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PREFACE. 

This work was prepared, originally, with the view of being 
used as a text book in the class-room, and by private students, 
teaching in a simple and inductive manner the Science of Ana- 
lytical Botany, as also Vegetable Physiology. It did not pro- 
fess to contain a sufficient number of descriptions of genera and 
species to furnish a complete manual for the Botanist in collect- 
ing and labelling plants; those which were described were 
chiefly the more common, such as the student would be 
most likely to meet with in his botanical excursions, or could 
readily be collected for illustrations before classes, and for 
teaching the mode of analysing and classifying. 

The extensive circulation of this work has encouraged the 
Author and publishers to incur new. labor and expense to adapt 
it more fully to the demands of the public. These demands, 
according to the testimony of teachers in various sections of the 
country, are for a greater number of generic and specific de- 
scriptions of plants. We have, therefore, added extensively to 
the catalogue of Southern and Western plants, as also to that of 
more northern latitudes. So that the book will now contain de- 
scriptions of most of the plants of the United States, and cul- 
tivated exotics. We except such' of the Cryptogamia and 
Grasses as are too obscure in their characteristics for the atten* 
tion of the general student ; as also some new Species^ which apf* 
pear to have been separated from their proper and established 
relations, in order to gratify the vanity of imaginary discoverers, 
or to enable them to compliment their friends by giving th^ir 
names to the ruppoted new Species. 

With the Flora of Northern^ Southemy and Western plants 
now presented to the public, in connexion with the Familiar 
Lectures on Botany, we hope to have rendered our work such 
as will fully answer public expectation. 

Patapsco Female Institute, 
(EUicott'iy near Baltimore, Maryland,) 
March 1, 1845. 



TO TEACHERS. 



Tbk author indulges the hope that this book will not only mfTord astiat- 
Boce but gratification to Teachers, in the pursuance of the aerere and 
often ennuyarU duties of their profession. It is hoped that it may aerre to 
interest and quicken the dull intellects of some pupils, to arrest the fngi- 
tife attention of others, and to relax the rainds of the over-studious, oy 
leading thero all into paths strewed with flowers, and teaching them that 
these beautiful creations of Almighty Power are designed, not roerelj to 
delight b^ their fragrance, color, and form, but to illustrate the most logi- 
cal divisions of Science, the deepest principles of Physiology, and the 
goodness of God. 

The best time for commencing botanicai studies teems to oe that of the 
opening of flowers in the spring ; though, where circumstances render it 
convenient to begin in winter, assistance is offered by engravings. The 
arrangement of subjects might be altered, in pursuing the study without 
the aid of natural jdnoers. The Second part, which treats of the various 
organs of plants, the formation of buds, and other subjects connected with 
vegetable physiology ; the Fourth part, which gives the histoiy of the 
science, with the distinctions in the kingdoms of nature, might be studied 
to advantage, before attending much to the principles of classification, 
which, are mostly illustrated in the First and Third parts. 

On the flrst roenting of a bo'^nical class, after some explanation as to 
the nature of the study they are aoout to commence, each member should 
be presented with a flower for analysis. The flower selected should be 
a simple one, exhibiting in a conspicuous manner the different organs of 
fructification ; the lily and tulip are both very proper for this purpose. The 
names of the different parts of the flower should then be explained, and 
each pupil directed to dissect and examine the flower. After noticing the 
parts of fructification, the pupils will be prepared to understand the principles 
on which the artificial classes are founded, and to trace the plant to its proper 
class, order, 6cc. At each step, they should be required to examine their 
flowers, and to answer simultaneously the questions proposed; as, how 
many stamens has your flower? Suppose it to be a lily, they answer 
six. They are then told it is of the sixth class. How many pistils? 
They answer one — they are toM it is of the first order. They should 
then be directed to take their books and turn to the sixth class, first order, 
to find the genus. In each step in the comparison they should be ques- 
tioned a) above described, until, having seen in what respects their plant 
agrees with each general division, ana differs from each genus under the 
•""♦•^ — ;ti ^hich it is found, they ascertain its generic name. They should 
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be taught in the same manner to trace out its species: they will perceive 
at each step some new circumstance of resemblance or difference, until 
they come to a species, the description of which answers to tlie plant 
under consideration. 

Technical terms should be explainer dS the pupil proceeds. The ad- 
vantage in this kind of explanation, over that of any abstract idea, is, that 
it is manifested to the senses of the pupils by the object before them. If 
a teacher attempt to define the words reasmt, vMU &c., or any other ab- 
stract terms,. there is danger that the pupil may, from misunderstanding 
the language used in the explanation, obtain but a very confused and im- 
perfect idea of the definition ; and, indeed, what two authors or philoso- 
phers give to abstract terms the same definition ? Though mankind do 
not,* in the purely mental operations, exhibit an entire uniformity, yet, in 
their external senses, they seldom disagree. A flower which appears to 
one person to be composed of six petals, with corolla bell-form, and of a 
yellow color, is seen to be so by anothet. Pupils who find it difficult to 
understand their other studies (which in early youth are o(\en too abstract), 
are usually delighted with this method of analyzing plants; they feel that 
they understand the whole process by which they have brought out the 
result, and perhaps, for the first time, enjoy the pleasure of clear ideas 
upon a scientific subject. 

It is necessary, before the meeting of the chss, to have a suitable num- 
ber of plants collected, so that all may have specimens. In examining 
the pupib as they proceed in their study, each one, besides reciting a les- 
son, should be required to give an analysis of one or more plants ; some- 
times the whole class having similar flowers; sometimes giving to each 
pupil permission to bring any plant she chooses. This, also, at public 
examinations, is a satisfactory method of testing their knowledge of the 
subject. With respect to those portions of the work to which their atten- 
tion should most particularly be paid, it must be left to the judgment of 
the teacher. Whatever relates to modes of classification, and makes part 
of a system, should be noted : many remarks, illustrations, and quotations, 
are designed merely for reading, without being considered as important 
matter for recitation. 

The name of the Natural Order is connected with the name of each 
genus under the head of Descriptions of Species ; indeed, the subject of 
the natural affinities of plants is kept in view through the whole work, 
although the artificial system is considered as the groundwork* of botani- 
cal knowledge. The origin of the generic name is also given, as far as 
this could tie ascertained with any degree of certainty. 

The analysis at the bottom of each page, is designed rather to suggest 
the leading subjects, than as a form of questions ; for evenr experienced 
teacher mutt perceive the importance of varying his mode of questioning. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR PRONOUNaNG THE NAMES OF PLANTS 



Botanical namfs of plants are formed according to the analogies of theancteiu 
languages, chiefly the Latin. Some of the most common terminations of nainear 
of Genera and Species, are in a, «m, us^ and is ; for example, the geneng name: 
Gerardi4, Tripolium, rauNUs, and lais; and the specific names, virginicMm. 
candiduniy Uand/us^ and oJUinalis. A great proportion of butunical names ter- 
minate in a, in which case the word has the sound of « m/alAer^ as Rosa. 
Viola, &c. 

The letter e at the end of a word is always sounded ; for example, Aneaidne^ 
pronounced anemf'o-ne. 

The e is long before i, when it ends a word, as Bicofnes^ pronounced Hicvf- 
%ees. 

In words that end in ides^ the i is long, as in Hesper^'ides. 

The vowels ae and 0^, are oflen used as diphthongs, and then have the sound 
of Cf as H(e7Mi/tc^ pronounced Hepal'ice^ and Duoscia^ pronounced Dirt-cia. 

C and g^ as in English, are soft before e, i, and y, and haid before a, 0, and il 
The soA sound of c \^ like 1, the hard sound like k. The soft sound of ^, is like 
f, the hard sound like g^ in the word gave; thus Algct is pronouncM AP'ji, 
Musci is pronounced yhisf'cL 

The letters ck are hard like k^ as in Orchis^ pronounced Or'-kis, 

Accent and QuaniiJbtf. 

The marks over the Generic and Specific names, in the Description of Genen 
and Species, have reference not only to the syliabU which is to be accenUdy but to 
the quantity of the vowel in ihe accented syllable, as either long or short. 

Tnose syllables over which the single mark is placed, have the vowel pro- 
nounced long^ as in Pra-ga'-ria ; those over which the double mark is p!aced, 
have the vowel shorty as in He-pat"i<a ; in the latter case, the stress of voice is 
thrown upon the consonant ; the two marks mav, therefore, be considered as in- 
dicating that the consonant, as well as the vowel, is accented. 

Words of /I/70 syllables always have the o4xent on the Jirst ; if the syllable tnd 
wtM a vowelj it is lo^ig^ as in Cr&'cus ; if it end with a consonant^ it is shorty as in 
Cad'-tus, 

Figures^ and other Characters. 

The figures at the right hand of the name of the Genus, in the Description of 
Species, refer to the Class and Order of the Plant in the Artificial System; the 
word following the figures, and included in a parenthesis, designates the natural 
order of the plant. (For the characierisu'cs or these orders, see Appendix, from 
page -27 to 3^.) 

The followmg characters denote the duration of the plant :— 

© Annual — ^ Biennial — % Perennial — Ij Woody. 

Colour of Corollas. 

T. red, p. purple, g. green, b. blue, w. while, y. yellow. The union of an) 
two or more of these characters, denotes that the different colours are united. 
Ex. stands for exotic. 
S. stands for south, referring to a region somh of xhe Middle States. 

Time of Flowering. 

Mar. March, Ap. April, M. May, J. Jtme, Jo. July, Au. August, S.Sep- 
tember, Oc. October, Nov. November. 

Localities. 

Can. Canada, N. B. New EIngland, Car. Carolina, Hctfht^ L and in. incher 
f and fl. feet. 
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LECTURE I. 
iMPonTiLircB or flrr0Tsii>— aovantaobb to bb dwkswwd fbom tbb aruoT or 

BOTAOT. 

The universe consists of matter and mintL By the ftcuhies of 
mind with which God has endowed us, we are able to examine into 
the properties of the material objects by whk;h we are surrounded. 

If we had no sciences, nature would present exactly the same phe- 
nomena as at present The heavenly bodies would move with equal 
regnlarity, and preserve, the same relative situations, although no 
system of Astronomy had been formed. The laws of gravity and of 
I lotion, would operate in the same manner as at present if we had no 
such science as Natural Philosophy. The affinities of substances for 
each other were the same, before the science of Chemistry existed, 
as they are now. It is an important truth, and one which cannot be 
too much impressed upon the mind in all scientific investigations, 
'that no systems of man can change the laws and operations of Na- 
ture ; though by S3rstem8,' we are enabled to gain a knowledge of 
these laws and relations. 

The Deity has not only placed before us an almost infinite variety 
of objects, but has given to our minds the power of reducing them 
into class^ so as to fbrm beautifiil and regiuar $3rstem8, by which we 
can comprehend, under a few terms, the vast number of individual 
thines, wnich would, otherwise, present to our bewildered inindB a 
connised and indibcriminate m^ss. This power of the mind, so im- 
portant in classificatttm, is that of discovering retemblances. We 
perceive two objects, we have an idea of their resemblance, and we 
give a common name to both ; odier similar objects are then referred 
lo the same class or teceive the same name. A child sees a flower 
which he te told is a rose ; he sees another resembling it, and nature 
teaches him to caB that also a rose. On this operatu>n of the mind 
depends the power of forming classes or of generalizing. 

Some relations or resemblances are seen at the first glance ; others 
are not discovered until after close examination and reflection ; but 
the most perfect classification is not alwajrs founded upon the most 
oovious resemblances. A person ignorant of Botany, on beholding 
tlie profusion of flowers which adorn the face of natiu'e, would dis- 
cover general resemblances, and perhaps form in his mind, some 
order of arrangement ; but the system of Botany now in use, neg- 
lecting the most conspicuous parts of the flower, is founded upon iSe 
observation of small parts of it, which a common observer might not 
nntice. 

System is necessary in every science. It npt onlr assists in the 
acquisition of knowledge, but enables us to retain wiiat is thus ac- 
quired ; and, by the laws of associaltpn, to call forth what is trea*- 
unHd up in the storehouse of the mind: System is important not<mfy 
in rhe grave and elevated departments of science, but is essential m 
tN? most common concerns and operations of ordinary life. In con- 
ducting any kind of business, and in the arrangement of household 

By tlie faculties of mind we examine the properties of matter — Human aeieooe c«u- 
^ alter the laws of nature— Power of the mind to form daiaee CI— aificatkm not 
ife founded upon the roost strfltinf resembianoea, as in BoianT— Importanee <4 
Wftum. 
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concfms it is indispensable to the successor the one^ and to the com 
^ort of those interested in the other. The very logipa] and system- 
atic arrangement which prevails in Botanical science, has, without 
doubt, a tendency to induce in the mind the habit and love of order ; 
which, when once established, will operate even in the minutest con* 
cerns. Whoever traces this sjrstem through its various connexions^ 
by a ffradual progress from individual plantato^eneral classes, uolil 
the whole veeetable world seema brought into one point of view, and 
tlien descen£ in the same methodical manner, from generals to par- 
ticulars, must acquire a haoit of arrangement, and a perception of 
order, which is the true practicsil lo^c. 

The study of Botany seems peculiarly adapted to females ; the oo- 
jects of its investigatioa are beautiful and delicate ; its pursuits, lead- 
ing to exercise in the open air, are conducive to health and cheer- 
fulness. It is not a sedentary study which can be acquired in the 
library, but the objects of the science are scattered over the surface 
of the eartli, along the banks of the winding brooks, on the borders 
of precipices, the sides of mountains, and the depths of the forest 

A knowledge of Botany is necessary to the medical profession. 
Our Almighty Benefactor, in bestowing upon us the vegetable tribes, 
has not omy provided a source of refined enjoyment in the contem- 
plation of their beautiful forms and colours ; in their fragrance, by 
which, in their peculiar language, they seem to hold secret commun- 
ion with our minds ; He has not only given them for our food and 
clothing, but with kind, parental care, has, in them, provided powers 
to counteract and remove the diseases to which mankind are subject 
For many ages plants were the onlv medicines known, or used ; but 
modem discoveries in Chemistry, by forming compounds of previ- 
ously existing elements, have, in some degree, superseded their use. 
Although the science of medicine has received much additional light 
from Chemistry, it may perhaps in modern days have occupied the 
attention of medical men too exclusively; inducing them to toil in 
their laboratories to form those combinations which nature has done, 
much more perfectly, in the plants which they pass unheeded^ It is 
probable that the medicinal productions of the animal and mineral 
kingdoms, bear but a small proportion to those of the vegetable. 

When our forefathers came to this country, they found the natives 
in possession of much medical knowledge of'^piants. Having no rem- 
edies prepared by scientific skill, the Indians were led. by necessity, 
to the use of those which nature offered them : and, by experience 
and observation, they had arrived at many valuable conclusions as 
to the qualities of plants. Their mode of life, leading them to pene- 
trate the shades of the forest, and to climb the mountain precipices, 
naturally associated them much with the vegetable worlcL The In 
dian woman, the patient sharer in these excursions, was led to look 
for such plants as she might use for the diseases of her family. Each 
new and curious plant, though not viewed by her with the eye of a 
':>otaiii8t, was regarded with scrutinizing attention ; the colour, taste, 
and »tmell, were carefully remarked, as indications of its properties. 
But die discoveries and observations of the Indians have perished with 
theniHelves ; having had no system for the classification or description 
of plants, nor any written language by which such a system might 
have been conveyed to others, no other vestige remains than uncer- 
tain tradition, of their knowledge of the medicir.ai qualities of plants 

The study of Botany t* practical logic — Prop^ for female* —Necemary \o the mod- 
teal profeaaen — Ezperieiica of the limiaaa with reipect to plaDta— Meoicina) vin «• 
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The study of nature, in any of her fom», is hij^ly interestiiiir and 
useful. But ^ keavenly bodies are far distant from us ; — and'wf re 
they within our reach, are too mighty fbr us to grasp , our feeble 
minds seem overwhelmed in tlie contemplation of their immensity. 

Animals, thoush affording the most striking marks of designing 
wUdom, cannot be dissected and examined without painful emotions. 

But the vegetcMt world offers a boundless field of inquiry, which 
may be explored with 'the most Dure and delightful emotions. Here 
the Almighty seems to manifest himself to us, with less of that daz- 
zling sublimity which it is almost painful to behold in His more mag 
nificent creations; and it would seem, that accommodating the 
vegetable world to our capacities of obaervation, He had especially 
designed it for our investigation aod amusement, as well as our sus- 
tenance and comfort 

The study of Botany naturally leads to greater love and reverence 
for the Deity. We would not athrm, that it does in reality always 
produce this effect ; for, unhappily, there are some minos which, 
though quick to perceive the beauties of nature, seem blindly to over- 
look Him who spread them forth. They can admire the gifls, while 
they forget the giver. But those who feei in their hearts a love to Crod, 
and who see in the natural world the working of His power, can look 
abroad, and adopting the language of a chnstian poet, exclaim, 

*'My fiither made them aU.^' 



Division qfihe Ltduret, 

Having endeavoured to convince you that the study you are about 
to commence, is recommended by its own intrinsic utility, and espe* 
cially by its tendency to strengthen tlie understanding and improve 
the heart, we will now present you with the arrangement which we 
propose to follow. 

We will divide our coarse of study into Four Parts, viz. : 
Part I. Will be chiefly devoted to teaching the Analysis of Plants, 

or lessons in Practical Botany* 
Part II. We shall here cpnsider the various organs of the plant, be- 
ginning V ith the root and ascending to the flower ; this part wiU 
include what is usually termed Elementary Botany ; it will also 
contain remarks upon the uses of the various organs of plants, 
the nature of vegetable substances, and other circumstances 
connected with Vegetable Physiology. 
Part III. In this part we shall consider the different systems of Bot- 
any, We shall examine some of the most important Natural 
families ; and then proceed to give a detailed view of the fjin- 
netan System ; remarking upon some of the most interesting gen- 
~ era and natural families found imder each class and order. 
?ABT IV. In this part we shaH consider the Progressive appearance 
of Flowers during the season of blossoming; their various phe- 
nomena produced by the different states of the atmosphere, hght, 
Ac. ; and their geographical distribution. After giving a History 
of the progress of botanical science, we shall, in a general view 
of Nature, consider the distinction between organized and unor- 
ganized matter, with their analogies and contrasts. 

Heavenly bodiee— Animala — Study of the vegetable world — ^The study of Botany 
*end8 to piety. — Diiriskm of the subject into/our pari* — ^I. Practical Botany- 11. Ve- 
an^able Physiology~III. Systematic BoUny— IV. Various pbnnomena i>i Plants. 
iMStory of Botany» and General Views of Nature. 
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LECTURE 11. 

OKNERAL OfVISIOIf OF TBB SCIBlfCBS WBICB RELATE TO MnCIl AlfD MATTC*^ 
DIFFEREIIT DEP4BTMClfT8 OF BOTANICAL SCtBHCB — PAKTB C F A FLOWRR. 

The Universe, as composed of mind and matter, given rise to va 
nous sciences. The SrpREME Being we believe to be immaterial ^ o 
pure mind. 

The knowledge of mind may be considered under ttDO genei a 
heads, 

1. Tbeolooy,* or that science which comprehends our views offtH 
Deitjr^ and our duties to Him. 

2. rBiLOsoPHT OP THE HUMAN MIND, or m^aphysicSj^ which is the sci 
ence that investigates the mind of msn, and analyzes and arranges 
its faculties. 

The knowledge of mattery which is included imder the general 
term, Physics, may be considered under three general heads. 

1. Natural Philosophy, which considers the effects of bodies act- 
ing upon each other by their mechanical powers ; as their weight 
and motion. 

2. Chemistry, in which the properties and mutual action of the 
elementary atoms of bodies are investigated. 

3. Natural History, which considers the external forms and char- 
acters of objects, and arranges them in classes. 

Natural History is divid^ into three branches, 

1. ZooLooY,t which treats of animals. 

2. Botany, which treiits of plants. 

3. Mineralogy, which treats of the unorganized masses of the globe 
as stones, earths, &c. Geology, which treats of minerals as they 
exist in masses, forming jrocks, is a branch of mineraloey. 

Having thus presented you with this general view of the natural 
sciences, we wiUnow proceed to that department which is to be the 
object of your presentstudy. 

Dcpartmentg in Botany. 

Botany§ treats of the vegetable kingdom, inchiding every thing 
which erows, having rooty stemy leafy or fiower. This science com- 
prehends the knowledge of the methodical arrangement of plants, of 
their structure, and whatever has relation to the vegetable kingdom. 
The study of plants may be considered under two general he^s. 

1st The classification of plants by means of comparing their dif 
ferent organs, is termed Systematic Botany. 

2d. The knowledge of the relations and uses of the various parts 
of plants with respect to each other, is termed Physiotogicai Botany. 
This department mcludes Vegetable Anatomy. 

* From the Greek TVot, Gkxl, and logOM^ a discourse. 

t Prom meto, beyond, and p^im», nature. This term originated with Aristotle^ 
who, considering the study of the intellectual world ae bejFond that of the Dialerial 
world, or physics, called it wuta ta phusis, 

t Prom jToe, life, and iogroMt a discourse. 

4 Piom ilie Ghreek, botane^ an herb. 

The Universe composed of two classes of existence— DiiKaions of ihm sciencet 
which relate to mind— Those which relate to matter— Branches of Natural History— 
Definition of Botany — Systematic Boranv — PhysioloKical Botany. 
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Sytematlc Botsny is divided intotheorfiffci'n^ 
The artificial methoH is founded upon aifle] 
two organs afOie ptant called Ove puliU 
Sweden, discovered that these organs 

Takii 



of 



Linnsus, o 
iimon to all plants, and 

advantage of this fBCl, 

ided dinsions, tailed- 

classed and orders, upon th^ir 

tituaiion, and propor- 

this Bjrstem, plants 

unSke in their gen- 

eml appearance, but agree in 

iculars of their Bta- 

lUtiis, are brought 

[together ; thJte in a dictionary, 
words of diffa-ent signification 
! placed together from the 
mere circumitonce of agree- 
ment in their/initial letters. 

Befqre yali can learn the 
principles op which the classi- 
fication ofiflants depends, it is 
necessary /hat you should be- 
come acquainted with the parts 
of a flowei ;— you have here the 
repreeentdiion of a white Lily. 
(S*e^. l.V At first this fiower 
ts folded up in a green bad, by degrees it changes its colour, and 
»<f piiiij» inio a blossom. 



Eiptanaiion ifflh* partt qfaJbiKer 




auutg. 

The envelope is called the corolla 
from airoiia, ft crown. 
The piect^ which c 



roIJa 



e called petals. (Fig. 1. a.) 
■'"" Hiread-like organs wiOiin 



The s 
the corolla ^re called stamens ; each 

iste of A filament, (Fig. %. 

"anther Qi.) The anOier 
contains the>(x>Uen, a fine powder, 
which iterves m give life to the young 
seed. When tM flower comes to ma- 
turity, the anthdrs burst and scatter 
the pollen. In thacentreof the flower 
is the piKlil, (Fir. e. c /) this consists 
of the germ, <(f,T tAe *ty^.(e,)andthe 
sli^ni^ (/) The Werm contains the 
yuung seeds, cMedovultt ; these are 
contained in one Jor more cavities, 
called celtt. The/ end of the stem 
which supports th^ organs of the flow- 
er, and which in Wme plants is very 
broad, is called the receptacle, (Fig. 
a. ?.) 



iroUi- 



.« FARTS OP IHB FLOWBB. 

When tiiff »Md .« 
ripe, the gprm Is then 
CBilM thl ptrwai-ji, 
from the Greek pen 
around, alid karjiu* 
fruit fWlcWrps are ol 
' different kindB;di8t 01 

the niy is cslUd a c>Tt>- 
~ tule, (signtfyinb cutk- 

el,)(Fig. 3. i*;] itisoi 
a dry tnembr riei.>us 
texture, and wn n ripe 
t opens by the t tpara- 

° tion of pieces, Cailpd 
valva. In the capsute 
at A, is seen A longi- 
tudinal opeonig, with 
*■ fibres coui^cting the 

ratve* as appears in a mature state. (Fig. 3. B) repraMnts the cap- 
rale as if cut transversely to show its three ceUs (6^>«<ch cell contains 
two triangular seeds (c.) 

The lily, Although a tieautifiiL-Aover, is deficient in one organ, 
which is common to the gfvAtcr part of flowers: this Is the co/y-r, oi 
cup, which is usually green, and surrounds the lower part of the co- 
roHo, as in the Pink. 

•' When the calyx consists of several parts, these are called tepata 
and sometimes leaves of the calyx. 
The organs we have now considered, are as fbllowB! 
Caiyj--—the cup, eUTToutiding the eorolla, the pari* art aUUd ttpaU 
Corolla — tht blottom, 1A« parts are p^tali. 

Stamene—UKct loiihin the corolla, the porta are the anther, polUit, 
and filametii. 

Ptstil — central organ, the part* are the germ, tifle, and ttig^a. 

r, ._ __!.-_. ,^_ _„^ ._ .>..,ji^g^_ 



Receptacle — ichich mjtporia the other parte oj the^ 
Besides thdte, there are in the mature plant, the' 
Pericarp — containing tht eretL 
Seed — ntdimenl of a new plant. 



properly &e called antiiyn*, because it is the observation of c 
uent p aits singly ;—yo^ when the botanist speaks of anu'yzing'/i/anr^, 
he understands an examination of their organs with reference to 
determining their place inVime botanical system. 

We will now proceed to the analysis of some plants, that we may 
thus introduce tne pupil to'.what we beUeve the t>estsystem of botan- 
ical arrangement for popuial\uae. 

IXritionufPIanttintoCUuM*,^^ 

According to the systemylte shall adopt, al. plants are divided litta 
(ir«Mfy-one cloMsea. Each/class Is divided into Orders, the Orders 
Into Oenera,* and the Gw^era into Species. 

The name of the fmw niSy^ compared to the family name ; that 
ofthe«})aciet, to the individual^r christian name; for exan^ile : the 

• Tha plimt of raniu, ■ bmily or inbe. 

pHH-^rp— DracrilM ih«i uf theJilf- Cslyi— Spp»i»— EnunwrBW Iha Mrmrf « (Inw 
(f— Wlk • IB meini by snHlyiinti planiil—CluKB— Order*— Uflaera—Spucwi 



ANALV819 OF THE PINK. 

a alba, ttu- wWte 

' -^ . *P ' 

vidiml name in Botany, is pTftyed after the family n 

^boy whicb is roae white^ inatead of white roae : this ci. ..»..» lu..»> ... 

protiably owing to the 0% oH rftf^i terms ; aa in that language tlie 

adjective is generally placed -sftETThe noun, instead of before it. as 

iaRngliab. 



LECTURE III. 



Wben you begin to analyze plants, you will meet with many new 
Inrms. It will t^ necessary in these cases, to resort to the vocabu- 
lary of botanical words ;' by the observation of plants, connected 
with definitions, you will soon become familiar with ttie technical 
terms of Botany. 

We will now proceed to analyae a flower in order tA ascertain its 
botanical name. We will commence with ttie Pink, as you are pro- 
vided with a drawing which you can examine if you h.^ve no natural 
aower.t 



^Buopt 



ippoae this Hower to 
>elong to one of the_^7J»! 
ten cliugta ; In this case, 
all you have lo do is, tu 
ascertain the number of 
ttamtmJi., a» by this cir- 
cumslajice, these classes 
are arranged. 

Because there are len 
stamens, (Fig. 4. a.) the 
Pinli is in tlie Iflth class, 
the name of which is, 
Derandria. TheDecoiiil 
Step is lo find the onler. 
In the first 12 cliisses. 

the orders depend on the number of pisdls - — these you must count ; 

— because you find two, (Fig. 4. A,) you know your Hower belorigu to 

lite 2d order; — the name ofwhich is Digynia. 

You must now turn to the " Description of the GSenera of plants ;"! 

iind class 10th, order 2d. The third step is to ascertain the ^enu.s of 

yoiu- plant; for this piu'pose, you must compare it with each genua. 

until you find it described. 



_ _ . _ , .^ je i( carefully, ihen wke off ihc eurulla, or ii ii imnonopMak 

open wiib a knib. A microKopeisaeccMiry if ihcuiKana are very amall. 

t_3«o T«MejrCoiHeni». ^__ 

Fim si^ in ihe analraii at ttw Pinli-iMii'l •>•*- iMrd atcp. 




ANALYSIS OP THE PINK. 

IsL ' Htdumrba. Caifx 5 taoAtd, 

I inferior /'—your calyx iB 5 toothed 
(see the noluhes arouad the top of it, 
Fi§. 5, a,) but it is not tup«fior, tJiat 
ia, It does not stand upon the germ. 
You muBt go to the next genua. 
3d. ' SAXirBAOA. Calyj- 5 parted, 
half ruperior,^ — but your calyx is not 
half superior, or partly above the 
germ. You must go to the next ge- 

3d. ' Sm-oharia. Calyx inffHor, 1 
leafed, tubular, 5 toothed,' — so far the 
„. . description agrees with the Pink; 

"^ * ^ next, ' eaiym viUutut tcatet.' In this 

particular, your flower, the calyx oi 
which haa sciiles, (Fig. 5. 6,) does not correspond with the deaorip- 
tion ; — therefore you must look further. 

4th. • DuNTHi-s. Calyx inferior, cylindricaL 1 leafed, leiih i or 8 
acalea at the bane ; peUU* &, (Fig. 1, a,) wilA clavt (long and ilendet 
al the bate ;) — capmde cylindrical, celltd, dehiaeail (^gOfing.') Fig. 5 
at e, represents Uie ripe capsule of the pink opening at the top bj 
the parting of its ^Ives ; — at d, it appears cut crosswise, and show- 
in; that it has butane cell, and many seeds. ¥ia. 4, At c, represents 
the capsule, as seen in the germ, when the pink is in blossom. Your 
flower agreeing with every particular in the description of the last- 
mentioned genus, you may be certain that you have found the gen- 
eric or family name of the Pink, which is Diantbos. 

But there are several species in this genus ; you wish to know to 
which the Pink belongs ; and this process constitutes a fourth step 
In your analysis. 

Turn to the Ueacription of Spedta of Plant;* and look for Diao 
thus. Now compare the description of each species, with a Pinli 
hnving the leaves and stem before you ; IsL ' Armeria, Jloieert ag-' 
rregaie,' (in a thick cluster ;) this doe* not agree ; you must look 

2d. ' Barbatu*, Jlowert faacicled,' (crowded together,) but your 
lower grows singly on each stalk. 

3d. ' Cary'ypkyUut,_floiDeri lolitary, xcaiet of the calyx rafr-rAomtotd^ 
(somewhat diamond-ehape ;} verytkort, petal* crenate, (scolloped on 
the edge,) bearillet;'' (without any hair or down.) 

The Pink answers to this description. It is also added that the 
' leaves are linear,' which signifies long and of nearly equal width ; 
^mbulale,' which signifies pointed at the end, like a shoemaker's 
awl ; ' channtUed,' which signifies furrowed. 

You have now found the ootaoical name of your plant to be [>t- 
ufTHDS Carynphylbu ; and that it belong to 

Class 10th, Decanhria. Urder 2d, Diovkiiu 

In this way it should be labelled for an herharivm or collecUon of 
dried plants. 

Y')u will remember, that in this process, /our distinct steps have 
iMH'n taken ; (vnt, to find the clatu ; second, the order ; third, the 
genu* , and fourth, the upecit*. 

You can now proceed with the analysis of any plant which belong! 

* See Ta ble of Con tBpi». 

Fourtb ilepin the uidraii of ■ pluL 



ANALYSIS OP THE K08B. fl 

to \ le first ten classes, in the same manner as yxm have done with 
flie pink ; as all these classer ^'^nend upon the number of stamens. 

Av- Uyns qf the lAly, 

In analyzing the Lily, yoa can refer to Figures 1st, 2d, and 3d ; 
—you wiU find this (lower belonging to the 6th class, the name of 
which is HsxANDRiA ; and to the 1st order, Monooynia. (In the de- 
Bcription of Qenera, see Class 6th, Order 1st) This order, containing 
many genera, is divided into several sections, 

1st Action contains flowers, * with a calyx and corolla? 

The Liljr has no calyx, therefore you will not find it in this section. 

2d Section. * Flowers issuing: from a sptUha? 

The Lily has no spatha * or sheath at its base,' therefore it is no* 
in this section. 

3d Section. * Flowers with a sineln, corolla-iike perianth,'* 

The Lily has such a corolla-like envelope, therefore you may ex- 
pect to find it described under this section. You can proceed, as in 
the Pink, to compare each genus with your flower, till you find one 
which corresponds with the Lily. 

' Hembrocalus. ' Corolla sir parted. This shows that the corolla 
is all of one piece, vdth six divisions in the border. The Lily has 
six petals, therefore you need look no farther in this genus. 

Liucii.' Now compare each particular in this description with 
your flower, (looking out the terms in the vocabulary,) and you will 
find an agreement in every respect 

In the description of a ^enus, nothing is usually said about any 
part of the plant, except me different organs of the flower ; in the 
species, the distinctions are chiefly drawn fi-om different circum- 
stances of the leavfM, stemsy ^. 

The flowers of two plants may agree in the organs of fructifica- 
tion, while the leaves, stalks, and branches, are venr unlike ; in this 
case, the plants are considered as belonging to different species of 
the same genus. 

Thus, the shape of the leaves, the manner in which they grow on 
the stem, its height/^th the number of flowers growing upon it, the 
manner in which they grow, whether erect or nodding, these, and 
other circumstances, distinguish the different species. The colour, a 
quality of the flower usually the most striking, is, in botany, little re- 
garded ; while many other particulars, which might at first have 
been scarcely noticed, except by botanists, are considered as im- 
portant 

In the 11th class, Icosandria^ and the 12th class, Polyandrfs, we are 
lo remark, not only the numoer of stamens which is always more 
than ten ; but the manner in which they are inserted^ or the part of the 
flower on which they are situated. If, in pulling off* the corolla, the 
stamens remain upon tiie calyx, the plant belongs to the Uth class ; 
but if the coroOa and calyx may be ooth removed, and the stamens 
still remain on the receptacle, the plant is of the 12th class. 

It is said that no poisonous plant has the stamens growing on the 
calyx 3 it is in the 11th class that we find many of our most delicious 
tr JtS) as the Apple, Pear, ^. 

Analyms qftht Rott. 

The rose, on account of its beauty, is one of the most conspicuous 
flowera in tne 11th class ; it is considered as one of the most inters 

Analysis of the Lily-paris of the pUnt referred to in de«s»if>inSL ^f E?2!. a^iJ?* 
}«aei--New oin«urosUnces to be oonsiteed m the nth end isth cle s ese Anelr 

the 



m ANALTSIS OP THE POPPY. 

Kti(ing of the vegetable race, and is often dignified with the tido of 
"queen of flowers." 

You i^ill perceive, on examining the Roee, that its numerous sta- 
mens are attached to the calyx. A more perfect idea of their situa- 
tion may be obtained by removing the petals, and cutting the calyx 
longitudinally. Therefore, because it nas more than ten stamens 
growing upon the calyx, it belongs to the 11th class, Icosandria. 
The pistils being more than ten, it is of the 13th order, Polygynia. It 
t>elong8 to the genua Rosa. 

The shape of the calyx is ^umform;* the cn\yx is ^inferior,* or 
below the ^erm ; it is ^Jive cleft,^ or has five divisions around the 
border ; * tt U fleshy ^^ or thick, ' contracted towards the top ;' ^petaJs 
5,' (this is always the case with a rose in its natural state, unassisted 
by cultivation ;) ' seeds numerous, bristly , fixed to the sides of the ca 
lyx vpithin? 

There is no seed vessel, or proper pericarp to the rose ; but the 
calyx swells and becomes a diy, red berry, containing many see^ls. 

The genus Rosa contains many species, distinguished one from 
another, by the different shape of the germ, the smoothness or rough- 
ness of the stems, the presence or absence of thorns, the shape of the 
leaves, and the manner in which the flowers grow upon the stalks 
whether solitary, crowded together in pairs, or scattered, and whe 
ther they are erect or drooping. 

The Moss rose, (Rosa muscosa^ is distinctly marked by the hairs, 
resembling moss, which cover the stems of the calyx ; these hairs 
are a coUection of glands containing a resinous and fragrant fluid. 

The apple blossom appears like a little rose ; its ca^x becomes 
thick and pulpy, and at length constitutes that part which we usuaUy 
call the frui^ Uiough strictly speaking, the seed only, is the fruit 
On examining an apple, you may notice, at the end opposite the stem, 
the five divisions of^tne calyx. 

Analyais qf Ae Poppf. 

The Poppy affords a good illustration of the 12th class, Polyan- 
dria ; here are numerous stamens, always more than ten, sometimes 
more than a hundred, growing upon the i;eceptacle ; the Poppy has 
but*one pistiL and therefore li^longs to the first order, Monogynia ; 
the genus is Pap aver. The Poppy has a * calyx of two leaves or se 
pals,^ but these fall off* as soon as the blossom expands, and are there- 
fore called * caducous ;' the corolla (except when double) ' is fora 
fieialled ;' it has no style, but the stigma is set upon the germ, and is 
therefore said to be sessile. 

The germ is lar^e and somewhat oblong, the stigma is flat and 
radiated. The pencarp is one-celled, or witnout divisions, it opens 
at the top, by pK)res, when the seeds are ripe. The species ol Papa- 
ver which is cultivated in wardens, is the somniferum, which name 
signifies to produce sleep. It is often called Opium Popmr. 

The analysis of even one or two flowers, cannot fail of^su^^esting 
thoughts of the beaut3r of a system which so curiously identifies the 
different plants, described by botanists, and points to each individ- 
ual of the vegetable family the place it must occupy. Even one hour 
spent by a person in following a plant from class to order, and from 
order to genus, until its name and specific character were ascer- 
tained, would be of great value, should this be aU of ttotany he was 
ever to learn. 

Why is it in the llth class 7— whr the 13th order 7— Generic characters of the Rose 
~r:irciim9*ances which distin/Kuisb the diiferent species of the genus Ro««~Aprl« 
4asst>io A«id fruit— Analysis of^the Poppf— 1 he analysis of ens or two flowen iisar A 
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In tbe commeDcement of a new science, however, it is not to be 
expected that every idea, or jprinciple of arrangement, will seem per 
fectly clear, as sucn may often relate to other principles not yet ex 
plained. In architecture, we know it would be impossible to form a 
clear idea of the use or beauty of a particular part of an edifice^ until 
it was considered in its relation to tn^ whole. The be^ner in any 
branch of scientific knowledge, is not like one travellmg a straight 
voad, where every step is so much grouna Hdually gained ; but the 
views which he takes are like the faint sketches of a painter, which 
fradually brighten, and grow more definite as he advances. 

An idea was formerly entertained, that students must learn per- 
fectly, every thing as they proceed ; out this appears to be founded 
upon a wrong view both or the nature of the mind, and of the sci 
ences. The memory may be so disciplined as to retain a. multitude 
of words, but words are onlv valuable as instruments of conveying 
knowledge to the mind ; ana i^ after a carefiil attention to a subject 
something in your lessons may appear obsctire, you must not be dis- 
couraged ; the c-onflision may arise from want of clearness in an 
authors s^le,or the subject maybe connected with something which 
is to follow , Uierefore, you should patiently proceed, with the hope 
and expectation that difficulties will gradually disappear. 

We shall not at present give any more examples of analysing 
plants. With even the little practice you have now had, you can 
analyze flowers of any of the first thirteen classes; but it is neces- 
sary for you to know before proceeding farther, that the two circum- 
stances of the number and ifuertion of the stamens, are not all that 
are considered in the arrangement of the classes; — this was not 
sooner observed, that your minds might not be confused with too 
many new ideas. 

You are now prepared to comprehend the general features of the 
Linnaean system, and to study the wh^le of the classes and orders in 
a connected view. Before proceeding to this, it seems necessary 
that you should have some knowledge of Greek and Latin numerals. 
In our next lecture we shall commence by this necessary prepara- 
tion, and shall then explain the characters of the classes ana orders, 
and illustrate the same Joy drawings. Sensible objects are of great 
assistance to the mind, by enabling it to form definite ideas oT the 
meanmg of words. In abstract studies we cannot have such aid ; 
and in order to comprehend instructions given upon them, it is ne- 
cessary that the definitions of words should be well understood. 
Many persons are satisfied with a seneral notion of the meaning of 
atwtract terms ; thus^ they speak of ' a sensiUion of pity,' when wey 
mean an emotion. A more critical knowledge of me meaning of 
words, would enable them to perceive, that aenaation is a term appro- 
priated to that state of the mind which immediately follows the pres- 
ence of an external object ; it depends on the connexion between 
die body and the mind. The mind, separated from all the organs of 
sense, could have no sensationa ; but it could have emotiona^ for they 
are feelings which the mind has, independently of the senses. 

Tbe great advantage of pursuing studies which relate to material 
objects, is, as ti^e have before remarked, in being able to illustrate 
principles, and define terms by a reference to those objects them- 
selves, or to delineations of t hem. 

RemarkB reipecting the commencement of a new ecience— Words of nee onlv aa 
tnstnunenta— Aanatance which the mind derivee from senathle objecta— Example of 
tenna indeflnitelr. 
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LECTURE IV. 

LATflf Aim OMBK IfUMBRAUB. — AJtTinctAL CLAMU AHD ORDKRS. 

Wi shall now present you with a list of Latin and Greek numer- 
als ; these it is necessary to commit to memory, in order that yoo 
may understand the names spven to the classes and orders. It is not 
in Botany alone that a kp.»wledge of these numerals will be usefiiJ to 
you ; many words in our common hin^age are compounded with 
them ; as, uniform, from imtit, one, and forma, form ; — octagon^ from 
octOj eight, and gonia, an angle, hexagon, pentagon, ^ 



irVMBBALI. 



UniMb 


1. 


Bi% 


t. 


Ttm, 


s. 


Ottiitaoi^ 


4. 


Qoinqna^ 


s. 


Sei, 


•• 


S«pt6Ill, 


r. 


Oeto, 


a 


NoTem, 


«. 


Decern, 


la 


Uudeoeiii, 


11. 



Mono*, angle. 

Dii^— twice. 

Traia. 

Teturee. 

Pence. 

Hex. 

HepU. 

Ok to. 

Eanett. 

Deka. . 

Bndek«. 



Duodeoam, IS. 

Tradeoem, IS. 

Qiiatiiordecam, 14. 

Quindeceni, 16. 

Sexdecem, 16. 

Septendecem, 17. 

Ociodeoem, 18. 

NofeoMleoeiii, 19. 

Vifdnti, 80. 

Miutua, UtDy. 



Dodeka. 

Dekatreta. 

Debate! tare*. 

Dekapenie. 

Dekacz. 

Dtfkatwta. 

Dekaokia 

Dekatinnea. 

Rikoal 

Poiua 



Tike CiaMM§ qf Lk mmuB. 

In the first place, all plants are arranged in two ffrand divisions, 
PhenogamouB, when the stamens and pistils are visible, and Crypto- 
gamotts, when the stamens and pistils are too small to be visible, by 
&ie naked eye. The former division includes 20 classes, the latter 
or^ the 2 1st 

The classes are founded upon distinctions observed in the Sta- 
mens. All known plants are dyrided into twenty-one claseee. 

The first twelve classes are named by prefixing Greek numerals 
to ANDBiA, which signifies stamen. 



N unbar of Stamona. 



1. MON-AKOaiA, 

2. Dl-ANOaiA, 

5. Tai-Ain>aiA« 
4. Trra-AifoaiA, 

6. Pbxt andaja, 
6. Hcx-AifDaiA, 

7. HcPT-AMDaiA, 

S OcT-Ain>aiA, 
9. rxkb-amdela, 
10. Dbc-andaia, 



One Stamen. 
T\po Stamen*. 
TTiree Stamene, 
Four ^mene, 
Pire Stametie. 
Six Stameyie. 
Set en Stamene, 
Eiehi Sfamene. 
Nine Stti'nens. 
Ten Statnene. 



\i.i.5^.fir 




Pig. 6. 




Worda compounded with Latin and Greek numeral*— Latin nanierala--Oreek nii 
aaeraia— Two grand dirinona of planf—Claaaea, on what fMudadl— how man? 1- 
Arat twalTa» bow named 1 



CLASSES OP LINNJOJS. 



Wl 



Number of Stamens. Md ( "' '^t!!Sl .'^J 
their poMtioD, reUdre to^ .^ ^ t'^ikom.) 20 

the Calyx nni Recapucle. 1 *^ ^VJ^J's*'^ 



\ Oter Un Si%gtiun» inMrtedmi 
C the Calyx, 
J \ Over ten Stametu in»er*4d 
(PoloB.) many. ( an the ReeepiacU. 




Fig. 7. 



The two following classes are named by prefixing Greek numer- 
•Ib to Dynamia, which signifies poioer or length. 




NamberandreliitWef *^ Di DYWAjiiA, 
toogtbofS.amen.. | 14. TEraA-Df^AMXA, 



\ 7\to Stanune longer or mor§ 
( powerful than the other two. 
{ Pour Stamen* longer or mar § 
C power/ul Aan the other two. 




Pig. 8. 



The two following cla8S€» are named by prefixing Greek numer 
ais to the word adelpuia, which signifies brotherhoodi 




Connexion of Sta- 
mens either by fila- 
oaeau or antHera. 



^ Stamina united hf HuirJUamenio 



IB. Moif-AD«LF«iA, ^ .^ ^^^^ ^ brotherhood. 

16. DiA-DBLPHiA, 7Vo brotherhoods. 

The next class is named by prefixing Syn, signify- 
ing togeiheTy to Genesia, which signifies growing up. 

17. STMHMjcasiA, Five united anther»tJlower9 compound. 



Fig. 9. 




i« 





The next class is -named by an abbreviation of the word gtwia, 
which signifies pistil, prefixed to andria, showing that the stamens 
and pistib are united. 

18. GrN-ANDaiA, Stamens growing out qf tnoPittit 

The two foUowing classes are named by prefix 
ing numerals to <ecia, which signifies a house. 

la MoM.<KeiA. \ Stamene and Pietile on separate corollas 
IV. non-sciA, ^ np^,! (\^ sawu plants or in one house. 

AA f\. -.^. . S Stamens and Pistils in separate corollas 
sa in-OBCiA, lupondAffermU plants^ or in two houses. 



P«>At!o 1 of Stamens ^ 
rdative to the Pistil. 



• Tbe name of tbii class does not now designate iu cfaaractsr, since the mimber of 
stsmcns is oft en more or less dian twenty. ^__________^___« 

Classes which depend on the number of sumens— those which deoend on number 
«od position— number snd relative length— What classes deoend on tl^ connexion of 
the Swiensl-Explain thesignificstion of their nim^j-Whaidajw* ^ 

ition of tbi^stamenal— Whst doss Oynandns signify 1—Monmsw T-thaHsa I 
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ORDERS OF UNN JEUa 



Fig. 10. 






The name of the 2l8t class is a compound of two Greek wordu^ 
CRYPTO and qamu, signifying a concealed union. 

N.uu^ p.miii.. ) a.. cvPTo^.-.^ ) SK'6i^S2rrSi£5 vr 

Fig. 11. 




Lichens. Mushrooms. Ferns. 

The number of classes as arranged by Linnaeus, was twenty-four. 
Two of them, Poly-adelphia, (many brotherhoods,) which was the 
eighteenth class ; and Poly-gamia, (many unions,) the twenty-third 
class, are now, by many botanists.* rejected as unnecessary. The 
eleventh class, Dodecandria, which included plants whose flowers 
contain from twelve to twenty stamens, has been more recently 
omitted. The plants which were included in these three classes have 
been distributed among the other classes. 

71u Ordert of lAnvumu. 

The orders of the first twelve classes are founded upon the num- 
ber of Pistils. 

The orders are named by prefixing Greek numerals to the word 
OYNiA, signifying pUtil. 



Ni 



OBOXBS. 



Orden found in 
the firtt twelve 



1. MONO-OVXIA, 

2. Dl-OTKIA, 

8. Tmi-OYKiA, 
4. Tetba-oykia, 

6. PBIffTil-«YKIA, 

6. HcZA-eTHLA, 

7. HSPTA-«TNIA, 

8. OcTO-onriA, 

9. EWNBA-OTNIA, 
10. DSCA*0TKIA, 



No-ofiiirtli. 
1. 

a. 
a. 

4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
«. 
10. 



this order tMom /oumd, 
tkU Hill mor4 unuanaj. 
verfrare. 
very ro/rem 



. 13. PoLT-OTKiA, over ten piHiU, 

The classes vary as to the number of orders which they contain. 
The orders of the 13th class, Didynamia, are but two. 

1. GTMNosPEiutfiA. From onaios, signifying naked, and spcrmi a, 
nvtde MMdiy ftvr. tfiog to slgnifyinff Seed, implying that the seeds are not 

*** «^i* covered By a seed vesseX 

2. Anoiobpermia« From anoio, signifying bag or sack, added to 
in a espmw. 8PERMIA, implying that the seeds are covered. 



• A few writers still retain the 24 classes of Tineas ;— hut in die works of RatoOt 
Torrey, Beck, and Nuiiall, only 81 are adopted. 

What does Cryptoga^iia siCTiify?- ri«ss*s omitted— Orders of the firat twelvf 
dassea. on what founded ''—How are the ordera named V- Orders of the claat Diit- 
namia. 



MBTHOD OP ANALYSIS. m 

Tho orders of the 14th class^ Tetradynamia, are two, both distin 
guished by the form of the firuit 

1. SiucuLosA. Fruit, a silicula, or rowuUsh pod. 

2. SiuauoflA. Fruit, a Hliatta, or Umg pod. 

The orders of the 15th class, Monadelphia, and of the 16th c]a&8, 
Diadelphia, are founded on the number of stamens, that is, on the 
characters of the first twelve classes, and they have the same names, 
ae Monandria, ^. 

The 17th class, Syngenesia, has its five orders distinguished by 
different circumstances of the florets, as: 

1. EooAus. Stamens and pistils equoLor in proportion ; that is, each 

floret has a stamen^ a pistil^ and one seed. Such florets are 
called perfect, 

2. SupESFLUA. Florets of the disk perfect, of the ray containing only 

pUHU, which without stamens are euperfluoue. 

3. FRUfrrBAMEA. Florets of the disk perfect, of the ray neutral, or 

without the stamen or pistil ; therefore fruetrated^ or useless. 
i. Nbcbssaria. Florets of the disk staminate, of the ray pistillate ; the 

latter heiagneceseary to the perfection of the fruit 
5. Seorsoata. FloretB separated firom each other by partial calyxea 

or each floret having a perianth. 
The orders of the 18th class, Gynandria, of the 19th class, Monfl&- 
cia, and the 20th class, Dioocia, like those of the 15th and 16th classes, 
depend on the number of stamens. 

The orders of the 21st class, Cryptogamia, constitute six natural 
families. 

1. FiucBs, — ^includes all Feme^ having the firuit on the leaves. 

2. Musoi, — Mosses. 

3. HfipATicAB, — LiverwortflL or succulent mosses. 

4. Aloab, — Sea-weeds, ana frog spittle. 

5w LicHSHis, — Lichens, found growing on the bark of old trees, old 
wood, Ac, 

6. FuNOL — Mushrooms, mould, blight, &c. 

Note. — No confiision is produced m taking the character of some 
classes, for orders in other classes ; for example : if you have a flower 
with ten stamens, united by their jUamenU into one t et, you know by 
the definition of the classes that it belongs to the cUmss Monadelphia ; 
you can then, because it has ten stamens, place it in the order De- 
«;andria. 



LECTURE V. 

«BTHOO OP AHALTZmO PLANTS BT A SERIES OP COMPARISONS— OENER AL RE- 
MARKS UPClf PLANTS — ^METHOD OP PRE8ERTIN0 PLANTS POR AN HERBARIUM 
— P0190II0UB PLANTS, AND THOSE WHICH ARE NOT POISONOUS. 

Tbb dissection of a plant is, properly, analjrsis j the meaning oi 
the term being a separation : but when we speak oi analyzing plants*, 
we mean something more than examining each part or the flower ; 
this is. indeed, the first step in the process ; but by analysis, we learn 
the Class, Order. Genus, and Species of the plant A person engaged 
In ascertaining the name of a plant, may b e said to be upon a Botanr 

Of Teir»drnam»~Of the classes Montdelphia and Diadelphia—Of ihe class Syn- 
^ACM-Of the Classes Ornandria, Monoscia, and Diojcia-Of the class Crypiosa- 
■DS—lfMinns of tb« word analvsia— How used in botanr 



1 



tb MFIUOD OF ANALY8fH 

ical JovmeWf and the plant being his Directory ; if he can r^ad the 
hiYtanical characters impressed on it by the hand of Nature, he will, 
by following system, soon arrive at his journey's end.* 

Let us suppose, then, we have before us a plant in blossom, of 
whose name and properties we are ignorant — The name must be 
first ascertained, and this can only be done with certainty by the 
Linnaean syvtem. 

In the firet place we have t'wo comparieone to make. 

1st Whether the Stamens and Pistils are visiblb. 

2d. Whether they are intisiblb. 

If the Stamens and Pistils are not visible, we have afaready arrived 
at the class, which is Cbtptoqamia. 

If, however, the Stamens and Pistils are visible^ we have now two 
comparisons to make. 

1st Whether the flowers have stamens and pistils on the same co- 
rolla. 

2d. Whether the Stamens and Pistils are placed on different co- 
rollas. 

If the Stamens and Pistils are on different flowers, we then shall 
fi[nd our plant either in the class DuEcia or Monatcia ; according as 
the Stamens and Pistils are on different flowers, proceeding from the 
same root, or fVom different roots. 

But if our plant has the Stamens and Pistils both enclosed in the 
sam^ corolUu we must next examine, 

1st Whether the Anthers are separate, or, 

2d. Whether the Anthers are untied. 

If we ^djhe anthers united around the pistily we have found the 
class of our plant ; it is STiiocifEsiA. 

If the Anthers are separate, we mint proceed to b fourth stage^ ano 

1st. Whether the jSiomentt are sepxraie^ or, 

2d. Whether ihe filaments are united with each other^ or, 

3d. Whether ihejilaments are united to the pistiL 

If the latter circumstance is ascertained, we need search no 
&rther ; our plant is in the class Gynandria. 

If the flower has not the filaments united to the pistiL we most as- 
certain if the filaments are united with each other : if^ they are so, 
and in two parcels or sets, the flower is in the class Diadblpbia, but. 

If in one parcel or set^ it is in the class Mon adelpbia. 

But if the filaments are separate^ we must next examine, 

1st Whether these are stmilar m length, or, 

2d. Whether they are of different len^hs. 

r Of different lengths, those only which have /bur or mt stamens are 
to De reffarded.) 

If we find our flower has six stamens^finir long and two short, we 
need GTO no farther, this is the class Tetradtnaiiia. 

If the flower has four stamens, two long, and tioo short, it j^ in the 

class DvDTIf AMA. 

If our flower comes under none of the foregoing heads, we mu^t 
then count the number of stamens ; if these amount to mere than ten, 
we must then consider their insertion^ as, 

* Thornton. 



Whfit two compansons to be fint made in analifxing a plant—When the atameni 
imd piania are encloaed in the aame corolla, what is next to be conaidered t—When 
the anthers are aeparate. what must be done T— If the filaments are aeparatSL what 
most be obssr?ea1~If the flower baa n it stamina of uneiinal length, what is to bs 
wssrred i 



GENERAL PACTS RBLATINO TO VEOBTABLSS. iB 

1^ Whether inaerted on Uis calyx or coroUa, oi, 
2d. Whether inserted on thfi Receptacle, 

If we find the Stamens inserted on the RecepiacU, the flower is in 
the class Poltandria \ but if on the Calyx or Corolla, it is in Icosan- 

DRIA. 

If oar flower hat less than twenty stamens, with none of the pecu- 
ianti» abo\e mentioned, of connexion, pogition, or length, we have 
imly to cotiut the number of stamens, m order to be certain of the 
class ; if there are ien stamens, it is in DccAMimiA ; and so on throu;;^h 
the nine remaining classes. This is the true aoai(3Ftical process ; but 
when we put plants together to form a species, and species together 
to form a genus, and genera together to. form an order, and orders 
together to form a class, weJIhen proceed by Synthesis, which means 
putting together. 

y SenenU Pad* rtlatinjf to Vegetable*. 

Plants are furnished with pores, by which they imbibe nourishment 
from surrounding bodies. The p^rt whicli fixes the plant in the 
earth, and absorm from it the juices necessary to vegetation, is the 
root ; this organ is never wanting. 

The item prpceeds from the root ; sometimes it creeps upon the 
earth, or remains concealed in its bosom ; but generally, the stem 
ascends either by its own strength, or, as in the case of vines, by sup- 
porting itself upon some other body. The divisions of the stem are 
Its branches j the divisions of the branches are its boughs. When the 
vegetable has no stem, the flower and fruit grow from the tops of the 
root : but when the stem exists, that or its brauctes bear the leaves, 
flowers^ and fruits. Herbs have generally sofl, watery stems, of short 
duration, which bear flowers once, and then die. 

IVees and shrubs have solid and woody &tegpas ; they Hve and bear 
flowers man^ years. 

Small bodies of a roimd or conical form, consisting of thin scales, 
Iving closely compacted together, appear every year upon the stems, . 
the boughs, and the branches of trees. They contain the genns ol 
the productions of the following years, and secure them froit) the 
severity of the seasons. These germs, and the scales which cover 
them, are called buds. The buds of the trees and shrubs of equi* 
noi'.tial countries, h<ive few scales, as they are less needed for pro- 
tection against inclemencies of weather. — ~ — - 

Leaves, like flowers, proceed from buds ; the former are the lungs 
of vegetables ; they absorb water and carbonic acid from the atmo- 
sphere, decompose them by the actionof rays of light, and exhale or 
give out oxygen gas. 

Vegetables, like animals, produce others of their kind, and thus per- 
*H^tuate the works of creation. The organs essential to the perfec- 
tion of plants, are the stamens and pistils. Those plants in which 
the stamens and pistils are manifest, are called Phenogamous ; where 
thi*8e are rather suspected thandempnstrated to exist, they are called 
CryptiigoMms, The presence of a stamen and pistil only constitutes 
B perJectTisyKef \ but m general, these orsaus are surrounded with 
an inner envek^)e, called the corolla, and an outer one, called the 
cafvjr. When there is but one envelope, as in the tulip, this is oflen 
cu Jed by the more general term of perianth, which signifies, sur- 
rounding the flower. Persons ignorant of botany, give exclusively 

When M the flower in one of the first ten clasiietf 1— Difierenoe between analytts and 

Rntheeifl— Stent— Branchea--Bough»-Herhs—Treea and Shrube— Bud*— Leare^ - 
ler iKaafoas and Cryptu^sumuas planta. 
3* 



iC HBRBARIUlt 

die name of JUrwer to these envekupes, wMch are odaik remarltabfo 
fcfr the brilliancy of their colours, the elegance of their forms add 
the fragrance of their perflunes. 

MeOwd qf prtatrvinff PlanU^ and qf preparing an fferhariunu 

Plants collected for anal3rsis, may be preserved fresh many days 
in aldose tin box, by occasionally sprinkling them with water ; f hey 
may also be preserved by placing their stems in water, but not as 
weU by the latter, as the former method. While attending to the 
science of Botany, you should keep specimens of all -the plants you 
can procure. An herbarium neat^ arranged is t)eautiful, and may 
be rendered highly usrful, by affording an opportunity to eomp ire 
many species together, and U likewise serves to fix in the mind the 
characters of plants. It is a good method in collecting plants for an 
herbarimn^ to have a poK-folio, or a book in which tnev may be 
placed before the parts begin to wilt Specimens should be placed 
between the leaves of paper, either newspaper or any other kind 
which is of a loose texture, and will easily ab^ii) the moisture of the 
plants ; a board with a weight upon it should then be placed upon 
the paper containing them ; the plants should be taken out frequently 
at first ; as oflen as once or twice a day, and the paper dried, or the 
plants placed between other dry sheets of paper. Small plants may 
oe dried between the leaves of a book. Plants difier in the lensth of 
time required for drying as ^ey are more or less juicy ; some dry in 
a few days, others not sooner than two or three weeks. When the 
specimens are dry, and h sufficient number coDected to commence 
an herbarium, a DOok should be proctu'ed, composed of blank paper, 
(white paper gives the plants a more showy appearance.) A quarto 
size is more^umvenient than a folio. Upon the nrst page of each leaf 
should be fastened one or more of the dried specimens, either with 
glue or by means of cutting through the paper, and raising up loops 
under which the stems may be placed. By the sides of the plants 
should be written the class^ order, generic, and epecific name ; also 
the place where found, and the season of the year. The colours of 
plants frequently change in dryinff ; the blu^ pale red, and white, 
often turn black, or lose tiieir colour; yellow, scarlet, violet, and 
green, are more durablev An herbarium should be carefully guard- 
ed against moisture and insects ; as a security against the latter, the 
plants may be brushed over with corrosive-suWmate. 



Botanical 

As a healthful and a^eeable exercise, we would recommend fre- 

Suent botanical excursions ; you will experience more pleasure from 
le science, by seeing the flowers in their 0¥m homes ; a dry grove 
of woods, the borders of little streams, the meadows, the pastures, 
and even the waysides, will afford you constant subjects for botanical 
observations. To the hardier sex, who can climb mountains, and 
penetrate marshes, many strange and interesting plants will present 
themselves, which cannot be found except in their peculiar situations , 
of these you nnist be content to obtain specimens, without seeing 
them in their native wilds. You will, no doubt, easily obtain such 
specimens, for there is, usualfy, among the cultivators of natural sci- 
ence, a generosity in affording assistance, and imparting to others 
the treasures which nature lavishes upon those who have a taste lo 
enjoy them. 

Mothod of presenriDK plants, and uf preparing an lierbartuiii — ^Botanical extui 
nous. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 91 

Poismunu PUmts, and Hkotc whiek are noi PoiMmou», 

In collecting flowers, you should be cautious i*^th respect to ftoi* 
ttmous plants. Such as have five stamens arid one pistil, wkh a co- 
rolla or a dull, lurid colour, and a disam-eeable smell, are usually 
poisonous; the Thorn apple (straihoniurn) atid-the Tobacco are ex- 
amples. The Umbelliferotis plants, which grow in vfet places, have 
asually a nauseous smell : such plants are paisonoiM, as the water 
hemlock. Umbelliferous plants which grow in dry places, usually 
have an aromatic smell, and are not poisonous, as Caraway and 
FenneL 

Plants with Labiate corollas, and containing their seeds in cap- 
sules, are often poisonous, as the Foxglove *, (DigitaHs ;) also, such 
as contain a miUcy juice, unless they are compound flowers. Such 
plants as have homed or hooded nectaries, as the Columbine and 
Monk's-hood, are mostly poisonous. 

Among plants which are seldom poisonous are the compound 
flowers, as the Dandelion and Boneset; sucli as have labiate corol- 
lais, vrith seeds lying naked in the calyx, are seldom or never poison- 
ous ; the Mint and Thyme are examples of such plants. The Papi- 
Uonctceous flowers, as me pea and bean ; the Cructform, as the radish 
and mustard, are seldom found to be poisonous. Such plants as have 
theif stamens standing on the cB}yx, as the rose and apple, are never 
poisonous; neither me ^ass.-like plants with gliune cal3rxes, as 
Wheat, Rye, and Orchard-grass, (Dactylis.) 

Proper Flmoere/or Analyne. 

In selecting flowers for analysis, you must never take double ones ; 
the stamens (and fn many cases tne pistils also) ehantie to petals by 
cultivation, therefore you cannot know by a double flow«*r, how many 
stamens or pistils belong to it in its natural state. Botanists seem to 
view as a kind of sacrilege, the changes made by culture, in the natu- 
ral characters of plants ; they call double flowers, and variegated ones, 
produced by. a mixture of aifierent species, monsters and deformities. 
These are harsh expressions to be applied to Roses and Carnations, 
which our taste must lead us to admire, as intrinsically beautiful, al- 
though their relative beauty, as subservient to scientific illustration, 
is certainly destroyed by the labour of the florist The love of na- 
tive wild flowers is no doubt greatly heightened by the habit of seek- 
ing them out, and observing them in their peculiar situations. A 
B^anist, at ^e discovery or some lowly plant, growing by the side 
of a brook, or almost concealed in the clefl of a rock, will often ex- 
perience more vivid delight than could be produced hy a view of the 
most splendid exotic. Botanical pursuits render us interested in 
every vegetable production : even such as we before looked upon as 
useless, present attractions as objects of scientific investigation, and 
become associated with the pleasing recollections, arising from the 
gratification of our love of knowledge. A peculiar interest is given 
to conversation by an acquaintance with any of the natural sciences ; 
and when females shall have more generally obtained access to 
these delightflil sources of pure enjoyment we may hope that scan- 
dal which oflener proceeds from a ^9^nt of^better subjects, than from 
malevolence of disposition, shall cease to be regarded as a charac- 
teristic of the sex. It is important to the cause of science, that it 
should become fashionable ; and as one means of efiecting this, the 

Poisonoas pUntr- Oompound flower* •oldom poisonoas —Double fluwen not proper 
for nnalyae— Efieet of Botanical purauita— Of an aociuaintance with any of the natural 



Jl GfiNBRAL RENAKKa 

(uirlours of those ladiea, wha have advantages for inteHectua! im 
^rovement, should more frequently exhibit specimens of their owu 
iM;ientific taste. The fashionable et ceteras of scrap books, engra- 
vings, and albums, do not reflect upon tlieir possessors any great 
degree of credit To paste pictures, or pieces of prose or poetry, 
into a book ; or to collect in an c^bum the wit and ^ood sense of 
others, are not proofii of one's own acquirementB ; and 3ie possession 
of elegant and curious engravings, indicates a full purse, rather than 
a weU stored nind ; but herbariufmf and books of impresnons cj 
planU* drawings, dbc. show the taste and knowledge of those who 
execute them. 

It is unfortunately too much the case, that female ingenuity, (espe- 
cially in the case of 3roung ladies after leaving schooL) is In a great 
decree directed to trivial objects, which have no reference either to 
utility^ or to moral and intellectual improvement But a taste for 
scientific pursuits once acquired, a lady will feel that she has no lime 
for engagements, which neither tend to the good of others, nor to 
make herself wiser or better. 

* NfanMTqfUUnngimprM9%ofiMtifUavt»^'-ViM oiled paper over the smoke of s 
lamp until it oecomes darkened; to this paper, apphr the lea£ having previoasly 
warmed it between the handi, that il may be phanL Place the lower aurmee of \\m 
leaf upon the blackened paper, that the naroeroua yeint which run tbrooKh its extent, 
and which are so prominent on this side, mar receive from the paper a portion of the 
arooke. Press the leaf upon the psper, oy piacins upon it some thin paper, and rub> 
bing the fingers gently over it, so that every part or the leaf may come in contact with 
the iooted oil-paper. Then remove the leaf, and place the aooted side upon clean 
white paper, pressing h gently as before t upon removing the leaf| the paper will pre- 
sent a delicate and perfect outline, together with an accurate ezhibitioo of the veina 
wnich extend in every direction through it, more correct apd beautiful than the fineai 
drawing. 

Famale ingenuity too often directed to trivial obiacta. 
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LRCTURE VI •* 

OttPOBT AJfCB OP 0B8BRTINQ EXTBBMAL OBJEOTS— ▼BaBTABLES COlfBIST Ol' 1 VTC 

BETS OP bB04N&-^F THB BOOT. 

The exercises wliich constitute the principal part of* our previous 
course of lectures, are chiefly designees to assist you in jJS^acncal bot- 
any. It is not expected that you are to be the passive receivers of 
instruction, but that you are to compare with real objects, the de- 
Acnptions which are presented ; by doing this faithfully, you will find 
your minds graduaUy strengthened, and more competent to compare 
and judge in abstract studies, where the subjects oflnvestigation are 
in the mind onhr, and cannot, like ttve plante, be looked at vrith the 
ejres, and handled with the hands. 

All our thoughts, by means of the senses, are originally derived 
fW>m external objects. Suppose an infant to exist, wm> could neither 
hear, see, taste, smell, nor feel f aD the embrym of thought and emo- 
tion might exist within it ; it might have a soul capable of as high at- 
tainments as are within the reach of any created beings ; but this 
stml, while thus imprisoned, could gather no ideas ; the beauty of 
reflected ligbt, constituting all tne variety of colouring ; the harmonv 
of sounds, me fragrant odours of flowers, the various flavours, which 
are derived from our sense of taste, the ideas of soft, smooth, or 
hard ; all must for ever remain unknown to the soul confined to a- 
body having no means of communication with the world around it 
The scMil, in its relation to external objects^ mi^ be compared to the 
embryo plant, which, imprisoned within th^ seed, woidd tor ever re- 
main inert, were no means provided ^r its escape from biis confine- 
ment, and no communication opened between it and the air, the light, 
and vivifying influence of th^.earth. 

Since our first ideas are derived from extemcd nature, is it not a 
rational cenelusion that we should add to this original stock of 
knowledge, by a continued observation of objects addressed to oui 
senses 7 After the years of infancy are past, and we begin to study 
books, should we. neglecting sensible objects, seek only to gain ideas 
from the leamea ; or, in other words, should we, in the pursuit of 
human sciences, overk>ok the works of God ? 

Having now enabled you to understand the method of analyzing 
plants, we shall proceed to consider more fiilly the different organs 
of plants, with the uses of each, \h the vegetable economy. 

In plants, as well as animals, each part or organ is intimately con- 
nected with the whole ; and the vegetable, as well as the animal bf^> 
ing, depends for its existence on certain laws of organization. 

We shall consider the vegetable organs under two 'classes; the 
firsft, including such organs as promote the growth of the plant, as ttie 
root, leaves, ic. ; the second, such as perfect the seed^ and thas pro- 
vide for the reproduction of the species, called organs of frucUnca- 
tion. 

Studf of external objects atrengtbene tbe mind — Abstract studies facilitated by ao- 
jtraintance with the natural sciences— Our first ideas gained by the sen8es— Analogy 
between the sool mod the embryo plant — We should not confine our aibi^ntion exciu- 
sirely to books — Ve^table. as well as soiroal cxistenoet depeudt on uertaiu laws of 
oTKanixation—Two kinds oi organs of vegetables 
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n/tketfoot 

The root (radix; is that part of the vegetable which enters the 
earth, and extends in a direction contraiy to the growth of the stem ; 
it supports the plant in an upright positiouj and at the same tini« 
gives nourishment to every^art of it There are exceptions to the 
^neral fact, of a root being fixed in the ground ; some plants, af 
the pond-liJy. grow in water, and are caUed aqwUic^ Tfrom oqutL, wa- 
ter,) some, like tfie mistletoe^ have no root, but fix tJi^mselves upon 
oilier plants, and derive sustenance firom them j such are called par- 

The Root consists! of two parts, the Caudex, or wuun body of the 
Root, and the Radicle^ or Jibres ; mese ave capillary tube& which ab- 
Siirb the nourishn^ent that is conveyed to other parts or the plant 
This nourishment ascending through the stem, experiences in the 
leaves and green parts of the plant, an important change, effected, in 
part, through the agencv of air and light; and a portion of it, 
through a different set of vessels, flows back, in what Is called the 
returning sap, or cambium. 

Between the Caudex and stem is a point, called the neck^ or root 
Block ; any injury to this part is followed by the death of the plant 

Roots, with respect to duration, are annual, Mennialy or peremdaL 

Annual Roots — are such as live but one year. They come from 
the seed in the spring, and die in autumn, including such as are 
raified fr*^ m the seed every year ; as peas, beans, cucumbers, Ac. 

Hienmat Roots — are such as Uve two years. They do not produce 
any flowers the first season, the next stimmer they blossom, the seeds 
mature, and the roots die. The roots of cabbages are often, after 
the first season, preserved in cellars during the winter In the^ring 
they are set oiR in gardens, and produce flowers; the petals of 
whrch, in time, fall on, and the germ gro^sQs into a pod which con- 
tains the seed. The raot hairtnsr performed this oflfice, then dies, 
and no process can restore it to me ; the flowering is thowight to ex- 
haust the vital energy or Imng principle. The onioi^ beet, and 
carrot, are biennial plants. 

Perennial Roots — are those whose existence is prolonged a num- 
ber of years to an indefinite period; as the asparagus, geranium, 
and rose ; also trees and shrubs. Climate and cultivation affeU ♦He 
duration of the roots of vegetables. Many perennial plants become ^ 
annual by tranaj^anting them into cold climates : the garden nastur- 
don, originally a perennial shrub in South Amerfba, has become 
in our latitude an annual plant 

Fomu qf Ro9t9, 

There are mahy varieties in the forms of roots ; the most impor- 
tant are the branching^ fJbrous^ spindle^ creeping^ granulated^ tubrj^ 
oiui, and bulbous. 

iBt Branching root^ (Fi^. 12.^ This is the most common kind ; it 
consists of numerous ramifications, resembling in appearance the 

* The word partiU^ from the Gh^ek p«ra, with, and «i<ot, corn, was first applied 
to those who had the care of the corn uaed in religious tseremoniea, and were allowed 
a share of the sacrifice ; dRerward it waa applied to thoa^ who depended on tha 
great, and earned their welcome bjr flattery ; by analogy, the term is now appUad to 
plants which live apon othera. 

Definition ot the root — Aquatic roots— Parasitea— Division of the root*- Annual roots 
—Biennial Perennial rootA— Ciaaaification of roota as founded upon llheir faKwam^ 

Braiichinic foou 
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• branchmt ura trer ; KomroTtHeKP 

branches imHtrate to a |rrrat 
dppth in the earth, and oihera 
„ creep almost horizontally near its 

-,-^ surfape. Experiments have been 

''''' made, which show, that branches 

rj^ by being buried in the soil ma> 

,' become roots; and roots, by b» 

ing elevated in the atmosphere 
become branches covered with 
' foliage. We often see the upturn- 

ed roots of trees, throwing out 
eaves. Branching roots terminate in libres or radiclet ; these are 
n reali^ the proper roots, as they imbibe, through pores, the nour- 
rhment whicli the plant derives from the earth. Nature furnishes 
his nourishment in the moisture, and various salts, which are con- 
ained in the soil. 



kinds of grasses, and most annual plants, 
fibres usually grow directly from ttie bottom of 



Pig. 13. 



\ that grass of various kinds will live and Bourish 
\ in a soil loo dry and barren to produce other 
\) vegetation, is owing to the abundance of the 
\, fibres, which absorb all the nourishment that thd 
ground afibrds. 
Id. SpiruUe Root, (Fig. 14.) This is targe at the top, 
and tapering downward ; as carrots, radishes, and many 
of the Wnnial plafltn. This root is not well provided 
with the means oflmbibihg su.stenance, on account of a 
deficiency of radlclts. That these are the agents, by 
which the root i^ nouriebe^, may be seen by immersing 
a young radish in wpt°r until every part is covered ex- 
cent the radicles, the '. i bage will soon dia ;— but if the 
radicles of anolhei ■" . '.eh are immersed in water, the 
plant will live and look ,i ■eh for some time. The Spin- 
dle Root is often forki . r\. '<i the mandraiie,* the divis- 
ions of which are thong-vf" .. -mble the lower part of 
the human figure. Sometimes the spindle root instead 
of terminating In a point, appears as if the end had been 
cut or bitten ofl'; this is caUed an abrupt root, or more 
scientifically, premorte, (See Fie. 15,) which signifies 
bitten. The violet and cowslip mrnish example ol' this 
kind of root A foreign plant called the Devil's bii,| re- 
ceived the name on account of its abrupt root; it having 
been superstltiously believed in former times, thai as Ihe 
plant was useful for medicine, the devil, out of v>ite to 
mankind, had bitten off the root 

> .Ifro^ mandnmra, Tba wonl auudnika is Mtd iom dsrivad friiai iha QeiuiM 

injTagm, nman'Uiae nun. 

1^ .in &a (in^iiau, or ■ kind of Scabiotu 

l>*.bTOt:s N»'<— Spindle rool— lin[<ar»ii<» of ndiclM- Puliad (pindl* roai--Pi« 
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4th. CrgepingRoot, (Fig. 16.) Thjp root, 
instead of forcing ite way perpendicularly 
into the earth, extends nurizontally, and 
•enda out fibres, as may be seen in the Straw 
berry. It is very tenacious of life, as any part 
of it, cont^ning a joint, viU grow. This root 
is eometimes luefui', by the dbres spreading 
and interlacing themselves, and thus render- 
ing a soil more permanent Holland would 
be liable tobe washed away by the action o. 
water, were it not that ib 
coasts are bound together 
by tttea* creeping plants. 
This root will grow in 
sandy, tight soits, which 
scarcely produce any oth- 
er vegetation. 
Fig. 16. 

Mb. Oramiiated 



». like ladicle ; this 
(^ form approaches. 
1 to that of some 
'^ varieUes of U.e 
tuberous. 
— "- 6th. TVterwXoot. This 

kind of root is hard, solid, 
and fleshy; it consists ul 
one knob or tuber ; as in 
the potato, a; oi^f many 
such, connected by strings 
or filaments, as in the arti- 
choke, 6. These tubers are 
leservoirsof moisture, nour- 
ishment, and vital enersy 
The potato ia in reality but 
an excresceBce,proceeding 
&oin the real root ; and it ia 
a singular fact that this nu- 
tritious si^tance Is the pro- 
duct of a plant whose h uit 
^often termed potato baSv) 
LB ptHsonous. The root ol 
■otne of the orchis plante, 
(Fig. IS. c.) consiste of two 
tubers, resembling the two 
lobes into which abean may 
bedivided. Tuberous roots 
kre knobbed, as in the potato, or^, as In the orcbl% abrupt, as in the 
plantain, /uinn4a(ed, when several are bondled together, as in Che 
asparagus, and sevrrs' species of orctiia. 

Cnrvinw rom— lip imi-'f^inwin [I nl landers null led rool— Toberous raol— IV 
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Vlg. 19, at a, shows a root 
of tEe Ophria, one of the or- 
chis tribe of plants. It is 
composed of a mass oi 
crowded tubers. It is called 
a grwnoge root At 6, is a 
fateiculatfd. tuberous root, 
as in the asphodel. At c, the 
tubers are suspended from 
an upright body or caudex, 
as in the root of the Spvnta 
fiUptndula. 



Roots aaroetimes produce a kind 
'^ of bud, or litUe bulb, called by thu 
Frenchbotanists, (ui-ton. 1 1 appears 
doubtful whether this, and indeed 
the bulb, should be considered un- 
der the hend of roots or buds. The 
figure at A shows a tuberous root 
crowded with turiona, some of 
which, a, a, are in a germinating 
state. At B, is a bulbous root (cro- 
cus) showing the turions at a, a, 
, while at h, appears one which is 

partiaUy developed. 

7th. Biilbout rotii, a fleshy root, 
of a bulbous or globular form. It 
Kcem ^ designed to enclose and protect the future plant against cold 
aiid wet Bulbous plants belong chiefly to the great division of Mon- 
ocntyledonR, or those whose seeds have but one cotyledon ; they pro- 
dme some of the earliest flowers of sprinff. and afford the most 
Ijeauliful ornaments of the ffarden. Amoog them are the Hyacinth, 
the Crown lm|ierial^ the Lily, and the Tulip, with a great Variety of 
other splendid and interesting flowers. Tlie use of the bulb being to 
prestTve Iheyomifi pliint from the effect of cold, we see the boimtifiil 
Hl^ttcy of providence in the number of bulbous plunls in cold countries 
Bulbs seem to be nnalogous to buds, and in some plants grow like 
tlion) upon st«ms or brunches ; as in the tiger-lily and tree-onion j in 
the Utter, the bulbs or onions grow upon ttie stalks in clusters of foor 
or five, continuing to enlarge, until their weight brings them to the 
ground, where they take rooL This is a vioiparmts plant, or one 
which produces its ol&pring alive ; such iilants as produce aeed^ or 
BUch animals as produce their offspring irom eggs, are called ovtpor 
Totu. BultM are »olid, as in the turnip, (Fig. 21, o,) tiuticated, or 
coated, aa in the onion b, and tcaty, as in the white lily c 
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_, -, - Somp buRn (He sf 

"8- "' J T the bLiRsomiiis i.l 

_ 6 le plant, and iie« 

nesar« formed lr>im 
le baae or sides o! 
ie original bulb. 
>'hich, in their turn, 
roduce plants. Thia 
t the fact wiih ri-- 
' pect to the orchis 

., „, - ribej in which every 

^ear one bulb or tu- 
ber dies, and the other throws out a new stem, (see Fig. 19. c ,) bv 
this means it changes its position, though slowly, since it takes but 
one very short step each year. 

Gardeners take up their bulbous roots as often as once in two or 
three years. In some plants the new bulbe are formed benidr the old 
^ones; thus they become crowded, and produce inferior flowers. 
Many kinds, as the tulip and the narcissus, fiirm the new iMiIbs t/iu/rr 
the old ones, and these become at Ipn^h toodeep in the earth ; while 
the new bultw of the crocus and gladiolus, and some others, grow 
above the old ones, and on account of being too near the surface, are 
.iable to be injured by frosts and drought 

Fig. 22 shows at A, a root of 

Solomon's seal, ( ConvaHat-Ui ;) a, 

a, are the young bulbs of the plant ; 

b marks the spot trom which the 

decayed stalk of the former year 

has (alien ; d, d are the fibres or 

true fool uf Che plant. 

At B, is a root of the Ixia, or 

t Blackberry Lily ; a shows the 

young bulb formed above the pa- 

^, rent one, which is withering in 

cimspqiience of imparting its vig- 

• II < • our to its otispnng. 

The bulbous root might nmri' projHTly be termed the bttlbi/erotrg 

' bulb-beiirinw root, since all that is truly a root is the fibrous pan. 

At A, Fig. 23, is a root of this 

kind ; a shows the disk or surface 

where the fibres are attached tci 

I >, the base of the bulb ; this is the 

F^ root-stalk. The bulb above it con- 

" I tains the leaves, stems, and Howers 

I -joftlie plunt. ll shows the same 

iJ bulb rut vertically, in order to ex 

y pose the embryo plant 

The production by means of 

' bulbs, is only a continuation of the 

old plant, while b^ means of the 

seed, a new plant IS brought forth 

\ i)1s Is an important distinction ; and it is observed that in process 

if time, a plant continued by means of reproduction, whether by 
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■.e in the produciion of plant* br rtipsi 
ibaug pUmi— ExDlun Pig. 32— Ki).|a 
of plains hf bulEM, Ac and bv raraii 
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"Hilbs, grafting, or any other manner, oltinuitely dwindles and degen* 
emtps as if worn out with old age, and it becomes necessary to re- 
new its vigour by producing a young plant from the seed. This is 
the case with the potato, for the fanner often finds his stock degen- 
erated, and is obliged to provide himself with new roots produced 
from the seed. 

The specific character of plants is sometimes taken from the root 
and in some cases the specific name ; as solanum tuberotuin^ the po- 
tato, and ranunculus bulbostUy the bulbous ranunculus. The tuber- 
ous and bulbous roots distinguish those species from all others of the 
families Solanum and Ranunculus. 

The forms of roots are so various, that it is impossible to give 
names to all ; even in the same species of plants, the root presents 
many varieties of form. In the potato, for example, we see some 
roots round, and of an even surface, others long and oval, and some 
very knobbed and irregular ; but yet amidst all this variety there is 
a prevailing uniformity, and we can usually at one glance distin- 
guish a potato, by its form, from all other vegetables. It might, at 
first, have appeared as if there could be little interesting in the con- 
sideration of roots^ which are destitute of that symmetry of parts and 
liveliness of colouring, which is exhibited in other organs of the 
plant We find, on casting a rapid glance over the face of the earth, 
that all this variety in the form of roots is not without its peculiar 
use. Mountains being exposed to winds, we find them covered with 
plants which have branching roots with strong and woody fibres. 
These fastening themselves mto the clefts of rocks, take firm hold, 
and the trees mey suppoit, seem undauntedly to brave the violence 
of storms and tempests. Spindle roots abound in rich, soft grounds, 
which they can easily penetrate. Damp and loose soils are rendered 
fit for the use of man. by being bound together by creeping and 
fibrous roots. We fina here, as in every part of nature, proofs of a 
wise Creator, who makes naught 

" la vain, or not for admirable encU." 

We have now described those roots which grow by being fixed in 
the earth. But besides these, there are plants which are not fixed, 
but float about in the water ; some grow upon other plants, and some 
seem to derive sustenance from air alone. 

Of the first kind, or aquatic roots, is the Lemna or duckmeat which 
grows in stagnant water, having thread-like roots, not confined to 
any fixed place. The water star-grass,* previous to its blossoming, 
floats about, and is nourished by its suspended fibres ; after fiower- 
•ng, it sinks to tlie bottom, its roots become fixed, and its seeds ripen. 
These seeds germinating, a new race of plants appear, which, rise to 
Jie surface of the water, blossom, and sink to the earth, producing in 
turn their successors. Some of the Cryptogamous plants, particularly 
of the genus Fucus, exist in a wanderin«r manner, often forming 
islands of considerable size. In the Gulf of Florida, the Fucits nutans 
is very abundant ; this, by voyagere, is often called gulf-weed, and is 
sometimes found in masses extending many miles, and, 

*' Sailing ou ocean's foam, 

Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempests breath prevail." 

How strikingly analogous this poor weed to many a human being, 
blown about on the ocean of life, by every breath of passion or oa- 

♦ CallUriche aquatica. 

Specific character and nsme talien from the roots— Roots of the same species soni«> 
tiraes vary in form— Utility in the variety of form in rooia— Aauaiic roots. 
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pHoe! Who wovAd not rather, like the mountain oak, meet tfie 
Btorms of life firmly rooted in virtuous principles, than to he fioate<5 
along even by the breath of pleasure, without end or aim, forgetfu. 
of the past, and careless of the future ? To the virtuous, aflOictiotis 
serve but to strengthen them in goodness ; so, 

** Yonder oaks ! superior to the power 

Of all tbe warring windn of heaven do nte» 

And from tlie stormy promontory tower; 

Willie each assailing blast increase of strength supplies.** 

We find some roots growing on other plants, and appearing to de 
rive sustenance from their Juices. These are called jpara«t2«# ; this 
term is often applied to persons who are willing to five in depend- 
ance upon others; and so despicable does this trait of character ap- 
pear, that we almost conceive it a kind of meanness, even for a phml 
to live without elaborating its own food. Parasitic plants are com- 
mon in tropical regions ; sometimes many kinds are found upon the 
same tree, presenting a curious variety of foliage. ' In our climate^ 
except in the Cryptogamous f^niily. as lichens, mosses, Sec. we have 
but few genera of^these plants.* The Dodder and Mistletoe are eel 
ebrated parasitic plants. 

Some plants ^ow without roots; these arecaUed air plants: they 
are furnished with leaves or stems which seem to inhale^ but not to 
ex/io/p fluids ; their substance is usually fleshy and juicy; some ol 
them flourish in the most dry and sandy places, exposed to a burning 
sun ; as the StapeliOy sometimes called the vepetable cameL The 
Epidendrum grows and blossoms for years, suspended from the 
ceiling of a room, an3 nourished only by air. 

Many roots, as the rhubarb, wild-turnip, blood-root, Ac. possi*» 
important medicinal properties. The growth of the root is most 
rapid in autumn ; at this season, the sun oeing less powerful, and the 
air more charged with moisture, the juices condense in the lower 
part of the plant, and nourish it, but as the season becomes cold, 
vegetation is checked; the winter is the best time to collect roots for 
medicinal purposes, t>ecause their peculiar virtues are then mo&*l 
concentrated 



LECTURE VII. 

OP THE STEM. 



Tbe stem is the body of a plant, whether it be a tree like the ouk, 
a shrub like the lilac, or an herb like the poppy ; its use is to sastain 
the branches, leaves, and flowers, and to serve as an organ of com- 
munication between them and the root, conducting from the latter to 
the former, the animal and vegetable substances, salts, and earthy 
matter, which the radicles, bv their mouths, suck up for the nourisli- 
ment of the plant The innuence of light and air is, through the 
mc dium of the stem, conveyed from the feaves to the root 

* In the Ticinity of Troy. I bare seen a rery beaa<ifbl species of the Pterotpora, 
growing upon a branch of the whortleberry. Its colour was a bright crimson, which 
contrasted finely with the white flowers and green leaves of the plant on which it 
grew. 

Parasitic plants— Air plant*— Proper time to ooliect roou loi medicinal 
Stem, ita use. 
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If a plant be watered by any colourecl liquid, the stem wffl, in Usie^ 
«how chat this fluid has ascended into it There is aiso in tiie stem 
a set of vessels to carry downward the juices, which have passed 
through peculiar processes in the leaves of the plant 

But of the circulation of ^uids in the vegetable substance we shaD 
speak more particularly hereafter. Our present object is, to de^ribe 
the external appearance of the vegetable organs, and not their in- 
ternal structure ; or, in other words, it is the anatomy and not the 
t-h^siology of plants, which we are now attempting to explain. 

The different kinds of stems have been divided 
into seven classes, as follows — 

Caulis* or proper stem, Culm, Scape, Peduncle^ 
Petiole, Frond, and Stipe, 

1st Caulif, or proper stem, is such as is seen in 
forest trees, in shrubs, and in most annual plants. 
The caulis is either simple, as in the White luy ; or 
branching, as in the Greranium. The branchmg is 
the more common form. You have here (Fig. 24^ 
the representation of a caulis, or proper stem (a ;) 
Fig- 24. a peduncle, or flower stalk (6 ;) and a petiole, or 
leafstalk (c.) 

2d. Culm, or straw, (Fig. 25,) is the kind of stem 
which you see in grasses and rushes. The culm 
is either witfumt knots, as in the Bulrush, jointed or 
knotted, as in Indian corn, genicidated, or bent like 
an elbow, as in some of the grasses. Those culms 
which are bent, are also knotted^ though they may 
Pii^ 2(. be knotted without being bent 

The Bamboo, Sugar Cane, and 
various species of Reeds, have 
stems of tne culm kind ; some of 
them, particularly the Bamboo, 
are known to attain the height of 
forty feet ^ 

3d. Scave, (Fig. 26, a, a,) a stalk 
springing from the root, which bears 
the flower and firuit. but not the leaves : 
as the Dandelion, tne Cowslip, and the 
Lily of the Vallev. Plants with scapes 
are sometimes called stemless plants ; in 
this case, the scape would be consider- 
ed as a pedimcle proceeding from the 
root 

4th. Peduncle, or flower stalk, is but a 
subdivision of the caulis or stem ; (See 
Fig. 24, b;) it bears the flower and fruit, 
wit not the leaves ; when the peduncle is divided, each subdivision 
is called a pedicel. In determining the species of plants, we often 
consider the length of the peduncle, compared with the flower ; as, 
whether it is longer or shorter. When there is no peduncle or flower 
stalk, the flowers are said to be sessile, 

* This kind of stem is by the French cmlled tige ; the i should be eonnded like s^ 
the ^ soft like >, aa in t^c l^e word 0«*!iie is from the Greek Kaulo9^ a item. 

DiTision of stems— Caulis— Culm— Scape. 
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Mh. PetMe, or leaf auik, la » kind of atem, like a fiilcnim, Mm- 
Donin^ the leaf, aa the peduncle suppom the fluwer ; it is usually 
jreeo, and appears tu be s part of the leaf itself. The petiole of 
many plants is somewhat in the form of a cylinder ; but the uppet 
surface is rather flattened, the under surface convex. You will fin<i 
this remark useful, in distin^ishing the foot-stalks of compouml 
leaves Irom young branches, with which they are sometimes coi>- 
founded. In most cases, the leaves and flowers- are supported by 
distinct foot-stalks, but sometimes the foot-etalk supports both Uie 
leaf and flower. The Petiole is often compared with the leaf; as tlie 
peduncle ia with the flower, as to its relative length, in the different 
■pecies. 

t, 6th. Frond. (Fig. 27.) The term 
> frond, belongs entirely to Cryptoga- 
mous plants. This term howeveris ap- 
plied to the leaf rather than the stem ; 
m this sketch of the fern, the leafy part. 
b, ia the frond ; this bears the flower ana 
(irujt Linnaeus considered the leaves 
of palm-trees as fronds ; we shall here- 
after remark upon the different internal 
■tructure of their stems from those of 
the oak and other plants which are 
termed catiiine, because their stem is a 
cavlU. Plants with fronds are mono- 
cotyledon o us. 
7th. Stipe. The stem of the fern (Fig, 27 a.) is called a stipe. By 
Dbservations of geologists it is ascertained that aliped plants were 
created before cauiine ones; petrifactions of the former being found 
in the lower formations of the earth, while no remains of cauiine 
Pi*. 28. plants are ever found there. The stalk of a flingus or 
uiHluU mushroom is called a stipe. The term is also applied to 
MSgl^ the slender thread, which in many of the compound flnw- 
^■^ '^ ers, elevates the hairy crown with which the seeds are 
r fiirnished, and connects It with the seed. Thus, in a seed 
I * of the Dandelion, which is here represented, the column 
. (Fig. 28, a,) standing on the seed {(>,) and elevating the 
A^ian (c) is the stipe. - 

Here is a mushroom with tlie cap (Fig. 29, rf,) 
elevated on its stipe (e.) 

Branches. The stem is either timple, or divii/ed 
into branches. The branches are parts of the 
plant which proceed immediately from the 
trunk ; the division of these are called branch- 
I Fig. 29. tet» ; a diminutive appellation, which means a 
little branch. These parts resemble, in their 
formation, the trunk or stem, which furnishes 
them; the branch may be considered as a tree, 
implanted upon another tree of the same species. 
Branches sometimes grow without any apparent 
order in their arrangement; aometiniPS they 
ara ojxposite i sometimes alternate; and sometimes, as in the pine, 
they form a series of rings around the trunk. Some branches 
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are enet, as in the poplar, athen pendent, as )n (he wiUow, 'iixl 
Bonie, as in th« oak, form nearly a right angle with the tiuuk 
Tnese various circum stances constitute diatinctive characters in 
plants, a knowledge of which is very necessary to the painter. Of all 
oiir forest trees, perhaps none, in the disposition of its branches, pr& 
■euts a more t>eautil\il and graceful aspect than the elm. 

The branches of trees, as they grow older, usually 
form a mare open angle with the trunk than at first 
We ofleu see brancltes form a v^y acute an^e, but a 
the tree adviinces in age, the angles enlarge mor 
and more, until the branch Itecomes pendent 

Some stems are remarkable for bearing little bulb*, 
called baibitl'-.i, in the axils of their leaves. These, like 
the tnilbous root, contain within them the germ of a 
new plant. Tlie ul<om fru/Ai/erum, or tiger-lity, Is of 
this dencription. (Fig. 30.) The bulbs are of a red- 
I brown colour, about the size of a large gooseberry. 
They begin^ soon after they are formed, to detach 
themselves from the plant, and falling upon the ground, 
shootout fibres and take root This splendid flower 
may thus be rapidlv increased. 
I A remarkable phenomenon is described by travel- 
lers, as being exhibited by the stems of the Banyan 
tree of India, Ficua IndicHt ; these stems throw out 
fibres, which descend and take root in the earth. In 
process of time, they become large trees ; and thua 
{torn one primitive root, is formed a little forest This 
tree is cuUed by various names ; as the Indian-God- 
tree, tiie arched Fig-tree, &£. The Hindoos plant it 
Dear their temples, and in many cases, the tree itself serves them 
for a temple. Milton speaks oi this tree, as the one from which 
Adam and Eve cbtained leaves to form themselves garments ; he 
•ays it was not the fig-tree renowned for fruit, but 

"Sitcha^ii rhit^dny to Irrlinns known 
In llal.-ibir .v D.ci^n, iprearls lier anni, 
BraiichiriK ira brmid ind Idhk, tliil in ihe grODiiit 
Tlic-bcnihH Iwikb ukv roni, and dauKtiten erow 
Abmil rbe muthEr irr& ■ pillir'd (bue 
HjkIi orer-arched. and echoing walk* betwcao." 
Piati litdlait. 

You have 
here, a rep- 
resentation of 
this wonderful 
tree, which is 
■aid to be ca- 
pable of giving 
shelter to sev- 
eral thousand 
persons. 

All Uie vari- 
eties of sterna, 
which we have 
now considered, may be included under two divisions ; 1st, such as 
grow extemaOy, having their wo od arranged in concentric layer s , 

Brucba alur in that an«te« u ihey Blow older— Bui tt-beaiiim »u>ni»— Rooiin* 
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ttftC oi >^ being in the centre of the trunk, and the newest forming 
Hie ouU^i imyer. This kind of stem may be seen in the oak and other 
tore4l trees in our climate, and also in most of our common herba- 
ceous pldiitft ; these spring from seeds with two cotyledons, and are 
called dicotyiedofunu. 

2d. Stems which grow intemaUy^ as palms and srasses : here the 
wood, instead of circling around the first formed siwstance, is pushed 
outwards by the development of new fibres in the c^itre ; this kind 
of stem belongs to plants whose seeds have but one cotyledon, and 
aire therefore called monocotple(i4mou$,* 
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or BUDS. 

Most leaves and flowers proceed from scaly coverings caDed buds 
The scales envelop each other closely ; the exterior ones being dr> 
and hard, the interior moist^ and covered with down ; they are also 
Aimished with a kind of resm or balsam, which prevents the embryo 
fi^om being injured by too much moisture. Buds have been known 
to lie for years in water without injury to the germ within. 

The sap is the ffreat fountain of vegetable life ; bv its agency new 
buds are yearly formed to replace the leaves and nowers destroved 
by the severity of winter. Branches also ori^nate from buds. Lin- 
naeus supposed that buds spring from the pirn, this being found ne- 
cessary to their formation and growth. The bud is a protuk>erance 
formed by the swelling of the germ ; and as, for this purpose, the 
agency of an additional quanti^ of sap is needed, we see the bud 
appearing at the axils of leaves, or the extremities of branches and 
stems, where there is an accumulation of this fluid. If you plant a 
slip of Greranium, you wil! observe that it either sprouts firom tne axil 
of a leaf, or from knots in the stem, which answer the same purpose 
as the leaf^ by slightly interrupting the circulation of the juices, and 
thus affording an accumulation of sap necessary for the production 
of a new shoot 

Some botanists distinguish the difi*erent periods of the bud as fol- 
lows : first the point in the plant which gives rise to the bud, is cciUed 
the eye; wnen this begins to swell and Income apparent, it is termed 
the inUton; and when it begins to mi fold, the bud^ 
; ' Herbs and shrubs have Duds, but these usually grow and unfold 
themselves in the same season, and are destitute of scales ; whUe the 
buds of trees are not perfected in less than two seasons, and, in some 
cases, they require years for their full development You have, no 
doub^ observed in the spring, the rapid growth of the leaves and 
branches of trees ; and perhaps, have also noticed, that as summer 
advances, the progress of vegetation seems almost suspended. But 
nature, instead of resting in her operations, is now busy in providing 
for the next year ; she is turning the vital energies of t.e plants to 

* These two kinds of stem have bjr some French botanists been called exogenouM 
and endogenous : these words are deiived (rom the Greek ; the first agnifying to grou 
externally, the second, to grow internally. 

f These terms in French, are Fceil^ the eye, bouton^ the button, and bourgeons^ the 
bud. 

■ 

Dicotyledonous stems— Mon<!botyledonou8 stems— Description of buds— Ageocy «iJ 
sai>— Tlie eye, button, and bud— nerbs and shrubs destitut* of scaly buds. 
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*1k fhrmatlon orbtids. Those little embryo pi an ts, bo nicfly wrappta 
up in downy scales as to be able to bear the coldnraB of winter, in tlie 
ensuing spring will come forth from their snug retreats, and taking 
the places of the leaves which had withered in autumn, delight us 
with De^v verdure and beauty. 

The poet Cowper, in the following lines on the formation of buds, 
4iowB us the bnprovemeni which die pious make, in observing tb«( 
phenomena or nature. 



covering of tHids in a manner somewhat different from the generally 
received opinion. They suppose, that in the latter [lart of summer, 
the eyt is formed, and that tne young shoot forces its wav through 



the bark, but the young leaves which would put foith, becc 
chtlled bv the ungenial atmosphere of the coming winter, contrucl 
and harden, and at length form scales ; and that tnesc scales after- 
ward protect the hew leaves, which, urged hy the same vegetable 
instinct, are, in their turn, seeking to emerge into tight and air. If 
we admit this explanation with respect to the rorniution of scales, it 
•eems not difficult to account for the covering of varnish, which de- 
fends the embryo leaves and liowers from moisture. When the leaf 
becomes a scale, it then absorbs from the sap but a portion of what 
was destined for its use, and the remaining sap may be converted 
into the resinous substance, or varnish. With renpecl to the downy 
coat upon the inside of the scales, this may bo seen in the nidimeiits 
of (he leaves, if examined before the bud is developed. These hy- 
potheses do not, in any degree, derogate from the wisdom of Him, 
who, " with art inimitable, folds up the tender germ ;" for whether 
lie acts by secondary causes, or " speaks, and it is done," design 
is alike apparent in all his works. 

The term bud, in common language, extends to the rudiments of 
all plants, whether with scales or without, which originate uponotlicr 
living plants. Buds with scales are chiefly confined to the trees of 
cold countries. In the northern part of the United States, there arc 
few trees which can endure the cold weather, without this security. 
In Sweden it Is said, there is but one shrubf destitute of buds, and 
this, from the peculiarity of its situation, is always protected from 
the inclemencies of weather. 



Fi under tree*, in marihf loreai*. 
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It appeitn that no |ierennia1 pianta, bat those furnished with Bcuy 
bude, can live in climates where it hhows a part of the year. Trees 
of ttie torrid zone, whose wnod appears hard and firm, ^rish ia our 
tatitiute. [n warm climates, the buds of the trees are without scaltti. 
the tender shoots not requiring Iheir protection. 

That there is, in reali^, a difference in the constitution ofvegtgta- 
blet, as well as animals, ia very apparent^ an orange-tree will never 
form scales to protect its buds from cold, any more than the most 
delicate tropical animate can resist the rigours ot 
B. polur climate. There are cases, however, in 
which both plants and animals chan^ th^ir 
habits. The hone-chestniH, In India ils native 
climate, unfolds its leaves to the atmosphere 
without any check to their development; in a 
colder climate, the leaves in attempting to un- 
fold, being checked in their progress, degene- 
rate into scales, and form bu^ 

Figure 3^ shows a branch of the Buttonwood- 
tree, (PlaCawu,) in which the bud is formed 
within the petiole of the preceding year; this 

eerforms the office of the scaly covering In other 
uds. o, the lower part of the petiole cut verti- 
cally to show the cavi^ 6, in which ia con- 
tained the bud c. 
You are here (Fig. 33) shown a young branch of the Tulip-tree, 
[Lirtodettdrum:) aa,ftcales which covered the bud, nowtwo EAipule» 
cauline and oval ; b, [fart of the pe 
Hole of the leaf; c, another enve 
lope of the bud, from which is de 
tached the envelope d, in order tA 
show the situation of the leaves e 



velope like those seen at a, c, and d 
Monocotyledonous plants seldom 
produce more than one bud an- 
nually. On the summit of the paim 
appears the bud, containing the 
leaves and flowers; from the centre 
of this bud, a foot-stalk springs up 
bearing the flower, while the leaves 
spread out at its base. The follow- 
ing year the old leaves deca}', 
forming by Iheir indurated remaiFis 
a ring around the stipe of the palm, 
and a new bud is formed upon its 
summit as before. This bua of tha 
palm, from its form and size, is of\ea 
called the cabbage. 
Some botanists enumerate four kinds of buds, the buU>, tuHon, but 

hille, and tlie proper bud. The two former we have considered undei 

ihe head of roots, and the third under the stem. 
Of the proper bvd, there are three sorts : 

Difierencfl in ihe nxure of vcKelible*— Ther BOmetimes chinn itwir hibits : es 
■Tuple, ihe horM-cbnt not— Explain FiM. 31— Ripliin Pig. S* -ttudi of the palm-' 
Whaiburkindiof budi1— Propsrbud. 
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IsL The Slower bod^ which is of a short 
round form, and contains the rudimeats o 
one or several flowers, without leaves, fold 
ed over each and surrounded with scales. 

Fig. 34, shows at a, the flower bud of the 
apple, with ilti scaly covering ; 6, shows the 
qiot occupied by the buds of the preceding 
jear. The flower bud is usually found at 
the extremities of small short branches 
this is employed in grafting or inoculating 
This operation is performed by cutting into 
the barli of another tree, and placing a bud 
or several buds in the aperture. The sap 
from the tree soon t>egins to stimulate it 
in time it puts forth leaves and branches 
und bears fruit peculiar to the tree from 
whence it was taken. 

Sd. TAe Ji!a/'Au(^ contains the rudiT.ents 
of several leaves without flowers ; it is 
usuaUy longer and more pointed than the 
Sower bud. 

The figure shows a 
branch of the Daphne 
neeeream; at a, is a leai 
bud, while the latera 
buds are flower-bearing 
ooes 

3d. Th^ mu:ed 
bud, contains both 
leaves and flowers. 
We see at Fig. 36^ 
a branch of the 
lilac, (Syringa ttjil- 

rarta,) bearing this 
ind of bud, op- 
posite and Cdverec 
with a scaly en- 
velope. B & the 
sajne, cut vertical- 
ly inordertoshow 
the thyrse of flow- 
ers formed in Ih 
buds in autumn.* 

The leaf buds, if taken from the tree and planted in the eart)^ 
will grow and put forth roots ; but the flower buds In the same situa 
tion will perish. You will perceive that a striking analogy exists 
t>etween buds and seeds, as well as between buds and roots. 

You have now seen the manner in which buds commence their 
existence ; and how tbey gradually unfold themselves until they be- 
come in their turn branches, covered wit'i leaves and flowers. In 

• ( hiT* (hia dny, NoTember 3K eiamiDsd Ihe budi of * Tigoroas lilac, and find, on 
CMitinn one Terlicilly, lbs thrrae of flower* nrj sp^irenl lo ihe cikad ejrc^ wid ol 

neiri|r the aie repre»enlB d in the cur. 

Wlowm bud— Luf bnd—lLxad bad— Raflaoliaiu raRHWud b* • n*w of iW sbMct 
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'Mnnidering this subject, you cannot but ha ire been impressed 
sense of the goodness of that great Being who watches with uncei 
ing care oyer his vast creation. To observe the progress of life, 
whether in the vegetable or animal kingdom, is highly interesting 
to an investigating mind. Man may plant and water, but God alons 
giveth the increase. 

A bud lives, an Iniant lives ; both are destined to grow, and to 
pass through physical changes : but the bud, although active with a 
principle of life, knows not its own existence ; whik the infant be- 
comes conscious of its own powers and faculties, capable of loving 
those who have contributed to its well t>eing, and especially of ador- 
ing the freat Author of its existence. 

It is delightful, while gratifying our natural love of knowledge, 
by inquiring into the economy of nature, to t>e thus met at every 
step, with new proofs of the goodness and wisdom of the Auth«>r of 
Nature, particularly as manifested towards the human race. To dis- 
cover the character of the Deity^ should indeed i>e the end and aim 
of all knowledge; and should an occasionsU digression from our 
subject retard your progress in l>otanical investigations, tl^e loss 
would be slight, compared to the gain of one pious and devout 
aspiration. 

When we become so deeply engaged in philosophical specula- 
tions, as to forget Him whose works we study, we have wandered 
from the path of true knowledge. It was not thus that Newton 
studied the laws of matter, or Locke and Watts the laws of mind, 
or Pt>v the animal and vegetable physiology ; these great and good 
men, made their rich treasures of knowledge subservient to one 
great design, that of learning the character of God, and their duty 
to him, and of instructing their fellow-men in these sublime and im- 
portant truths. 
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OP LEAVES. 

Vou all know what is meant by ,the leaf of a ve^table ; but vere 
you called on to give a definition of the term leaCyou might find it 
more difficult than at first you would imagine. Young persons are 
often disconcerted, when asked by their teachers to explain some 
word of which' they have an idea, and yet find themselves unable to 
give a definition; but although the pupil may be surprised at this 
fact, it is not unaccountable to those wno know, that it is not always 
e^^'^v to convey our conceptions to the minds of others. To give cor- 
rect definition*? of terms, is one of the greatest difficulties in science. 

The manner in which different persons describe objects, varies 
with the degr3e of knowledge possessed respecting their properties. 
For example ; in attempting to describe common salty if a person 
knew nothing; more of it than his unassisted senses had informed 
him, he would speak of its colour, taste, and other obvious proper- 
ties. One fimiliar with the principles of chemist^, would first 
speak of thf materiaU which compose salt ; he would describe it as 

^ Comparison between a bad and an infani -The f^oodness of Ood particularly mani* 
'fitted towards the human race—Philosophical speculations should not lead us to for^ 
Hftt the Author of nature— Difficulty in givinf{ correct definitions— Deacrjption8 of oh 
<6ets rmnr with mw knowledge of *heir rro^'Ornss— Example : commoit salt- 
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a compound substance, consisting of chlorine and andlum. In tin 
lii'Hi definition, given withiHil a njr reference to scientifie priiiciplea, 
Uifii- IB notliin!^ so definite as to afford a certain mark of distinction 
b>>t«-een salt and other substances; in the chemical definition, we 
have a test for salt, in a tinowledge of its composition, which dis< 
lingruishes it from all olher substances. 

In botanical definitions, we do nnt include th^constituent elements 
of the vegetable ^ubsian ce ; tliis belongs to the department of chem- 
istrjr, but we consider the external forma and uses of Ihe various 
ji.irts of the plant. 

The leaf is an expansion of the fibres of the bark, connected by a 
^■ilistance, called the celljtlar tUrue ; Ihe whole is covered with a 
green coat, or skin, called the cuticle. Leaves are furnished with 
I Hires called utamat, forexhalins' and inhahng gases. They present 
to the air a more extended suriace than all Ihe other vegetable or- 
'^iinis and are of great importance by imbibing suitable nourishment' 
and throwing off such gases as would be useless or injurious to the 
plant 

We have seen how the bud is formed, and by what wise means the 
princip^ of life which it contains, is protected through the cold and 
dumpness of winter. In the spring, when the sun, having recrossed 
the equator, is advancing towards our hemisphere, the vegetable 
world, quickened by its influence, t>egins to awaken n'om. a dormant 
state ; the buds expand, and bursting their envelopes, the new 
branches, bearing leaves and Sowers, come forth. 

Thi^ manner in which the leaf lies wrapped up in the scales of the 
bud, is called Faliatioa; this presents an interesting study, and is 
»aid to be sufficiently various, m dilferent families of plants, to afford 
a mark of distinction between them. 

Pig. 37, Figiu^ 37, at a, shows a 

young leaf of the currant; 
. this is folded. At b, is a 
young leaf of the Aconi- 
tum, (monk's-hood;) this 
is inflected. At c, is the 
young leafof a fern, (atjii 
ai'um,) this is cireinate, or 
rolled from the summit to- 
wards the base. 

Some plants are desti- 
tute of leaves; they are 
then called Apkyllout, from 
the Greek, a, to want, pAyi- 
lim, a leaf 
In determiningthespeciesofplante, the leaves are much regarded 
Specific names are often given from some circumstance of the loaf; 
the Hefatica triloba is that sjiecics of the Hepatica. which has leaves 
with three divisions, called lobu. The viula rotundi/olia, is a spe- 
cies of violet with round leaved. 

A knowledge of the various appearances presented bv leaves, '» 
of gi-eat importance to the botanical student; in order to become ac- 
quainted with these, much practice in the analysis of plants is neces- 
sary. Engravings will assist you in understanding the definitions, 
but you must chiefly consult nature. 

wliieh 
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1. Seminal, leaves which come up with the plant when U first ap- 
iiL'ars above the surface of the earth ; aa in Ihe earden bean ; the^ 
if itves are only the cotyledons, or lobes of the seed, which, after oour 
Uhlue the young plant, decay. 

3. Primordial, leaves growing Immediately after the seminal 
leaves, and resembling them in position, form, and size. The pri 
mordial leaf, according to the fancitiil idea of a French botanist, is a 
sketeh which nature makes before the perfection of her worlc. 

3. ChartKterittic, leaves which are found in the mature state of the 
plant ; or according to the idea above advanced, nature, in theui, 
perfects her design. 

It iM not always, however, that this process, with regard to change 
of leaves, takes place ; as in many cases, the proper, or characterw- 
tic leal^ is the only one which appears. 

f\m ^ Ltimtt, 

The /itrm of the leaf Is expressed by various terms borrowed front 
the names of different objects ; as fuUnuUe, hand-shaped ; dilate. 
from digitus, Ihe finger. Ac. We will illustrate some of the mosi 
common forms of simple leaves, leaving you to consult the vocabu- 
lary for many terms, which it would be too tedious to atteiupt lu dfr 
fine in the body of thia work. 






Orbindar, or the round leaf; the Naaturtion affords an example o 
this kind, (See Fig. 38, a ;) this is also prllatt, having its petiole in 
•erted into the centre of the leaf, and thus resembling a shield. 



Rmifiirm. (from the Latin ren, the kidney,) or as it is sometimes 
called kidn-^/orm; the Ground-ivy (Gtee/uma) has a leaf of this 
kind, (See Fig. 38, b ,) it is crenaU, or has a margin with scalloped 
divisions ; cilinte, being fringed with hairs, like eyelashes. 

Cardaie, (from the Latin cor, the heart,) or heart- thaped. Fig. 3F, 
r. represents a cordate leaf with an acaminaled point, that is, acu<e 
and turned to one side ; the margin is serrated, or notched like the 
lix'th of a saw; this kind ofleafmay beseenintheilXerconJt/bJtira, 
or aster with a heart-shaped leaf. 

^^ ^^^ ^^^^ eggi suppose the 

figure at 39, a, to 

represent an e^g ; you observe that one end is broader than the 

other i now, If to this broad end you add a petiole, prolonging it into 

LaiTca wilh r«*pK( to tnc etMion— Form of La**ia — Orbionlai— BMuform — Cotd 

■ta— Otim- -Ohm kU— OnL 



m Tnid^b with tooie lateral dlvMons, Toa have, aa at ft, the rcpre- 
<w*ntation of an ovaie le&C. Ifthe petiole were placed at the narrow- 
(-■T<4 end, it would be an obopate leaf. An ooal leaf^c,] is when botli 
the ends are of equal breadth. When the length is much greater 
th<u) the breadth, the leaf is said to be eUipticai, as at d. 

"■ * Lanceolate: thli 

I kind of leaf may be 
neea in the peach- 
tree } it ia represent- 
ed atFi^. 40, a; thia 
is fUMmnuUe, wittt a 
nerrulaied or slightly 
notched margin ; at 
I b, may be seen the 
cleft ttipulei or ap- 
pendages of the loaf. 
Lintar, aa the 
grasses and Indian 
com ; Fig. W, c, re- 

Eresentsaleaiof this 
ind i it is theaUang 
or encloses the stem 
by its base, as may 
be seen at d. 
Deltoid, from the Greek letter, delta 4 ,- this kind of leaf is repre 
•enled ai e. Pig. 40; the Lombardy poplar affords an example of the 
«anm. 

F'K-4'- Sagittate (from 

eagitta an arrow,) 
or arrow-shaped 
leaf; this is repre- 
I seated at a, Pig. 4 1 ; 
the Sagittarra, an 
aquatic plant af- 
fords an example of 
J this leaf 

.IciTMe, or needle- 
shaped ; this is re- 
presented at b, Fig. 
41. LeaTee ofthis 
kind are mostly 
\ clustered together, 
1 as in the pine J thry 
eire gviulale, or 
pointed like a shoe- 
maker's awl J Ihey 
are rigid and ever- 
green. 

Trees with ace- 
rose leaves, are 
usnallv natives of 
mountiiinous or northern regions; any other kind of leaves would, 
to these situations, be overpowered by the weight of snow, or the 
•lolence of tempests; but these admit the Miow a nd vind mrougl i 

* Rlliptieil-L»nc«.Ut«-Lin»t-S»Btt»te~Ao«n)»». 
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their intentict s. Thetr many points and edgea, praenled evm to • 
leentle Sreeze, produce a deep Bolemo nmrrDur id the forest; am] 
when Ihe storm Is abroad and the tempest high, 

" The loud wind tbroiuih the fare*t wikaa, 
With nDod likenetn I roaring, wild tod deep, 
And in jroa glooniy pinn itmis* name latke^" — 

Bums, in describing such a scene, says ;"thiBi8 my best season fix 
devotion : my mind Is wrapt up in a kind of enttnuiasm to Him, 
who 'walks on the wings of the wind.'" 
, Pinnatijid^ may be seen at Fig. 41, d ,- leaves of this form ara 
sometimes finely divided, like the teeth of a comb ; they are then 
said to be pectinate. 

Lyrate, differs from pinnatifid In having its tennloaUng segment 
broader and more circular. (See Fig. 41, c.) 

Paimate, or 
hand shaped, 
(Fig. 42, o,i 
one species of 
the passion 
flower (PoMi- 
ftoia eamlea) 
aScrds a good 
example ofthis 
kind of leaf. 
The obk>ng 
segments, like 
fingers, arise 
from a space 
-.^^ y-^-,» - near the pefi- 

'^ifr **■ I ole, which may 

be considered, 
as resembling the palm of the hand. 

Digilate, or fingered leaf (Pig. 42, A,) differs from the palmate in 
having no space resembling the palm of a hand ; buteeveral distinct 
leafets arise immediately from the petiole, as may be seen in the 
Hor-e Chestnut ^ ■ 

ContMUe, (Fig. 43, r ;) the bases of opposite leaves are united s6 as 
to appear one entire leaf. 

. -Fig-*3. LiAed, when 

leaves are deeply 
indented at thfii 



t and accorditTg t. 
Ihe number o 
these indenta 
tions, they an 
said t<j be tkret 
lobed,four lobcd. 
&c. Fig. 43, a, 
represents a three 
lobedleaf,asmay 
be seen in th« 
Hepaticn triloba. 

Pin na dU— Lmu— PtlmsM— Dimt iW— Connale- ItboH. 
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from the LsUn •<•», s bay ; this lenn is applied to leavra 
which have their marginB indent- 
ed with deep roundish dirifiionfi, 
as the le&f at b, Fig. 43. 

Emargwate, denote* a slight 
er indentation, as the leaf at e 
Fig. 43. 



fTabelliform, or fan-Bhs;>ed, 

Sfrom fiabellum, a fan ;) this 
brm of the leaf is seen in 
some of the palms. In China 
they are used for fans, and aolil 
to foreign merchants for thu 
same purpose. Fig. 44 is a re 
presentation of the dwarf Ain 
palm. 



gteliattd, or whorled, (from «rsKa, a start ;) 
this term is applied both to leaves and flowers, 
and relates to the manner in which they grow 
around the stem, as in Fig. 45. 

7Wu/ar; there are many varieties of this 
kind ; the leaf of the onion is a complete tube. 
The Sarracenia or aide-aaddle flower has the 
sides of its leaf united, forming a cup which is 
found filled with liquid, supposed to be a secre- 
tion from the vessels of the plant In some 
countries of the torrid zone 19 the wild pine, 
( TiUandticL,) the leaves of which are hollowed 
uut at their base, so as to be capable of containing more than a pint 
of flaid. A traveller says, "by making an incision into the base of 
this leaf, and collecting in our hats the water which it contained, we 
could obtain a sufficient supply for the relief of the most intense 
tliiret" This water is not a secretion from the plant, but Is deposited 
during the rainy seasoo. • 

The pitcher- 
plant {Ntpndhn 
ditlillatoria, Fig 
46,) affords a most 
singular, tubular 
appendage, to its 
lanceolate leaf ; 
beyond the apex 
^ftheleaf a, the mid-rib extends in Ibe form of a tendril; attheex- 
hvmity of this tendril 48 the cylindrical cup or pitcher b, about six 
inches in length and one and a half in diameter ; it is fiirnished with 
a iid, c, which opens and shuls with changes in the atmosphere. The 
cup is usually found filled with pure water, supposed to be a secre- 
tion from the planL Insects which creep into it are drowned in the 
Squid, except a small species of shri;np, which liresby feeding on the 
Sinuai (^ EroMRinile— Fl»b«llifi>rni— Sidtsted— TnbalK. 



retit. The pttcher-plant is a nntlTe of Ceylon, where it is cBllea 
monkey-cup, on account of its being (requenli^d by these animsls for 
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Pinnate I Fig. 47, a, represftita the petiole or principal leaf stalk 
Itearing leafets arranged opposite to each other ; these may be either 
pelioled or segsite. 6, 6, represent the stipules, the whole taken to- 
gether forms one compound pinnate leaf. The term pinnate is froro 
the Latin pinna, a wing or pinion. 

Binate ; whea two leafets only spring from the petiole, as in Fig. 

Temate ; when 

F three leafets arise 

^ from the petiole, as 

► Fig. 48, a. BilemeUt 

^ is a second division 

- of threes, as Fig, 

' 48, 6. Trilematr ia 

^ a third division of 

threes, as Fig. 48, c. 

Deeompouttd, when a pinnate leaf is again divided, er has its leaves 

twice compound, 

as Fig. 49, a. At 

> 6, is a represents- 

, tion of (Ti-com- 



add some miscella 
' neous examples of 
various kinds ut 
leaves for the ex- 
amination of tb<> 

Pig. 50at a, isB leaf of the Ilex aquifolium, (holly;) it is oca/ ait 1 
lentate, with trnxencenl teeth. 

6, is a leaf of the A/o/varrujta, (mallows ;) it \sMeven-Uibtd,eriMptd 
or irregularly platted, and finely crenulale. 

e, is a leaf or the HydrocatyU tridentala ; it is emieifnrm, dentate al 
the summit 

d. is a leafof tfae CorrJtoruM JapouicuM ; it iaotal-actiminate, doubly 
■ienticuiate. 

Comppuad Uavn-Pinnaie— B..iiic^T.^iniLte- Biiernais-^Thlcrcale— DeoniB- 
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Ftg. 51, a, is tLfidbeUifarm 
leal) two-tobed, and crentUate. 

b, Is oval-iKuminate, _fitt- 

c, is mib-cordate, oval-aeit- 
wtwatt, taidulate. 



Fig. Se, A, ^' Jlabelliform, 
fair parted, eiliatv. 

B, ia elliplieai, rehue, mw- 
eronaie. 

C, is a leaf of the common 
Plantain ; it is ovate, acute, 
many-nerved. 



Pig. 53, a, is a leaf of the MenUpemtum eanadeiut; it ia $ub-orbi- 
futar, Ihree-lobed, peltate. 

b, is a leaf of the PoMiflara bifiora ; it is two-lobed ; the lot)e8 are 
iivtrgenl. 

c, is a leaf of the Pateiflora intamata ; it is three-parted ; Qie dj' 
visions are lanceolate, dm^cuiate ; the petiole glanditlar. 



Esplun Kc. tl— Fiff. BS-Flg. H. 
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Pig. 64, a, ta teven-tabed, detUieutale, peltate. 
b.\aa leafof the Pofi/lora terraia ; itia teten 



e Pa—ifora terraia j it ia «»«» ijbed ; the diVfsioiu 
are lanctoUUe, denticul/tle, veined, glanditlur. 

c, is a leaf of the AichcmiUa kybrida, U. i> mii*-^bct^ d 
plicate. 



Fig. S5, a, la a 
leaf of the Jar- 
tropha vaillifi- 
da ; if is mony- 
parted; the di 
viaions are ^I'n- 
. natifiiL 

6, Is 3 !eaf ol 
the HeUebor-t 
mger I the leaf- 
eta are tub-peti- 
oled, tnoBtly acuminate, dentieulale, vrined. 

Fig. 56, a, ia a leaf of the Pteonta officinalis, (Peony;) it is three- 
pa rtnt, decompound. 

b, is a leaf of the Geranium pratenee i it is teven-parled, lacimate. 

c, isaleaf of theZ.MnIixionrar(u^ira»>,(dandetiooO it a rwicinate 



Ftp. 57, a, ia a trifoliate leaf j the leafeta are lA-cordate, enfire. 
b, IS digitate, Jiee-leaveds theleafets are lanceolate, denticiila/e. 
e, has the petioles ttipuUd and articulated ; the leafets are atvtl und 
acuminate. 



BntluD FIc H— FIk b»— Pig. M— Fig. m 
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Fig. 58, if, IS foitr- 
leaved; the leafeta 
are cuneiform^ very 
entire* 

^ U a mimosa 
leal; it is twice bi- 
note, 

C, is thrice hinaie. 
articulate. 



Fig. 69, a, is inter- 
ruptedly pinnate* 

0, is uneauaJly pin- 
nate; th« leafets are 
stiptUed, 

c, pinnate; the ra- 
cAi« large and com- 
pressed. 




^ Fig. 60, at a, is cylindricaX^ 9XiA fistulous^ 
as in the onion. 
6, is 9k fleshy leaf, deltoid and dentate. 
c, a leaf which is stdhovate, and bearded 
at the summit 

Fig. 60. 

NoTB. — It is recommended to the pupil to practise drawing the 
rarious leaves which are given for examples; and to collect as 
many specimens of leaves as possible. 

BxnUin Fig. B»-9m. M-Fig. Ml . 



66 OF LBAVBS. 

/ji89«t «<A rt$ptet to Maigr. 'iudt. 

Leaves varv in size, from the small leaves of some of the forest 
tr<f;8 of our climate, to the spreading Palms and Bananas of the tor 
rid zone. As we approach- the tomd zone, the leaves increase in 
magnitude ; we can, however, scarcely creait the reports of travel- 
lers, who say, that the Talipot-tree, in the Island of Ceylon, producer 
leaves of such size, that twenty persons may be sheltered by one sin- 
gle leaf Although this account may be exaggerated, theiv is no 
doubt of the fact, that the leaves of the torrid zone are of a wonder- 
ful size ; and that whole families, in those regions, can make their 
habitations imder the branches of trees. Here we see the care of a 
kind Providence, which, in countries parched the greater part of Ihe 
year by a vertical sun, has formed such refreshing shelters. Mungo 
Park, in his travels in Africa, remarks upon the many important uses 
of palm-leaves ; serving as covering to cottages, baskets for holding 
fruit, and umbrellas for defence against rain or sun. These leaves 
answer as a substitute for paper, and were so used by the eastern 
nations. Many suppose that the scriptures of the Old Testament 
were originally committed to palm-leaves. 

The magnitude of leaves often bears no proportion to the size of 
the plants to which they belong. The oak, and other forest-trees, 
bear leaves, which appear very diminutive, when compared with 
those of the cabbage, or burdock. 

Leaves, with respect to Duration^ are, 

Cac/ticotM, such a^ fall before the end of summer; 

Decidtums, falling at the commencement of winter ; this is the case 
with the leaves of most plants, as far as 30 "" or 40^ from the equator , 

Persistent, or permanent, remaining on the stem and branche:* 
amidst the changes of temperature ; as the leaves of the pine and 
box ; 

Evergreen^ preserving their greenness through the year ; as the fir- 
tree and pine, and generally all cone-bearing and resinous trees ; 
these change their leaves annually, but the young leaves appearing 
before the old ones decay, the plant is always green. 

In our climate, the leaves are mostly deciduous, retumin<^ in au 
tumn to their original dust, and enriching the soil from which they 
had derived their nourishment In the regions of the torrid zone, 
the leaves are mostly persistent and evergreen ; they seldom fade or 
decay in less than six years ; but the same trees, removed to our 
climate, sometimes become annual plants, losing their foliage every 
)'ear. The passion-flower is an evergreen in a more souUiem ch 
mate. 

Leaves itilh respect to Colour, 

Leaves have not that brilliancy of colour which is seen in the co- 
rolla or blossom ; but the beauty of the corolla, like most other extcr 
nal beauty, has only a transient existence; while the less showy leaf 
remains fresh and verdant after the ik>wer has withered away. 

The substance of leaves is so constituted as to absorb all the rays 
of light exoept green / this colour is of all others best adapted to the 
extreme sensibility of our or^ns of sight Thus, in evident accom- 
modation to our sense of vision, the ordinary dress of nature is of 
the only colour upon which our eyes, for any length of time, can 
rest without pain. 

But althouffh green is ahnost the only cokmr which leaves reflect, 
the variety oT its shades is almost innumerable. 

Pmlin-leave9— Leaves not curreiponding in magnitude to the mm of tke plaot— Dm 
rmtion— <^ulour of leave*— Different ahades in the oolow of leaves. 



ANATOMY OF LEAVBS. 



** No tree in all ttie grove but hu its channfli 
Though each its hue peculiar ; paUr some, 
And of a tpannUh gray ; the willow such, 
And poplar, that with siWer lines his leaf; 
And ash far stretching his umbrageous arm \ 
Of deeper green the elm ; and deeper still. 
Lord of the woods, the long sumving oak.*'* 

The contrast between their shades, in forests, where difFerent fam- 
ilies of trees are grouped together^ has a fine effect, when observed 
Bt such a distance as to give a view of the whole as forming one 
mass. 

A small quantity of iron, united to oxygen in the vegetable sub- 
ictance, and acted upon by rays of light, is said to give rise to the 
various colours of plants.f If this theory is correct the different 
shades of colour in plants, must be owing to the different proportion 
in which the iron and oxygen are combined. 

To qu »te the words of a celebrated chemist " When Nature takes 
ber jiencil, iron is the colouring she uses." 



LECTURE X. 

AHATOMT AND PBTSIOLOGY OP LEAVBS — THBUl USE Uf THE VEGETABLE SYS- 
TEM — APPENDAGES TO PLANTS. 

Leaves' are compared to the lungs of animals; they are organs for 
respiring, versmnng, and absorbing. When leaves are wanting, as 
in the Prickly PeaTj (Cactus,) the green surface of the stem appears 
to perform their office. If you will observe a dead leaf which has for 
f r>ine time been exposed to the action of the atmosphere, you may 
«ee its skeleton, or frame-work ; this consists of various fibres, mi- 
nutely subdivided, which originate from the petiole. This skeleton of 
the leaf may be examined to advantage, after boiling the leaves 
slightly, or rubbing them in water j the cuticle, or skin, easily separ- 
ates, and the pulp, or celhilar texture, may then be washed out from 
oetween the meshes of the veined net- work; thus, the most minute 
cord*? of the different vessels become perceptible, with their various 
divisions and subdivisions; these form what is called the vasctUar 
svstem. (See Fig. 61.) 

Though in external 
Fig. 61. appearance, the or- 

gans which compose 
the vascular system of 
plants, are analogous 
to the bones which 
constitute the fbumla- 
tion of the animal sys- 
tem, yet they are ra- 
ther considered ns 
performing the office 
of veins and arteries. 
They are found to be 

• Cowper 

t This idea coincides with the supposiuon. that the green oelour of leaves is changed 
JO brown by the loss of an add pnnciple ; tnat the petals of flowers change from pu^ 
^Ic to red by an increase of acid. The base of this acid is oxygen. 

What is the cause of thvse different shades of colour 1 -the ose of leaves in the ven 
stable economy —Skeleton of the leaf— V^ascular svet*^m. 





tome, wi 
;eptible ; 
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lubalar; In some cases, this ia aacertained by the naked ey^ ; (n ofit 
era, it may be beautiful!;' illuatrated by immersing the fibres of the 
leaf In some coloured liquid ; on taking them out, they are found ta 
contain internall)' a portion of the liquid ; this experiment prove* 
them to be traitrparent, as well aa tubular. 

The covering of this frame of the leaf is the cuticle, and a pulpy 
substance, called the parenchyma, or ctUular texture. Some leaves 
contain much more of this than others, of course they are more 
pulpy and juicy^ It is found, as ita name etUular would denote, to 
consist of a mass of little cells, various in size indifferent leaves ; in 
!, with the most powertii] magnifiers, the cells are scarcely per- 
' ; in others, they may be seen with the naked eye. These 
cejis are of important use in the secretion and communication of 
substances through the leaf; and may thus be considered as a kind 
of gland, having a communication with the v oscular system. 

The covering of the leafj or the ciUicU,' guards the vascular and 
cellular system from injuiy, and is the medium by which the leal 
performs the important functions of absorbing nourishment, and 
throwing olf such substances as are useless or hurtfiil. The cuticle 
U sometimes covered with downy, or hairy glands, which seem to 
afford security against changes of weather ; such plants are capa 
ble of enduring a greater degree of beat than others. In some cases, 
the cuticle is covered with a transparent varnish, which preserves 
the plant from injury by too much moisture, and adds to the beau^ 
of the leaves. The trees of Abyssinia and some other countries, 
which are subject to long rains, and continued moisture, are thitt 
shielded from the injurious effects of the weather. 

When the surface of the cellular tissue i^ more ample than the vas- 
cular net-work, the leaf is rugose, as seen at Fig. 62, a,- where, foi 
iiverv swelling of the upper surface of the leaf, there is a correspond- 
eni depression of the under surface; the sage has aleaf of this kind. 
When the nel-work exists, but the meshes are destitute of cellulai 
lissuc, the leaf presents the appearance of lattice-work, and is saic 
to be cancellated; the leaves of an aquatic plant of Madagascar 
(HydngetoK feiuMiredis, Fig. 62, 6,) are of this kind. Another exam- 
ple of this leaf ia teen in Die ClajuUa elegant, a species of marine 
AlgB, found in New Holland, (Fig. 62, c,-) the veins are parallel tu 
the sides, and cross the nerves. 



• The cuticle ■■ •ometime* called epidtrmii, Siom api, unnind, and d«iiw, ak n i 
■hclnic iliin baing ooi the aui«r covennK, buL ■ cellular ait b at mcs beneath : ihiia, itia 
thin akin ofOti the back at the hatid, whieb »o cihiIt becomes roufi;b. n tho cuticle 
or midetima. taometinHia called the acarf-ikin.) whila the real Bhiti n below. 

How aacn-tnined to b« tuhulat and tran^iarent— Celhilar teiiuR— Cuticle— I moo- 
tanioSceof tht>k«af— Whatii a rusoaaleaJFI — Whalisa cincaUatod Isafl — ijltma'ii 
1^. «t. 
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*FhGae two are the only plants known which hare canoclsted 



Some tfOit 1UU cf LtVHa, 

L.«^aTes perform a very important office, in sheltering and protect- 
ing the flowers and fruit; the fact of their inhaling or absorbing air 
Is niougfat to have been proved, by placing a plant ijnder en ezhaus^ 
cd receiver, permitting the Uave* imly to receive the influence of air t 
thu plant remained thrifty in this situation for a length of time ; but 
as 90on as the whole plant was placed under the receiver, it wither- 
ed and died.* 

The tipper surface of leaves Is usuallyof a deeper green, and sup< 
poe«d to perform a more important part in respiration, than the un- 
der sur&ce. The upper surface also repels moisture; you may per- 
ceive upon a cahbage-leaf after a shower, or heavy dew, that the 
mobbire is collected in drops, but has no appearance of being at>- 
«orbed by the leaf. It has been found that the leaves of plants, laid 
vrith their surface upon water, wither almost aa soon as if exposed 
to the air; although the leaves of the same plants, placed with their 
under surfaces upon water, retain their freshness for some days. But 
few among the vegetable tribes are destitute either of leaves, or 
ereen stema, which answer as a substitute. The Monotropa, or In- 
dian pipe, is of pure white, resembling wax-work. Mushrooms are 
also destitute of any green herbage. It is not known in what maimer 
the deficiencv of leaves is made up to these vegetables. 

The perioa in which any species of plant unfolds its leaves, i« 
termed Frwulttcenee. LinoEeus paid much attention to this subject ; 
tie stated, as the result of his investigationB, that the opening of the 
teaf-'buda of the Birch-tree, was the most proper time for the sowing 
of barley. The Indiana of our coimlry had an opinion, that the best 
time for planting Indian corn was when the leaves of the White-Oak 
first made their appearance ; or according to their expression, are 
of the size of a squirrel's ears. 

Ctae of the most remarkable phenmpena of leaves, is their in-tfo- 
bilitf, OT power of contraction i^on coming in contact witn other 
substances. Compound leaves possess this property is the greatest 
degree ; as the sensitive plant, (mimosa tensitiva,') and the American 
sensitive plant, (cassia nict-Uam ;) these plants, when the hand is 
brought near them, seem agitated as if with fear ; but as plants are 
destitute of intelligence, we must attribute [his ohenomenon to some 
ph3rsica] cause; perhaps the warnUh of the hand, which produces the 
contractions and dilatations of the leaves. * 

The effect of light upon leaves is very apparent, plants being al- 
most unifbrmly found to present their uppt^r surfaces to the side on 
which the greatest quantity of light is to be found. It has already 
oeen observed, that plants throw off oxygen gas; but for this pur- 
pose they require the agency of li_^ht. 
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open ihem at another ; almost every garden contains some plants in 
which this phenomenon may be observed ; it is particularly remark 
able in the sensitive plant, and the tamarind-tree. This foldiiig up 
ol the leaves at particular pneriods, has been termed the sleep of planu ; 
a celebrated botanist,* remarks, ** this may be as useful to the vege- 
table constitution, as real sleep to the animal.'' Linnsus was led to 
observe the appearance of plants in the night, from a circumstance 
which occurred in raising the Lotus plant ; he found one momins; 
some very thrifty flowers, but on looking for them at night, they 
were no longer visible. This excited his attention, and 1^ begao 
to watch their unfolding. He was thus led to investigate the appear- 
ance of other plants at the same time, and to observe their difierent 
manner of sleeping. He found, as darkness approached, that some 
folded their leaves together, others threw them back upon their pe- 
tioles, or closed their corollas, thus exhibiting a variety of Inlertest- 
mg phenomena. This state of relaxation and repose seems to depend 
on the absence of light ; with the first rays of tlie morning sun, the 
leaves recommence their chemical labours by drawing in oxygen, 
the fibres of the roots be^n to imbibe sustenance from the earth, and 
the whole vegetable macnlnery is again set in motion. It is not so- 
lar light alone which seems capable of producing its effect on plants; 
this has been proved by the following experiment A botanist placed 
the sensitive plant in a dark cave, and at midnight lighted it up with 
lamps ; the leaves which were folded up, suddenly expanded ; and 
when, at midday, the lights were extinguished, they again as sud- 
denly closed. 

Famng qfthe Leaf. 

The period at which leaves fall is termed the Defoitatum\ of the 
plant The " fall of the leap* may be referred to two causes ; the 
death of the leaf, and the vital action of the parts to vhich it is cU* 
tached. If a whole tree be killed by lightning, or any sudden cause, 
the leaves will adhere to the dead branches, oecause the latter hav^ 
not the energy to cast them offl The development of buds, the 
hardening of the bark, and the formation of wood, accelerate the faU 
of the leaf. Heat, drought, firosts, wind, and storms, are aU agents in 
their destruction. 

About the middle of autumn, the leaves of the Sumac and Grrape 
vine begin to look red, those of the Walnut, brown, those of th«5 
Honeysuckle, blue, and those of the Poplar, yellow : but aU sooner 
or later take that uniform and sad hue, called the dead4eaf colour. 
The rich autumnal scenery of American forests is regarded by the 
European traveller with astonishment and delight, as far exceeding 
any thing of the kind which the old world presents. Painters, who 
have attempted to imitate the splendid hues of our forests, have, by 
foreigners, been accused of exaggeration ; but no gorgeous colour- 
ing of art can exceed the bright scarlet, the deep crimson, the rich 
yellow, and the dark brown, which these scenes present 

After what you have now learned of the anatomy and physiology 
of leaves, you will probably be induced to pay attention to them in 
their different stag^ ; from their situation in the bud, to their fuH 
growth and perfection ; you will feel a new interest in their change 
of colour, now that you understand something of the philosophy ol 
this change ;— even the dry skeletons of leaves, which the blasts of 
autumn strew arou|Kl you, may not only afford a direct moral lesson, 

« Sir J. EL Smith. 

t F^om dcs agnifying to deprive of^ and folium^ leaf. 

' ' - ■ ■ • — I ■ — ■ 

Sleep of plant»— Cause of the sleep of plaata— Defbliation — FaU of the lea£ 
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emblematical of your own mortality ; but, in examinin| their tti uc- 
tore, you may be led to admire and adore the power which formed them 

Appmdagea to Plania. 

Plants have a set of organs, the uses of which are less apparent 
than those we have been consideiing; but we should not infer, be- 
cause the design for which they have been formed, is in some mea- 
sure conceated ^rom us, that they were made for no purpose, or exist 
by mere accident ; let us rather, with humility, acknowledge that this 
bundneas must be owing to the limited nature of our own faculties. 
It wotdd be impious for us to imagine, that all the works of God 
wlilch we cannot comprehend are useless. 

The organs to which wc now refer are called by the general name 
of appendages ; they are the following : Stipules, Prickles^ Thorns^ 
G!m m a§ j 8img9y Scales, Tendrils, Pubescence, and Bracts, 




1st Stipules are membra- 
nous or leafy scales, usually 
in pairs, at, or near the base 
of the leaf, or petiole. The 
stipules fiirnish characters 
used in botanical distinctions. 
They are various in their forms 
and situations, are found in 
most plants, though sometimes wanting. In the garden violet, viola 
tricolor, (Fig. 63, a, a,) the stipules are of that form caDed lyrate- 
vinnatifid, wiile the true leaf (6) is oblong and crenate. The most 
natural situation of the stipules is in pairs, one on each side of the 
base of the foot-stalk, as in the sweet pea ; some stipules fall off 
almost as soon as the leaves are expanded, but, in general, they re^ 
main as long as the leaves. 

2d. Prickles arise from the bark ; they are straight, hooked, or 
forked. They are usually found upon tiie stem, as in the rose ; but 
in some cases, they cover the petiole, as in the raspberry ; in others, 
they are found upon the leaf or the calyic, and in some instances, 
upon the berry ; as in the gooseberry. 

3d. TVioms' are distinguished from prickles, by growing from the 
woody part of the plant, while the prickle proceeds only from the 
bark. On stripping the bark from the rose-bush, the prickles wiU 
corae away with it ; but let the same experiment be made with a 
thofn-bush, and although the bark may be separated, the thorn will 
atiU remain projecting from the wood. _ 

In this draw- 
ing, you will 
ODserve the 
thorn^ (a,) to 
remam on th6 
stem, while the 
bark (6^ has 

been peeled off. In the prickle (c) the whole appears separated from 
the plant The thorns, in some plants, h{ive been known to disap- 
pear bv cultivation. The sreat Linnsus imagined, that in such 
cases, the trees were divested of their natural ferocity, and became 
tame. We may smile at such a fanciful idea, but should remember 
that great men have their weaknesses ; and that when persons be- 
come enthusiasts in any science, the^ are in danger of tracing anal- 
ogi es or resemblances, which exist m their owa minds, rather than 

OiiTereDt kinds of appeiula|{e»~Stip<ile»— Phonies— ThoriMr— Thorns in soinecaMP 
■wik to disappear. 
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tion converts into lukuriant branches. But In main' cases, tboj uo 
not disappear even under circuiQBtances the most favuurable to ve- 
getatiOD. Thorns have been compared to tlie horns of animals. 

4th. GltauU are roundish, minute appendages, sometimes caHed 
tnmoura or swellings ; they contain a liqttid secretion which ia suf ■ 
posed to give to many plants their fraf^ance. They are sumetimca 
attached to the bue of the lealj sometimes they occur in the aut^ 
stance of leaves ; as in tlie lemon and myrtle, causing them to aji- 
pear dotted when held to the light They are fomid on the petiolea 
of the passion'flower, and between the teeth and divisions of the 
leaves of many plants. 

5th. Stings are hair -like substances, caudng pain by an acrid U 
quor, which is discharged upon their being compressed ; they ar^ 
hollow, slender, and pointed, as in the nettle. 

6th. Scales are substances, in some respect resembling the coaTse 
scales of a fish ; they are often (freen, sometimes coloured, and ar« 
found upon all parts of vegetables, as upon the roots of bulbous 
plants, and upon the stems and branches of Other plants. They are 
imbricattd upon the calyxesof mostof the compound flowers. You 
have seen in buds^ how important the scales are, in protecting th« 
embryo plant durmg the winter. Scale-like calyxes surround the 
flowers of grasses, under the name of glume*. Scales envelop and 
sustain the stamens and fruit of the pine, oak, chestnut, &c. 

Fig- 66. '''*'■ fendriU, or claspers, are threadlike ap- 

pendages, by which weak stems attach themselves 
to other bodies for support; thejr usually rise from 
the branches, in some cases from the leaf) and 
rarely from the leaf-«talk or flower-stalk. You have 
here the representation of a tendril. Tendrils are 
1 very important and characteristic appendages to 
f many plants. In the tnunpet-flower and ivy, it>e 
tendrils serve for roots, planting themselves into 
the bark of trees, or in the walls of buildings. In 
the cucumber and some other plants, tendrils serve 
both fur sustenance and shade. Many of the papi- 
lionaceous, or pea-blossom plants, have twming 
tendrils, which wind to the right, and back again. 
Among vegetables which have tendrils, has been 
, discovered that proper^, which some have called, 
y the instinctive intelligence of plants. A poetical 
botanist represents the tendrils of the gourd and 
cucumber, asj " creeping away in disgust Irom the 
fat^ fibres of the neighcmuring olive." The man- 
ner in which tendrils stretch themselves forward to 
grasp some substances, while they shrink from 
others, is indeed astonishing ; but instead of im.-t- 
gining that they have a preference for some, and a 
dislike foi* other objects, it is more philosophical to 
conclude that these effects arise from physical 
causes, which do not the leas exist because we ran 
not discover them. It has t)een ascertained by experiments, that thn 
tendrils of the vine, and some other plants, recede from the light, 
and seek opaque bodies. The fact with it;sprct to leaves is directly 
th« reverse ofthis, for they turn themselves round to seek the lighL 

Gttnit*— Sliiua—Sctln— Tnnclrilft— Rrcnlf frnin ihc light 
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Some plants creep by their tendrils to a very great height even to 
te tops of the loftiest trees, and seem to cease ascending, only be- 
cause they can find nothing higher to climb. One of our most beau- 
tifiil climbinj? plants is the clematis xfirginicoy or virgin's bower, 
which has flowers of a brilliant whiteness. Its pericarps, richly 
firin^ed, are yery conspicuous in autumn, hanging in festoons from 
the branches of trees, by the sides of brooks and riyers. 

8th. Ptibescence includes the down, hairs, woollinesS) or silkiness of 
l>Jaiits. The pubescence of plants varies in different soils, and with 
different modes of cultivation. The species in some genera of plants 
are distinguished by the direction or the hairs. The microscope is 
often necessary in determining with precision, the existence and di- 
rectioD of the pubescence. It has been suggested that these appen- 
dage's may be for similar purposes as the nir, hair, and bristles of 
animals, viz. to defend the plants from cold, and injuries from other 



Fig. 66. 




9th. 7^e Bract ^ or floral leaf is situated 
among, or near the flowers, ana is different 
from the leaves of the plant You may, in 
Fig. 66, observe the difference between the 
real leaves (6, 6,) and the bract (a ;) the 
former t>eing cordate and crenate^ the latter 
lanceolate and entire. 

In some plants, as in several species ol 
sage, the transition from leaves to bracts is 
so gradual, as to render it difficult to distin- 
guish between them, and a considerable part 
of the foliage is composed of the bracts. In 
the crown -imperial, the stem is terminated 
by a number of large and conspicuous bracts 
These appendages are sometimes mistaken 
for the calyx. Bracts are green or coloured, 
deciduous or pernistent. The orchis tribe 
have ffreen leaf-bracts. No plants of the 
class Tetra/lynamia have bracts. 

We have, m regular order, considered the 
first of the two classes of vegetable organs, 
viz. : such as tend to the support and growth 
of the plant including roof, atem, leaf, and ap- 
pendages ; we shall next examine the class 
of organs whose chief ase appears to be that 
of bringing Ibrward the fruit 



LECTURE XI. 

CALYX. 

We are now to consider the second division of vegetable organs, 
vTz.: such as serve for the reproduction of the plant, called organs of 
fructification. Their names were considered when commencmg the 
Bnaly»:is of flowers ; but we are now to examine them with more 
minute attention, and to remark upon their different uses in the 
vegetable economy. 

You are no douof pleased to have arrived at that part of the plant, 
which is the ornament of the vegetable kingdom. Flowers are de- 

Piii»**K4 ence— Bract— Difference between the real leaf and tlie bract— Reeapitutatio^ 
'b«ci>ud division of yfxt^Mit oncana. 
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fiffhtfbl to every lover of nature ; a bouquet, or even tfie simplciC 
blossom, presented by a friend, interests the heart How many 
pleasant moughts are awakened by the fresh and perfumed incense 
which ascends from flowers ! — ^their odour has been poetically term- 
ed, the language by which they hold communion with our mindsu 
Females are usually fond of flowers; but until recendv, the p^reater 
number have onlv viewed them as beautiful objects, delighting the 
senses by tiieir odour and fragrance, without being aware that they, 
lovely as they seemed, might be rendered doubly interesting, by a 
scientific knowledge of the relations and uses of their various parts. 
Even at the present period, there are those who spend years in cul- 
tivating plants, imorant of their botanical characters, when a few 
hours study might unfold to them the beautifiil arrangement of Lan 
naeus, and open to their mental vision a world of wonders. 

Although every part of a plant ofifers an interesting subject fbt 
study, the beauty oi the blossom seems, by association, to heig'nten 
the pteasure of scientific research. Flowers are indeed lovely, but 
like youth and beauty they are fading and transient; they are, how- 
ever, destined for a higher object than a short-lived admiration ; for, 
to them is assigned the important office of producing and nourishing 
the fruit ; like them should the voung improve the bloom of life, so 
that when youth and beauty shall fade away, their- minds may exhibil 
that fruit, which it is the business of youth to nurture and mature. 

Calf*. 

The calyx is frequentlv wanting; as in the lily and tulip. The 
corolla is also wanting in many plants ; as, in most of the forest 
trees, which, to a careful observer, ma^ seem to produce no flower 
but the presence of a stamen and pistil, is in botany considered as 
constituting a ferfeet flower. These two orgsins are essential to the 
perfection of the firuit ; and when a flower is destitute either of sta 
mens or pistils, it is termed imperfect A flower is said to be incom- 
plete when any of the seven organs of fructification are wanting. 

The word calyx is derived from the Greek, and literally »gnifies 
a cup ; it is the outer cover of the corolla, and usually green ; when 
not green, it is said to be coloured. This organ is an expan.>ion of 
the bark of the flower-stalk, as appears from its colour and texture. 
The calyx usually envelops the corbUa, previous to its expansion, 
and afterward remains below or around its base. Sometimes the 
calyx consists of one leaf or sepal only, it is then called monosepal- 
one ; when it consists of several distinct leaves, it is called polype- 
pahus ; when one calyx is surrounded by another, it is double ; 
when one caljrx belongs to many flowers, it is common. 

In the calyx are three parts, verv distinct in calyxes which are 
long and cylindric ; these are, 1st, the tube which rises from the base ; 
2d, the throaty above the tube ; and 3d, the mouthy or the upper and 
expanded part ; the tube of the calyx is cylindric in the pink, and 
prieTnatic in the stramonium. 

The position of the calyx with respect to the germ ofi*er8 an im- 
portant mark of distinction between diflerent genera, and also bi>- 
tween diflerent natural families of plants. The calyx is said to be 
iuperiof when it is situated on 'the summit of the germ, as in the 
apple ; it is inferior^ when situated below the germ, as in the pink. 
In many plants the calyx is neither superior nor inferior, but is situ- 
ated around the germ. 

Flowers delightful— Many who cultivate them isnorajit of their botanical charac- 
lera— Flowera analogoua to youth— C.Iyx, iaitt3tiniea wanting— De«:riptioo of tha 
calyx— Part* of the caivx— Posiiiou with re«pc>ot to the germ. 
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When the traljrx drops off before Qie flower fiilly expands, It ta 
called eaducotu; the petals of the poppy are, at first, enclosed in & 
ea[yx of two large green leaves, but these fall off before the flower is 
fill] blown. When the calyx withers and drops off with the corolla, 
>t is called deeiduout. In many plants it remains until the fruit is 
matured ; it is then called prmintrttt U)Mn a pea-pod, for example, 
the calyx may be seen as perfect a» it was in the blossom. On ex- 
amining an apple or pear, the dried leaves of the calyx maybe seen 
on the top of the fruit ; this shows that tht calyx was superior, us 
well as persistent. 

According to the divisions of Linnaeus, there are seven kinds of 
calyxes ; viz. 

Peri^nlh^ Atvofiunim, Amtjtt, Spo/ha^ Otirmt, Calyptr^ Fbtni. 

Ptrianth. This term is derived from the two Greek words, pen*, 
aruund, and anthoa, dower. This is the only real cal^x or cup, as 
the term cup does not properly apply to the other kinds. A good 
example of the perianth calyx is presented in the rose, where it is 
■cm-form, with divisions at the top resembling small leaves. In the 
pink, the perianth is long and tubular, having the border dentate or 
toothed. The holly-hoclc, hibiscus, and many other plants, have a 
double perianth. The term perianth is often used when a flower 
has but one envelope, as in the tulip -, and more especially in cases 
where it is difficult to determine whether this envelope should l>e 
caDed a coroUa or calyx. 

/rvoJuo-wk. This term is derived from the Latin, tnt«Jco, to wrap 
up ; this kind of calyx is usually found at the base of an umbel, as 
in tiie carrot It is said to be itnieertai, when it belongs equally to 
the whole of an aggregate flower; and partial,* when it encloses 
one Boret which, with others, constitutes a compound or aggregate 
Bower. The term involucrura is also applied to the membranous 
covering in the fructification pf ferns. 

Am«ni or cafftin,t is a kind of calyx, by ^some classed as a mode 
of inflorescence ; it consi-^ts of many chaffy scales, ranged along a 
thread-like stalk or receptacle; each scale protects one or more of 
the stamens or pistils, the whole forming one aggregate flower. The 
ameot is common to foresl trees, as me oak and chestuut; and is 
also found upon the willow and poplar. In some trees, the staminute 
Bow^s are enclosed in an ameni, and the pistillate in a perianth. 

Upatba, or sheath. It is that kind of 
calyx which first encloses the flower, 
and when this expands, bursts len^h- 
wtse and often appears at some dis- 
tance below it The wild turnip, or 
Amm, furnishes an example of this 
^ kind of calyx, enclosing a kind of inflo- 
rescence called a fpadix, (Fig. 67. a.) 
From the peculiar appearance of the 
spadix as it stands up surrounded |iy 
thespatha, it is sometimes called Jjcfc- 
in-the-ba.r. The spatha is common in 
many of our cultivated exotics, as in 
the Narcissus, where it apiienrs brown- 
ish and withered, after the full expnn- 
sion of the flower. You see here ii re- 

• See f^. 138, a, a. t Sea Pig. SI. 
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Rrcwntatlon (Fig- 07) of the Spatha or the Anim (6.) and or Qw 
bircissus, (c.) In the Egyptian Lily, the apatha is white and per- 
manent, and the stamens and pintila erow upon difTereiit parts OFf 
the spadix. Palms have a spadix which ik branched, and often 
bears a great quantity of Iruit 

Glume, is fi-om the Latin word gluma, a husk. This is the calyx 

of the grasses, and zraas-liku plants. In the out and wheat it rnnns 

the chajf, a 

part H'hich is 

as worthless 
In the oat, 
(Fig. 6S,) the 
glume calyx 
IS composed 
of two pieces 
called valves ; 
in some kinds 
orgrain of but 
one, in others 

of more than two Talvea. To the glume belongs the awn or beard. 

The corolla of grasses is husky, like the calyx, and is sometimes 

considered as a part of it Elome Ixttanists consider that there is in 

tlte grasses, neither calyx nor corolla, and that these scales are only 

membranous bracts. 

Calyplra. This term^is derived from the Greek, and sigtiifies a 

veil. It is the cap, or hood, of pistillate mosses, reaemblirfg in form 

snd position, the extinguisher or a cundle.* 



VolviL the ring, or wrapper of the fungus plants. It firat enclose* 

he head of the Fungus, afterw — ■* ' '- — ' ' '- •—■-- 

on the stems, or at Uie root.t 



the head of the Fungus, afterward bursts and contracts, remaining 



We have now considered the different kinds of calyx. We find 
that this organ is not essential, since it is wanting in some plants 
but its presence adds to the completeness of the flower; in some 
cases it is the most showy part ; aa in the Lady's-ear-drop, where 
it is of a bright scarlet-colour, and in the Egyptian Lily, where it is 
pure wlute. • 

The calyx is of use in protecting the other parts of the flower lie- 
fore they expand, and afterward supporting; them in their proper 
position. Pmke, having petals with long and slender claws, which 
would droop or break without support, have a calyx. Tulips 
having firm petals, and each one resting upon a broad strong basis, 
are able to support themselves, and thev have no calyx. In some 
plants, the calyx serves as a seed-vessel ; aa in the order Gymutut- 
permia, ofthe class Didynamia, where there are four seeds lying in 
the bottom ofthe calyx. 

* St f-Ja. IN, *. t See Fifr 1ST. A 
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LECTURE XII. 

COROLLA. 

The tenn Corolla, or corol, is derived from Uie Latin, corona^ a 
t^ jwn or chaplet As the calyx is formed by a continuation ofiha 
fti^res of the outer bark, the corolla is a continuation of the inner 
coat of the same. The texture of the corolla is delicate, sod, wa- 
tery, and coloured. It exhales carbonic acid <gas, but not ox vgeii, 
neither in the dark, nor when acted upon by light The cuticle, or 
outward covering of the corolla, is of an extremely fine texture. 
The rich and varieeated colours of flowers, are owing to the deli- 
cate organization of the coroUa ; and to this cause tlie transient du- 
ration of this organ may also be attributed. 

The corolla exhibits every variety of colour except black ; florists 
sometimes present us with what they term black roses, and we see 
some other flowers which approach this colour, yet none are per- 
fectly black ; the darkest being but a very deep shade of purple. Co- 
rollas are white, yellow, blue, violet, &c. ; in some, different colours 
are delicately shaded, and blended ; in others, they meet abruptly, 
without any intermediate teint The colour of the corolla, in the 
same species, often varies without any assignable cause. This fact 
is strikingly illustrated in the Four o'clockj (Mirabilis ;) the flowers 
of which are sometimes of pale yellow, sometimes bright crimson, 
and often richly variegated. These varieties are the result of cir- 
cumstances not under the control of man ; the florist watches these 
changes, and, as far as possible, avails himself of them in the pro- 
duction of new beauties m the vegetable kingdom. 

The corolla, before blossoming, is folded in the calyx, as the leaves 
are within the scales of the leaf-bud, and the whole is tnen called the 
flower-bud. In most cases, the calyx and corolla are so distinctly 
marked, that it is perfectly easv to distinguish them. The colour 
usually constitutes a very striking mark of diflference ; the calyx 
being ordinarily green, and the corolla of a more lively hue. But 
the colour is not always a criterion, for in some cases the calyx is 
beautifully coloured. In the Fdschia, {Lady^a ear-drov,) the calyx is 
of a bright scarlet ; you might at first think it to be tne corolla; but 
if yDu remove the scarlet coat, you may see, wrapped around the 
eight stamens, a purple covering; on taking off each piece carefully, 
you will find four petals^* as distinct as the petals of a rose ; you 
will then perceive that the outer covering must be the calyx. 

Linnaeus made the following distinction between the corolla and 
the calyx ; viz. that the corolla has its petals alternate with the sta- 
mens., and the calyx has its leafets arranged opposite to them. This 
rule is not found to be invariable ; it has Ted some botanists to call 
that the corolla which others have named the calyx. It seems that 
we must come to the conclusion that nature has not placed any ab- 
solute limits between these two organs. 

The corolla sometimes falls off^soon after the flowering, as in the 
P^PPy > 't is then said lo be caducous; sometimes it fades and with- 
ers upon the stalk, as in the blue-bell ; it is then said to be marescetit^ 
or withering. 

• Some botaniits call these neetiriet, but thit leenit to be making an unnecessary 
conAiflion in termai for they have as much the appearance of petals, as those of s rose 
or pink, 

Corolla—Description <tf the coroUa— Its atuatiop before expanding -How distin- 
gnislied fnim ihe calyx l—Riile of Linnmis— Duration. 
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Kach rimple pan. of which the corolla is composed, is called _ 
petal. A flower with petals is said to be petalouM ; without uetaJs, 
apttalout. The petals are said to be tUfinUe, when their number is 
not more than twenty, uuUfinite, when they exceed that niiiuber. 

If the corolla is formed ofone Bins^e piece, or petal, it is monopef- 



, 



M ; if of more than one, it is potvpetaioat. You may 8nn)etini>^ 
a difficulty in determininK wnetner a corolla is composed of mie 
piece or more ; for monopetalous flowers often have deep divixii: 



extending almost to the base of the corolla ; but they must be divi- 
ded at the base ; that is, be in separate pieces, in order to be consid- 
ered polypHtMlcaiM. The parts into which a corolla DaturaUy lalis, 
may De considered as so many petals. 

MowmtaJmiM corollas, (see Fig. 70,) consist of the tube, throat, and 
tivtb. The tube is the tower part, having more or less the form of a 
tunnel. The t\roat is the entrance into ■•--'•-- - - --■ ^ - 

or closed by scales or hairv. The tiind it 
rolla. 

PolypetaUnu corMiu consist of several put.ii.'t. 
Bach petal consists of two parts, the lamint, 
, and claw. 

The Camilla, (Fig. 69, a,) is the upper, and 
usually the thinner part of the petal ; iismarg'it) 
^ is sometimes entire, or without divisions, as lo 
the rose ; sometimes notched, or crenate, as in 
the pink. The lamina corresponds to the limb 
of monopetalous corollas. 

The clatB, (Fig. 69, b,) is the lower part of the 

petal, and inserted upon the receptacle; it is 

sometimes very short, as in the rose; in tlie 

petal of the pink, as seen at Fig. 6t>, it is long 

Fis 69 and slender. The clawis analogous tothetul>e 

' of monopetalous corollas. 

The corolla is mptrior when inserted above 
the germ, inferior, when below. It is regular, when each division 
corresponds to the other. The rose and pink have regular corollas. 
When Ihe parts do not correspond with each other, a corolla is iV- 
rtgular 1 as in the pea and Ihe labiate flowers. 

D\fftratifontu nf Monopetalmu CeroUat. 

Fig. 70. Monopetalous corollas may, according in 

their forms, be divided as follows : 

IsL Belt'form. (campanulate, trnm campaii-i^ 
la, a littie bell ; here the tube is not veiy di^ 
tinct, as the corolla gradually spreads from lUe 
base; as in Ihe blue-bell, hair-bell, &c. At Fiff. 
70, is the representatioiinf a bell-form cur i;l. 
It is monopetalous ; the limb, a, is five-pai tcrt ; 
calyx, b, five-parted pcoroU a superloL Tl>o 
blue-bell of the gardens oQers a fine illustra- 
tion of this kind of corolla. 




F^. 71. 2d. Futuul-form, (in/iin- 
dibuliformU, from j'n- 
^ fufdibutum, a funnel;) 
^ having a tubular base, 
and a border opening 
in Ihe form of a (iinne^ 
as the Morning-glory, 
Fie. 71. 

3d. Cup- 
. $kaptd, {Cya- 
thijormitf'from 
cyathttt, a 

drinking-«up;) 
differing from 
funnel-shaped, 
in having iu 
tube, and bor- 
der, less sprea- 
ding ; and from 
p bell-form, in 
not having its lube appear as if 
■cooped at out the base, Fig. 7i. 



the 

ancient 
inggla-ss 

this has a 
^reading 
^r, pro- 
ng from 

Fig. 73. 



5th. Wheel- 
form, {rotate, 
from rota, a 
wheel ;) having 
a short tmrder 
without any tube 
or with a very 
short one. Fie. 
74. "* 



6th. Lainate, {from labiOjUpai) 
consists of two parts, resembling 
the lips of a horae, or other ani- 




maL Labiate coroDas are said 
to tWDWKma/fj'havlngthe throat 
closeOjOrring'entgt witn the throat 
open. You 
have a labiate 
corolla of the 
ringent kind, 
at Fig. 75. 
The term la- 
biate is also 
applied to a 
calyx or two 
lipa. Hi-labi- 
ate' Is some- 
used in the same sense as 
labiate. 

Uifftrmt fiirmt qf Polgpclaleiu C»- 

\ 1st Crtidjbrm, 
\} {from cnw, a 

i Vngofi^'ur petals 

' Joi equal size, 

' spreading out in 

the form of a 
cross, as the rad- 
ish, cabbage, &m. 
Fig. 78. 




M. lAtiaceoua, a corolla with 
six petab, spreading gradually 
from the base, so as to exhibit a 
t>eU-form appearance, as in the 
tulip and lily. 

4th. Aos(Hreou«,acorolla formed 
of roundish spreading petals, 
without claws, or with very short 
oned, as the rose and apple. 



LaMate corolla*, how diTided 

orpoljrnUUMi " '" — '■' 

TropbyUwa— I 
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5ttL Papt7umaceoti«, a flower widi a 
banner, two wings, and a keel; th^. 
name is derived from the word paph 
lio, a butterfly, on account of a sup- 
posed resemblance in form, as the 
pea-blossom, Fig. 78. 

If a corolla is not, in (brm, like an> 
of those we have desci bed, it is said 
to be anomalous. 



Fig. 78. 



The odour of flowers has its oriein in the volatile oils. elaborat^H 
by the corolla ; its production resiuts from causes both CMCtemal and 
internal, but, in both cases, equally beyond our observation. Tem- 
perature renders the odour oi flowers more or less sensible ; if the 
heat is powerful, it dissipates the volatile oils more rapidly than they 
are renewed: if the heat is very feeble, the volatile oils remain con- 
centrated In the little ceUs where they were elaborated ; under these 
circumstances the flowers appear to possess but little odour. But 
if the heat is neither too great nor too little, the volatile oils exhale 
without being dissipated, forming a perfumed atmosphere around 
the flowers. , 

You perceive the reason, that when you walk in a flower earden 
in the morning or evening, the flowers seem more fragrant than in 
tlie middle of the day. The air t>eing more charged with humidity, 
is another cause of an increase of fragrance at those times ; as the 
moisture^ by penetrating the delicate tissue of the corollas, expels 
the volatile oils. There are some exceptions to the laws just stated ; 
for some flowers are only odorous durine the night, and others 
during the day. Some flowers exhale fetid odours, which attract 
such msects as are usually nourished by putrid animal substances. 
Many flowers exhale sweet odours ; but, however odours may difler, 
in the sensations which they produce, it is certain, that powerful 
ones have a stupifying, narcotic eflect upon the nerves, and that it 
IS daneerous to respire, for any great length of time, even tlie most 
agreeable of them, in a concentrated state. 

One important ofiice of the corolla, is to secure those delicate and 
important oreans which it encloses, the stamens and pistils, from 
fill external injury, and to favour their development After the 
germ is fertilized by the influence of the pollen, the corolla fades 
away, and either falls off or remains withered upon the stalk ; the 
juices which nourished it then ko to the germ, to assist in its growth, 
and enable it to become a perfect fruit 

Another use of the corolla seems to be, to furnish a resting-place 
for insects in search of honey. 

The corolla is supposed by Darwin to answer the same purpose 
to the stamen and pistils, as the lungs in the animal system ; each 
petal liein^ furnished with an artery which conveys the vegetable 
blood to Its extremities, exposing it to the light and air under a 
delicate moist membrane j this vegetable blood, according to his 

theory, is then collected and returned in correspondent vems, for 

— — ^ ' . - -■ 

PapilionaceouB— What corollas are &nomaloa87—Origin of the odour o/ flowers— 
Odour affected by temperature— Odour affected by moisture— Odours so etimes dia- 
Mreeable-- Dangerous if respited for a Ions time— Office of the corolla— Darwis'^i 

"^rv with csMM^t to the coroU» 
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%he sustenance of the andiers and stignutf, a^ for the purpose of 

^^cretini; honey. 

Saint Pierre* thinks the corolla is intended to collect the rays of 

the sun, and to reflect them upon the stamens and pistils which are 
placed in the centre or focus. 

After all our inquiries into the tlises of the corolla, we are obliged 
to acknowledge that it appears less important, in the economy of 
vegetation, than many less showy organs. It seems chiefly design- 
ed to beautify and enliven creation by the variety and elegance of 
its forms, the brilliancy of its colouring, and the sweetness of its 
perfume. 
MMMM NceUry. 

In many flowers there is an organ called the nectary, which secretes 
a peculiar fluid, the honey of the plant; this fluid constitutes the prin- 
cipal food of bees and various other species of insects. 

Linnieus considered the nectary as a separate organ from the 
corolla ; and every part of the flower which was neither stamen, 

pistil, calyx, nor corolla, he called a nectary ; 
Pig. 79. but he undoubtedly applied the term too exten- 
sively and vaguely. The nectary is not to be 
conhned to any particular part of the flower. 
•Sometimes it is a mere cavity, as in the lily. 
The crown imperial, Fig. 79, exhibits in the 
claw of each of its petals a nectary of this kind ; 
each one being filled with a sweet liquid, the 
secretion of the flower. If these drops are re- 
moved, others immediately take their place. 
The six nectariferous glands at the base of the 
corolla are represented In the figure ; the petals 
are supposed to be cut in order to show the 
base of the flower. 
In the Ranunculus, (Butter-cup,) the nectary is a production of the 
corolla in the form of a scale; in the violet, a process of the same, 
in the form of a horn or spur. In the Columbine, (Aquilegia,) the nec- 
tary is a separate organ from the petals, in the form of a ham. In 
the monk's-hood, one of the petals being concave, conceals the nec- 
taries ; they are therefore said to be hooded. 

In monopecalous corollas, the tube is supposed to answer the pur- 
pose of a nectary in secreting honey. In the honeysuckle, we find 
at the t>ottoni of the tube a nectariferous liquid ; yet there is no ap- 
pearance of any gland or organ, by which it could have been se- 
creted, unless we suppose the tube to have performed this office. 

With respect to the purpose for which honey is secreted by the 
nectary and other parts of the flower, there seems, among authors, 
to be a diff*erence of opinion. Darwin supposes this to be the food 
with which the stamens and pistils are nourished, or the unripe seeds 
perfected. Smith asserts, that the only use of honey, with respect to 
the plant, is to tempt insects, which, in procuring it, scatter the dust 
of the anthers, and fertilize the flower, and even carry the pollen 
from the barren to the fertile blossoms ; this is particularly the case 

• This ingenious author remarks, that man seems the only animal sensihle to the 
•weet impressions made by the colour and odonr &i plants upon the senses ; but we 
think he has asserted too much. Do not the bmte creation seem to enjoy, by the 
sense of smellinf^ the freshness of the verdant fields? But man is very apt to say. 

** See all things for my use.** 

, ■ — 

St. Pierre's theory— Neruury— Its use— Not slways a separate organ— Nectary of tbs 
m&mn imperial— Diflerent forms of nectarie*— Opinions of dillereni wniers res|ieo*ms 
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in tlie fig tree. Although in the case of plants whose stamens ainl 
pistils are on separate nowers, we see this adrantage arising from 
the fact of insects being attracted by the honey, yet the greater 
number of plants do not need any assistance in conveying pollen to 
the stigmas. Some imagine that honey contributes to the perfection 
of the stamens : but plants that do not appear to secrete honey, have 
perfect stamens. One thing, however, is certain with respect to this 
fluid, that without detriment to the plant, it yields to the industrious 
oee the material for the manufacture of honey, a luxury highlj 
valued from the most ancient times. Virgil knew that bees made 
honey from the juices which they gathered from flowers: and we 
indeed, on this subject, know but iiUle more than he has beautifully 
expressed in his pastorals. 

Although we are ever discovering something new and wonderful 
in the economy of nature \ and, in some cases, seem permittee! tu 
search into the hidden mysteries of her great Author, yet in our re- 
searches we are continually made sensible of the limited nature of 
our own faculties ; and a atiH^ small voice^seems to whisper to man, 
in the proudest triumphs of his reason, " Hitherto shalt thou go, but 
no farUier." 
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STAMENS AlfD PISTILS. 

ALTHonoH the calyx and the corolla mnj be wanting, the stamens 
and pistils are indispensable to the perfection of the fruit They are 
in most plants enclosed by the same envelope, or stand on the same 
receptacle ; in the class Moncecia they are on aifferent flowers which 
spring from one common root; and m Dioecia, they are on different 
flowers, springing from diflferent roots. Ye^ however distant the 
stamens and pistils may be, nature has provided ways by which the 
pollen from the staminate flowers may be conveyed to the pistillate, 
and there assist in perfecting the seed. That you may the bettor 
understand this curious process, and the organs by means of which 
it is carried on, we will examine each one separately. 

SUtmenB, 

Stamens are thread-like parts which are exterior with respect ti» 
the pistil, and interior to the corolla. They exhibit a variety of po- 
sitions with respect to the pistil. These positions seldom vary in 
tlie same family, and they have th.erefore been taken by the cele- 
brated Jussieu as one of the fundamental distinctions in his class: (i- 
cation, called the " Natural method." If the stamens are inserted 
upon the pistil, as in umbelliferous plants, they are said to be epigy- 
fious (from apt, upon, and gynia^ pistil;) if the stamens are inserted 
under the germ, as in cruciform [Hants, they are said to be hypopy- 
mms f from hypo^ under, and gynia^ pistil ;) when the stamens are in- 
sertea upon the calyx, and thus stand around the germ^ as in the ro- 
saceous plants, they are said to be perigyrums, (from pen, arcti'nc, and 
fynta, pistil.) 

When a corolla is monopetalous, the number of the stamens is, 
*isually, either equ^l, double, or half tbatof the divisions of the corolla 
he stamens in such flowers never exceed twenty. 

Reflectiont— Stameni mud pistils necessary to the f>«rfection of the fruit— Defini- 
Qs of the stamen — Positions with respect to the pistil—Divisions of monopetalous 
^Uaa ususUt in proportion to the number of stamens. 
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In polypetalous corollas, the number of ^ttaniens is sometimes 
ntnch greater. When they equal the -fii visions of the corolla, they 
u suuUy alternate with these divisions. When the number of stamens 
is double the divisions of the comlte, half of the stnmeas are usually 
placed in the intervals of the divisions, and the remaining half b^ 
fore each lobe of the corolla, correspondil^ to the intervals in the 
divisions of the calyx. If any of the stamens are barren or without 
anthers, they will be found to be those which are placed before the 
lobes of the corolla. 

In commencing the analysis of flowers according to the Linnsan 
system, you learned that the number of stamens, their posxHon, rela- 
tive length, and amnearion, taken either singly or in combination, 
afibrd certain and distinctive marks for purposes of classification. 

In the first place we find the stamens differing in number, in dif 
ferent plants; some plants have but one, some twa and so on till we 
come to ten ; when they have more than ten, we find the number in 
tiie same plant varies, and therefore we cannot depend on this cir- 
cumstance for further classification. 

We then resort to ponlton, and consider whether the stamens are 
inserted upon the caiyz or the receptacle, thus furnishing an eleventh 
and a twelfth class. 

luemuUity in the length of etamens, 'when they are either fom* or six, 
furnishes us with a thirteenth and fourteenth class. 

The cannearion or union of stamens gives us the fifteenth class, 
whore the filaments of the stamens are united in one set; the six- 
teenth class, where they are in two sets ; the seventeenth, where the 
an Jiers of tne stamens are united. 

The three remaining classes of phenogamous plants are distin- 
eiiished by the position of the stamens with reined to the instils. In 
Uie eighteenth class the stamens stand on the pistil ; in the nineteenth 
the stamens and pistils are on separate flowers on the same plant ; 
in the twentieth they are on separate plants ; and in the twen^-first 
they are invisible. 

Parts of the Stamen, — The Filament, is so caUed from flum^ a 
thread. Filaments vary in their form ; some are lone and slender, 
as in the pink ; others are short and thick, as in the tuup. They are 
usually smooth, but in the mullein they are bearded; in the spider- 
wort (Tradescantia) they are covered with down. In most cases a 
filament supports but one anther, but sometimes it is forked and 
bears two or more ; in some instances, many filaments have but 
one anther. When the filaments are enclosed in the tube of the corolla 
they are said to be inserted, when they extend out of it, exserted. In 
8«>me cases the filament is wanting, and the anther is sessile, or im- 
mediately attached to the coralla. 

In double flowers, the stamens, which seem to be intimately con- 
nected with the parts of the corolla, are changed to p^^ls. This is 
the effect of cultivation, which, by affording Sie stamens excess of 
nourishment, causes them to swell out, and thus assume the form of 
petals. In some double flowers almost every trace of the stamens 
disappears; in others, it is easv to perceive the metamorphosis 
which they have undergone, as they retain something of their origi- 
nal fi^ms. In double nowers the anthers usually disappear, which 
shows ^at the fiJaments have iU)6orbed all the nourishment In 

Sitafttinn of the stamene with respect to the diyinonB of the corollar-Stamens usea 
(or purposes of classification— Differ in numbev— In their position— Stamens differ io 
le g:h- -In connexion— In- poaition with respect to the pistil— Part* of the stamenfr- 
Piluinent— Sumens ch«nKed to petals. 



lonble roflM aome atunena appear entirely nhanged, otberm rmaltt 
lii|( something of their form, and others are still perlecL When a2 
the stamens disappear, no perfect fruit is produced. On account 
this degeneration of the atan]ena,>cu)tivated flowers are not ususUy 
ao ^ood for botanical analysis as wild ones. The single Qotver ex- 
hibits the number of parts which nature has given to it The roac 
In its native state has but fire petals. 

' Anther, is a little knob or box usoally situated on the muntnil o! 
the filament; it has cells or cavities which contain a powder called 
tlie pollen ; this ia yellow, and very conspicuous in the lily ar>d 
tulip. You have here the representation (Fig. 80) of a stamen wiih 
- ' - its filament a, its anther 6, and the die- 

charging pollen c. In many flowers the 
filament is wanting; the anuiers are then 
Haid to be sessile; that is, placed imnie- 
. diately upon tbe corolla, as at d. which 
represents a flower cut open, sbovring 
' its atameoB growing Bessile in the 

The figure at A, re^ 
presents a ma^ified 
stamen,* with a lance- 
olate anther, deiiticu' 
late at the sides, «-tth 
Q two hairy appendiigps; 
filament short 

At B 1. is a ma^i- 
fied st<uuen,t with the 
a filament l>earde<l»ttlie 
base; the anther istwo- 
lobed. renlforai. B i 
_ shows the two cells in 
I" each lobe, which is cut 
horizontally. 
At C,I the thre^ fila- 
ments are distinct at the base, and connected at the upper part ; an- 
rtiers, adnate, linear, twisting. 

At D,$ the anther is sagittate, the filament bent, and glandular in 
the middle, (at a.) 

At R, is a stamen of the Thyme, (family of the Lnbialx ;) the 
lobes of the anthers e, are divergent ; «, is the filament, 6, the con- 
nective of the anthers. 

At F, is a stamen of the Imut-us ,- a, cordate, pedicelled glands ; h. 
pubescent filament ; c, anther opening by four valves, throwing out 
pollen. 

At O, is a stamen of the genus LavendiUa; the anthers are rent- 
form, cilicate, opening transversely, lobes confluent at the eumui:i, 
divergent at the base. 

At H, a stamen of the genus Begonia ; th« filament is enlai^d at 
the summit ; the two lobes of the anther a, a, adnate at the sides, 
(parallel distant 

• or (he CcHnttt malar, [famStt of Ihe Boraginiw.l 

t or ihs Cucumber famiU. 

* Of Ihe Linden hm Uy. 

AnilKT— Ei^laiii Vig. SI 
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In the centre of the flower stands the pistil, an organ essentia) to 
the continued existence of the plant Like the stamens, the pistils 
vary in number in different plants, some having but one, and others 
hundreds. Linnsus founded the orders of his first twelve classes 
on the numtier of these organs. When they are more than ten, he 
(lid not rely upon their number, which in this case is found to vary 
ill individuals of the same geniis. - 

The pistil consists of three parts, the ferm, ttyte, and gtigma. It 
"le compared to a pillar; the prerm, (Fig. 8^ a,) 



Fig. 82. The figure at (f) represents the pistil of 

!i ^^v the poppy, the germ or base is very large ; 

^m you will perceive that the style is want- 

V ing, and the stigma is tettilt, or placed 

I immediately on the germ. The ^le is 

' I not an essential part, but the stigma and 

B germ are never wanting; so that these 

I JL two parts, as in the poppy, often coiisti 

f^ JO^ tute a pistil. 

^S Germ. The germ,or ovoryiContainsthe 

rudiments of the fruit, or (ovnlei,) yet in 
an embryo state. A distinction is to be made between the germ 
here spoken o^ and the germ of the bud.* This germ in the flower, 
is the future fruit, though in passing to maturity it undergoes a great 
change. You would scarcely believe that the pumpkin was once but 
the germ of a smail yellow flower. The germ is said to be lupenor, 
when placed above the calvx, as in the strawberry ; infrrior, when 
oelow it, as in the apple. The figure of the germ ia roundish in some 
plants, cordate and angled in others ; but its various forms can bet- 
>T be learned by observation than description. -^ 

Style. This, like the filament, is sometimes wanting; when pres- 
ent. It proceeds from the germ, and bears the stigma on, its summit. 
It is usually long and slender, of a cylindrical form, consisting of 
b':ndles of fibres, which transmit to the germ, from the stigma, the 
fertilizing pollen. 

Stigma. This word signifies perfecting. The stigma ia the top of 
the pistil, and always present ; if the style be wanting, it is placed 
upon the germ, and said to be itxinle, as in the tulip. The stigma is 
■"vious in size and form ; sometimes it is a round head ; sometimes 
nollow and gaping, more especially when the flower is in its highest 
perfection ; U is generally downy, and always more or less moist, 
with a peculiar, viscid fluid. A • ' 

You have, in the following page, k reDr^iUation of tbe pirtils of 
several diSerettl genera of plants^ jriost^of Vhich-are magiii- 

* Id slricl icientiflc lumoKCe, (be bsM of the piilil ii ihe amry, lodtbegimnof llM 
Md i* the gtm-ma. 

Vm^ nnwtion and nnmbei— Older* fonndad woo ihe innil— Pira 'if the iiiMil— 
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lied. Fig. 83, A, shows die 
pistil of the Cynoglossum- 
The style is cyfindric; stig- 
ma depress?ed orflatiened at 
the top. Four ovaries or ru- 
diments of seeds. 

B, shows the pistil of the 
Toumefonil. The stigma 
is hemispherical, 3ut>--fles- 
sile, surrounded wi^ a 
a glandular hood, a. C,* sHows 
Q\e pistil of the Helitropi- 
um : a, four oTarie^ twp of 
which only are visible in the 
cut ; bf A short style ; e, a 
conical, four-parted stig- 
ma. 

D, shows a ptBlU of the ^nus Cucumis; a, is the ovary adhering to 
the cal3rx^ 6, threie albortive stamens ;.c, cylindric style; dj three- 
lobed stigmas. / 

E, pisS of the Rutnex genus ; a, a, plumose stigmas.' 

* Use qfthe Stamtiu and PiHiU. 

In a former part of our Lectures, it was observed that tlie stamens 
and pistils were necessary to the perfection of the fruit ; we wiD 
DOW explain to you the manner in which they conduce to this impor- 
tant object ; as you are now acouainted with the different organs 
and their names, you are prepared to understand the explanation. 

The pollen, which, in most flowers^ is a kind of farina, or yellow 
dust, is thrown out mr the burstiogof^ the anther, which takes place 
in a certain stage of*^the flower. The pollen is very curiously form- 
ed ; although appearing like little particles of dust upon examining 
it with a microscope it is found to be composed or innumerable or- 
ganized corpuscles.* These little bodies, thoi^h usually yellow, are 
sometimes white, red, blue, dec. In order to observe them welL it is 
necessary to put them upon water ; the moisture, by swelling tnem, 
renders their true form perceptible. They are oblong in the Uni- 
t>elliferous plants, globular in the Syngenesious, and triangular in 
some others. In some their surface is smooth, in others armed with 
little points. They are connected together by minute threads, as in 
the honeysuckle, dec. These particles of pollen thus placed upon 
water, swell witli the moisture until they burst; a liquid matter is then 
thrown out, and, expanding upon the surface of the water, appears 
like a light clouo. 

Fig. 84. The figure represents the pollen of seve- 

JSL Y^ t^^ll^ ^e^ ^ different kinds of plants as seen tmder 
%^im^ ^ ^^k % s magnifier, when placed upon water. At 
^^P *^ ^^ a, is a grain df pollen of one of the Mal- 

lows-like plants, it is globular, hispid. At 
6, the grain of the pollen is four-lobed. 
This belongs to the Orchis family. At r, is 
the pollen of the Aster. At <i, is the poUcMi 
of the Hibiscus, globular, muricated. At «, 
is the pollen of the Nasturtium ; angular. 7 At ^ is the pollen of tl « 
honeysuckle. 

* Little bodie* or particles of matter. 
RxplaiQ Fig. 63- Uae of the stamens aad pistils— Descriptioa of the pollen 
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If ]ron have paid attention to what has heen said respecting the 
Oollen, you perceive that wonders exist in nature, which are entire- 
ty unperceived by a careless observer. Who could have imagined 
that the yellow dust seen upon the lily or tulip, and scarcely visible 
upon many other flowers, exhibited apf>earances so interesting ? It 
ip in part to show you the almost unlimited extent of the field ofob- 
sorvation, in the works of nature, that we have dwelt upon this subject 

Another purpose, and one more connected with our present do- 
ago, in callinff your attention to this subject, is to show the use of 
tt)e poUen in tne vegetable economy. You have seen the effect of 
moisture upon the pollen; you will recollect that the stigmji was 
said to be imbued with a liquid substance, and that the anther, when 
ripe, throws out the pollen hy the spontaneous opening of its lids or 
valves ; the pollen coming ih contact with the moist stigma, each 
little sack explodes^ and uie subtle penetrating substance which it 
contains, being absorbed by the stigma, passes through minute pores 
into the germ. 

In the germ are seeds formed, but these seeds require the agency 
of the pcnlen to bring them to the perfection necessary for producing 
their species. You perceive now why the stamens and pistils are so 
essential to the perfection of a plant Nature does not form a beau- 
tiful flower, and then leave it to perish without any provision for 
a future plant j but in eVery vegetable provides for the renewal of 
the same. 

The real use of stamens and pistils was lone a subject of dispute 
among philosophers, till Linnasus explained it beyond a possibility of 
loubt ; these organs have from the most remote antiquity been con- 
sidered of great importance in* perfecting the fruit The Date 
palm, which was cultivated by the ancients, Dears stamens and pis- 
tils on separate trees ; the Greeks discovered, that in order to have 
good fruit it was necessary to plant the two kinds of' trees near to- 
gether, and that without this assistance, the dates had no kernel^ and 
were not good for food. 

In the East, at the present day, those who cultivate palms select 
trees with pistillate flowers, as these alone bear fruit When the 
plant is in blossom, the peasants gather branches of the wild palm- 
trees, with staminate flowers, and strew the pollen over their culti- 
vated trees. 

Pistillate flowers are called fer/t7e, staminate, infertile flowers. 

As moisture causes the pollen to explode, rains and heavy dews 
are sometimes injurious to plants; the farmer fears wet weather 
while his corn is in blossom. Nature has kindly ordered that most 
flowers should either fold their petals together, or hang down their 
heads when the sun does not shme ; thus protecting the pollen from 
injury. 

The fertilization of the fig is said to be accomplished by insects, 
hi this singular plant, the fniit encloses the flower ; it is. at first, 3 
tollow receptacle, lined with many flowers, seldom both stamens 
ind pistils in the same fig. Thia receptacle has a small opening at 
he summit The seeds are fertilized by certain littie flies^ flutter- 
ng from one fig to the other, and thus carrying the pollen from the 
itaminate to the pistillate flowers. 

Although the fertilization of plants, where the stamens and pistils 
&re on separate flowers, depends a littie upon chance, the favoura- 

Vm of the poUen in the vegetable eoonoray— Real use of the sumens nnd pistils un- 
jiown t'il the time of Linnsue— Cultivation of plants in the Ekist— Flowers fold their 
etils n wet weather— Penilixatkiiuif the fijc- Various methods by which nature cou- 
evs puJlea to the pistillaie oUnts 
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Ue cbuiCH are bo Dumerous, that it ia hardly possible, In the order 
of nature, th&t a pisliJlate plant should remain unfertilized. TLe 

Krticles of the pollen are light and abundant, and the butterflies, 
ney-bees, and other insects, transport them from Ilower to flower. 

The winds also assist in executing the designs of nature. 

The pollen of the Pines and Firs, moved by winds, may be seen 
risioK like a cloud above the forests j the particles being dissemina- 
ted, fall upon the pistillate flowers, and rolling within their scaly en- 
velopes, fertilize the germs. 

A curious fact is stated by an Italian writer, viz. that in places 
about forty miles distant, grew two palm-trees, the one without sta 
mens; the other without pistils ; neither of them bore seed for many 
years ; but in process of time, they grew so tall as to to^er above 
all the objects near them. The wind, thus meeting with noobsti'uc- 
tion, waited the pollen to the pistillate flowers, which, to the ai>ton 
ishment of all, began to produce frulL 

The number olplants in which the pistils and stamens are on dil^ 
ferent flowers, is few. compared to those which have these important 
organs enclosed witnin the same corolla; as in our herbaceous 
plants, and the trees of hot countries, whose leaves being always 

S resent, might impede the passage of the pollen from other trees, 
in the con&aTT, me trees of cold climates have generally the sta- 
mens and pistils on separate flowen, blossoming before the tcavea 
come forth, and in a windy season of the year. Those which blos- 
som later, as the oak, are either peculiarly frequented by insects, or 
like the numerous kinds of flrs, have leaves so little in the way, and 
pollen so excessively abundant, that it can scarcely fail of guining 
access to the pistillate flower. • 

In all cases the pollen and stigma are in perfection at the same 
time; in those flowers' where the stamens and pistils are together 
and of an equal length, some are drooping and some erect, ba 
where the stamens are longer than the pistil, the flower is usually 
erect ; where they are shorter, the flower is pendent ; nature thus 
provides for the fertilization of the genu by the full of thefarinaupoD 
the stigmd. 

*"■ - Fig. 65, at A. r<- 

presents a flowei 
of the «nu6 Eu- 
phorbia.* It is luo- 
ncecioos ; in the 
centre of the pcri- 
ai.lh,«, is the infer- 
tile flower, conij. st- 
ing of several dou- 
ble sUmeiis, •■ r, 
upon jointod fila- 
ments. (/</. !i, isthe 
fertile flower, with 
a petal-like stigma. 
At B, is the sarie 
flower before bios- 
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reiticany, in order to show its internal stnictare at this perioc* The 
Figure at (1 shows the same flower after its fertilization. Before the 
maturity of the blossom, the pistil was above the stamens, as seen at 
B, At the expansion of the perianth it was below the stamens, as at 
A^ b / — resuming its erect position, we see the pistil at C, its germ 
having become a fruit filled with swelling seeds. 

frig. 35, In the Laurel (Kalmia) the ten sta- 

' mens are confined by their anthers in 

ten cavities of the five-parted, moappet- 
alous corolla. When the flower Urui a 
state of maturity, the anthers suddenly 
spring fh)m their confinement, and scat- 
ter their pollen upon the stigma. Fig. 
86, at A, represents the flower as it ap- 
pears before its perfect expansion; at 
R, it is seen as it appears after that period. 

Interesting as is the subject of the various means, contrived by 
Providence, for the continuation of the vegetable tribes, the limits of 
our work will not permit us to extend our inquiries- in this depart- 
ment of our science. But if there are any who hold Botany to be a 
trifling science, let them examine into the grand principles which it 
develops^ unfolding to the view of man uie workings of Creative 
wisdom m one vast domain of nature. Not that we presume to say 
this wisdom is yet fully understood ; the greatest Botanist, in the 
midst of his discoveries, must experience a feeling of humiliation at 
his own ignorance of nature. Facts that when discovered seem so 
simple, that we wonder a child should not have discovered them, 
have eluded the research of great men ; — and at this moment philo- 
sophers are erdpinff for truths, which in due time will be elicited and 
incorporatedinto the elements of science to be -learned and undt^r 
stood by children. 




LECTURE XIV. 

INFLORESCENCE — RECEPTACLE. 



Having given our particular attention to the important uses of thp 
sttmens and pistils, we shall now proceed to consider the various 
ways in which flowers grow upon their stalks j this is called their 
infiarencence^ or mode of flowering. 

InJlore8cenct„ 

We are now to consider the corolla or flower under three aspects : 

With respect to the organs which it contains. 

The branches which support it 

The flowers which are near it, or which grow on the same pt* 
duncle. 
"^ 1st. The corolla with respect to the or gone v>hich it contains. 

The corolla, when it is monopetalpusf supports the stanierts ; sihe 
number of which in this case always corresponds to the number of 
divisions of the limb of the corolla. When the corolla is polypeta- 
tous, the stamens are inserted upon the calyx 'or upon the receptacie : 

Kxpkin F)}c. OS— Inflorescence— PlowHr considered under three aepecte— What ift 
' * of the corolla with respect to the oixans which it cuntainsi 
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ttwir ntrndber is then usuaUjr wuble the numtter of netal* ; aa 
pitik, whidh has tea statneBs and five petals. Whe^i^ntarted bcneaA 
the germ olrbase of the pistil, Sie coroUa is said. toA>e hypo-gyttoua, 

funnerneatb the style, or inferipr ;) as in the tlrattUBiiitvi. When it 
s inserted into the calyx and ntrrouad* the^rm, a^ in the curran^ 
it is said to be ptri-gynouw, (around the style, o« envelop^g it-J 
When the corolla is inserted upon the gtna, as in the trumpet-honey- 
Buckle^t is sai^ to be epi-gynotUjJapan the germ, or superior.) 
--— 2d. The corolla with retpeet la the brtauhet lehich tupport it. 

The disposition d^TSowers uppU l^eir branches te'dnaloffoo:* 1> 
that of leaves ; thuB,.floweT8areeith^raiJica^oomingfroiB theioot, 
or cavline, coming Irom the- stem; they are pedimcle or «e««i7e, «oJi- 
tary, tcattered, or opponte, alternate, oT.axiltary. Scrmetimes they 
are unilatrralf growing on one aide ftf the branch; and sometimes 
fuced equally upon ^ parts of the peduncle, and pointingin different 
directions. 

3d. The mrroUa vith reaped to the JUneert which tummnd U, or 
vhich gnrw on the tairu peduncle. 

The different modes of division of the common peduncle, into 
lesser peduncles or supports, cause a ffreat difference in the appear- 
ance and situation of flowers, and exhibit a variety of forms of in- 
florescence. The green part which comes from the stem and »up- 
iiorts the flower, is called the peduncle ; sometimes it is called the 
bot'Stalk of the flower or fruit The divisions of the peduncle ar« 
called pedicels. 

When the plant is one-flowered, the flower is usually inserted at 
the end of the stem; the peduncle in that case is scarcely distinct 
from the stem. 

The most common kinds of inflorescence are as follows: 

Fig. 87. 



Ist %Vhwt, (Fig. 67,) an assemblage of 
Bowers surrounding the stem, or its branch- 
es, constitutes a whorl, or ring; this is seen 
in mint and many of the labiate plants. 
Flowers which grow in this manner, are 
said to be verliculate, from the Latin verto, 
to turn. Leaves surrounding the stem in 
a similar manner, fire said tstbe rtellate, oi 
■ star-like. 
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2d. Sctceme, (Fig. 88, a,) coasiata of numerotu flowers, each on 
Its own stalk, and all arranged on one common peduncle^ as in Utn 
lucust and currant 

3d, Panicle, (Fig. S8, 6,) bears the flowers in a kind of loose, sub- 
divided buncti or uoster, without any r^ular order ; as in the osL 
and some other grasses. A panicle contracted into a compact, somo^ 
rbat ovate form, as in the liiac, is called a Aj/rte, as a tjunch of grapes. 



Fig. 88. 



4th. Spike, (Fig. 89, a,) this Is an assemblage of flowers arising 
ifom the sides oFa common stem ; the flowers are sessile or with 
very short peduncles; as the 
ft grasses and mullein. A spike 

^L IS generally erect. The lowest 

J flowers Dsually blossom and 

IT fade before the upper ones ex- 

^1 pand. When the flowers in a 

dp a spiike are crowded very close, 

an ear is (bnned, as in jfndian 

5th. fBiftel, (Pig. 89, 6,) con- 
sists of several nower-stalks, 
of nearly equal length, spread- 
ing out from a common cen- 
tre, like the rays of an umbrel- 
la, bearing flowers on their 
summits ; as fennel and carruL 




Racenktf—Panicl*— Spike— Umbel. 
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Ath. Cyme, (Fig. 90, c,) resembtes Kn umttel In having tta 
■tslka all spring rrom one centre, but differs In having tho 
Irregularly subdivided ; as the snowball and elder. 



7th. Ofrymb, (FIs. 90, a,) or felse umbel ; when the pedujclea rise 
from different heights above the main stem, but the lower '>ne« bein^ 
lonKer, they form nearly a level or convex top; as the yarrow. 

3th. FeucirU, (Fig. 90, *,) flowers on little stalks vanously insert- 
ed and subdivided, collected into a close bundle, nearly level at the 
top ; as the sweet-william ; It resembles a corymb, but the Sowers 
are more densely olustered. 

9th. ttfod, (Fig. 90, r,) or tuft, has sessile Sowers heaped together 
in a globular Torm ; as in the clover, and button bush, {cephalaiUhiit.) 
lOtb. Ament or catkin, is an assemblage ol 
flowers, composed of scales and stamens, or 
pistils arranged along a common thread-likp re- 
ceptacle, as in the cnestnut and willow ; this, 
though described under the divisions of the 
calyx, is only a mode of inSorescence. Thff 
scales of the ament are properly the calyxes ; the 
whole aggre^te, including scales, stamens or, 
pistils, and filiform receplacU, constitutes the 
. ament At Fig. 91, is the representation of the 
ament of Uie poplar, containing pistiilate Sowers ; 
this is oblong, looselv imbricated, and cylindri- 
cal ; the calyx is a flat scale, with deep-fringed 
partin$;s. At 6, is a representation of the fertile 
or pistillate Sower ; the calyx or bract is "a little 
belo» the corolla, which is cup-shaped, of one 
■_ petal, and crowned with an egg-shaped, pointed 
' germ; the germ is superior, and bears four 
(sometimes eight) stigmas. 
The staminate ament resembles the pistillate, except that its co- 
rolla enctoses eight sUmens, but no pistil. The poplar is in the 
class Di<ecia, twcause the pistiUate and stamlnatj flowers are on 

Cjai»—Carrm}f~F—aei»—IIemil—Amttil. 
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dlfiefcnt tree* ; and of tbe order OctaodrU, became itaburm flow- 
en have eight atamena. 

nth, Spadix, la an aaaera- 

p|- jg ' blageofnowera growing upon 

^ a coHimon rei^ptacl& and 



ofthe wild 'turnip, (arum ;) a 
rapresenta the spatha, wbicb 
la erect, jRheatbing, oblong 
convolute at the baae, 6,- ana 
it is compiraesed aboye and 
below the; middle ; c, repre- 
aenU the spadiz, which, from 
Its chib-sbaped awearance, ia 
called eUmi-fam, (from eiovo, 
a club.) 
At A, is the spnJht divested 
' of the spiUia ; a, is t>^ clavi- 

forai BUpiDiit; 6, a ring of fila- 
ments wipout anthers ; c, a 
riilg of sessile anthers ; d, a 
dense ring <^f pistillate flowera 
with ses^le stigmas; each 
germ BrodW'res a one-celled, lobular berry. This plant is ofthe 
clasa Uon^Hna, b«cfbise its ateminale and plstihate flowers are sep- 
arate but j^^t'gAow cm th? sante plantTlf is in tite order Polyandria. 
becMae its stanien^ A^numerous. 

The receptacle is ine eztreicity of the peduncle, it is alao called 
the driMutffce,* from ktine, bed, and anthoa, flower ; at first it sop- 
ports the flower, and aftei-ward the fhiiL As this Is its only use, it 
mny properly be considertj In connexion with the organs of firuc- 
tificatinn. In simnle floweis, as the tulip, the receptacle is scarcely 
to be dlstinguishea fW>n) the ptauncie, but in contpound flowers It ia 
expanded, and furnishes a suppori for the flowers and fmiL Recep- 
tacles are nf various kinds; as, 

IsL Proper, which supports btiL one flower, as in the violet 
and lily. 

i!(l. Ciimmon, which supports maiiy florets, the assemblage of 
which forms an sexregate or compound flower, as in the sunflower 
and dandelion. The common receptacle presents a great variety 
t,f forms ; as ronrore, convex, fiat, conical, or npkirricaL In the ^ it 
Is concave, and constitutes the fruit As co its surface, the recep- 
larle ia mnetate, aa in the daisy ; hairy, m, in the thistle ; naktd, as 
In the aandelion ; fAaffy, as in the cnamuinile; it is pulpy In the 
Mrawberry, and dry in most plants. 

3d. RdektM, is the filiform receptacle which connects the florets tn 
a spike, as in a head of-wheat 

Our examination of the flower is now completed. We shall, to 
our next lecture, proceed tn consider the chanf^ which takes place, 
after the bloom and beauty of the plant have faded. We Bhau 
find that organa, at first scarcely perceptible, begin to derelop 

* Sornalimea tona. from the Latin, m gn iyng bad. _ 

8p«di*— Rerrpiiiel«--Whai i> dw proper reoeviwla 1— Wliii^SeeommMV^wW 
■ •banchaT _ 
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^emselves, until the character of the fruit Is fully exhibited. 5?i \r% 
the heart of youth, the g^rms of virtue or vice may, for a %\ hile, rv» 
apparently dormant and inactive, but growing more vigorous hih\ 
powerful, they at length unfold themselvef, and reveal either a ciia- 
racter matmred hito what is lovely and desirable, or marked with 
qualities of a disagreeable and deleterious nature. 



LECTURE XV. 

TBE FROTT — PBBICARP — PARTS Or THB PERICARP — UiaiJEDs's CLASSinCATIO^ 

OP FRurrs — mirbel's classificatioh of pRDrrs. 

TTuPndL 

Tbb fruit is composed of two principal parts, the pericarp and 
seecL The term pericarp is derived from peri arouna, and karpos 
seed or fruit ^it signifies surrounding the seed. All that in any fruit 
which is not uie seed belongs to the pericarp. 

Let us now inquire iito the progress of the fruit from its first ap- 
pearance in the jzerm to its mature state. When you analvze a 
flower, you often mid it necessary to ascertain the number of cells 
contained in the germ. In making this examination, what appear- 
ance does tfie interior of the germ present, when exposed by cutting 
it horizontally 7 You see there minute bodies of a pale green coC 
our, and an apparently homogeneous nature: each of these is called 
an ovule,* ana their outer covering, an'ovary. These ovules, before 
the fertilization of the germ by the j)ollen, are scarcely perceptible ; 
after this period, and uie fadmg of^the corolla, the ovules increase 
in size, and the embryo and other parts which constitute the seed 
become manifest T he ovary enl arges with the growth of the o vules ; 
the use of this covering ■» not confined to the mere protection of the 
seeds from injury, but i< Is furnished with glands, which secrete such 
juices as are necessary for the growth and development of the 
o\'Tiles. As the ovary iJecomes more mature, it takes the name of 
^rricarp. Pericarps in their growth become either woody or pulpy ; 
.*ie latter absorb oxygen gas and throw off carbonic acid ; saccha- 
I Ine Juices are elaborated in their cellular integument In another 
•tage, the pulpy substance passes through a slight fermentation, the 
orp^nization us disturbed, the juices sour, the pulp decomposes, and 
putrefaction ensues. Such is the change which you may see in 
pulpy fruits daring their progress towards maturity and subsequent 
decay. 

Parts qf the Pericarp, 

The germ being fertilized, the parts of the flower which are not 
necessary for the growth of the fruit, usually fade, and either fall 
off or wither away. The pericarp and seed continue to enlarge 
until they arrive at perfection. Every kind of fruitt yon fcan behold 
has been once but the germ of a flower. The size of fitiit is not 
usually proportioned to that of the vegetable which produced it 
The pumpkin an(} gourd grow upon slender herbaceous .plants 
while the large oak produces but an acorn. 

rom ovutn^ %n egg. 
f The term fruit, in common langun-^e^ in Iimite<i to piilpr fruite which wc prope* 
fr. food ; but in a botanical sense, the fruit includes the seeds and pericarps of all tc- 
tfotables. 

Pruit, the two principal parts — Dorivation and <!iffnifi<'ation of the word pericnrp- 
Ovules-^varjr-— Use of the <rrary— If!* rwime in a mj«n»rp state— Pulpy pericftrp»- 
Qaim- -Sue of the fruit not lu pro|>««riion Ut ihr (ilttiii thai produces it. 
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In some fniits the pericarp seems to consist of three purts^ 

1st The epicarp^* the skin of the firuit, or membranous part which 
surrounds it, and which is a kind of epidermis ; 

2d. The garctfcarp^^ a part more or less fleshy, corky or coritice- 
ous, otlen scarcely perceptible, and covered by the epicarp , 

3d. The endocarj^^ an internal membrane of the firuit which lines 
the cavity, and by its folds forms the partitions and cells. 

In the peach, for example, the skin is the epicarp ; the pulpy, eel- 
hilar substance which absorbs the juices of the fruit is the sarco- 
carp : the shell which encloses the kernel, deprived of moisture, and 
rendered dry and tough, is the endocarp. The endocarp is also call- 
ed the p^Uamen, 

In most^fruits the pericarp consists of the foUowine parts : 

Ist^A^'^alves or txiemal pieces, which fonn the sides of the seed 
vessels. If a pericarp is formed of but one, it is univcUved; the 
chestnut is of this kind. A pericarp with two valves is said to be 
hiralvedf as a pea-pod. The pericarp of the violet is trivalved; that 
of the stramomum qttadrivalvetL Most valves separate easily when 
the fruit is ripe ; this separation is known by the term dehiscence, • 

2d. tSntures or seams, are lines which show the union of valves; at 
*hese seams the valves separate in the mature stage of the plant; 
they are very distinct in the pea-pod, which has two sutures. 

3d. Partitions or dissepiments, are internal membranes which di- 
vide the pericarp into different cells ; these are longitudinal when 
they extend from the base to the summit of the pericarp ; they are 
transverse when they extend from one side to the other. 

4th. Column or Columella^ the axis of the fruit ; this is the centra] 
point of union of the partitions of the seed vessels ; it may be seen 
distinctly in the core of an apple. 

5lh. ' Cells, are divisions made by the dissepiments, and contain 
the seeds ; their number is seldom variable in the same genus of 
plants, and therefore serves as an important generic distinction. 

6th. Receptacle of the fruit, is that part of the pericap to which the 
seed remains attached until its perfect maturity; this organ, by 
means of connecting fibres, conveys to the seed, for its nourishment, 
juices elaborated by the pericarp. 

Some plants are destitute of a pericarp, as in. the labiate flowers, 
compound flowers, and grasses; in these cases the seeds lie in the 
bottom of the calyx, which performs the otfice of a pericarp. 

lAnnaut'a Dwition of Pericarps, -^ • 

Linnaeus made a division of fruits into nine classes, viz.: Capsule, 
Siliqnti, Legume, Follicle, Drupe, Nut, Pome, Berry, and Strobilum, 

ist Capsule, a little chest or casket; this is a hollow pericarp 
which opens spontaneously by pores, as the poppy, or by valves, as 
the pink. The internal aivisions of the capsule are called cells ; 
these are the chambers appropriated for the reception of tiie seeds ; 
according to the number of these cells, the capsule is one-<elled, two- 
celled, dec. The membranes by which the capsule is divided into 
cells are called dissepiments, or partitions; these partitions are 
either parallel to the valves or contrary. The columella is the cen- 
tral pilW in a capsule ; and is the part which connects the several 
internal partitions with the seed. It takes its rise firom the recep- 

• From tpi. upon, and karpos^ fruit 

t From Borx^ flesn, and karpo9^ fruit. I From i!nda^ within, and karpoSy fhiit. 

F.picarp— Sarocarp — Endocarp— V 'Ives— Suture*— Panitiona or disscpimenta— Co- 
luiitii — Cella— R«H3eptadjij of the pericarp — Pericarp aoinetimea wanting— I inncpuKt 
division of pericarpa— -^psule. 
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tacle, and has the seed fixed to it, all around. Tn one-celled CBfh 
sulea this is wanting. (For the capsule, see Fig. 94.) 

2d. SiuauB or Siliqiui^ is a two-valved pericarp or pod, with the 
seeds attached alternately to its opposite edge, as mustard and radish. 
The proper silique is two-celled being furnished with a partition 
which runs the whole length ot this kind of iiericarp ; there are 
some exceptions to this, as in. the celandine. SilicUf (siiicvla, a 
little pod,) IS distinguished by being shorter than the silique, as in 
the peppner-grass. This difference in the form of the silique and 
silicle, is the foundation of the distinction in the orders of the class 
Tetrwynamia, 

3d. Legume is a pericarp of two valves, with the seeds attached 
only to one stUure, or seam, as the pea. In this circumstance it dif> 
fers from ^e ssilique, which has its seeds affixed to both sutures. The 
word pod is used in common language for both these species of pe- 
ricarp. Plants which produce the legume, are called lej^iminoua. The 
greater number of these plants are in the class Diadefphia. The 
tamarind is a legume fillea with pulp, in which the seeds are lodged. 

4th. FoLucLE is a one-valved pericarp, which opens longitudinally 
on one side, having its seed loose within it ; that is, not bound to the 
future. We have examplesof this in the dog's-bane, (iipocyntim,) 
wjiich has a double follicle, and"in the milk-weed, (Afclepta^.j 

5th. Drupe, (Fig. 101,) a stone fruit, is a kind of pericarp which 
has no valve, and contains a nut or stone, within which there is a 
kernel. The drupe is mostly a moist, succuJent fruit, as in the plum, 
cherry, and peach. The nut or stone within the drupe, is a kind of 
woody cup, commonly containing a single kernel, called the nucleus; 
the hard shell, thus enveloping the kernel, is called the putamen ; the 
stone of a cherry or peach, may furnish an example. 

6th. Not, is a seed covered with a sheU- resembling the capsule in 
some respects, and the drnpe in others; as the walnut, chestnut, Ac. 

7th. Pome. (Fig. 102,) is a pulpy pericarp without valves, but con- 
taining a membranous capsule, with a number of cells which con- 
tain the seeds. This species of pericarp has no external opening or 
valve. T lie apple, pear, quince, gourd^ the cucumber and melon, 
furnish us with examples of this kind of^pericarp. With resj>ect to 
form, the pome is oblong, ovate, globular, Ac, the form of fruits be- 
ing much varied by climate ana soil. Every child' knows that apples 
are not uniform in their size or figure ; with respect to the number 
of cells also, the apple is variable. 

8th. Berry, (Fig. 104,) is a succulent, pulpy pericarp, without 
valves, and containing naked seeds, or seeds with no other covering 
than tne pulp which surrounds them ; the seeds in the berry are 
sometimes dispersed promiscuously trough the pulpy substance, but 
are more generally placed upon receptacles within the pulp. A com- 
pound berry consists of several single berries, each containing a seed 
united together; as in the mulberry, (Fig. 108.) Each of the sepa- 
rate parts is called an acimtg, or grain. The orange and lemon are 
berries with a thick coat There are some kinds of berries, usually 
so caUed, that, according to the botanical definition of a berry, seem 
scarce entitled to the" name ; for the .pulp is not properly a part ol 
the fruit, but originates from some other organ. ' In the mulberry, the 
calyx becomes coloured and very juicy, surrounded by seeds like a 
real berry. What is commonly called the berry in the strawberry, 

is but a pulpy receptacle studded with naked seeds. In thi* Gg, the 

* — ■ ^— — — ^-__^_^__^^_^^_^___ _^^___ 
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whole fruit is a juicy calyx, or common receptacle, containing in 
Its cavity innumerable florets, each of which has a pniper cahyz of 
its own, which becoming pulpy invests the seed, (Fig. )U7.) The pa- 

Kr mulberry of Cbina is an Inteonediate genus between the mui- 
iry and fig, resembling a fig laid open, but without any pulp in the 
common receptucle. 

9tiU Stbobilcm, (Fig- 105,) is a catkin or ament hardened and en- 
larged into a seed ressei, as in the pine j this is called an asgregatb 
or compound pericarp. In the most perfect examples of Una kindol 
fruit, th« seeds-are closely enveloped by the scales, as by a capsule. 
Tbe Strobilum is of various forms, as coniciU, oblong, round, or ovate. 

The intelligent student will now perceive how much instruction 
may be derived Irom the study of the various kinds of fruits. And, 
■Hhou^ the rich gift& of God in this department of nature may be 
partaken of by the creatures of his bounty, with the relish which he 
kindly enables us to enjoy, still we cannot but feel, that in the enjoy- 
ment arisifig from the philosophical contemplation of these His 
works, there is an exercise of higher and nobler faculties. The ex- 
ternal sense is "of the earth, earihy,"- tli<^ mental enjoyment may be 
shared with us by angels. The blessedness of heaven, we have rea- 
son to believe, will in part consist in studying and admiring ttie wis- 
dom of God, as displayed in the works of his hand. 



mirbel's classification op frdets, or pericarps. 

The following classification of fruits, by one of the must eminent 
botanists of the age, is given for the more advanced pupil. It is not 
Introduced as beinv a part of the elements of Botany. The teacher 
will do well, there£re, to pass over the remainder of this lecture, 
leaving the pupil to read it at leisure, or to study it in the course of 
s reviewing lesson. 

Mirbel has divided the (hiits of all phenogamous plants into two 
classes ; 1st, Gymnocarpet, which include all such as are not masked 
or covered by any organ, which conceals their true character. 2d, 
Angiocarpet, which include all fiiiils covered by any organ, which 
disguises them from observation. 

CLASS I. aTHHOCAHFEa. 
fViaU tut tOTttai. 

Onotn 1st Carcescluies, (from career, a prison,) simple fruits, 
without valves, i ' ' ' r open spontaneously, 'nils order 

includes the fruit itplaalt, of the grattet, &c. 

CypteUi,* (from Kw^riwn, a cof- 
er.) The pericarp is one-celled, 
me-seeded, adhering; tbe seed is 
: >rect, with (he radicle pointing to 

he hilum ; it is monocephuloiti, and 
;rowned by the border of the calyx, 
)rotoiiged in scales, in ridges, or an 
sgreL Figure 93 represents a peri- 
carp of this genus ; it is of tie «yn- 
xenetiau* family; the pericarp (a) 
ig_ a turbinate, fshaped like a top j) ita 

lurface is puoescetit and ftirrowed; 

• Thii ii ihc adiatium, or acini, at ■ome writCTJ. 

8rrT7l.*rrv-Fi^i— Piipw mulbwrv— Sirobiluin--lnio "h»l IwoclataM huUirlM 
di*Hl«il liuul— OeKribe ibe order CucaiuliiB*— 0«cnbc ibaBsnaaCrPun- 
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It i»ind«hi»etnl, (DOtopen\ag*hen ripe ■,)matinx!>ermuus, (having one 
•eed ;) the egret (c) is »f»iiile and fihtmotf, aiiu the embryo ia ilieo' 
tyUdimoua and fleshy. At b, is the same pericar|>. cut longitudinally, 
and exposing an inner halFof one of the cotyledims. In this snpniia 
Are the pericarps of the Dandelioo, the Oyster-plant, Lettuce, &c. 

Cerion;* in tnis genus the embryo is aituated upon the side of the 
sensperm ; cotyledon one, large and fleshy. The e;enn is cl< theil 
with a ptJ«o/e ,-t the radicles are contained in coleorhixea. The &-uil 
af Indian-corn wheat, of the grasses and rice, are found here. 

CarcenUa;\ the characters ofthis genus are variaUe; it includes 
all fruits of the order Careerularet, which do not come within the 
two preceding genera ; the buckwheat, elm, and rhubarb, are eX' 
amples. 

Order ild. Capsdlabeb. simple Iruits, having 
capsules which open when in a mature state ; 
they hare their origin from a single ovary, 
free, or adhering to the calyx ;*)ey have 
valves, and consequently suiures, and open by 
the separation of the valves. 

Captule. You see here, (Fig. 94,) a capsu- 
lar fruit ; it is the -seed of the martagon-hly 
{lAlium martagon ;) a, represents toe cap- 
sule open, as it appears in a mature state ; b, 
the same cut transversely, showing the seeds. 
All capsular fruits which do not belong to the 
other genera in this order, are here included. 
They are monocephalous, as in the lily, or po- 
lycephalouB, asin Nigellajlheydonot adhere 
to the calyx, and have one or many cells. 

Legume, is an irregular, bivalve, elonga- 
ted pericarp; it is monocephalous, free, the 
two valves joined by two sutures an upper 
and lower ; it contains seeds in one cell, a placenta along the 
lower suture. The embryo has two cotylrdona, and a radicle bor- 
dering on the hilum. The lesume is sabre-form in the bean ; cylin- 
dric in the Cassia, compound in the pea, and articulated in Hedy- 
sarum, where it is called a lomenL 

Fig, 95, a, repre- 
ii seats the fruit of the 
m Attrasaliu ; it is 
« swollen; the cell is 
P longitudinal ; 6 is the 
same legume cut 
transversely in order 
Pig. 95. to show the two cells, 

bivalved pericarp, peculiar to the Crucifora; having Its 
ed to both the upper and lower valves. The sitique is 
divided by a longitudinal partition, formed by the dilated placenta, 
and bearing the seeds. 
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Fig. B6, Of reprrwnts a 
mlique, the fruit of the 
siNAPis atba, (white niii<i- 
tard;) this is said to be 
I rostrate, terminating lilce 
-, bird's beak. 6, repre- 
B globular seed ; c, 
ime magnified ; a, 
shows ihe seed dividing 
and the embryo making 
fbi appearance. The tiUeula is a variety of Ihe same genus. 

Fig. 97. PyxidtM, (from puaris, a box ;) It 

has (wo valves, an upper and lower, 
the latter is attached to the recepta- 

»cle, while the former opens like the 
lid of a box. This genus may t>e 
illustrated by the fruit of the genus 
iecy(Ai», (Fig. 97;) a, represents the 
lower valve, 6, the upper valve or 
lid of the pericarp. To this genus 
belong the fruit of the Anagalis, 
Hyosciamus, and Gomphrena globosa, or bachelor's button. 

Obdeb 3d. DiEREsiLLA, (from dutrrnt, division,) contains simple 
fruits, which divide into many carpels ranged symmetrically round a 
central axis. These carpels are formed By the adhering valves of 
the pericarp, which in the maturity of the fruit separates, and the 
carpels appear like so many little nuts ; as In Qie seed of the naslur- 
tioa which easily falls into parts. 

Cremocarp, (from kremao, to suspend, and karpot, fruit;) this kind 
of fruit derives its origin from an ovary surmounted with two styles, 
and often crowned by the limb of the calyx. It has two cells, and 
two seeds. It divides itself into two seeds, suspended bv (heir sum- 
mit to a slender central axis, usually two-forked. Eacn seed con- 
tains a depending embryo, clothed with a membranous and adhe- 
ring legmen, and having a homy perisperm. The embryo is very 
small, and has two cotyledons. The coriander is a spherical cremo- 
carp -, the caraway ia ellipsoid. The seeds of the carrot and parsl' 
and other umbelliferous plants belong to this genus. 

Regmate, (from rtgma, opening with noise,) containing many 
>ecds which are enclosed by two valves opfeoing by an elastic move- 
ment, as Euphorbia. 

_, , * The cut represents a 

*^ 'b- » pericarp of fte Euphor- 

^ bia ; it coasists of^ four 
I carpels ;— in the lipe 
I fruit, the panextern or 
f outercoceringisthrown 
off by an elastic move- 
ment of the valves ; a, 
represents the entire 
BTiit, and b, the same cut fa-ansverseiy, showing four seeds. 

Dieretil,* a variable genus, containing such fruits in the order as 
do not properly come under tile two otiier divisions, as the nastiir 
tioii, gerauiuin. hollyhock, Ac. 

• TTia mmara of Gierlner. 
ryiiriiM rrrrtnr Diecenilla— Ouiiui Creiuucirp— RutiDiila— DierwiL 
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(taoEB 4th. Etaimonhaib, (from ttairoi, BSsociateB,) cimtstna corn- 
pounit fruits, proceeding from ovaries, bearing the s^les; this order 
contains two genera. 

Dottbh FoUicU, 09 ia the milk-weed, (a«c/e . 
pJa*,) having two follicles, each formed of onff 
valve, folded lengthwise, and adhering at il» 
eds'es. 

Elainm', having many seeds ranged rounJ 
^ the imaginary axia of the flower, aa the ranun- 
culus and anemone. 

Here is the fruit, (Fig. 99,) of the Aconimm, 
(monk's-hood,) whicti belongs to this order; it 
u composed of three pods united in one com- 
pound fruit; a, shows one of the valves in a 
dehiscent state ; 6, represents a seed cut longi- 
tudinally. 
,^ The ClematU is a caudate etalron, the Paonia 
is divergent and dehiacent 
Order 9th. CEnoBionntm, (from A^n'nobton, & community,) com- 
pound fruits without valves or sutures, proceeding from ovaries 
without any adhering styles ; this order contains but one genus. 

C«fwM<wi,t includes finit or the labi- 
ate plants and some others. Figure 
^ 100, represents the pericarp of the ge- 
nus Gomphia; it is composed of Sve^ 
I companions, a, as Mirbel calls each oi 
' the one-celled divisions which stand 
around an ovoid germ, destitute of any 
style; b, represents one of these divis- 
™. .— sions cut vertically: it contains on© 
Fig. 100. 9e^d. " 

Order 6th. DRUFiCEs, simple, buccii> 
tent fruits, containing a nuL This order has but one genus. 

Drupe, this pericarp is composed of a woody or bony panintem,} 
called the nut, and of a panextem,t sometimes dry and membra- 
nous, af others fleshy or pulpy; this character is peculiar to this fruit 
It may be reeular or irregular, monocephaious or polycephaloua, 
adhering to the calyx or free. The cherry has a pulpy panextern, 
Uie peach fleshy, the walnut woody. The amtodalis persica. Fig. . 
101, a, is a succulent drupe, of a roundish furm, and furrowed on the 
side; the nut of this drupe is aneUipsoid,one-ceUed and one-seeded. 



Pig. 10). 
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h, rapresents the peach deprived or one hnlforita pulpy exterior, ur 
pknextern, and exposing the nut or panintern ; c, represents the 
nut divested of one of its valves, and showing the seed d. 
. Obdeh 7th. BicciTi, (fixiin bacca, a berry,) simple, succulent fruits, 
coDtaining many separate seeds. The genera in this order are the 
following: 

Pyri£<m^ (from petideo, to lie around ;) this is a regular fi*uit, 
crowned with the adhering calyx. The pericarp is fleshy, and has 
several cells, each of which contains one or more seedn ; the em- 
bryo has two cotyledons, which are laree and fleshy. This genus 
contains the apple and pear. The apple, {Matiis commitnU,) Fie. 
102, has a round, fleshy pericarp, crowned with the calyx ; the seecb 
are enclosed in nve carpels, or cells, ranged around in tne axis of the 
fruit ; the cells are composed of membranaceous valves. The seeds 
are tmiicated, or coated j a, represents an entire pyridion; b, the 
same cut vertically ; and c, the same transversely, t 




1 

Pirpo, (from the Latin pepo, a melon;) this is a regular monoce 
phalous fruit with a radiating placenta, centaining many seeds ; the 
panextern is solid and dry ; the panintern is puli)y. The watermelon 
Ui globular, and the cucumber nblun^. Fit;. 103. represents the en 
cuKis an^iria, sometimes called prickly cucumhiT ; a, Ls the entire 
pepo, which is tpinaus, three-celled, and many-scfded. The cells 
and seeds are shown by the same truit cut transversely, as at b ; c, 
represents a seed, this is tunicated and dicotyledonous ; d, the same 
cut vertically. 



^ 



* CiIImI Pamt, b* Linimi. ... 

1 A linKular fact la obwrrable in ihe thiil of tha apple : w> jn est m diea mil 

nrmAj, ii eihibiii in ita aobitaDce an exact repreaeniauoD if iba 6n painla wbi< 

■uaud in lbs Bowar i I havs nmur, in any boianieal work. OMl wilb a nonce of U 

pfainamaa^Oi aiul kaow nol on wiiat pbyaiologicBl pnncn le* il can lie expluned. 
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CO, cnnUins all the fruits of this order not fnund In the oth''i 
whortleberry, oran^. bur- 
berry, potato, wape, A*_ arc 
found here. Fig. 104, r 
icaTl 
Rib«; 
by tne name of wild g<K>E<; 
berry ; (he fruit in many 
seeded, as may be seen at 
6, which represents it as cut 
Tertically ; c, is the same cut 
traosversdy. 

01.180 Q. ANOIOCAWtS. 
FVuiti wAfiA art eoftrtd by a britl tt/oHarimu enrtlirpt. 

This class is divided into five genera, as follows: 
IsL Strobilum or cone, a collection of carcerular fruits conceal. -d 
bv scales, formed of bracts or pfduucles, whose union produce?, a 
globular or conical body, as the juniper, pine, &q. Pig. 105, repie- 
sents the fruit of the pine, which is composed of woody, cinsp, and 
indehiscent cupules. The glands are membranous, oji^celled, nntf 
one-seeded ; a, is an entire tirobilam ; b, is the same, cut vertica'iy 
tlie placenta, extending lengthwise Ihrou^h the fruit, is lai^. Thn 
pine-apple, Bromelia, a of this genua of fruits. 




Sd. Calybion* (from kaitdnon, a Uttle cabin ;) fruits of this geniH 
ftre composed of a cupule or cup of variable forms, and of curcercu- 
lars enveloped entirely, or in part by the cupule. The carcerculan 
ofcalvbions are called glands. The gland of the oak is partly con- 
cealed in its cupule, that of the beech endrely concealed, ai>d also 
of the yew {Ta.Tu» ;) in the latter are two cupules, one enclosing 
the other ; th' exterior One is succulent, and of an orange red ; ttie 
interior, which is hard and woody, encloses the &uit 

• This inc -id<a what tome wriien oil Ihe gland bihI ihn mil. 
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Fig. 106, it a re- 
presentation or an 
acorn, the fruit of ttie 
oak, (wTtBcoa robta-t) 
it stands in a hemis- 
pberical cupule, form- 
ed of imbricated 
scales. The ^land is 
elliptoid, cariactojt», 
one-celled, and one- 
seeded. The seed is 
tunicated ; embryo is 
dicotyledonous ; the 
cotyledons are large 
ana Beshy; a, is an 
mitire e<Uybiim ; h, the cupule, d, twi> abortive glands j c, the gland 
cut vertical!}', showing the embryo near its apex. 

Fig. 107. Sycone, (from »ucm, 

»na.) This is a genus 
> of miita formed by the 

enlargement of the 
clinanthe or recepta- 
k cle, into a hoUow 
^ Seshy substance, co- 
vered within l^ nu- 
merous florets, each 
of which contains a 
drupeole ; these florets in the mature state of the fruit disappear, 
leaving only seeds imbedded in the cellular substance of the pericarp. 
The cavity within becomes gradually filled by the increase of cellular 
tinsue, until, as in the fig, it entirely disappears. Fig. 107, a, repre- 
sents a sycone, the frint of the Ambora, which belongs to the fig 
tribe of plants ; this remains open at its summit, and is more woody 
In its texture than the pommon fig, (l-'icua carica.) b, represents 
Uie fruit, cut transversely, with the seeds circularly arranged within 
the sarcocarp. 

4th. Sorote, ^from torot, a 
Fis. 108 collection ;) this genus con- 
f^^ ' tains many fruits united in a 

-'<^3 ^ spike^ or catkin, and cover- 

ed with sncculent floral en- 
velopes, as the mulberry. 
Fig, 108. a, represents the 
frmt oftne mords rufrro, (red 
mulberry,) which is an ex- 
k ample of the genus aoro*e; it 
I is of an oMong form ; each 
f little drupe is surrounded by 
a succulent pericarp ; the nut 
is one-seeded ; b, represents 
a detached perianth, contain* 
a nut ; e, the same cut transversely t 
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MIRbflL'S CLASSIFICATION OP FRUITflL 

Si^napM U qfAfirbefs Ordtm and Genera qf Pericarps 

CLASS L 
Fruit naked, GTMNOcAAFia. . 
L CjLMomamjimEM, tunple fruita, remainng cloaad. 



{1. Cvpaela, 
8. Cerion, 
8. Carceruli 



GeiMra, 

la. Careeriila. 

OiDBB a. CiiMVLABsa, Biuipla froita, which open auroatuhty. 

{I. Capsule, 
t Silique and Sillieks 
4. Pyxidea. 

Obdbb 8w DiBaanuA, Miiplt fruita, which divide into many parte whm ripe. 

ri. Cremocarp, 
Genera, < 9. Regmate, 
Is. DiereaiL 

OaDBs 4. ETAiaoniAiB, compound fruita, proceeding from a germ to which the atyW 
adherea. 



Genera, | 



L Doable Follicle, 
2. Etairon. 



Obdbb i. CawoaiomAiB, compound fitiita, proceeding from al^erm not beams ^ 
atyle. 

Genera, i 1. Cenobiam. 

Onnna t. DauPiiaM, aimple and aucculent fruita, contained in a nuL 

Genera, i i. Drupe. 

Otanaa 7. Baccati, aimpleb aucculent fruita, containing many aeparate aoed& 

fl. Pyridion, 
Genera, < 2. Pepo, 
13. Bacca. 

CLASS IL 
Covered fruita, Ahoioga 

{L Calybbn, 
4. Soroae. 



LECTURE XV. 

THB SEED— 9YN0P0SI8 OP TBS EXTERNAL ORGANS OF 1-LANT9. 

The seed may be considered as that link in the chain of vegetable 
existence which connects the old and new plant ; were this destroyed, 
were nature to fail in her operation of perfecting the seed, what a 
change would the earth soon exhibit ! One year would sweep away 
the wno.e tribe of annual plants; beautiful flowers, medicinal hf^rhs, 
and our most important grains for the sustenance of man and beast 
would vanish for ever. Another year would take from us many of 
our most usefiil garden vegetables, and greatly reduce the number 
of our ornamental plants. Year after year the perennials would 
vanish, until Ihe earth would present but one vast scene of vegetable 
ruin. The ancient pines and venerable oaks, instead of the smiline 
aspect of ever-renovating nature which they now witness, woula 
stand alone in solitary grandeur, the mournful remains of a once 

Repeat the Synopyna of Mirbers daaaification— What iathe aeedl iia form— What 
wonld be the appearanee of the earth, if planta ahould eeaaa to prodiwe perfect aeed 
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oeautifld and fertile world ! And why, my young friends, are we 
never filled with alarm, lest the provisions of nature should fail ? {* 
is because we know that a Being, unchangeable in purpose, and om- 
nipptent in means, directs the coiu*8e of pnysical events, and He ha« 
promised that while the earth remaineUi, " seed-time and harvest 
shall not cease." 

We have seen, in the progress of our inquiries, that while the pre- 
sent plan is difiusing around it beauty and fragrance, administering 
to the necessities and luxuries of man, the watchful care of that Be- 
ing who never slumbers nor sleeps, is, by a slow but certain pro- 
gress, perfecting that part which is destined to continue the species, 
and which " is the sole end and aim of all the organs of fructifica- 
tion.'**. 

The seed is the ovule in a mature state; it is that internal part of 
the fiiiit which envelops the complete rudiment of a new plant, sim- 
ilar to that from which it received its existence. Seeds are various 
in their form ; the mustard is ^lobular ; somQ species of beans are 
oblong; the cocoa-nut is ovoid; the buckwheat is angular, dsc. 

The seed consists of three principal partSj viz. : the eye^htisk, and 
kernel. 

1st The Eye, or hilumy is the scar formed by the separation of the 
fimicle, a membrane or thread, which connected the seed with the 
pericarp, and conveyed to the former the necessary nourishment 
This connecting membrane is usually very short ; "but in the mag- 
nolia and some other plants it is several inches in length. When 
the seed is fully ripe, &e connexion between it and me pericarp 
Fig. 109. ceases by the withering and separation of the 

fimicle, leaving upon the outer surface of the 
seed the mark of its insertion. This scar, called 
the eye, is very conspicuous in the bean, which 
also exhibits the pore through which the nour- 
ishment was conveyed to the. internal parts of 
the seed. That part of the seed which contains 
the eve is called the bcue; the part opposite is 
called the apex. 

Fig. 109 represents the garden bean ; it 
is an oblong, tunicated seed; between its two 
thick cotyledons, at a, may be seen the hilum or 
eye. 

2d. The Husk is the outer coat of the seed, which, on boiling, be- 
comes separate ; as in peas, beans, Indian com, &c. ; this skin is also 
called the gpermofienn, from the Greek sperma, signifying seed, ana 
derma, skin. The spermoderm or skin of the seed, consists of three 
coats, analogous to the three divisions of the pericarp ; tlie externa 
tfttn, called the testa or cuticle, corresponds to the epicarp ; the cei 
hdar tissue, caUed mesosperm, corresponds to the sarcocarp; and th^ 
internal skin, or endosperm, corresponds to the endocarp, or inside 
ritin of the pericarp.f The husk surrounds the kernel, and is essen- 
tial, as the Kernel, which was originally a fluid, could not have been 
formed without its presence. 

3d. The Kernel includes all that is contained within the husk or 
sipermoderm; it Is also called the nucleus or almond of the seed. 

* Linneui. 

t TbaM three dirinoiia may not alwaYi Mem distinct, as in some cases, the meaa* 
syrm is scarcely to be separated fro m tbe cutide. 

Pafta of the seed— Eye— -Hash— Oirisions of tbe Spermoderm— Cuticle— Me&osp<vm 
- Husk essential -KerosL 




Th^ kernel is UBuall; composed of the albumen, eotytedua. sniA 
evihryo. 

Ttie Acumen is that part of tl>e kernel which invests the cotyJ>- 
dons or looes, and is thought to afford the same support to the germ- 
inating emoryo, that the white of an egg does to a chicken. B<iih 
inresjectionardness and colour, the alDumen, in many seeds, greatly 
resembles the while of a boiled egg. It is not considered an esscii- 
tial part of the seed, because it is sometimes wanting ; but when 
present, it supports and defends the embryo while imprisoned in' the 
seed, and serves for nutriment when it begins to germinate. It hoa 
no connexion with the embryo, and is always so distinct as to be 
easily detached from it. Albumen makes up the chief part of some 
seeds, as the grasses, corn &c. ; in the nutmeg, which has very 
small cotyledons, it is remarkable for its variegated appearance and 
aromatic quality. It chiefly abounds in plants which are furnished 
with but one cotyledon. 

Fig. tin. ^>e- lie* represents the Co^ledons of the bean, 

as divested of the husk ; a, represents the ootyle- 
c : dons; b and c, the embryo; d, shows the petioles 

or stems of the cotyledons. ' 

Cotyledone, (from a Greek word, kotule, a cavi- 
ty,) are the thick, fleshy lobes of seeds, which 
contain the embryo. In beans they grow out of 
I the ground in the form of two large leaves. They 
' are the first visible leaves in afl seeds, often fleshy 

and spongy, of a succulent and nourishing sub- 
stance, which serves for the food of the embryo at 
the moment of its germinatiRg. Nature seems to 
have provided the cotyledons to nourish the plaiil 
In its tender infancy. Afler seeine (heir young charge sufficiently 
vigorous to sustain life without their assistance, the cotyledons in 
most plants wither and die. Their number varies in different plants, 
and there are some plants which have none. 

Acntyledon*, are those plants which have no cotyledons in Ihejr 
seeds; such as the cryptogamout plants, mottea, £c. 

Mono-c-'yledont, are such as have but one cotyledon or lobe in the 
seed J as 'he grtutes, the liliaeeout plants, Ac. 

Iti-tjoty'tdontj are such plants as have two cotyledons ; they in- 
clude the greatest proportion of vegetables ; as the legumiwms, the 
$yngene»iim», Slc. 

Poly^otvledong, are those planta the seeds of which, have more 
than two lobes ; the number of these is small ; the hemlock and the 
pine are examples. 

The number of cotyledons seldom varies in the same family of 
plants ; it nas therefore been assumed by some botanists as ttie basis 
of classification; but there are difficulties attending a method wholly 
dependant on these organs. In order to be certain as to their num. 
ber, it is necessary to examine the seed in a germinating state ; this 
is often difficult. The natural method of Jussieu is In paxt founded 
upon the number of cotyledons. 

The Embryo is the most important part of the seed; all other parts 
seem but sut)servient to this, which is the point from whence the life 
and orgaruzation of the future plant originate. In most dicotyledo- 

Albamen— Oeacribe FW. no — Cotyledons— Whai plan la u 

_«ru.. u i_i , »n.., bicotyledonil-PtdycotyU-.-. 

" " ' ' ' ■ -rKmbryo. 
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fK>ti« seeds, as the bean, orange, and apple^ the embryo may oe 
plainly discovered. Its internal structure, before it begins to ve^»*- 
tate, is very simple, consisting of a uniform substance, enclosed in its 
appropriate bark or skin. When the vital principle is excited to 
action, vessels are formed and parts developed which were before 
invisible. The embryo is usually central and enclosed by the coty- 
ledons i sometimes it is no more than a mere point or dot, and in 
MHoe cases, altogether invisible to the naked eye. 
The embryo consists of the plume and radicle. 
The Plume^ or plumula, which is the ascending part, unfolds itself 
Into herbage. 

The Radicle^ or descending part, unfolds it- 
self into roots. At Fig. Ill appears the 
embryo in a germinating state ; a, represents 
the radicle, 5, the plume, c, the funicle, by 
means of which the plant is still connected to 
the cotyledons, and receives from them its 
nourishment 

To use the words of an ancient botanist, 

''^the embryo continues imprisoned within its 

seed, and remains in a profound sleep, until 

awakened by germination, it meets the light 

_. ..^ and air, to grow into a plant, similar to its 

Fig. 111. parent" 



" Lo ! on each seed, within its slender nnd. 
Life's golden threads in end less, circles wind ; 
Maze within maze the lucid webs are roll'd, 
And as they burst, the Uving flame unfold. 
The pulpy acorn, ere it swells, contains. 
The oak's vast branches in its milky veins, 
Each ravel I'd bud, fine film, and fibre>line. 
Traced with nice pend) on the small design. 
The voung Narcissus, in its bulb compressed. 
Cradles a second nestling on its breast ; 
In whose fine arms a younger embryo lies, 
Folds Its thin leaves, and shuts its floret-eyes t 
Grain within grain, successive harvests dwell, 
And boundless forests slumber in a shelL*** 

There are various appendages which may or may not be present 
without injury to the structure of the seed. 

Aigrette^ or tfrrei^ sometimes caUed pappus, is a kind of feathery 
ciown with which many of the compound flowers aure furnished, 
evidently for the purpose of disseminating the seed to a considerable 
distance, by means of winds ; as the dandelion. It includes all tliat 
remains on the top of the seed after the corolla is removed. 

Stipcj is a thread connecting the egret with the seed. The ejjrct 
is said to be sessile^ when it has no stipe, simple when it consists 

• These linrs, which so beautifiilly set forth the manner in which the embryo is 
contained within the seed or bulb, are not strictly philosophical, as to the fact of tjtie 
future generations lyiiig enfolded, the one within the other ; it is trae, that we may in 
many seeds, by the nefp of a microscope, discern the form of the future plant, but we 
cannot believe that this is the miniature im%fs^ of another plant^ which contains an- 
other, and so on through successive generational for the fact is established, that a 
seed does not produce a plant without being fertibzed by the pollen. We may say that 
a seed contains within itself the eUmenta of future generations ; but not their iniagett 
except that of the immediate plant which is to issue from the perfected seed. 

What an the parts of the embryo 1— Plume— Radicle--Mrh at is the egret '•* -S'ipe I 




of a Duudle of haira without branches, plumote when each hair !ia« 
other Utile hairs arranged along its Bidea, like Ibe beards on a Teuthi^r. 

Fist. 112. •" ^*«- ''^-^ '^ 

presents the capil' 
lary, or hair-Iike 
egret ; 6, is a pedt- 
cclled egret; cand 
L d, show the style 
remaining, and 
forming a plwtmitt 
train, as in the 
virgin's bower and 
Geura ; e, a wing, aa may be seen in the Gr ; ^ a sessile egreL 

Gentral Remarki upon S—dt. 

The number of seeds in plants is variable; some have but one > 
some, hkethe umtielhferous plants, have two; some have four. The 
number varies from these to thousands. A stalk of Indian com is 
said to have produced, in one season, two thousand seeds. A sun- 
flower four thousand. A capsule of the poppy has been found to 
contain eight thousand seeds. It has been calculated that a single 
thistle seed will produce, at the first crop, Iwenty-four thousand, and 
at the second crop, at this rale, fivehuncired and seventy-six millions. 
In the same species of plants the number of Reeds is oden found to 
vary. The apple, and many other fruits, might be given as examples. 

Seeds, according as they vary In size, havr> been divided into four 
kinds; large, from the size of a walnut to that of the cocoa-nut; 
middle size, neither larger than a hazel out, nor smaller than a millet 
seed ; amaU, between the size of the seeds of a poppy and a bell- 
flower; minute, tike dust or powder, as in the ferns and mosses. 

When a perioarp separates itself from the parent plant, or when 
the valves of the fruit open, the fruit has ceased to ve^tate ; like the 
leaves at the end of autumn, it has lost its vital principle, and be- 
comes subject to the laws which govern inorganized matter ' 

The maturity of the seed marks the close of the life of annual 
plants, and the suspension of vegetation in woody and perennial 
ones. Nature, in favouring by vanous means the dispersion of these 
seeds, presents phenomena worthy of our admiration, and these 
means are as varied as the species of seeds which are spread o\er 
the Burface^f the earth. 

The air, winds, rivers, seas, and animals, transport seeds and dis- 
perse them in every direction. Those which are provided with 
feathery crowns, or egrets, as the dandelion and thistle, or with 
wings, as the maple and ash, are raised into the sir and even carried 
across the seas. Linnaus asserted that the Gkigehdn ranailrme was 
introduced into Europe from America, by seeds wafted across tl e 
Atlantic Ocean. " The seeds," says he, " embark upon the rivei-a 
wnich descend from the highest mountains of Lapland, and arrive 
«t the middle of the plains, and the coasts of the sesa. The ocean 
has thrown, ewen upon the coasts of Norway; the nuts of the ma- 
hogany, and the fruit of the cocoanut-tree, borne on its waves from 
the far distant, tropical regions; and this wonderful voyage has 
been performed wiuiout injury to the vital energy of the seeds." 

Numhtrof (he leeda TtnKble— SiuTtrinbla — Sepintion af the peiiein) Irt>m Urn 
plant— What ia donotid br Ihe roSHIIilynf ilw«eed1— DJpOTaiooof»aid>, bow «A*cl 
•dl— 8a«!a curried bv wain. 
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Some fruits, endowed with elasticity, throw their seeds to a coo- 
siderabie distance. In the oat, and in the ^eater number of ferns, 
this elasticiQr is in the calyx. In the impatient^ wild cucumber, ano 
many other plants, it resides in the i apsule. The pericarp of the 
biPATistfs* upon beinff touched, when the seedr are ripe, suddenly 
folds itself in a spiral form, and, by means of its elastic property, 
throws out its seeds. 

Animals perform their paft in this economy of nature. Squirrels 
1 Mrry nuts into holes in the earth. The Indians had a tradition, that 
these animals planted all the timber of the countnr. Animals also 
contribute to the distribution of seeds by conyeying them in their 
wool, fur, or feathers. 

Althou^ distance, chains of mountains, rivers, and even seas, do 
not present obstacles sufficient to prevent the dispersion of plants, 
ctmcte forms an eternal barrier which they cannot pass. It is not 
onhkely, that in future times the greater part of vegetable tribes 
which ^t>w between the same paraUtls of latitude, may be com- 
mou to the countries Ivin^ between them ; this may oe the result of 
the industry of man, aided by the efficient means which nature takes 
to promote the same object in the dissemination of seeds ; bufno 
human power can ever cause to grow within the polar circles, the 
vegetables of the tropics, or those of the poles at the equator. Na- 
ture is here stronger than art That something may be done to 
§ remote the growm of tropical plants in our climate is true, but how 
iffi^rent are the^ with us, from the same species in their own genial 
climate ; — we toil and watch for years to nurture an orange or lem- 
on tree, which after all is stinted in its growth, while iu its own 
native home the same plsmt would have grown spontaneously in 
luxuriant beauty. 

The diffiision of seeds completes the circles of vegetation, and 
closes the scene of vegetable life. The shrubs and trees are de- 
spoiled of their fohage, tiie withered herbs decompose, and restore to 
the earth the elements which they have drawn from its bosom. The 
earth, stripped of its beauty, seems sinking into old age ; — but, 
although tiie processes of nature may have been unseen and un- 
mark^ by man, innumerable eerms have been formed, which wait 
tmt the favourable warmth to decorate with new briUiancy this ter- 
restrial scene. 

So fruitful is nature, that a surface a thousand times more ex- 
tended than that of our globe, would not be sufficient for the vegeta- 
bles which the seeds of one single year would produce, if aU should 
be developed ; but ereat quantities are eaten by men and animals, or 
left to perish in unfavourable situations. Some are carried into the 
clefts of rocks, or buried beneath the ruins of vegetables ; here, pro- 
tected from the cold, they remain inactive during the winter season, 
and germinate as soon as the early warmth of spring is felt. Then 
the pious botanist, beholding the vegetable species with which the 
earth begins to be clothed, and seeing successively all the types or 
representations of past generations of plants^ admires the power of 
the Author of natiu^ and the immutability or His laws. 

In concluding our examination of the external organs of plants, 
we will give a svnoposis of the principal ones, with their subdivi- 
sions, as heretofore explained. . y 

• The iMFATBHfl of the garden ia eometimfB ciUed LidUtf^^lippir^ eometiiiies Bal 
tamint. 

Clatticitjr of eome fruit»— Agency of animals— Effect of climate upon the diaperaKni 
of plant*— Circle of TOftetation eoropleted— Concluding wmarka. 

9* 



112 SYNOPSIS OF THE RXTEKNAL ORGANS OF PLANTS. 

r 

THE ROOT. 



On^ns of nn- 
truion, or parts 
necessary to the < 
$;rowth of the 
planL 



THE STEM. 

THB BUD; 
THBLBAP. 



AFPBNDAOEa 



Organs of re- 
production, or , 
parts of fructi- 
neatioii. 



THBPLOWBR. 



THE FRUIT. 



BrvDmsiom. 

{!f BCK OB BOOT, STALK. 
CAODBX* 
RADICLBS. 

SBAWCMBS, J boutrfi^f 
PBT10LB8, 

.PBOUNCLCS, ipediccU. 

SCALBS. 

LBAFBTS. 

'8T1PVLB8, 
PBICKLBS, 
THORNS, 
OLANDS, 
STUfOS, 
SCALBS, 
TBNDBILS, 
PUBBSCBNCB, 
SBACTS. 

CALTX i «6pa/Si or Uatea. 
COBOLLA i pelaU, 

nrncTAMw \ sometimes a part qf tht corolla 
^^^ ( aonutimea a separate organ. 

S JUament, 
( aniher^^i poUen. 
stiema^ 
PISTIL < »tyle^ 

ovary or germ^^i ovules. 

Contains all parts of the fruit 
which are not the Med!, as 
cell*, 
valves, 
dUeepimeniM^ 

' eolumella, 
htluni, 
albumen^ 
eotyledonM, 

iradicU, 
(plume. 



STAMBH 



( 



FBBICABP < 



ewUttyo, 



LECTURE XVII. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL VI EW8— GERMINATION OP THE SBBI*. 

We have traced the various organs of the plant, through their suc- 
cessive stages of development, nom the root to the bud, leaf, and 
flower, and from the flower to the fruit and seed. We have seen, in 
imagination, the vegetable world fading under a change of tempera- 
ture, the '•'sear and yellow leaf" becomins a prey to the autumnal 
blasts, and even the fruits themselves exhioiting a mass of decayed 
matter. Were this appearance of decay and death now pre- 
sented to us for the first time, how gloomy would be the prospect f 
How little should we expect tne return of life, and beauty, anu fra- 

francie! No power short of Omnipotence, could effect this; it is in- 
eed a miracle! But we are so accustomed to these changes, that, 
** seeing, we perceive not;" we think not of the mighty Being who 
protluces them ; we caU them the operatiorut of nature ; but whht is 

Rnum«*rnte the organs of nurritnm — Of reproduction — What sre the purt* of tie 

root ?— Tlie Sifm — Bud — Le*»f— Different ksiids of Appendages — Divisions vf the en- 

lyx— OoroIU— Necrary— Sinmen«»— Pi«itil— What are the parts of lh<* fruit ?--Wh'it 

*he pans of ilir p»-ru:irp 7— P.iris of the "Kjed— Of the Knibryo— What rciiiark-s 

nc*» this K dure 7 



GERMINATION OP THE 9EED. TMl 

nntnre, ur the Fuw* of na'vre, other than manifestations ofAInilghiy 

The word nature, )n its original sense, si^ifles barn, or frroduetd ; 
- let US then look on nature as a created thing, and bewareof yiPld- 
tng that homage to the creature which is due to the Creator. The 
skeptic maj t^ with seeming rapture of the t)eautiesof nature, but 
coW and insensible must be Oiat heart, which, from the conlempla- 
don of the earth around, and the heavens above, soars not to Him, 
"The miBhrf Power from whom thew wonders sre.'' 
How impressively is the reanimation of the vegetable world urged 
by St Pau^ as an ar^ment to prove the reiurrection from the dead .' 
The same power, which from a dry, and apparently dead seed, can ' 
bring fortii a fresh and beautiful plant ; can assuredly, from the rultis 
of our mortal frame, produce a new and glorious body, and unite it 
to the immortal spirit by ties never to be separated. 

Leaving the external appearances of the plant, we are now to en- 
ter the inner temple of nature, and to examine into those wonderful 
operations by which vegetable life is called Into action and sustained. . 
Germination. The process of the shooting forth of the seed is 
termed germination. The principle of life contained in the seed does 
not usually become active, until the seed is placed in ci re um stances 
fiiTonrable to vegetation. When committed to the bosom of the 
earth, its various parts soon begin to dilate, by absorbing moisture. 
Chemical action then commences ; oxygen from the air unites lo the 
carbon of the seed, and carries it off in the form of carbonic acid gns. 
As the carbon of the cotyledons, by this process, continues to dimin- 
ish, and oxygen ia produced in excess, a sweet sugar-like substance 
is formed; this being conveyed to the embryo, it is by its new noiu- 
ishmtent kindled Into active life ; from this period, we may date the 
extatence of the young plant. 

Bursting through the coats 
which Burroundeait, and which 
are already enfeebled by iheii 
loss of carbon, the embryo 
emerges from its prison ; the 
radicle shoots downward, and 
the plume rises upward. We 
then say, the seed has come up, 
or sprouted. Fig. 113 repre- 
sents a young dicotyledonous 
plant, with its radicle, a, devel- 
oped ; its plume, 6, is yet scarce- 
ly perceptible ; its cotyledons, 
c, appear in the form of large, 
succulent seed-leaves. 
The radicle, or descending 
I part, is usually the Brst to break 

through the coats of the seeds ; 
it commences its Joutney down- 
ward, to seek in the soil nour- 
ishment for the future plant, and 
to fix it firmly in the earth. It 
always takes a downward 
course, in whatever situation 

Mftnins of the word nBtuTe—F»linR8 which ■houlilbt excited by oren ted objeciB-' 
Bl |>Bu;'««rKi'n>-iii,f'>i'hereiBirr«-iion-Dr;K;nbe Ihi- ptoeewof ncrminBdoii-Du. 
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the af^fid may have been placed in the ground. A botanist onc# 
planted in a pot, six acorns, with the points of their embryos UfV 
ward. At the end of two months, nnon removing tlic earth, he 
found that all the radicles had made an angle^ in order ia reacli 
downward. It is supposed that if the root met with no obstnictiaD 
in going d9wnward, it would alwa3rs be perfectly strai^it 

Fig. 114 is a representation of a sermina- 
tinff seed of the AfirabiUe^ (four o^ock ;) it 
wiu be seen that the radicle, a, has mada 
nearly a right angle in turning downward , 
the plume is not developed. 
* If you put cotton into a tumbler of wator 
Fig. 114. iim and place upon it some seeds of rye or wheat, 

you will see aU tfie fibres shooting from tne 
seeds, in a perpendicular direction, downward. It is a very simple 
and interesting experiment Some ascribe this phenomenon to the 
laws of gravitation, by which the root is attracted towards the centre 
of the earth; others say that the radicle, stimulated by moisture, ex- 
tends itself in the natural direction from which it proceeds ; while 
some imagine that the plant is endowed with a kind of instinct, 
similar to that which appears in animals from their first moments of 
existence, leading the htUe duck to seek the water, and the young 
bird to fly. Let us call this power by what name we will^ or refer it 
to whatever secondary laws, we must ultimately attribute it to the 
will and design of Him who gave the plant its living principle. 

Afto* the young root has made some progress, the cotyledons 
swelL and rising out of the ground, form two green leaves, called 
seedAeavea, When the plume develops its leaves, these seed-leaves 
being no longer needed wither and decay. 

You will recoUect that the embryo or germ is composed of two 
principal parts, the radicle and plume. The radicle, we have just 
seen, extends itself downward. Soon after this part of the germ 
has begun its downward course, the plume, (so ccUled from its re- 
sembling a little feather,) rises upwards, and soon becomes a tuft of 
young leaves, with which the stem, if there be one, ascends. 

" Some rye being planted in a good soil, at the end of the second 
day its radicle was aiscernible. At the end of twenty-four hours the 
embryo had escaped from its integument. On the second day the 
fibres of the root had augmented, but the leaves had not appeared. 
On the fourth day the first leaf began to appesur above the ground, 
at which time the colour was red. On the fifth day, it had grown ti 
the length of an inch, and its colour was now green, and on th« 
sixth day the second leaf had appeared.'** 

Rye belongs to that class of plants whose seeds have but one 
cotyledon, and this never rises above the ground to form a seeil- 
leaf. Seeds with but one coMedon are chiefly compo:$ed of albumen^ 
which performs the same office of nourishing the embryo diu'ing its 
germination, as the cotyledons of dicotyledonous plants. In some 
monocotyledons is perceived under the albumen, a part called 
vilellus^ or the yolk ; this, like the albumen, is entirely converted into 
noiuishment for the young plant ; it may be seen in the seeds of 
grasses, and is conspicuous in the Indian c^nL 

* Sumner. 



Describe the experiment with acorns.— Describe Pik. I U -Causes assiKned for th4 
downward course of the radicle— Seed ieaTe»— Plujue— Exp^nmeut with -rve— Seeds 
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Fig. 115 represents a youn^" monocotylo* 
donous plant ; at a, is the cotyletlon ; at 6, is 
the second leafj which, in the example just 
given of the rye, appeared on the sixth day j 
at c, is the primordial leaf,* which, at first, *»n- 
velops and conceals the other leaves ; at d^ 
are the several branches of the root, bearing 
their radicles, and at their base enveloped ))y 
a peculiar covering, c,t through which the ex- 
tremities have forced their way. 

Earthy though not absolutely essential to 
germmation, ts useful, as affording to the 
vegetable e^ a favourable situation, where it 
may receive the influence of the various 
agents, which are to perform their offices in 
the development of its parts. It seems, too, 
not improbable that some of the constituent 
elements of earth may be absorbed by the 
germinating plant and converted into nour- 
ishment It is, however, sufficiently apparent 
that plants may vegetate without earth. The 
parasite grows upon the bark of other plants; 

f|^ lifit I many seeds vegetacte in water, and some will 

grow if moistened and placed on cotton, or 
any other supporting substance. 

Airy is essential to vegetation-; under an ex- 
hausted receiver a se^ will not germinate, 
althou^ possessing every other , requisite. 
Seeds that become imbedded deeply in the 
ground, do not vegetate, unless accidentally 
ploughed up, or exposed to the contact of the 
atmosphere. Acorns supposed to have lain 
for centuries, have germinated as soon a» 
raised sufficiently near the surface of the 
earth to receive the influence of air. 

You will recollect that in the process of ter- 
mination, oxygen gaa unites with the caroon 
of the seed, and carries it ofl* in the form of 
carbonic acid. Air fbmishes that important 
a^nt, oxygen, which is the first moving prin- 
ciple of vitality. 

Carbon constitutes the ereater part of the 
substance of secnls ; and this principle, b^ing 
in its nature opposed to putrefaction, prevents 
seeds from rotting, previous to their beine 
sown. Some seeds having an abundance of 
carbon, are capable of l^in^ preserved -for 
ages ; while others, in which this element exists 

put in a small proportion, require to be sown almost as soon as ripe ; 

and such as are stiU more deficient in carbon lose their vital prin 

ciple before separating from the perican>. 

You can npw understand that oxygen is important to germination 

on account of its agency in removing the carbon which holds the 

living principle of the seed in bondage. 

• Ca lled by Mirbel, the piUoU. t The eoUo rhizt, 

Explanatimi of JFxg. 11»— Rarth important tu vatetationr- Air eaaential to veR^ta* 
IKMI— OiyMMi an important agant—CarlMNi. 
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The absence *of light is favourable to the germination of seeds 
for light acts upon plants in such a iQanner as to take away oxrg'en 
by tlie decomposition of carbonic acid gas, and to deposite carbon , 
now this is just the reverse of the process fequired in germination, 
where the carbon must be evolved and the oxygen in excess. 

A certain degree of heat is necessary to germination. Seeds 
planted in winter, will remain in a torpid state ; but as soon as the 
warmth of spring is felt, the embryo emerges into life. By increas- 
Inir heat, the vegetating process of seeds may be hastened ; thus the 
same seed, which with a moderate degree of heat would terminate 
in nine hours, may be brought to this state in six hours, l^y an in- 
crease of temperature. Too great heat destroys the vital principle j 
rhus corn which has been roasted cannot be made to vegetate. The 
process of malting consists in submitting some kind of grain, (barley 
is most commonly used,) to a process which causes an incipient 
state of germination ; this is done by moistening the grain, and ex- 
posing it to a suitable degree of warmth ; as soon as germination 
commences, the process is stopped by increasing the heat The 
taste of the grain is then found to have become sweetish. The term 
malt is given to grain which has been submitted to this process. 
When mixed with water it forms a sweet liquor; and the fermenta- 
tion of this liquor produces beer. 

There is a great difference in plants as to their term of germiva- 
ting ; some seeds begin to vegetate before they are separated from 
the pericarp.* 

In the greater number of vegetables, however, there is no germin- 
ation until after the opening of the pericarp and the fall of the seed. 
The time at which different species of seeds, after being committed 
to the earth, begin to vegetate, varies from one day to some years. 
The seeds of grasses, and the grain-like plants, as rye, wheat, corn, 
&C.J germinate within two days. The cruel rorm plants, such as 
radish and mustard, the leguminous, as the pea ^nd bean, require 
a little more time. The peach, walnut, and peony, remain in the 
earth a year, before they vegetate. 

All kinds of plants germinate sooner, if they are sown immedi- 
ately after being separated frt)m their pericarps. Many vegetables 
preserve their vital principle for years ; some lose it as soon as thev 
are detached from their pericarps. This is said to be the case with 
respect to coffee and tea. The seeds of some of the grasses, as 
wheat, &c. are said to retain their vital principle even for centuries. 
It is asserted that mosses, kept for near two hundred years in the 
herbariums of botanists, have revived bv being soaked in water. 
An American writerf sajrs, that "seeds, if imbeoded in stone or dry 
earth, and removed from the influence of air or moisture^ might be 
made to retain their vegetative quality or principle or life for a 
thousand years." But he very rationally adds, "life is a property 
which we do not understand ; yet life, however feeble and obscure, 
is alwajTs life, and between it and death, there is a distance as great 
as existence and non-existence." 

* In the month of January, on obsenrinR the seedtof a very jmcf apple, which had 
been kept in a warm cellar, I saw that they were awoUen, and the outward coat haa 
hurai ; examining one aeed, by remoTing the tegument and aeparating the cotyledona, 
I aaw, by the help of a microacope, the embryo aa if in a germinating atate ; the rad- 
icle was like a little beak ; in the upper part or plume waa plainly to oe seen tlie toft 
of IcaTea and the stem. 

t B. Barton. 

The absence of light favourable to the germina'H>n of plants— Heat — Effects of too 
great heat czeroplified in the process of mailing — Malt — Season of germinating— Tiin« 
pf germinating varie*— Vital principle of fruits. 



SOLID PARTS OP VKGKTABLKS. 10- 

The subjects upon which, in this lecture, we have been onffaffp«l 
properly come under the head of vegetable physiologj^. a depart 
luent of k>otan7 highly interesting, but too complicated m its nature 
to be, to any great extent, presented to the mind of the youthflil in- 
vestigator. The physician finds in the vegetable organization strik- 
ing analogies to .the internal structure of tne animal frame; to him 
the language of physiological botany is familiar, because it is bor 
rowed nrom his own science. On the other hand, the botanical stu 
<lent> in learning the names and offices of the various internal 
organs of plants, is making no inconsiderable improvement in the 
knowledge of the animal economy, and stupid must be that mind 
which is not, by the consideration of the one, led to reflect upon the 
organization of the iAher, 



LECTURE XVUI. 

PBTSIOLOGICAL VIEWS — SOLID AND PLtHD PARTS OP VBOErrABLES. 

The careless observer of nature may consider the trunk of a tree, 
a leal^ or a stem of an herb, as very simple in its structure, presen^ 
ins little more than a homogeneous mass ; but the botanical philos- 
opner looks with a far different eye upon the vegetable being. He 
has learned that plants, like animals, arf formed of tvessels of dif 
ferent kinds, variously fitted to carrv on the operations of imbibing 
nourishment, of making a chemical analysis of the same, and of 
appropriating to themselves such elements as are necessary to pro- 
mote their health and vigour, und of rejecting such as are useless. 
In short, that they have parts which are analogous to skin, bones, 
flesh, and blood : that they are living, organized beings, composed of 
solid and fluid parts; and, like animals, the subjects of life and 
death. 

Plants differ fix>m animals in being destitute of the organs of 
sense. They can neither see, hear, taste, smeU, nor touch. Some 
vegetables, however, seem to have a kind of sensibility like that de- 
rived from the organs of touch ; they tremble and shrink back upon 
coming in contact with other substances ; some turn themselves 
round to the sun, as. if enjojring its rays. There is a mysU^ry in 
these circumstances which we cannot penetrate; it is not yet mlly 
known at what point in the scale of existence animal life ends, and 
vetTftable life commences. Some beinffs, like the sponge and corals, 
seem almost destitute of any kind or sensation, and yet thev are 
ranked among animal substances. The subject of the distinctions 
and analogies between plants and animals, we shall consider more 
extensively hereafter. 

Solid parU of Vegeiable*, 

We shall now treat of the solid portions of the vegetable orjrani- 
zation; these are all composed of a membranout substance, which 
exists in evenr part of the plant forming by its various modifica- 
tions, the different textures which the plant exhibits. This mem- 

Vf^table Physiology — Its language borrowed from anim«il nhvgo' »c:y~Differeiii 
t^>ect8 of ves^ctables to the carelw* observer an*! fHe pSI »"*»phor— Ditlicult lo dnter 
nunc where ve-reiable lifn couimtMirfH Soli! p irtss of plains. 
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branous substance appears chiefly under two elementaij fiimu 
viz. 1st, that oC eelltUar texlwK i 2A, TosetUar tenure. 

1st Cetiular tecfure, (Fig. 

^B 116, a;) this, according 

^m to tlie opinion of Mirbel, is 

^M composed of a mass of lilUe 

^ ^H hexagonal cells, resembling 

^^^ " honey-comb. Another «n- 

^^^r ter* compares the appearance 

^V of the cellular texture to tfae 

^m froth of fermenting liquor : 

^H he considers that each cell is 

|p Fig-116. disconnected wjththe others; 

while Mirbel believes thatthe 

dirislonB of the membrane, which forms these cells, are common to 

contiguous cells. The cellular system in animals contains the fat; 

In vegetables tt is generally filled with resinous, oily, or saccharine 

juices ; in some cases the ceils contain air only. They are usually 

marked bj' small dots, (as at a, Pig. 116;) these are supposed to be 

apertures, through which fluids are transmitted from one cell to 

another. ^ 

The cellular texture composes most of the pith, parenchyma, and 
cotyledons of almost all vezetables. It is abundant in tuberous roots, 
pulpy and fleshy fruits, and the stems of grasses, and constitutes the 

Erincipal part of mushrooms, and other cryptogamous plants. In the 
ark of plants the cellular texture is situated under the cuticle; it is 
filled with a juice which varies in colour in difierentspeciesof plants, 
but is most commonly green ; it gives its colour to Ihe bark, as the 
same texture under Uie human cuticle gives colour to the sVin. The 
green colour of leaves is caused by the cellular texture, which is en- 
closed on both sides by the cuticle. In the pith of young plants, the 
cells are filled with watery fluids, but in older plants they are empt^. 
or only filled with air. The petals of flowers owe their beautiful 
hues to the presence of cellular texture, filled with juices, whicb 
refract and reflect the rays of ll^ht, in a peculiar manner. 

faacularf leitare, consists of tubes, which, like the vessels of the 
animal frame, are capable of transmitting fluids. These tubes are 
open Ht both ends, and are protected by a coating of cellular in* 
tegument ; their sides are thick and almost opaque. These vessels 
extend throughout the whole plant, distributing air and other fluids 
necessary to veg;etatlon. The vascular system of plants presents a 
variety in form, and also with respect to the functions which the 
different parts perform. 

Some are entire vessels, or without a.iy perforaton, (Fig. 116, c,-) 
these convey the proper juices of the plant, and generally contain 
oils and resinous juices. 

Porout vessels exhibit many perforations, (Fig. 116,6/) th^ often 
separate and again unite, changing at length Into cellular mtesth 
ment 
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Pig. 117. 




iSpt'ro/ ve9§eU areso cafi* 
ed trom their form, which 
resembles that of a screw, 
(Fig. 117, a;) they are 
sometimes termed tracheoy 
from a supposed analogy to 
the trachea of insects, or 
their organs for breathing. 
These vessels are formal 
of a thread-like fibre turn- 
ed spirally fi-om right to left 
Annular vessels, (so call- 
ed from the Latin awnulttM^ 
a ring,) are so perforatea 
as to make the tube appear 
to be composed of nngs, 
(Fig. 117, bS 
Monilifinrm vessels (from monilt, a necklace) resemble, in external 
mppeainncej a string of beads, (Fig. 117, e;) these serve to connect 
laive vessels, and to convey sap from one set to another. 

Mosses, fungi) and lichens^ have no vascular S3rstem, but their 
tissue IB all of the cellular kind. The solid substance of plants is aH 
composed of some varieties of the two kinds of membranes we have 
now desciibed. Roots and stems are made up of vascular fibres ; 
these may easily be split longitudinally, as the vessels in this case 
are only separated, and the cellular texture easily pelds ; but in 
severing the loots and stems horizontally, gpreater resistance is to be 
overcome, sin«>e the tubes are to be cut across. 

Veg^etalHea, li&e animals, have a system of glandsj or internal ves- 
sels, which are made subservient to the purpose of producing changes 
in the fluids of the plants ; — ^thus the sap is converted into the proper 
•uices ; and from the same soil and nourishment plants of very differ- 
ent properties are piodnced. 

MirbeL by the aid or Che microscope, suceeeded in discovering a 
sfsiem of glands in the pores or cells, and on the borders of the spi- 
ral vessels. There are also external ^ands, which appear manifest 
to the naked eye ; as the nectaries of lowers, which secrete or man- 
u&cture hiHiey ; and the stings of plants, which secrete an acrid sub- 
stance, which, by penetrating the dun, causes a painful sensation. 

flmid Parts <if VegeMUa, 

The different fluids which are exhibited in the vegetable body mav 
be considered under three general divisions : 1st, the sof^ <nr ascend- 
ing fluid ; 2d, the cambium^ or descendine fluid ; 3d, ^eproptr juices. 

The sap is a limpid, inodorous liquid, the elements of which are 
Imbibed from the earth by pores in the radicles of the root Every 
one knows, that if the eutn around the roots of plants is destitute of 
moisture, they soon die. Water holding in solution various sub- 
stances, such as earths, salts, animal and vegetable matter, is absorb- 
ed by the radicles ; by some unknown process, thev convert this fluid 
matter into sap, and then, by means of vessels which form what la 
called the #<mmdo0c<, <Mr aUb/umum^ this sap ascends through the stems 
to the branches ; passing through the woody part of the petioles, and 
those minute branches of the i^ole which 4orm the ribs and veins 

Spiral re9Bel»^Annttiar—Moniliform~-A\\ the lolid tubstance of plants com- 
poaed of aome of these vesself*— The uae of Rlanda-^landa diacorered by Mirbel— 
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of the Icaf^ it enters into tlie Tcssels and cells irhich extend throngli- 
out its substance. 

The ascending sap is always in circulation, but its energy varies 
with the season, and the age of the plant Heat has an important in- 
fluence in quickening the ascent of the sap; vet, during a di^ and hot 
season, K often appears to ascend but slowly. This la because the 
absorption of fluids from the earth is checked by the dryness of the 
soil. The plant, by a little stretch of the imagination, ma^ be con- 
sidered as thirs^, and thus man may seem not only provident, but 
humane, in admmistering to its roots refreshing draughts of water 
Even the leaves, at such a period, seem too mipatient to wait for 
supplies by means of the connecting sap-vesseLi ; for if water is 
sprinkled upon them, they fail not to use their own power of absorp- 
tion, and upon such an application, may be seen to revive almost in- 
stantaneously. 

When the moisture of the earth cmncides with elevation of tem- 
perature, the sap ascends with the greatest rapidity ; this is the case 
in spring. It is at ^s period, that mcisions are made into the wood 
of maple-trees, in order to procure sap for the manufacture of sugar. 
The sap may at this time oe seen flowing almost in a stream. It 
has been thought that the circulation of sap was wholly suspended 
during winter; this, however, seems not to be the case; for we 
may observe during this season a gradual development of some 
parts of the plant; we see many plants preserving the freshness 
and verdure of their foliage, and mosses putting forth their flowers 
We must then believe, Uiat the sap is in nerpetual motion, suscepti- 
ble of being accelerated or retarded bv changes of temperature, and 
humidity, or dryness of the eartii. The development of buds must 
be attributed to the ascension and redundancy of the sap, which di- 
lates and nourishes their parts. In spring, when the ascent of the 
sap is accelerated, the buds enlarge rapidify, and their complete de- 
velopment is soon perfected. 

The vascular texture appears by its tubes and channels to aflbrd 
great facilities for the ascension of the sap. In imperfect plants, such 
as mushrooms and lichens, which are wholly composed of cellular 
texture, it is not known that there is any ascent of sap, but they seen 
to be nourished by fluids absorbed from the air. 

The question naturallv arises, by what force is the sap made to 
ascend, contrary to the laws of gravitation ? Some have asserted, 
that this phenomenon was owing to the contraciitm and dilatation 
of the air, and of the juices of tlS plant; others have referred it to 
the action of heat; these two propositions, however, amount to the 
same thing, since heat is the cause of the contraction and dilatation 
referred to. Some ascribe the ascent of the sap to the irritability 
of the vessels, and the energy of vital power. 

'the latter is but a vague and unsatisfactory explanation, since we 
know neither the cause of this irritability, nor in what this vital pow^* 
consists. There is no doubt but the ascent of the sap is, in a degree, 
owing to capillary attraction, assisted by heat You will recmlect 
that me vessels containing this fluid, were described as very amaU 
tubes, no larger than a hair, and, in most cases, much smaller, since 
few are visible to the naked eye. Those who understand something 
o f Natural Philosophy, know that capillary tubes have the proper ty 

What effect has drought upon the ivant 7— What two circiimsUmoes cause the raiiu) 
aRcent of the sap 7— Why are incisions made in maple* trees in the tpring. rather than 
oi any other period 7 — I^rpetual motion of sap— Caust of development or beds— Vas- 
culnr texture unlike the cellular in affording facilities for the ascensioQ of sap— Ex 
pliuiations of tbs pauses of ths ascent of the sap. 
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of raising liquids against the laws of gravitation, and with a fbrce 
piroportional to their smaUness of diameter; — this law seems to ex- 
plain, in some degree, the phenomenon we are considering. 

But it is necessary for lis now to trace the progress of the sap, 
a/ter it has ascended to tlie leaves and extremities of tlie plant A 
considerable portion of it is, by pores in the leaf, exhaled in the form 
<if almost pure water, while the particles of various kinds, which the 
sap held in solution, are deposited within the substance of the lea£ 
This process is sometimes termed the perspiration of plants; it is 
lisible in some erass-like plants, particularly upon the leaves of In- 
dian com. If these are examined before sunrise, the perspiration 
appears in the form of a drop at the extremity of the leaf; the ribs 
of the leaf unite at this point, and a minute aperture furnished for tiie 
passage of the fluid, may be discovered. 

The sap which remains, after the exhalation by means of the 
leaves, is supposed to consist of about one third of that originally 
absorbed by the root; this remainder possesses all the nutritive 
particles which had. before, been divided through the whole of the 
sap. At this perio<^ an important chan^ in its nature takes place, 
snd one whicn has its analogy in the animal economy. 

We have compared the sap to the blood of animals, but it is, in 
reality, more like the animal substance, chyUy which is a milk-uke 
Hquor, separated by digestion, from the food taken into the stomach. 
A considerable part of this chyle is converted into blood, which 
passing first into the arteries and then into the veins, are by the lat- 
ter conveyed to the heart ; the heart, by its contractions, sends the 
blood to the lungs. At each inspiration of the breath, oxygen from 
the atmospheric air is absorbed by the lungs ; here uniting with the 
carbon of^the blood, it forms carbonic eas, which is thrown off at 
every expiration of the breath. Thus the carbon, which, in the an- 
imal system, is accumulated by feeding on vegetables, and which 
requires to be diminished, is carried oflf; it is said that a person in 
breathing twenty-four hours, expires almost one pound of carbon, 
or the basis of charcoal ! 

We will now return to the sap in the leaves of plants, and see 
m nether a change takes place, analogous to that in the animal sys- 
tem. We will consider the sap as bearins a resemblance to the 
animal chyle, and the leaves to the animal uings. These vegetable 
lungs are wnished with pores, by which they, too, inhale gases ; 
but here our comparison fails, since, instead of oxy^n, the plant 
inhales carbonic acid ; this it decomposes, and convertmg to its own 
use the carbon^ which is an important element of vegetable com- 
pounds, it exhales the oxygen necessary for the support of animal 
nfe. Light, however, is necessary for this process or respiration in 
the plant ; deprived of this agent, vegetables absorb instead of giv- 
ing off oxygen. 

The carbon which is deposited in the sap, in order to be fitted for 
the nourishment of the plant, seems to require the further agency 
of oxygen, to convert it into carbonic acid; this is effected by means 
of the oxygen, which, during the night, is absorbed by the leaves. 
At the appearance of light, carbonic acid Is again decomposed and 
oxygen evolved. Besides the oxygen which the plant separates 
from the carbonic acid inhaled by its leaves, it is undoubtedly fur- 

Exhalntion of m^— Perepiration of plants— What is the nature of the sap which re- 
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Aisbed with this gas by the decomposition of water^ and otiier sub* 
stances which are absorbed by the root 

The Cam^ftMii is the sap elaborated by the chemical process ear- 
ned on in the leaves, ana rendered fit for the nourishment of the 
plant 

In tracing the descent of the cambium or returning sap, we shall 
not find it passing through the same vessels by which it ascended ; 
it is chiefly conveyed by a system of vessels between the liber or in* 
ner layer of the Dark, and the alburnum or young wood ; here it 
contributes both to the formation of an outward layer of new wood 
and an inward layer of new bark ; extending also fi'om the extrem- 
ity of the roots, to the upper extremity of the plant, it furnishes 
materials for the formation of new buds and. radicles. 

If a ring is cut through the bark of a tree, the cambium will be 
arrested in its course, and accumulating around the upper edge of 
the bark, will cause a ridge or an annular protuberance. This vege- 
table blood being thus preveitted from having access to the lower 
part of the plan^ the roots cease to grow, the sap ascends but feebhr, 
and in two or three years the tree dies. If the incision is not maoe 
too deep, the wound will soon heal bv the union of the disconnected 
bark, and the circulation of the cambium proceeds as before. This 
experiment proves the importance of this fluid to the existence of 
the plant 

The Proper Juices of Vegetables, This division comprehends 
all the fluias furnished by the plant except the sap, and cambiam ; 
as oils, gums, d^c. These are the product of the cambium, as, in 
the animal system, tears are secreted from blood. The secretions, 
carried on by the vegetable glands fi'om the cambium, are of two 
kinds ; 1st, such as are destined to remain in the plant, as milk, re- 
sins, gums, essential and fixed oils ; 2d, such as are destined to be 
conveyed out of the plant ; these consist chiefly of vapours and 
gases exhaled firom flowers, and may, perhaps, more properlv be 
called excretions than secretions. 



LECTURE XIX. 

PHYSIOLOOICAL VIEWS— BARK, WOOD, AND PTTH — GROWTH OP A DICOTTLEDO- 
NOUS PLANT— GROWTH OP A MOIfOCOTYLEDONOUS PLANT. 

Wb have exhibited to your view the minute discoveries made by 
the help of the microscope in the solid parts of the vegetable sub- 
stances ; we have also noticed those important fluids, the circula- 
tion of which appears to constitute the kfe, and produce the growth 
of plants. We have now to consider the solid parts already de- 
scribed, as composing the body of the vegetable, and collected 
under the three forms of Bark, Wood, and PUh. 

Bark, The bark consists of the epidermis^ cellular integument, and 
cortex. 

1st Epidermis^ is the skin of the membrane which extends over 

• Water eoniistiof oxy^aiin union widi hydrogen. 

t The wofd eperdtmia m from ^ npoo, and dtrmot the akin. 
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file luHace of every vegetable. It is also caJed the cuticle^ a name 
wMch anatomists have given to the externa] covering of the animal 
body. There is a strikina[ analogy between animal and vegetable 
cuticle or skin. In the animal it varies in thickness from tlie deli- 
cate film which covers the eye, to the thick skin of the hand or foot, 
Che coarser covering of the ox, or the hard shell of the tortoise. In 
the vegetablr, it is exquisitely delicate, as in the covering of a rose 
leafl or hard and coarse, as in the rugged coats of the elm and oak. 
In the birch you may see the cuticle or outer bark peeling off in cir- 
coiar pieces; it seems not to be endowed with ihe vital principle, and 
in this respect differs from all other parts of the plant The cuticle 
serves for protection from external injuries, and regulates the pro- 
portion of absc^rption and perspiration through its pores. It is trans- 
parent as wen as porous, so as to admit to the cellular integument 
the free access or light and air, while it excludes every substance 
which would be injurious. 

It is to the cuticle of wheat, oat, rye, and some of the grasses, that 
we are indebted for straw and Leghorn hats. In their manufacture 
ttte cellular texture is scraped away, so that nothing remains but 
the cuticle^ It has been ascertained that the outer bark of many of 
the CTasses contains silex, or flint; — in the scouring rush, {Eqtdse- 
^waj the quantity of silex is such, that housekeepers find it an ex- 
cellent substitute for sand, in scouring wood or metals. A peculiar 
(iroperty of the cuticle is, that it is not subject to the same changes 
as 'the other parts of bodies ; it is, of all substances found upon 
animal or vegetable matter, the most indestructible. The cuticle is 
sometimes, lOce the skin of animals, clothed with wool or down, and 
it then becomes an important security against the effects of heat 
and cold. The leaf of the mullein has* its cuticle covered with a 
kind of wool ; the pericarp of the peach has a downy cuticle. 

2d. Cellular Texture, is situated beneath the epidermis or outer 
akin of the bark; it is filled with a resinous substance, which is 
usually green in young plants. This cellular layer possesses glands, 
which, when submitted to the action oC light, carry on the processor 
decomposing carbonic acid gas, by retaining the carbon and evolv- 
ing the oxygen gas. The cellular integument envelops branches, 
as well as trunks of trees, and herbaceous stems ; it extends into 
roots, but there it neither retains its green colour^ nor decomposes 
carbonic acid gas. It is the seat of colour, and in this respect ana- 
logous to the cutis, or true skin of animals, which is the substance 
situated under the cuticle, and is biack in the ^egro, red in the 
Indian, and pale in the American. In the leaves of vegetables, the 
cellular interment occupies the spaces comprised between the 
nerves, and is of a ereen colour; in nowers and fruits it is of various 
colours. The cellular substance of some aquatic plants is filled with 
air; in the pine, sumach, dbc., it is filled with the proper juices of the 
plant This herbaceous envelope of the trunks of trees, afler a time 
dries, appearing on the surface in the form of a cuticle, and oflen 
cleaves offl It is renewed internally from the cambium. 

The petals of flowers are almost entirely composed of cellular 
texture, the cells of which are filled with juices fitted to refract and 
reflect the rays of light, so as to produce the brilliant and delicate 
teints which constitute so great a portion of their beauty. The fuel, 
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A species of. sea-weed, and some other succulent plants^ appear to 
be altogether composed of ceUular texture. 

3d. Corttx. Immediately under the cellular integument, we fina 
the true bark, whicli, in plants that are.only one year old, consists of 
one simple layer \ but in trunks of older trees, itconsists of as many 
layers as the tree has numbered years. The cortex is fornied of 
bundles of longitudinal fibres called cortical vessels. The peculiar 
virtues or qualities of plants chiefly reside in the bark. Here we 
find the resin of the fir, the stringent principle of the oak, and the 
aromatic oil of the cinnamon. 

The inner layer of tiie bark is called the libtr ; it is here only, 
that the essential, vital functions, are carried on ; this Integument Is 
so called from Itber, a book, on account of its fine and thin plates, 
which are thought to bear some resemblance to the leaves of a book. 
This substance, by its development, produces new roots, branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits. It is composed of a kind of net-work, 
which has been compared to cloth ; the elongated fibres represent- 
ing the warp, and the cellular texture the filling up. It has been ob- 
served that the cambium descends between the liber and the wood, 
and that a layer of new liber, and of new wood, are every year 
formed from that liquid ; as the new layer of bark is formed, the old 
one is pushed outward, and at length, losing its vital principle, it be- 
comes a lifeless crust The natives of Otaheite manufacture gar 
ments from the liber of the paper mulberry. The liber of flax is, by 
a more refined process, converted into fine linen. This part of the 
bark is important to the life of vegetables ; the outer bark may be 
peeled off" without injury to them, but the destruction of the liber is 
generally fatal. 

The operation of ^'rd/tng trees, which is often practised In new 
countries, consists in making, with an axe, one or more complete 
circles through the outer bark and the liber of the trunk. Trees 
seldom survive this operatio.n, especially if it be performed early in 
the spring, before the first flow of the sap from the root towards the 
extremities. 

During the repose of veget tion, that part of the liber most re- 
cently organized, and which ff course retains its vital power, re- 
mains inactive between the v^ od and the outer layers of^ the bark, 
until the warmth of spring causes the ascent of the sap. After pro- 
moting the development of buds, and the growth of new wood and 
bark, the liber hardens and loses its vital energy, like that of the 
preceding year. 

Fig. lis. at il, represents a young dicotyledonous stem, cut trans- 
versely ; tne inner circle surrounds the pith ; the wood extends to 
the bark^ which at a appears darkly shaded. 

At By is a section of the same stem magnified ; a 6, is the bai'k, 
6 t, the wood, and t /r, the pith. 

The divisions of the bark may be seen as follows; ac, represents 
the cuticle, or the dry, disorganized part ; at c rf, is the c^lbUar in- 
tegument ; at cf 6, is the cortex, the extreme part of which, at h, is the 
liber. 

Wood, The wood {ligmtm) consists of two parts, aJbumum or 
sap-wood, and perj'ect wood. 

The cUoumum is so called from albus, white, on account of the. 
paleness of its colour. This is the newly formed wood, and coiistl 

Whatta Mid of ihe.cortex 7— Liber— Annually reneweti— Girdling— Wb«t uitima*&> 
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Kites the outer part of the woody substance or the plant 11 '.* at 
first and and tender, and in this state appearB to be active with thi- 
priiiciple of life. As the liber is formed annually fromtlie cagibium 
or descending sap, new layers of alburnum are supposed to have 
th« same origin, and to be formed during (he same intervals of time. 
Most of the sap ascends throueh the alburnum, tbou^ some pasM^ 
through the perfect wood. The sap which nourishea the buds. 
pasM<« through the centre of the stem, and from theace b conveyed 
u appropriate vessels to the buds. 

Fig. 118. 



The prrfect wood, is sometimes called the heart ; its colour is 
usually darker than that of the sap-wood, and its texture is tirm'>r 
and more cotnpact; it is also more durable for timber. It is formrd 
by the g;radu3l concentration and hardpning of the alburnum. The 
wood constitutes the greater part of the bmk of trees and shrubs ; 
when cut across, it is founa to consist of numerous concentric 
layers. It is supposed that one of these circular layers is formed 
every year. To prove that the wood is deposited externally from 
tiie cambium, pieces of metal have been introduced under the bark 
of trees that were growing, and the wounds carefully bound up ; 
after some rears, on cutting them across, as many layers of new 
wood have been found on Ute outside of the metal, as yeais had 
elapsed since its Insertion. 

The strength and hardness of wood, Is owing to woody fibres 
extending longitudinally ; these fibres are chiefi^ of vascular tex- 
ture, and coRtam sap, and the various secreted juices ; some con- 
tain unlv air. 

For illustration of tfie fonnatioD of wood, see Fig. I IB, B, whii:h 
n^presents a section of a woody stem of three years' growth ; i k, 
next the pith, is a layer of the first year's growth, and the hardt-si 
part of the wood ; h g,w a layer of the second vear's growtli ; and 
f 6, of the Uilrd ; the last is the sap-wood recently formed from itm 
cambium. 

Piik. The pith (see Fig. 118, B, k t ) is situated in the centre of 
the trunk and branches of plants, and is a soft, spon^ substance, 
analogous to the marrow of animals. It is composed of cellular 
texture. The cells, which are very large in the elder and some other 
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Slants, are filled with fluids wiien young, but in old branches. th« 
uids disappear, and the cells are nlled with air. In general herbs 
and shrubs nave a greater proportion of pith than tree^ It is also 
more abundant in young tn&n old vegetables ; it extends fir >in the 
root to the summit of the trunk or stem of the plant 

The medullary* rays are lines which diver^ from the pith towards 
the circiunference ; they are fibrous textures mterwoven in the wood, 
ttie idbumum, and the different layers of the bark. The new buds 
seem to originate fi-om the points at which they terminate. The 
pith has been compared to the spinal marrow in animals; it appears 
to be an important part of the vegetable substance, though its ofli- 
ces are perhaps less understood than those of the otner parts. The 
letter e, Fig. 118, represents the meduUsury rays as proceeding from 
thepith and terminating in the cellular int^ument 

You are not to expect that every stem or branch of a dicotyledon- 
ous plant will present aU the various parts which we have described 
as constituting the vegetable body; neither when they exist are they 
alwa3rs distinct, for they often pass into each other in such a man- 
ner as render it difficult to define their boundaries. Many species 
of plants, have no distinct layers of bark, and in many odiers there 
is such a similarity between the alburnum and perfect wood, as to 
render it difficult to distinguish them. 

€frawik qf a DieolyUdonmu PlanL 

Let us now review the most important circumstance in the growth 
of a woody plant Before germination^ the substance of the plume 
or ascending part of the embryo, exhibits a delicate and regular 
cellular texture ; where the liber and medullary rays are to be 
formed, traces of cambium appear 

When the germination commences, the vascular sjrstem begins to 
organize around the pith, and themeduUary rays to form ; the extrem- 
ities of these rays exhibit cellular texture, which is soon converted 
Into libers. (See/, Fig. 118, which shows the extremities of the me- 
dullary rays, and Aie points where the liber is formed.) While this 
change is taking nace, the cambium, which may be considered a 
fluid cellular mas»owing between the bark and the wood, hardens 
into a new layer ofmber, and a new layer of alburnum — the latter is 
at length changed to this ; each year a new layer succeeds^ and thus 
the growth of we vegetable goes on until death completes its term of 
existence. 

Each layer of wood is generally the product of one year's growth ; 
but it is only near the base of the trunk, that the number of layers 
of wood is a crtterion of the ase of the tree; for in trees where one 
hundred layers may be counted near the base, no more than one can 
be found at the extremity of the branches. These layers, then, do not 
extend through Uie lensth of the tree; but while the base exhibits all 
the layers which have oeen formed, the extremity of the branches 
contains under the bark only the continuation of an annual layer. 

The age of branches may be determined by the number of layers 
of wood at the base of each branch. 

We wiU now consider the manner in wtiich the tree increases in 

* So called from mtduUa^ marrow, • name often gifen to the pith. 

111 I ■ ■* ■ 

Medollarr raya— Pith, to what compfa^ 7— Varioua parts not alwa]r8 dietinct in 
dilKsrent planie—Appearaoce of a dicotyledonoiu plant before germination, or while 
in embryo — Chanm at the commencement of germination — Process in the formatinn 
of perfect wood— Number of layers of wood near the base of the trunk, a critenon *A 
toe age of a tree— How may the ai^a of branches be determined 1 
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bd^L A seed germinates ; the phune rises ; the caAbttim, in de- 
Tdoping, graduuly becomes less capable of eztenBlon ; at length, 
when it to converted into wood, its circulation ceases. The lajreroi 
wood then exhibits the form ofan elongated cone ; at the eummit of 
the cone a bud is formed, from which a new shoot issues; a new 
tayer of alburnum organizes upon the surface of the cone ; this, iu 
tnrn, becomes perfect wood^ covering the layer first formed ; and 
thus the tree goes on increasmg in height and m diameter. The ter 
minal bad is formed each successive year. After a hundred years 
of vegetation, a hundred cones might l>e found boxed within each 
other m the manner first described ; the spaces comprised between 
the summits of the cones would show the succession and elongation 
of the annual shoots. 

As the wood is formed by. the conversion of cambium into albur- 
mmi, so from the same liquid the inner layers of bark are formed to 
renew the waste occasioned by the destruction of the epidermis. 
While the wood is growing externally, that is, at an increasing dis- 
tance from the centre, the bark is forming internally, and the new 
layers are pressing outward. 

GrovOt qf Mmneotyledantut Plartit. 

The growth of trunks, as hitherto considered, has relation only to 
mxxty plants ; but between plants which grow trom seeds with one 
cotyledon, and such as grow from seeds with two cotyledons, there 
is a great difference as to the mode of organization and growth. 

The first kind of plants are called monoeolyledonaut ,- the second 
dieatyltdottotu. Their stems, on account of their different modes of 
growth, have been distinguished into endogerunu, signifying to grow 
inwardly ; and esmgenout, signifying to grow outwardly. The dis- 
covery of^the different modes of growth in these two great divisiona 
of plants, is of recent origin, and constitutes an important era in ve- 
getable physiology. 

The stems of monocolyledonoitt or endogenovt plants have seldom 
a bark distinct from the other texture ; they have no liber, or albur- 
num disposed in concentric layers; they have no medullary raysj 
and their pith, instead of being confined to the centre of the stem, 
extends almost to the circumference. 

'"he wood is divided into fibres running 
^tudinally through the stem, (see Fie. 
, where the dots represent the fibresQ 
h of these fibres aeems to vegetate sepa* 
;ly; they are ranged around a central 
port, and are so disposed that the oldest 
crowded outwardly by the develop- 
it of new fibres in the centre of the 
q; this pressure causes the external 
3rs to be very close and compact. 
B mode of increase, little favourable to 
wth in diameter, produces long and 
light stems, nearly uniform in size 
>u^out their whole extent ; as the 
^.^jis and sugar-canes of the tropics, and 
ttie Indian Mm of our climate. Most of these plants present us with 
roots r> ' jie fibrous kind. 

Oncnbe lh« miDiwr in which the trM increassB in h«i;li( 1 -Difl«rence in rba 
(Towlh of wood and bark— Ramirka on ihe dUf rem organizstion of plan t«— Mono- 
coljrMooaaa planli — Wh; called endogonoua 1 — Eiogenoua plan" " ---i-- .<-- 
if monacotyladonoiiaor ~^ 1--.- n :i.- .i — .— 
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Fig. 180, at A, represents a BecUon of the stipe or Btem of a palni- 
tree ; at B, b the same magnifieil ; a, b, shows a part of the stipe in 
which the woody fibres are most dense and hard ; b, c, shows the 
6bre8 less numerous, less compact, and less hard ; c, d, includes the 
woody fibres, tender and scattered ; the orifices of tubes which have 
disappeared are seen at c, a. In the part c, e^ the cellular tissue oc- 
cupies a greater space than at c. b, and much more than at 6, a, 
where the woody fibre, or vascular texture, predominates. Tha 
fibres at e, are or new formation ; at/, they are older, and at g, still 
more ancient ; thus the development of the wood in this plant pro- 
ceeds inversely to that of dicotyledonous plants. 

Endogenous plants continue to increase in height, long after the^ 
cease to grow in diameter; the stem Is gradually extended upwara 
by new terminal shoots, which are formed annually. 

The epidermis is formed of the foot-stalks of leaves, which an 
nually sprout from the rim of a new layer of wood; the leaves fall 
ingin autumn, their foot-stalks become indurated, and remain upon 
the outer surface of the planU 

We have now taken a brief view of the most important facts anr 
principles which constitute the science of vegetable anatomy and 
physiology. Although the vegetable structure is much less compli- 
cated than tlie animal, there are many analc^es between thein ; and 
many parts of the former have been named, and various phenomena 



explained, by a reference to names and principles common to animul 
anatomy and physiology. You cannot therefore expect, at the first 
elance, to comprehend explanations which presuppose some know- 
ledge of those intricate subjects. By attention to the vegetable struc- 
ture, you will, doubtless, t)e induced to thinkmore upon the wonderful 
mechanism of your own material frames; upon the analogy, and 
yet infinite difierence, between yourselves and the lilies of the field. 

In considering these things, we are led to exclaim, in the lan^agc 
of the Psalmist, *' Oh Lord, how manifold are thy works, in wisdom 
hast thou made them all I" The human body Is nourished by the 
same elements as the grass which perishetb; the fiowers have a 
much more refined corporeal substance than you, but how mucb 
more precious are you in the sight of the Ahnighty I 

Do you ask, why you are of more value "than the lilies of the 
leld," or even than "many sparrows 7" It is the very principle 

nt^ T-RciW- 
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wifliln you ^hich enables you to make this inquiry, that renders 
fou thus precious ;-^it is your soul that raises you above the inani- 
oiate and brute creation. Though the body is sister to the worm 
■nd weed, tlie soul may aspire to the fellowship of ansels. Oh, then, 
let me eutreat you, suffer not your chief thought to be given to the 
dticoration of the perishable part, the mere temporary dwelling-place 
>l'the immortal mmd I but seek to prepare thus mind for admission 
sito " the ^orioua company of the spirits of me just made perfect" 



LECTURE XX. 
mtwmjomcAL v u w s c hemical coMPOsmoN op plants— phoximate pbir 

CIPLB8— CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE SAP. 

We have, according to our method of arrangement, considered 
Ihe anatomy of the vegetable in connexion with its physiology : that 
is, when treating upon each particular organ, we have remarked 
upon its uses in the life and jrowth of the whole plant We have 
* treated of the germination ofthe see^ the minute vessels which con- 
stitute ftke vegetable fabric, with the fluids which circulate through 
these vessels ; we have considered them as constituting, in various 
ways, three essential parts of woody plants^ the bark, wood, and pith. 
We nave Inquired into the manner in which these separate parts 
are formed, and cfbserved the mat distinction in the growth of the 
stems of monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous plants. 

Tet, although we have attempted to show how plants growj it is 
no easy thing to explain how they'live. The great principle which 
operates in organic life, appears not to have oeen laid open to the 

S^e of man. But by a careful observation offsets, we can learn all 
at it is important for us to know, in order to cultivate plante suc- 
cessfully ; their habits, food, and the causes of their diseases and 
death. 

The physician who spends a long and laborious life in the study 
of the human frame, can give only the result of his observation. 
He finds a certain article efficacious in the relief of a particular dis 
ease ; but he knows not why this should be so ; or ir he is able to 

five some reasons, he is ultimately arrested in his speculations by a 
arrier which he cannot pass. Thus he knows that soda or pearl- 
ash corrects acidity in the stomach ; -cisk the reason of this, and he 
tells you that these are alkalies, substances which neutralize acids, 
and thus render them harmless 3 inquire still further, why alkalies do 
thus affect acids, and the physician is as ignorant as yourselves. 

Before closing our view ofthe vegetable structure, we will, by tho 
aid of chemistry, examine the elements which compose it 

The growth of vegetables, and the increase of their weight, show 
that they imbibe some external substances, which are incorporated 
into their own substance. This constitutes nutrition^ and distin- 
guishes living substances from dead matter. A stone does not re- 
ceive nourishment, although it may increase by an external accumu- 
lation of matter. "Vegetable substances, analyzed by a chemical 
process, have been found to contain carbouy ojsygen, hydrogen^ and 
sometimes nitrogen^ tiUj^ur, «t7&r, the oxide ofiron^ soddy 9Mignesia, 
and chalk,'*^ These different sut^tances are by the root, stems, ana 
leaves ofthe plant, derived from the earth, air, and water. 
» Mirbel, ** Element de Botanigue.** 

lUcapituUcioii— A diiferenoe between the knowledge of facts, and of flieir eausett' 
Svbetaooaa whieh compose plants. 
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Vegetatioii produces chemical combinations, which are dislir*- 
gvished by the name of proximcUe principles. Althou^ the proxi- 
mate principles of plants are very numerous, but few of them are 
well known ; they are the result of the action of (he vital forces of 
plants, and are, therefore, important subiects of investigation to those 
who pursue the study of physiological botany to any ^eat extent. 
Cetrbtm, oxygen^ hydrogen, and nitrogen^ are the most important of 
the ultimate elements of plants, and the constituent parts of their 
proximate principles. These principles may be* divided into two 
classes. 

I. Those principles which are composed of carbouj hydrogen, and 
oxygen, without any nit'X)gen. 

II. Such as contain, besides the substances belonging to the othei 
class, some nitrogen. There are few of this class. 

The FutsT CLASS of proximate principles is divided into three orders, 

1st Principles which have more oxygen than sufficient to form 
water, 

2d. Principles in which oxygen and hydrogen exist in the exaci 
proportion to form icater. 

3d. Principles where hydrogen is in excess. 

The 1st order includes vegetable acids; as. 

Acetic acid, or pure vinegar ; this is generally produced by fermen- 
tation from wine, cider, and some other liquids ; it is also found in 
a pure state in the Campeachy wood, and the sap of the elm. 

Malic acid may be extracted from green apples and the barberr^^ 

Oxalic acid is found in several species of sorrel, belonging to the 
genera Oxalis and Rumex, 

Tartaric acid is obtained from the tamarind and the cranberry ; 
this acicL combined with potash, forms what is commonly called 
cream or tartar. 

Citric acid is found in the lemon ; it is mixed with the malic acid 
in the gooseberry, the cherry, and the strawberry. 

Qtdnic acid is obtained from the Peruvian Bark, (Cinchona.) 

Gallic acid is obtained from the oak, and the sumach ; it is highl> 
astringent 

Benzoic acid is found in the Laurus benzoin, and in the Vanilla 
this is highly aromatic ; it is thought to give the agreeable odoui 
common to balms. 

Prussic acid ; this acid gives out a strong odour like bitter al 
monds ; it is an active poison ; it is obtained from peach-meats and 
blossoms, from bitter almonds, Ac. 

The 2d order includes gum, sugar, *c. 

7Vi,e Gums. Of these there are many kinds ; they have neither taste 
nor smell ; dissolved in water, they form a mucilage more or less 
thick. The principal gums are, 

€fum Arabic, which flows from the plant Mimosa nilotica ;♦ 

Common Gums, such as issue from the peach-tree, the cherry- treeji 
and many others. 

8ug€tr is a substance which dissolves in water, and has a sweet 
taste ; it is obtained from the sugar-cane, the sugar-maple, from the 
stalks oflndian-corn, pumpkins, beets, and sweet apples. All vege- 
tables whjch have a sweet taste, may be made to yield sugar. 

^ * By some w ritcre called Acacia Arabica. • 

Proximate Priociplea— What are the most importaot ultimate elements of plants ^— 
Proximate pruupiples divided into two classea Firat daas diTided into Ihroa rrdara- 
First order^Seoond ordar— Third order. 
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The 3d ordar includes ot29, wax, retHtU, Ac. 

(hh. These are fluid and combustible substances, which do not 
unite with water. They are divided into FHxed and VolaiiU, The 
fixed oils are thick, and have little odour. 

The oil of sweet almonds, and olive oil^ grow thick and opaque by 
being exposed to the air. 

The (HI of FUtxseed, called linseed oil, and some other oils, dry 
without losmg their transparency ; it is this quality which renders 
linseed oil so valuable to painters. 

The Volatile oil$ are distinguished from the fixed oils by their aro- 
matic odours, and their tendency to fly o% from which circumstance 
the term volatile is derived. Among these oils are those of the 
orange, lavender, rose, jasmine, peppermint, and wlntergreen. They 
are sometimes greatly reduced by being mixed with alcohol, and are 
then called essences. The volatile oils may be found in a great 
variety of plants, particularly those of the Labiate famihr. 

The Aroma or aromatic property , consists chiefly of the odours 
which are exhaled from plants, containing volatile oil ; to this oil is 
owing the aromatic odour of the ginger plant, of the myrtle, rose, 
and other sweet-scented plants. Aromatic plants are much more 
common in hot, than cold countries ; most of aromatic spices are 
found in the equatorial regions. 

War is found on the surface of the fiimil of the bay-berry, (Mybica 
cerifera.) Beeswax, though an animal production, is made by the 
bees from the pollen of plants. 

Camphor has much analogy with the volatile oils; it is an extract 
from the Laurus camphora, or camphor-tree of Japan. 

Resin exudes from the pine, and some other trees ; it is dry, inso- 
luble in water, but soluble in alcohol, and very inflammable. The 
people in new countries often use, as a substitute for lamps, pine 
knots, which abounding in resin, burn with a bright flame. The dif- 
ference between resin and the volatile oils, appears to consist in the 
action of oxygen upon the former ; for the oil in absorbing oxygen 
from the air, pasaes into the resinous state. 

Resins mixed with volatile oils form balsams ; they are thick, 
odorous, and inflammable substances, as, the balsam copaiva, and 
the balsam of Tolu, 

These resins are sometimes mixed with gums, they arc then called 
gum-resins ; of this kind are gamboge, assafoBtida, guaiacum, aloe^, 
an extract from the Aloe pet^oliata. These gum-resins in flowing 
from vegetables are sometimes white and liquid like milk, but they 
usually become brown add hard by exposure to the air. 

Indian rubber* or as it is sometimes called, gum elastic, is the 

f product of a South American tree, (Sipbonia elastica,) an East 
ndian plant, (the Ubceola elastica^) and some other trees in the 
equatorial regions; by exposure to the air the gum hardens, be- 
comes brown, and takes the appearance of leather ; it can neither 
be dissolved iW water nor alcohol. The juice of the milk-weed is 
said to be simuar to that of the plants from which the Indian rubber 
isobtained-t 

* Caoatehoiio. 

t Mr. H. Eaum, (latepiofenor of Gh«mi8ti7 at Transylrania University, Kent.) in- 
fanned me that he prepared a small quantity of the juice of the milk weed, (Ascle- 
ptaa,) in sach a manner that it could not be distinRiuehud from the imported Indian 
robber, either in external appearance, or in its properties. 

What snbatances belong to the third order of the first class of proximate principles 1 
Detrribe the different veffetable oils— What causes the aroma of plants t—Wax^ 
Camphor— Esains— Indian rubber- 

II 
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71ie green pHncipU. It is to this priaoiple that all the green pawt^ 
ex(x>scd to light owe their colour ; it undergoes changes in tlie dif 
fcrent states or the plant, in autumn becoming brown or yellow. 
Davy attributes the change of colour to the formation of an acid. 
Every one knows that a drop of sour wine, lemon juice, or any other 
acid, will change green to a brown, or yellowish -colour. 

The second clast of proximate princifrfes consists of substances 
which, like the first class, are formed of caiiion, hvdrogeD, an<i 
oxygen ; but to these is added nitrogen. We here nnd; 

C^uaiy a narcotic principle, extracted from the poppy. It issiHu* 
ble m alcohol, slightly in water. 

Hematine^ the colouring principle from the Campeachv wood. 

Indigo, a colouring substahce, obtained from several species of 
indigoferOj or indict) plant 

GliUen, IS extracted from the cotyledons of the seeds of legumi- 
noue plants, as peas, beans; and from the albumen of wheat, rye, 4tr. 
It is obtained by separation from the starch. Flour owes much of 
its nourishing properties to gluten, which, in some respects, is analo- 
gous to animal pnnciple^ being, like them, subject to putrefaction. 

Jelly, is the thickened juice of succulent fruits; as currants, 
quinces, and apples ; it is soluble in hot water, though scarcely so 
in cold; when neated, it loses its jelly-like fotm, which is that of a 
coa^ated mass, susceptible of a tremulous motion; by too long 
boilmg, the juice loses this property, which gives to jelly its peculiar 
appearance. Many colouring principles have never been separated 
from the substances to which they are united ; as those of sa&on, 
logwood, dbc. 

It has already been suraested^ that the red colour of fruits arises* 
from the combination of an acid, with a blue colouring principle. 
Every beginner in chemistry knows that the effect of mixing an 
acid with an infusion of blue violets, or any vegetable blue, is to give 
a red tinge, varying in shade from a purple red to a brilliant scarlet, 
in proportion to the quantity of acid. It has, upon the same princi- 
ple, been supposed that the purple, red, and blue colouring of the 
petals of flowers, is owine to difl^ent proportions of acid ; mis mar 
explain the change of cofour which appears in some flowers, which 
pass from blue to red, as the changeaole hydrangea. This change 
may be attributed to increase of acid.* combining with the blue co- 
louring principle. Some red flowers become blue ; they are in thin 
case supposed to have, parted with some portion of the acid, which 
was umted with their colouring principle. 

Ckemiixd compot it ion (^ ikt Sap. 

The sap is a transparent, colourless jQuid, imbibed by the vegeta- 
ble from the earth and air; or more properly, from the water exist- 
ing in them, which holds in solution oarygen, hydrogen, carbim, nitro- 
gen^ earths, mineral-salts, and animal and vegetable matter. Wo 
might suppose, that being derived from the same source, the sap in 
all vegetables would be alike, but it is never obtained pure ; it is 
more or less minted with the proximate princit>li», or proper juices, 
and thiis differs in different species of vegetables ; water, however 
constitutes the principal part m alL 

Sap of the elm (Ulmus campestris) has by analysis been found to 

• Iron it supposed to be combined with the oxygen of the acid. 

What is said of the green principle 7— What new element is found in the second 
dass of proximate principles 7— What substances are found in this claas '/-■Clause of 
the red colour of fruit— Of the rarious hues of the petals of flowers— S^p of the elm. 
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contain wmter, TolatUe matter, acetate of potash, carbonate of lime, 
▼esetable matter, sulphate of potash. 

Sop of the beecKj (Faous aylvatica,) contains water, acetate of 
time, with excess of aaid, acetate of potash, gallic acid, tannin, mu- 
cous extract, acetate of alumine. 

Sitp of the aorse^chestntttf ( JEIsculus hippocastanunu) contains wa- 
ter, extractive mucous matter, nitre, acetate of potash, and carbon- 
ate of Kme.* 

These few examples of the decomposition of vegetable principles 
^ow how wide a neld is open to the chemist, in the study of vegeta- 
ble elements. 

It may seem wonderfiil, that of so few elementary substances, 
such a great variety should exist in the taste, smel, colour^ consist- 
ence, medicinal and nutritious qualities of vegetable combmations ; 
is it not equally wonderful that with the nine aigits and the cipher, 
we may, make such varied combinations of numbers ; or with our 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet^ form every variety of composi- 
tion ? Thus, by varunu combinatums of a few eimpk principlee^ are 
formed aU vegetable and animal productions. 

The presence of nitrogen was formerly considered as a test of 
animal substance, and the want of it of a vegetable substance, but 
it is now ascertained that animal substances may exist without nitro- 
gen, and that this principle is contained in several vegetables. 

Ttie elements of the conwounds being the same^ the question natu- 
rally arises, what causes the gre€U diversity in the properties 7 Two 
causes may l>e assigned for this ; viz. 1st The dijferent proportions 
in which the elements are combined 2d. The varums modes of their 
combination. 

In vinegar and sugar, the one substance a liquid, and of a sour 
- taste, the other solid and sweet, are found the same elements in dif- 
ferent proportions and differently combined. In gum, starch, and 
sugar, the elefhents are the same, the proportion nearly the same, but 
th^are combined differently. 

When we know by chemical analysis the combinations which ex- 
ist in inorganized bodies, we can, by putting the same toother, often 
form similar sulwtances ; but we cannot thus form organized bodies ; 
for to these belongs a living principle, which it is not in the power 
of man to bestow. It is said, that Rousseau, skeptical in science as 
in reli^on, declared he would not believe in the correctness of the 
analysis of vegetable or animal substances, until he should see a 
young animal, or a thrifty plant, spring into existence from the retort 
of the chemist But the power to create, the Almighty has not dele- 
gated to man ; neither is it to be supposed that any future discov- 
eries in science will ever confer it upon him. To study the com- 
pound nature of substances, to classify, arrange, and by various com- 
binations to beautify the world of matter, to cultivate the faculties 
of mind, until stronger and brighter the mental vision sees facts and 
principles before invisible ; these are the high privileges bestowed 
on man ; — but to add one new particle to matter, or one new faculty to 
the mind, is beyond the power of the whole human race. 

• Th6M reMhaof tba amlfM of Mp ue eitractad from Vaiiqiielin. 
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LECTURE XXI 

nrraoD op Tomut efokt — btstbm op utfnmxn — watoral metroim — ^Mrm- 

OD OP JU88IBU— €0BfPARI80N BBTWBEN TBI CLA88IPICATI0N8 OP TOUBNB- 
POBT, UNNJEOa, AND JOflSUU. 

L#T US now imagine the whole vegetable kingdom, comprising in* 
nmnerable millions of individual plants, to be spread out before a 
botanist Could he, in the course of the longest life, number each 
blade of grass, each little moss, each shrub, or even each tree ? If 
he could not even count them, much less could he give to each one a 
separate ntui^ and descriptum. But he does not need to name then^ 
separately, because that nature has arranged them into $orU oi 
kifuU, 

Were vou sent into the fields to gather flowers of a similar kino, 
you would need no book to direct you to put into one parcel, all the 
red clover blossoms, and into another, the white clover ; while the 
dandelione would form another group. These all constitute differ- 
ent epeciee. Nature would also teach you that the red and white clo- 
ver, although differing from each other in some particulars, yet bear 
a strong resemblance. By placing them together you form a genusy 
and to Diis gentis you refer all the different kinde or epeciee of clover. 
When you see the common red, damask, and cinnamon roses, you 
perceive they all have such strong marks of resemblance as to en- 
title them to be placed together in one genus. But yet you know 
that the seed of a damask rose would never produce a red rose. 
One species of plants can never produce another species. 

The whole number of epeciee of plants, which have been named 
and described, including many which have been recently discover- 
ed in New Holland, ana about the Cape of Qood Hope, is said to 
be 66,000.* 

If species of plants were described without any regular order, we 
could derive neither pleasure nor advantage from the study of prac- 
tical botany. When we wished to find me name of a plant, we 
should be obliged to turn over the leaves of our books without any 
rule to guide us in the search. 

The necessity of some kind of system was so apparent, that many 
attempts for the methodical arrangement of plants were made be- 
fore the time of Linnasus; but his sjrstem was so superior to all oth- 
ers« that it was no sooner published to the world, than it was adopt- 
ed oy the universal consent of all men of science. 

Previous to this time, Toumefort, a native of France, had pub- 
lished an ingenious method of arrangement, beautiful by its simpli- 
city, but imperfect on account of tiie vagueness of its applicatioa 
The characters of^ his classes were founded upon the absence, pres- 
ence, and form of the corolla. Toumefort made twenty^wo classes ; 
these he subdivided into sections or orders. 

* As recently reported by the Baron Humboldt, to (he French National Inntitate. 

^■"~— ^— ^-^■^— ^"^i^i^— ^■^^-^^-^—■^■^^— — ^^— ^■^— ^■^■^— "^^^1^— ^— ^— ^^.»«^.— — — — ^— .^— »™^.»^.^^i««—»— •^——^—^■^ 
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(Regular. 
IireRnlar. 



RegBlar. 



I 



Corollat 
polyiMtakwau 



1. BtUrfcrm. 

2. Puimd-form, 

3. PeraonaU, 

4. LabioU, 

6. Crud/oTm, 

6. Ro9aet(jU9. 

7. UnU>tiHfeniu9, 

8. CaryofphifUmUm 

9. LdUaceouM. 



Irregular. \ }?; ^•P^^^m^^^'. 



nOWBBa APBTALOVS 



Anomaknu, 

{12. FloBculus. 
13. Semx-Flo9cuht9. 
14. Radiated. 

16. 'ApttaUwt, with gtamen*. 
ApttaUma^ without Manunt, 
"ytotou t , i^iMoui vi*ibUJIow&n 
or JruiL 



ri6. iij 

J 16. ii] 
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FLOWBBS APBTALOirs 



518. 
• J 19. 



TVm« opefoiotit. 
TVett am€fUaetou9, 



Corollas ^20. Tree» with m&napetaUnu Jlowen, 

mooopetalooa. (2U TVtta with roaaeeotu flower: 

.poln^talotts. 1^ lyeetwithpapiHonaceouMjlowera, 

After having derived from the coroDa the distinctions of classefl^ 
Toumefort subdivided these into orders, or as he called them, sec- 
tions. These orders were founded upon observation of the pistil, 
tahix, fruit, ^bc. 

The first step in this classifioation. or the separation of shrubs and 
trees, was wrong. The distinction between a small tree and shrub 
cannot be accurately settled. Two circumstances were, by Toume- 
fort, relied on, as a foundation for this distinction ; first, that shrubs 
do not form buds for the future year ; and secondly, the difference 
in size of trees and shrubs. With respect to the formation of buds, 
the distinction is not found to be invariable, as some shrubs do form 
buds, and some trees do not As to size, the variation, even in the 
same species, is such, in different soils and situations, that it cannot 
be admitted as a mark of distinction. 

Different species, even in the same genus, sometimes differ in their 
(terns ; some bein^ woody and others herbaceous. Neither is the 
form of the corolla to be depended on ; even in the most natural 
fomilies of plants, we find flowers of different forms, as in different 
species in tne natural order Solanes, where the mullein is wheel* 
form, the tobacco funnel-form, and the atropa bell-form. 

Sy*tem of Lnnncni: 

We shall not now attempt to give a full view of the system of Lin- 
oasus, as we are hereafter to consider it in detail. We introduce il 
here merely to compare it with other modes of classification. The 
removing of plants which are nearly allied in their natural character, 
to different classes, by means of any artificial principle of classifica- 
tion, ought as far as possible to be avoided ; and although the system 
of Linnasus, as you will find, when we compare it with natural fami- 

Srnopoais of Toumefort's method-^Ordera— Defects in Tourneibrt'a claaaificatioo 
—Difficulty of determining bet%vaen treea and ahrubt^System of Linnmia not an* 
tinlTpeifiBCt. 

11* 
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lt6 SYSTEM OF UNNJEUS. 

Heft, is not whoHy free from this coniuBion, it is much more so than 
Miy other, which has been invented. • 

Although we do not now receive the method of Tournefort foi 
practical uses, a knowledge of it may extend your views of bo^nical 
science. When we accustom ourselves to take but one view of a 
subject, we are in danger of acquiring a contracted mode of thought 
We are not to suppose that the system of Linnaeus is perfect ; out 
may well imagine that men of science will arise, who shall discover 
principles now hidden, and look back upon what they will call tfie 
very imperfect state of our sciences. We should rejoice that the 
human race is thus destined to a detpree of improvement beyond our 
liighest powers of calculation. '* Wnat should we think of a savage." 
says an ele^nt writer,* ^Mf, in the pride of his ignorance, he was to 
conceive his own thoughts and feelings to be the noblest of which 
the human intellect is capable ? And perhaps even the mind of a 
Newton, is but the mind of such a savage, compared to what man is 
hereafter to become.** 

The system! of Linnsus has, in its principal features, been laid 
before you.t This system not only includes within it all known 

Slants, but is founded on such fhrinciples as must comprehend with- 
1 it whatever plants may yet be discovered. Its author believed 
that no plant was destitute of stamens and pistils ; but at the same 
time, that there were species in which these organs were so smalL 
so obscure, of such a singular formation, as to render it difficult, ana 
sometimes impossible, to oe certain of their existence, except by the 
principle of analogy. Therefore, he made the two grand aivisions 
of plants, Phenogamoiu, such as have stamens and pistils vm6^, and 
Cryptogamous^ stamens and pistils invimble,^ 

You must not forget, that species, genus, order, and class, are 
mere abstract terms, denoting certain distinctions which would 
equally have existed, although we had never observed them, or given 
them names. 

An Individual is an organized being, complete in its parts, dis- 
tinct and separate from all other beings. An oak, a rose, and a 
moss, are each of them individuals of the vegetable kingdom. 

A Species includes such individuals as agree in ce>tain circum 
stances of the roots, stems, leaves, and inflorescence. We have no 
reason to suppose that any new species, either of animals or vegeta- 
bles, have been produced since the creation. We sometimes see 
varieties in plants made by cultivation ; the stamens and pistils, ft-om 
excess of nourishment, expanding into petals. Varieties are also oc- 
casioned by strewing the pollen from one species, upon the stigma 
of another ; but such plants do not produce perfect seed, and there- 
fore cannot reproduce themselves. Colour, taste, and size, are not 
considered as marks of specific difference. 

• Dr. Thomas Brown. 

t Sy9Um differs from method in hsYmg but one single prunitive character, and iii 
founding its principal divisions upon the consideration or only one single organ or 
principle. Linneus founded his system upon the consideration of the Hamfns h% 
more or less numerous, upon their proportion, connexion, and their absence. Newton 
founded his system of Natural Philosiphy upon aUraction. The vital principlt is the 
foundation or all systems of Physiology. Method is not confined to the conakleranoa 
of one character; it employs all sucfa^ as are conspicuous and invariable. 

t See Part I, pa^e 24. .... 

f Mirbel believes there are some planu absolutely destitute of stamens and pistils | 
these he ca lls aga nunu. 

Adyantagesof taking different views of a subject — Human mind destined to pro- 
gressive improvement— What is the difference between system and metho i 7 Sec note 
"^"^t is said of the system of Linnssus— The terms speciea, genus, dbc— What is as 
individual 1— Wliat is a species 1 
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A GenmM comprehends one or more species, grouped together on 
ftccountofsome resemblance in situation, proportion, and connexiori 
of the organs which constitute the flower. Any one species of a 
genus may be regarded as. a type or example of the others; we may 
easily refer species which we have not stucUed to their proper genus, 
by a knowledge of any one species of that genus. Some genera 
appear to be d^istinctlv marked by nature \ the various species of th^ 
rose form a beautiful genus which is known to all, although every 
one might not be able to describe it to others in such a manner as 
to be understood ; it is chiefly distinguished by its urn-shaped and 
firinged calyx. 

The generic names of plants are derived from various circum- 
stances ; in some cases firom a peculiarity in the form or colour of 
the corolla, or some property of tne plant ; and some are named from 
distinguished persons. Thus Iris (na^) is named from Iris the rain- 
bow, on account of its various shades of colour. Digitalis (fox- 
^ve) is named from digitus^ a finger on account of me shape of 
Us corolla, which is like the finder of a glove. Convallaria (lily 
of the valley) is named from a Latin word convcUlis, signifying, in 
the valley. Teucrium (germander) is named in honour of Teucer, 
a Trojan prince. The English name, eermander, is supposed to 
have orLnnated from the word Scamander, the name of a river of 
ancient Troy. The name of the great Linnasus is commemorated 
in a beautifiu and modest flower, called the LiniMta barealis.* 

Specific names are adjectives; generic names are nouns. The 
specific name sometimes indicates the number of leaves, as orchis 
bifoUa^ (biiblia, signifies two leaves ;) or the colour of the corolla, 
as noLA iri-colour, (three-coloured violet ;) or the form'of the root, 
as soLAHUM tuberosum^ (with a tuberous root) Specific names are 
often derived from the names of persons ; thus a species of Origa 
num is named ioumeforiiiy after its discoverer Tournefort. 

The system of Liimaeus may be illustrated by tiie following com- 
parison $ — as. 

Individual persons compose Families, 
Families " Towns, 

Towns " Counties, 

Counties << States. 

Individual plants compose Species, 
Species " Genera, 

Oenera " Orders, 

Orders ^ Classes. 

Thus, as individual persons are the real existences which make 
op a state ; so are individual plants the real existences which com- 
pose claEMes ; the words town and county, genus and order, being 
general terms used to designate certain circumstances of these men 
and fdants. 

Natural f\tmUUg, 

After having analyzed a number of plants, you will l>egin to ob- 
serve a striking resemblance in many genera, and your own minds 
will suggest the propriety of arranglhg them into groups, without 
any re^eooe to the,artificial class or order where tbey may have 

• B^naiU, wmmffmg norA^m^ has refermoe to the atuatioD of the ooontry which 
cave birth to LinoBut. The linnea boreaUt is not anoommon in New Bngland, and 
haa been found on an island in the Hudao n, near Troy. _«_^ 

What is a genus t— A knowledge of one species enables as to recognise ell other 
^lectesof the same genus— Derivations of generic namea^Iris— I>igital'.8-Tettcnuni 
— Liiiuaa borealis--Specific natnea— Natural familiea. 
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been placed We ttius form natural famUie^, If the whole TiRg«ta- 
ble kingdom could thus be distributed into natural tribes^ we should 
need no artificial 83r8tem. But after selecting a few families, which 
exhibit striking marks of resemblance, we find genera whose re- 
lation to other genera seams doubtfid or obscure, and at length find 
a vast number of plants ^x^ich seem to have few natural aflfinitiea 
with any other. 

Among resemblances which gives rise to natural families, are, 
1st, resemblance in seeds, 
2d, in pericarps, or the envelopes of seeds, 
3d, in stamens and pistils, 
4th, in corollas and calyxes, 
5th, in the modes of ininoresence, or the manner in which the 

flowers grow together upon me stalks, 
6th, in leaves, 
7th, in roots and stems. 

In order to form a correct idea of the natural methods of classifi- 
cation, it is necessary to observe mainr plants, and the most con- 
stant characters of their organs. To find the place of plants in the 
artificial classes and orders, it is only necessary to observe the dis- 
tinctions of the stamens ana pistils. 

The physician is chiefly conversant with the natural characters of 
plants, especially with such as are connected by medicinal qualities ; 
he considers one group as narcoticB ; another as ionics; another as 
stimulants, dbc. 

The natural method depends for its utility, much upon the artifi- 
cial system, which enables the student to ascertain the name of a 
plant, and thus learn its place among the natural orders. For ex- 
ample ; suppose that a person meets with the plant commonly call- 
ed stramonium, and wishes to know its character; by the Linnean 
System, he soon learns its botaiUcal name, Datura; and this genus 
he finds belongs to the natural order, fib/onecs, characterized by 
qualities of an active and deleterious nature, as the Tobacco, Fox- 
glove, dkc. 

The experienced botanist is not always obliged to refer to the 
artificial system for the natural character of an unknown plant. 
Being familiar with the characteristics of the diflferent families, he 
can often determine at once by die habit or general appearance of 
the plant that it belongs to the lilv tribe (LiIi(Mce€t^ to the mallows 
tribe {Malvacea,) to the wild turnip tribe (ilrotdwe,) or to any other 
of the conspicuous and well-defined natural orders or families. 

To Linnaeus belong the honour of having first suggested the ar- 
rangement of plants mto natural orders. 

He published in 1738 what he modestly termed '' Fragments of a 
natural method," consisting of 56 orders, founded upoh the resem- 
blance of plants in their habits, general appearance, or medicinal 
qualities. 

The most popular Natural method is that of Jussieu, a botanist of 
Paris, improved by De CandoUe of Geneva.* The characters eio- 
ployed in this m^hocL are, 

1. The structure of the Seedy with respect to cotyledons. A plant 

^ Pr o ^ noc Lindlay of Engkad, has reoently poUiilied a work on tba naturml vf^ 
e> m« which it d— eryedly popoUr. 

ResembUnoes which nve rise to them — Physician* interested in the natural ii.^tlio(l 
— Connexion between the natural and artificial methods — Experienced botanists 
know plants by their habits^Natural method of Linneus — Method of Jussieu— 
What are the characters employed in Juseieu's method 7— How is the structure of thrf 
ssed considered 1 
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fca vin g no cotyledon is called, it-co^yMonotM, witii one, Mamheofyt/t- 
dbiMm#, and with two^ Di-colylefUmaua. 

8l fnsertian of the Stamens. The stamens are ftbove the germ. i»n* 
rfi?r the germ, or around the germ 5 in the Ist case, they are Ep%-gy- 
Ratr^, 2d, Hypo-gynous, 3d, Peri-gynous. • 

3. Absence and presence of the Corolla, A-petalotis, coroWa wantlnQ^ 
Ikhmo^talous^ corolla of one piece, Poly-petalous, many petals. 

4. Onion^ or sepai-ation of Stamens arid Pistils. Mono^h'nious^ sta- 
mens and pistils on the same corollas, Di-clinmis^ stamens and pis- 
tils on different corollas. 

5. Union or separation of anthers. Anthers distinct^ or anthei s 
towtbinedm 



Sf/mtposU 4^f JftssinCt Method, 



opetatout. 



Stainens hjfpogynou*^ 
•* pcrigyrums^ 
tpigynjouSy 
Stamens epiffynous^ 
*' perigyiunu^ 
" hypogvnowt 
' Corolla hfpogyntma, 
** p^gynous, 



{ 
{ 



monopetaUnu, 



M 



tpigynouSf 



pofypefaiotts. 
dicHnoui. 



'( 



Stamens epigyrunut 
** hfpogynous^ 
ptrigynmiSt 



r anthers 
J combined, 
I anthers 
I distinct, 
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These classes were at first formed of 100 orders ; under the pres- 
ent modifications of Jussieu's method they have been multiplied, by 
establishing new orders from genera which seemed not to belong to 
any of the former established orders. 

The acotyledons include the cryptogamous plants of Linnsus. 
They are also called cellular esj from their being formed of cellular 
tissue without a vascular system. These are by some botanists 
called JUnoerless plants ;* their leaves are destitute of veins. They 
have no seeds with cotyledons, but are reproduced from a powder- 
like substance, exhibiting nothing of the parts which constitute the 
seeds in the other divisions of the vegetable kingdom. 

The monocotyledons^ which consist principally of grasses, palms, 
snd liliaceous plants, are endogenous as regards the structure of their 
stems and branches ; — the veins in their leaves, instead of being re- 
ticulatey or spreading out in various directions like a net, are straight 
and parallel. This division consists of two large groups ;— 1st, plants 
whose flowers have petals, called Petalloid^ as the iris and lily; 
the calyx and corolla being in three or six aivisions ; — 2d, where, 
instead of a proper calyx and corolla, the stamens and pistils are 
surrounded with glume-llke bracts; these are caUed Olunutcece; 
as in the grasses. 

The dicotyledons include all the phenogamous plants, except those 
which belong to the monocotyledonous division. These are vascular 

• It was long aasened by botanists, that erery plant bad a flowar, although M 
night be inTiaible; but the term flowerless is now adopted by many for the cryptaga> 
moos family. 

How the inwrtion of the statnena 7— How is the corolla considered 1— How the as- 
berl'-Bepeai the synopsis of Jussieu's method'-What are the ffsneral oharactois 
tics of acotyledons l--Of MoaoootyladoDS T— Of dicotyledooa 1 
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In thetr structure, erogenotu In their mode of ^owth, and' their lenvoB 
arc distinguished by branching, reticulate veins. 

Comparitton of the Methoda qf Toun^fort^ lAnruetu^ and Ju99ieu, 

We have now piesented the pupil with the outlines of three modes 
of classification, exhibiting the plant under a variety, of aspects, caJ- 
culated to give general and extended views of the siwject, and at the 
same time impress the mind with a few important distinctions. 

Tournefort dwells chiefly on diflferent aspects and circumstances 
of th# corolla ; — Linnsus, of the ttamenM and pistils /— Jussieu, of 
the cotyledons and insertion of the stamens. 

Of the comparative merits of these methods, we would observe^ 
that Toumeforf s cannot be relied on, because the forms of corollas 
are often indefinite, and vary into each other ; that of Jussieu ap 
pears too abstract to be used independently of the aid of some more 
simple method ; — the number of cotyledons, mough a definite and im- 
l>ortant character, cannot, in many cases, be determined without the 
slow process of waiting for the seeds to germinate ; — the inserHon of 
stamens and of the corolla often appears doubtful, even to the'expe* 
rienced botanist Much as this method has been admired, it is but 
little used ; while, on the contrary, that of Linnaeus has, for more than 
half a century, been regarded as the key to botanical Knowledge. 

The characters usea in his system are very apparent; ana as it 
refers to thenttm6^ of parts, rather than to their ybniM or insertion^ 
it offers to the mind something positive, which is not found either in 
the method of Tournefort, or that of Jussieu. Between'a corolla bell- 
form, or funnel-form, there are many intermediate forms, which may 
be as much like one as the other. The insertion over the germ, or 
under the germ, are distinct but the insertion around the germ 
sometimes blenos with one, sometimes with the other mode. But 
between one or two stamens^ or one or two pistils^ there is no inter- 
mediate step, or gradual blending of distinctions, which leaves the 
student in doubt whether the case before him belongs to the one, or 
theother. 
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CHARACTBBS USfiD IN CLASSIFICATION. 

LiNNJBDs, in his '' Philosophy of Botany," established three kinds 
of characters to be used in the description of plants. 

1st Factitious (or made,) That which is, by agreement, taken 
as a mark of distinction ; tnus, certain circumstances with respect 
to stamens and pistils are fixed upon for distinguishing classes and 
orders. Althou^ nature has formed these organs, the arransemeat 
of plants by then* means is an invention of man, or artiJiciaL 

2d. Essential Character. That which forms a peculisir character 
of one ffenus, and distinguishes it fi-om all other ffenera. 

3d. Natural Character. This is difficult to define, though it is 
that which is imderstood by all; it is the general aspect and appear- 
ance of the plant, which enabl^ all persons to msuce a kind of ar- 
rangement of plants in their own minds, although they would find it 

What is the um of considering different modes of classificatton *? — ^What is said of 
me oomparatiTe merits of the three methods which are mentioiied'?— System of Lin- 
nsBoji otters somethinK poflitiTe->Three kinds of chsracters to be used m dmcriptions 
of planta— Pacutioaa diaraeter-ifiBsentisI eharaeter—Natiiral. 
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very difliciiU to explain their reasons for this classification to others. 
It win appear, from this definition of natural characters, that in 
some respects, the method of Jussieu is-no less artificial than that of 
Liiinaeos, since it depends upon particulars which can only be 
learned and understood by the aid of science ; and we must admit 
that the genera which its orders exhibit, are often as unlike, in habit 
and properties^ as are those which compose the classes of Linnaeus. 

It is by their natural characters, that persons who have never, 
perhaps, heard of such a science as zoology or the classification or 
animals, are enabled to distinguish ferocious beasts firom domestic 
and gentle animals ; they see a sheep or cow without any terror, 
although that individual one they may never have seen before ; for 
nature teaches them to consider that as resembling other sheep and 
cows, which they know to be inoffensive. This natural character 
teaches savages to distinj^ish among the many plants of the forest 
those which may admimster to their wants, and those which would 
be injurious. 

Even the lower grades of animals have this faculty of selecting 
by r&tural characters, nutritious substances, and avoiding noxious 
ones ; thus we see the apparentiv unconscious brutes luxuriating in 
the rich pastures prepared for them by a benevolent Creator, and 
cautiously passing by the poisonous weed, directed by an instinct 
given them by this same Almighty Benefactor. 

A natural family is composed of several genera of plants which 
have some common marks of resemblance, and its name is usually 
founded upon this general character; as Labiate and Cruciform. 
which are derived from the form of the corollas ; Umbellate and 
Corwmbiferousj fi*om the infloresence ; LeguminouSy from the nature 
of the fruit In many cases the family takes its name from a con- 
spicuous genus belonging to it ; as the Rosacea , or rose-like plants ; 
FapaveracetBy or poppy tribe, from Papaver, the poppy. 

Natural fiimilies or orders resemble artificial orders in being com- 
posed of genera, but the principles on which these are brought to- 
gether diflSr widely in the two cases. 

In the truly natural families, the classification is such as persons 
who have never studied botany, might make ; thus, dill, fennel, car- 
away, 4lc^ belong to the Umbellate family, on account of the form 
in which the littie stalks, bearing the fiower. and afterward the seed, 
branch out from one common centre, like tne sticks of an umbrella ; 
this general resemblance being observable by all, it seems very nat- 
ural to class such plants together. 

But in the artificial orders, genera which may be very unlike in 
otht*r respects, are brought together, from thc«single circumstance 
of plants having the same number of stamens and pistils. Thus, 
in the first order of the eighth class, we have the tulip and the bul- 
rush, the lily of the valley and the sweet flag. In the second order 
of the fifth class, we have the beet and the elm. You will at once 
ptTceive the striking disparity between these plants, and that an ar- 
rangement, which thus brings them together, is properly called an 
9rtincial method. 

Many families of plants possess a marked resemblance in form 

Whv is the method of Juscieii no less srtificial than that of LinnsRus 7— Am- 
Dials aistini^hed by natural characters— Savages distinguish plants by these cha- 
raeters— Animals capable of discerning these natural characters— What gives name 
to a natural family of plan^ 1—1 n what respect do natural families resemble artificial 
orders'?— How do they differ 1— Why may natural families be formed without a knowl- 
edgi' of botany? — Genera in the artificial orders brought together by having the same 
oumiMr of stamens and pistils. 
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and qoalitiefl, and appear evidently as distinct tribes. If tne woole 
of the vegetable kingdom could thus be distributed into natural 
classes, the study of Botany would be much simplified ; but it has 
already been remarlced, that there are many plants wliich cannot be 
thus arranged, and no principle has yet been discovered for system^ 
atic arrangement which bears any comparison to the Artificial 83^8- 
tem. This system may be compared to a dictionary ; though by its 
use we do not at first find the name for which we seek, and then 
learn its definition, as we do in dictionaries of terms; but we first 
learn some of the characterB of a plant, and with these as our guides 
we proceed to find the name. Having ascertained the botanical 
name, we can easily find to what natiu^ family a plant belongs, 
and tnus learn its habits, medicinal use, and other important par- 
ticulars. The natural method may be considered as tne grammar 
of botany ; for between this, and the artificial system, the same re- 
lation exists, as between tne grammar and dictionary of a lan- 
gua^ ; it would be idle to attempt to decide on their comparative 
merits, i^ce both are essential to science. 

As tne subject of classification is so important to a knowledge ol 
botanical science, we will now consider the general principles 00 
which it depends. 

1st AU botanical clasBiJication restUU from an examination and 
comparison of plants, 

2a. Every organic distinction which establishes between individuals 
any resemblance, or any differences is a character j that is, a sign by 
which they may be known and distinguished, 

3d. The presence of an organy its different modification and its ab- 
sence, are so many characters. 

4 th. The ^esence of an organ furnishes positive characters^ its ab- 
sence negative characters. 

Positive characters offering means of comparison, show tiie re- 
semblances and differences which exist between individuals ; those 
plants in which these characters present but slight differences should 
be collected in e;roups ; those in which these characters differ more 
sensibly, should be separated ;.here we follow strictly the laws of 
the mina. But negative characters, as they allow no comparison, 
can only be employed to separate individuals, and never to bring 
them together. 

When we say that plaints have seeds with one or two cotyledons ; 
that they have monopetalous or pol3rpetalous flowers, and are pro- 
vided with stamens and pistils, we point out particulars where visible 
and striking resemblances may be observed; these characters^ then, 
arepositive, since they are founded on something real. 

When we say that some plants are destitute of cotyledon, corolla, 
stamens or pistils, we do not establish any real basis for the fbunda^ 
tion of a comparison. If we wish to separate plants with monope- 
talous corollas, from such as have pohrpetalous corollas, this single 
char€uUer establishes, at once, the aifference^ which exists between 
the two groups, and the resemblance, which exists between individ- 
uals of each group. Thus positive characters possess a great ad* 
vantage over negative ones ; the latter should never be employed 

Artificial aystem of arrangement compared to a dictionanr— First learn the charbe- 
tm then the name— The natural method considered as the srammar of botany^ 
Mention the first four rules which are siTen for clasaificationHPoaitive and neRatnr« 
characters— Gire illustrations of these coaraetsrai with their uses— AdTsntace of pos- 
Mnrs charactcfs ovef negaUTew 
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whonthe former can be uaed i and in proportion as poftitiTO cha- 
racters can be substituted for negative, the science of botany wiA 
oe perfected. 

Positive characters can only be founded upon evident JfactSy and 
never upon a ^presumption of the existence of facts, derived from 
aaalpgjp'. For it is contrary to true philosophy, to suffer hypothetical 
reasoning to usurp the place of direct observation of facts.. 

5tfa. Positive characters are constant or inconstant. . AU seeds pro- 
inced by plants of the same species have the same structure ; all 
plants which grow from these seed& produce other seeds, similar to 
those from wmch they hav^ had their origin ; of course Uie charac- 
ters derived from the structure of these seeds are constant. But 
among these plants some are large and others small ; some may 
have white coroUas, some red, or buie ; some are more frasrant than 
c»diers ; of course^ size^ colour^ and odour, ofier inconstant characters. 

6tfL AIL real science in Botany must rest upon constant characters; 
therefore, these characters are much more important than the others. 

7th. Constant characters may b^ isolated or coexistent^ The petals 
of the aANuifcuLus acris, (butter-cup,) have a nectary in the form of 
a scale ; this character, although constant, is isolated^ for it is not 
necessarily connected with any other characteristic trait The calyx 
of the camp€tnula rotundifoliOy. (blue-bell,^ adheres to the germ ; Uie 
germ must of necessity be simple, or witnout divisions, and the co- 
rolla and stamens attached to the interior of the calyx. The cha- 
racter of the adherence of the calyx to the ^rm, brin^ in its train 
several other characteristics ; it is then coexistent ; and is more im- 
poitant than the isolated character. 

8th. 7\po orders of characters are derived from the two great divi- 
sions of vegetable organs ; those of vegetation and reproduction. The 
characters of reproduction are numerous and often coexistent / one 
character serving as an index to many others. 

It is seldom that plants which resemble each other in their charac- 
ters of reproduction, differ much in their characters of vegetation. 
For example ; all plants which have four didynamous* stamens, at- 
tached to a monopetalouS; labiate corolla, and fbiu" seeds lying un- 
covered in a monophyllous calyx, have an angular stem and opposite 
leaves. On the contrary, it frequently happens that plants which re- 
semble each other W the characters of vegetation, differ by those 
of reproduction. Labiate and caryophyllous plants agree in naving 
their leaves opposite, and yet there is no resentblance in their flow- 
ers. This consideration alon^ would seem sufficient for establish- 
ing the superior importance of the characters of reproduction over 
those of vegetation. The seed unites in itself the characters both of 
reproduction and vegetation. The embryo is the commencement of 
the new plant, and h offers us the first characters of vegetation ; but 
its situation in the fruit, the number, form, and consistence of its en- 
velope, are characters which belong to fructification. 

In separating or bringing together plants, we should, as far as 
possible, make use of promment characters which the eye can see 
without the help of the microscope; but if experience teaches vm 
that the characters most constant and proper for the explanation of 
physiological phenomena can only be discovered by such aid, it is 

* That i^ two long and two »hort stamens. ' 

^ Poflitive characters f Hinded only upon evident facts-^What is the fifth rulel — ^Tba 
wxthi— Tlie seventh 1~The ets;hth 7-^hanictere of reproduction more impwunt 
Ihvi iho«« of veeetatton— In wpat cases ahovld we make use of characters tnviaibU 
Vi the naked eye T 

IS 
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nec^aiary to resort to this instrument, in order to establish tbetmtana 
v^lations of plants.* 

Having considered the meaning of ifuHvidual^ fpeciet^ g^^nu, cuid 
famUVy and of the characteristics by which these are grouped tose- 
'ther, let us take a general view of the snbject It is evident b> Uie 
formation of species, genera, and families, that every «pectetf should 
offer the essential characters of the family and genus to which it be- 
longs ; while the marks which distinguish this species from anothei 
species of its g[enus. will be such as do not belong to the whole ge> 
nus or femily. The different renera in families are also distinguished 
b^ characters which ao not oelonz to the whole family ; every indi- 
vidual, then, will possess its specific character, its generic chatttcter, 
and i\A family character. 

The snecmc oharao^ is less im]X>rtajit than the generic, as it is 
mostly founded on the characters of the organs of vegetation, which 
we have seen are isolated, and less important than the coexistent 
characters. We often find, in the analysis ofplants, a great diificul^ 
in determining their specie^ from tiie want of definite marics of dis- 
tinction. 

Generic characters are mostly of the coexistent kind, and are 
more valuable than the specific characters. The distinctions of gen- 
era fiire usually much more apparent than those of species ; as a 
rose can be more easily distinguished from a pink, than one species 
of rose from another species. 

Families are erouDed togetiier by marks of resemblance found in 
genera. These mmUy characters are, of all others, the most impor- 
tant In the artificial classes and orders we depend on what we have 
before termed faeiitiouB characters. In species, genera, and fiuni- 
lies, the essential charnctera are also nutural characters. 




LECTURE XXIII. 

OSS or BOTAmCAL NAMES — ARTIFiaAL CLASSES AlID ORDERS CONSIDERED IN 

OBOUPS-— CLASSES MONANDRIA AND DiANDRIA. 

Tou have been tauffht the principles on which the Linnasan s^ 
tern is founded; we shaH now examine each class separately, vnth 
the orders it contains, and the most remarkable plants and natural 
families which we shall meet with in our progress through this system. 

We have observed, that this appears to be the best method yet 
discovered of classing new plants, and of ascertaining the botanical 
names of those which are steady known by common names. I^ 
in all countries, the common names were aUke, there would be no 
need of any otner; but the names of plants vary in difi*erent lan- 
guages as much as other terms. Even in the same country, and 
often in the same n^^bourhood, the comnM>n names of plants are 
different; but botanical names are the same, in all ages and coun« 

• The foregoiofl rulet and obtenrationt vespecdng charactert fbr^sluaificatioii, sn 
ehiafly trtoMiktea from Ifirbel ■ ** EUtmiu at Botaniqtu,'* 

Gknaral new of die sobjeet of elaMiication— Which h the more important, the ipe- 
eille or generic character I'^Why are* generic charactera most Taluablet— 'How are 
familiee grouped together 1— On what do artificial orders depend 1— What are the ea- 
•rnttal enaracters m species, genera^ and funtiiea 1 — Why are not the common names 
2t ptaiita sofficfeni for all pnrposss 1 
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Cries; without this nniformity no permanent improvement could be 
made in the science. 

Botanical names a^e chiefly taken from the Greek and Latin ; Ijiese 
being the common langu^es of the learned world. All books on 
botany were, for a lone time, written in Latin ; — the original works 
of Linnaeus are in that language. Although it is impo^nt to the 
interests of science that there should be such a medium, by which the 
learned may communicate, it is also highly important to the general 
improvement and happiness of mankind, that their discoveries should 
l)e made accessible to aJl ; — it wouki be useless to attempt to divest 
botany of all its technical terms, and names borrowed from the dead 
languages ; in doing this we should destroy the science, and intro- 
duce confiision in the place of order. But such facilities are now 
offered, that every young person can easily become acquainted with 
the grand outlines of the vegetable world ; — and, oh, how much are 
the Deauties of nature enhaxK^d, when viewed with the eye of a 
philosopher, and the emotions of a Christian ! 

. Oroupt of CiOMMes and OnUrt in the lAx^n^wn 8vUnL 

Ist. The Jlr»t ten elaaeee are founded upon the number of stameiiB. 

2d. Eleventh and Vwe^/th, apon the number and ineertion of stamens^ 

3d. 'Hiirteenth and f\>urteentk^ upon number and relative length of stannens. 

4U1. Pi/Uenth^ Sisieen^h, Seoenieekth^ and EighUenUiy opoo cotme^rwnof stameiii 

by filamenta (»r anthers. 
6th. Nineteenth and 7\hniiethy upon poeition of stamens, relatire to the pistiL , 
The T^oenty-Jret class includes au plants which either have not sUraens and pn- 

tik, or in which these ofrgans are too minate tabe seen without the help of a mioio 

The Orders are (bunded, 
1st. Upon the number of pistils. 

dd. Upon the sesds being oofend tn imoo^Fsred is the oAyz. 
ad. The relatiTe leosth of the pods. 

4th. The oompaiiseik between the dirft'ead raf>florsbi of compomid flowers. 
6th. Number of stamens. 

•th. The orders of the dass Cryptogamia are distinguished by natural family chtr 
rmoiers. 

Nammqf the Art{/Setal Cttueee, 

1. MoifANDBiA, one stemen. 

2. DiANDBiA, two stamens. 
SL T«iAicx>miA« three stamens. 

4. TtTSAirDUA, four stamens. 
6 pKiTTAifDRiA, five stsmens. 

6. HKXANDBiAf six stsmcns. « 

T. HjBPTAifDaxA, seven stamens. 

5. OcTAifiMHA, ciffht stamens. 
9. Eim BANDBiAi nine stamens. 

10. DscAiTDBiA, ten stameilB. 

1 1. Ico8A!n>BiA, over ten stamens, situated on the calyx. 

12. PoLYANDBiA, ovcr ten stamens, situated on the receptacle. 

13. OmTNAMiA, four stamens, two long and two short, flowers tabiaie, 

U. Tbtbadtkabua, six stamensr^r lon^and twa short, flowers cruciform* 
16. MoNADBLPHiA, stamens united bv their filaments into one set. 

16. DiADBLPHiA, stamens united by their filaments into two sets, flowers papUian^ 

Ktoue, 

17. Stkobncsla, five stamens united by thdr anthers, flowers eempeifiMl 

18. Otnandbia, stamens growing on tnepistil. 

19. MoiroBciA, stiimens and pistila on dinerent flowers of the same plant. 
to. Di(BciA« stamens snd pistils on diflbrent flowers of dififerent plants. 
Al. CBTTTOOAjaA, stamens and pistils iuTisftile. 

— — -^ ■ -^~^^ 

Wh]r sre botanical names taken from the Oreek and Latin ?^Why. cannot all tke 
terras in botany be tranatated into common lansuage ?~Bepeat the distinctions in 
the groups of the LmniMtu classes 1--On what a-<> the prdera founded 1 — Repeat the 
names aiid characters cf the artificial classes. 
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Pig. 121. 




0LA88 I* — MOlf AlfDBIA. 
Order Ahnogffiia, 

In the Unit^ Statei we have very few ex* 
ampler of plants of this class; the HippuiiSy 
an aquatic plant is sometimes found in 
stagnant water ; it is the most simple of at) 
pemct* flowers, having neither caljrx noi 
corolla, and but 1 stamen, 1 pistil, and ] 
seed. The germ, in maturing, nardens into 
a naked seed without any kind of append- 
ages. The genus Hippuris contains but one 
species, the vulgaris. 

Fig. 121, a, represents the Hippuris ;t the 
stem is erect and eimple; the leaves are 
linear^ acutey and arranged in vbhorls. At 
6, is the flower of the Hippuris, showing an 
e^-shaped germ ; a short filament crowned 
wiUi a large anther composed of two lobes ; 
the style is long and awl-shaped ; the stigma is acute and inconspi- 
cuous ; the germ is crowned by a border which resembles the upper 
part of a caiyx. 

The Marsh*samphire, (Salicomia herbaeeOj) with a bushy stem 
about a foot high and flowers in a short spike, ^ows in salt marshcip 
near the sea-coast It has a saltish taste, ana is used for mckling 
It has been supposed that this was the plant alluded to by Sha&speare 
in his description of the cliflfs of Dover: 

*'Howdre«dfo], 
And disiy ti> M cast oofl^s efeno lowl 

Half way down, 
Hanga one diatgatfaiera Sanphira : dreadlol-trade f * 

It is probable, however, that the poet here refers to the Sea-Bam 
phire, (Criihmum maritimttmy) whose habit it is to grow on rockt 
near the sea ; thte. accordiw to English botanists, is still found upoD 
the Dover cliflfs, from which those who gather it are let down ip 
baskets. The Salicomia is found in great quantities on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, where it is burned, and its ashes used in iht 
manufacture of soda. It is also foimd at Onondaga Salt Springs, 
and on the sea-coast in North America. 

Although the plants of this class are so very limited in the northerly 
countries, some of the most valuable vegetable productions of the 
tropical regions are found here. The Arrow-ro6t,t {Maranta arun- 
dituicecL,) received its name from having been used by the Indians of 
South America, to extract the venom from wounds made by their 
poisoned arrows ; from its roots, a substance is obtained, resembling 
starchy which is valued as nutritious for the sick. The Curcuma, 
sometmies called the Indian Crocus, furnishes from its root the tuv' 
meric imported from the East Indies ; it is remarkable for the pecu- 
liar yellow colour of its bark, and is valuable as a chemical test oi 
tfie presence of alkalies. It is an ingredient in the durry-powder. 

The ginger, whose root is so extensively used in cooking and in 
medicine, was first known to the Arabians, and called by them Zin- 
ziber, which is now generally received as its generic name, though 

* Although so deatitute of other organs, it is caRed perfect, because it haa stanaena 
aiid piatOs. 
t See also A|)pendi«, plate yL fig. 7. t See Appendix, plate iil fig. 4. 

How many orders in the class Honandrial— Describe the Hippnria—Fig. 121— 
Marsh-Samphire— Arrow-root—Ginger: 
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UnmBUB caDed it Ammomam. It bekmgB to the Natdrsl Order 
Omfke, which embraces several geaera of aromatic plants. The 
'liatii^ttiahing marks of this natural family are an herbaceous stem, 
very broad leaves, a cerm with three comers, and a liliaceous fiower 
which is beautiful and fragrant 

The red valerian (valebiana rubra) having but one stamen would 
bHong to this class, but as other spectes of this plant have three sta- 
mens, this species is carried with the majority into the class 
Triandria. 

Contains an American plant, butum. At Fig. 121, c, Is a flower of 
this genus ; its calyx is deeply three-parted ; it has no corolla ; the 
germ resembles a berry, and is crowned by two styles^ which give 
the plant its place in the order Dig3mia. 
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Fig. 122. 




Order Monogynuu 

This, though more extensive tfian the 
preceding class, is somewhat Umited. We 
can however, witbotit difficulty, find exam- 
'- pies for its illustration. 

The lilac (Syringa) is cultivated in aD 
parts of our country, and is exceeded in 
beauty and fragrance by few ornamental 
shrubs.. The corolla is acUver form, or with 
a tube which spreads out into a flat, four- 
parted border. You might, at first view, 
suppose the corolla to consist of several 
t>etals, but if you attempt to pull them out. 
they will all come off together, and you will 
plainly perceive there is but one piece, or 
that it is monopetalous.* In flowers of one 
petal, the stamens are generally fastened to 
the corolla ; where there cure several petals, tm stamens are mostly 
attached to the receptacle^ You will perceive in the lilac the two sta- 
mens standing opposite to each other, and fastened to the corolla. 
The form in which the blossoms are crowded together, forming a 
large bunch, is called a thyrse. 

Fig. 122, a, represents a flower of the lilac ; at 6, is the same, cut 
IWi^wise to show the two stamens. 

The lilac, although so common with us, is an exotic ; the species 
most cultivated are the vulgaris or common, which has heart-snaped 
leaves, and the peraica^ or Persian, with narrower leaves. 

The Jasmine, of which twenty-eight species are said to have been 
discovered, is an exotic of this class. The prim or privet {Ligua- 
trum) \a found growing wild in some parts of New England ,- 
though, in generS, it is seen but little in the United States^ except 
when cultivated. In England it is planted for fences ; as it grows 
f apidly, it soon becomes useful for this purpose, and with its green 
leaves and white*, flowers, gives to the farms an air of neatness 
and taste. 

The 8age,(iSfa^via,)on account of the form of the corolla, belongs 
to the natural family of the /a6fa/e flowers ; these are, mostly, placed 
In the class Didynamia, having four stamens, two long and two 
short; but in some cases, the labiate flowers have but two stamens ; 
this circumstance, according to the rules of classification, separates 

Valeriaii— BKUun— ClaM Diandrift— lalse-JMmaifr— Sa^a. 
12* 
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them from tiieir natural family, and briiifpi them ondor tfie claas 
are now confiidering. You may understand ^thvB better, if we coack- 
pare it to talcing a person from his relations, to place him among 
strangers. But this evil must sometimes be borne for the sake of 
some attendant good ; we are also obliged to submit to the necessity 
of occasionally separating the flowers from their natural relations, 
because we cannot turn aside from our rules of classification to ac- 
commodate a few plants which deviate from the ordinary laws of 
nature. The sage seems to have made an effort to escape this mis- 
fortune, for it seems almost to have attained four stamens, by doub- 
Img its filaments, but two of these having no anthers cannot be' con- 
sidered as stamens ; therefore the plant falls back into the second 
class, and is placed by the side of the lilac, to which it has no kind 
of resemblance, except in its two stamens. This plant, however, 
is not the only one of the labiate flowers which is removed from its 
natural family in the 13th class ; for the rosemary and the moun- 
tain-mint accompany it into the second class ; but these have not 
the two imperfect filaments which were remarked in the sage. The 
genus Salvia contains one hundred and fourteen species; the one 
most commonly cultivated with us is the oMcinalts, a shrub-like, 
perennial plant ; to this we give more particularly the name of sase. 
Another species of the same genus is the aclara, called Clarry ; tnia 
has larger and broader leaves than the common sage ; it is cultiva- 
ted for its medicinal properties. 

A very small plant called Enchanter's night-shade, ( Ciropa,) may 
be found growing wfld in shady places ; it is a harmless, modest- 
looking plant, notwithstanding its name. It has a small white blos- 
som, in the parts of which great uniformity as to number may be 
observed ; it has two ttamens^ a corolla with two petals^ a calyx with 
two tepals, capsule with two celUy each of which contams two seeds. 

The symme&y of structure observable in the plant just described, 
is seen in many flowers ; as those of two stamens often have this 
number in the otiier parts of the flower; the number is frequentiy 
doubled ; as in the lilac, which has two stamens, and a four-parted 
coroUa. In a plant with three stamens, the number three or six 
usually prevails in the divisions of the calyx, corolla, capsule, ^bc 
A knowledge of this fact will assist you in determining the class of 
a plant; for example, if you have a flower whose calyx has five or 
ten divisions, and the corolla theaame number, you may expect, if 
the flower is a perfect one, to find either five or ten stamens ; or if 
the divisions of the flower be two, there will generally be two or 
four stamens ; if three, either three or six stamens ; it four, either 
four or eight stamens. The number five, as divisions of the calyx, 
corolla, and capsule, is generally united to five or ten stamens, and 
found in the fifth or tenth class. 

Another native i^ant of the second class, is the Veronica. Of the 
seven^ species wnich this genus is said to contain, nomore than six 
o eight are common to North America. The Veronica and the 
^•irc«a both turn black when dried ; although they do not add to the 
Deauty of an herbarium, they are desirable m a collection, of plantSL 
as our country contains few specimens to illustrate the second 
class. At Fig. 122, c, is a representation of a flower of the Veronica ; 
at i, is the CinuBa, 

^"hy'mthe sage r^oTed fhmi its place with the labiate flowers— Are there anf 
maiks of four stamens in the sage T— How many species of the 8«pQ> Salvia ?->Wbal 
two are mentioned in particular'? — Enchanter's night-shade— What iaobferved rs> 
■pectiDg iha avnuiietry of structttre in many flowers 9- Veroniea. ' 
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Among the exotics of this order we find a singular plant, riecuUar 
%o the- East Indies, the Ntctanthbs arbor tristis^ or sorrownil tit;o ; 
Its boughs droop auring the day, but through the night they are erect, 
and appear fresh and nourishing. 

The Olive, (Oluu) is common on the rocks of Palestine ; it may 
mow, according to tne accounts of travellers, be found upon the same 
spot which was called, eleven centuries before the Christian era« 
the mount of Olives, or mount Ohvet 

Order Difynia, 

In the second order of this class is the sweet sceiited spring-gprass 
(Antboxakthdm ocferolum,) which is found in blossom in May ; to 
this grass the pleasant smell of new made hay is chiefly owin^ ; its 
odour is like that of clover. This plant is separated by the artificial 
system firom the other grasses, on account of its having but two 
stamens. This is the kind of gra.ss used in this country as a sub 
stitute for the Leghorn grass^ in the manufacture of hats. The first 
hat of the kind was made a few years since by an ingenious female 
In the town of Wethersfield, Connecticut; since which time, many 
hats, not inferior to the best Leghorn, have been made from the same 
materiaL 

The Catalpa, an elegant tree, with fiat, cordai&, or heart-shaped 
leaves, is indigenous to the Southern United States; its white flowers, 
stripeo with purple, ctow in panicles similar to the Horse-chestnut 
Only olie species is round in North America. 

Order Trigrintia, 

This order contains the ffenus piper, one species of which, the 
mgrum, is the common black pepper. The cayenne pepper belongs 
to the genus capsicum, which is found in the eighth class. The flowers 
of the riper genus have neither calyx nor corolla, but the' fruit is 
tx>me on a spadix. 

We have in this lecture remarked upon the use of botanical terms ; 
we have considered the few groups into which the classes of Lin- 
naeus may be arranged, with the names of the classes, and the cha- 
racters of each ; — and have given a sketch of the two first classes, 
with some examples under each of their orders. In doing this, we 
have been obliged to pass by many plants which had an equal claim 
to notice, but as knowledge must be gained by the observation of 
particular cases, we have thus selected a few examples, in order 
that yod may be prepared to examine the others with pleasure and 
advantaice. 



LECTURE XXV. 

CLASS m. — TBIANDRfA. 
Order Monogyniiu 



mM the first order of this class we find among our common exotics 
Cue Crocus, which is particularly interesting as being one of the 
earliest flowers of our gardens, not unfrequently blossoming in the 
neighbourhood of a snow-bank. It has a bulbous root, long and 
narrow leaves, a spatha, and six petals. Besides the Caocns vemuSy 
or spring crocus, which ofl^n appears even in our own climate as 

What is Mid of the Nycunlhesl— Of ibe Olive 7—Swcrt scented si^rioKKi'aM— Ca> 
Ulpft-^e|iper--<)idarTn8rDia--R«capitidation--Firi9t ordt^ of the third class— Di<!lr 
•nt specie* of Crocue. 
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early as March, there is of this genus a rery distinct species, the 
Ciocufi iffftdnaiU^ or the true safiron, which appears anionic the late 
flowers of autumn. The following beautiful lines, respecnng these 
flowers, are from the pen of one* whose early and fervent piety, 
marked him as a fit inhabitant of a purer sphere ; — a Christian plu- 
losopher, he could see an invisible hand directing the operations ol 
nature. 

** Say, what tmpe/t, amid snrrounding aoow 
Congealed, tlie Crocus* Jtarn^ hud to grow 7 
Say, what retards, amia the >uininer'e blaz«s 
Tlie autumnal bulbt till pole declining days 1 
The Gk>o op esAsoita, whose p«*rvading power 
Controls the Sun, or sheda the ^eecy anower ; 
He bids each 5ower hia qaickening word obey s 
Or to each lingering bloom, enjoins delay." 

The Iris, or Fleur-de-Us,t (pronounced by a corruption of the 
French language, /fower-de-Zture,^ is very curious in its structure. It 
has no proper calyx, but a spatha ; its corolla consists of six parts, 
alternately reflexedy or bent back, die pistil has three stigmas, which 
appear at first view like petals. The Iris is so named from Iris, the 
rainbow, on account of the various colours which it reflects, viyrying 
firom different shades of purple, into blue, orange, yellow, and white. 
We have several native species of Iris, one or which, the common 
blue flaff, is found in wet places. The flowers are purple, streaked 
with yeliow; this is sometimes called Poison flag. The Crocus 
and Iris are found in the natural family of Jussieu called iridea / 
this iamily belongs to the division of monocotyledons, having sta« 
Fig. 123. mens around the germ, or perigynous, Lin 

naeus caUs the same plants EitiMaUB^ from 
the Latin word ensxB. a sword, on account 
of the shape of their leaves, whish are long; 
narrow, and pointed. 

Piff. 123 represents the Ixia, (blackberry- 
lily ;) a, is an entire flower ; 6, is the coroua 
cut lengthwise, to show the three stamens. 
The Ixia belonra to the same natural family 
as the Iris and Crocus. At c^ is the flower of 
the matgrass, (NardusS) having but one pis- 
til ; this is separated vrom the grass family, 
the greater part of which we shall meet with 
in the next order of this class. 

Ordsr Digynia, — 7^ Cfrasses, 

The 2d Order of the third class contains the family of thegrasses. 
( Gramina ;) they are distinguished by a straight hollow, ana jointed 
stem, or culm ; the long and linear leaves are placed at each joint 
of the stalk, in alternate order, enclosing it like a sheath. The 
flower is found in what is called an ear or head ; it consists of a 
corolla of two green husks, enclosed by a glume calyx of two husks 
or valves. These husks constitute the chaff, which is separated from 
the seed by an operation called thrashing. 

These Uttle flowers are also furnished with a nectary ; they are 
green, like the rest of the plant, and you will need a nucroscope to 

• HecH^ Kirke White. 

t See Appendix, Plate vi. Pig. •. At Plate vi. Fig. 6, is another plant of this class 
snd order. 




\\[hat is said of tke Iris?— -In what nafurat families did Josaieti and Linnciis plaos 
f h*. Crocus and Iris— Explain Pin. 1S3— Describe the graas famil?— The cttlm— )Uiuiisl 
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▼lew them aecorately ; th^ are best observed in a mature stage ol 
the plant, when their nosks being expanded, discover three JUamenU^ 
containing each a large double anther ; the t^oo pistils have a kina 
of r^ex^, feathered stigma. They have no seed vessel ^ each 
seed is contained within the husks, which gradually open^ and un- 
less the seed is ^thered in season, it falls to the grouna This faoil- 
i^ for the distribution of the seed is one cause of the very general 
diffusion of grasses. 

The roots of musses are fibrous, and increase in proportion as the 
leaves are trodden down, or consumed ; and the stalks which sup- 
port the flower are seldom eaten by cattle, so tiliat the seeds are su^ 
iered to ripen. Some grasses which grow on very high mountains^ 
where the heat is not simoient to ripen the seed, are propagated bv 
tuckers or shoots, which rise from the root, spread along the ^und, 
and then take root; grasses of this kind are called stotoniferous 
which means bearing shoots. Some others are propagated in a 
manner not less wonderful ; for the seeds begin to grow while in the 
flower itself, and new plants are there formed, with little leaves and 
roots ; they then fall to the ground, where they take root Such 
grasses are called viviparous^ which signifies producing their ofl^ 
9pring alive, eith^ by oulbs instead of seeds, or by ^eeds germina- 
tmg on the plant The seeds of the gprasses have but one lobe, or 
are not naturally divided into parts, like the apple seed and the 
t>ean ; therefore these are said to be numocotyiedonous. 

The stems of gramineous plants, like those of all the monocotyle- 
dons, are of that kind which grow internally, or from the centre out- 
ward, and arc therefore called endogenous. 

With regard to the duration of the grass-like plants, some are 
anntuU ; as wheat, rye, and oats, whose roots die after me grain or 
soed is matured. The meadow grasses are perennial / their her 
bage dying in autumn, smd the roots sending out new leaves in the 
spring. 

The family of grasses is one of the most natural of all the vegeta- 
ble tribes : the plants which compose it, seem, at the first glance, to 
be so similar, that it would appear impossible to separate uiem into 
species^ much less into genera ; but scientific research and close 
oDservation present us with differences sufficient to form a basis for 
the establishment of a great number of eenera. The essential char- 
acter of the oat {Avena) consists in the jointed, twisted awn or 
beard, which grows from the back of the blossom ; the oat is also 
remarkable for its graceful panicle. The rye (Secede) has two 
flowers within the same husk. The wheat ( Triticum) has three 
flowers within the same husk ; the interior valve of the corolla of 
tlie wheat is usually bearded. The filaments in the rye and wheat 
are exseri, that is, they hang out beyond the corolla; from which 
circumstance these grains are more exposed to injury from heavy 
rains than those whose filaments are shorter. 

Perhaps, in the whole of the vegetable kingdom, although there are 
many plants of much greater brilliancy of appearance, tliere are 
none which are so important to man as the grass familv. 

Linnaeus, who was dUtinguished for the liveMniess of his fancy, no 
Inss than the clearness of his reasoning powers, seemed to delight in 
tracing analogies between plants and men : establishing among the 
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Sinner a kind or nristncrooy, he called ^aaees, the plebeivn of lite 
vegetable kinf^dom. To them, indeed, belong neither brilliftncy oi 
appearance, nor delicacy of constitution ; nunierouB, huroble, and 
nutlr, and at the same time gi vine to man and beast the sustenance 
necessary to preserve life, the grasses may well be compared to the 
unassuming farmer, and mechanic, to whom society is indebted For 
its existence and prosperity, far more than to Jte i^e fop or bluster- 
ing politician. 

The grasses are tappoeed to include neariy one sixth part of the 
whcde vegetable world ; thej cover the earth as with a green carpet, 
and furmah food-for man and beasL Some of these, most valuable 
as forntshing food for cattle, are herda-grasa, {Phleum pratentt,} 
meadow-grass, (Poo,) orchard-grass, (AacfyJM,) and oats. Those 
which are used in various ways as BK>d for man, are wheat, rye, 
barley, and Indian-corn ; the latter botanically called Zs* nay*, al- 
though of the natural fanuly of the grasses, having a culm-like 
stalk, and other disfinKuishiDg characteristica of grass-like plants, 
Is placed in the class MoniBcia, because the stamens and pistils are 
separated in diferent flowers, growing from the same root. The 
sfyles, long, slender, and exterted, form what is caiied the *ilk ; they 
are thus favourably situated for receiving the fertilizing pc^en which 
la showered down from the staminate flowers. 

The fruit of corn, wheat, rye, dtc., is called grain. Grain, then, 
consists of the seed with its pericarp ; these are not easily distia- 
^shed from each other till the erain is ground into flour','the pe- 
ricarp separating from the seed, then forms what is called the bratt t 
and the seed, the ^our or nwoJ. 

The Sugar-cane (SAoca&aini o^ctnarwn)* is of the grass family; 
It is sapposed to have been brought from ue south of Europe to the 
West Indies. The stem or cidm, which someames grows to the 
height of twenty feet, afibrda the juice from which the sugar is made. 
The Bamboo, (Abdndd bambo*^ of the East Indies, a species of 
reed which is said to attain, in some situations, the height of sixty 
feet, is also of this class. 

The Sedge ( Core:!:) is a gramineous pJanL but it bears staminate 
and pistillate nowcra, and is therefore placea in the class Moucecia. 
The carexett constitute a very numerous family of plants. 

Pig. 124 represents two 
magnified flowers of the 
orchard grass, ( Dactylic 
glomerata;)X at a, is a 
calyxj composed of two 
valves ; these ai^ com- 
prated, keeltdi acute ; one 
valve is shorter than the 
valves of the flowers, the 
other longer 1 the calyx is 
common to the two flowers; 
Fig. 124. 6_ shows the valves of the 
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r 'CI, iccorain)! to >^« Lalin tcnninatian, ia tarita. 

• Olomerali aianlfiea a cloaicr, alluding lo rbe CTDwded psnSclea omawen. 

1 Thapanaoflheealri. and alio oT the rorolla, areaometinKB ealtalKliuna t 'M' 
■ra all moch alika ia appenrancai twOB inentir ■ aet of absaiha, for tDe puipoae of 
pmiecting tba nuneni * tbey ara nol diauiiffuiihed hj any differeace ia colour from 
[he leaiaa or ateni. Tha ■ntnan whieh an luuallj ralloir, ara ihe oa\i part of tha 
BnwjT of Lha uraaaaa which ia oolonrBd. .^ M Roaembling-thB keel of a b oaL 

WbaldidLinriKuicall tbeKTUseal-Wbichareainonitfhe nioa[ valuableETSSte* 
Sir eallla T-Whieb for tha on of man I- What ia nid of Indian com t-Wh«l . 
- " ~ ' I -WhaldoMPiR. iMreprweotl 
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vuronas; th^ are obkme and tuMte: e, rvgrvaenia the ataLntens. 
which are three in each flower ; the filaments are of the length of 
the corolla ; the anthers are two-forked or bifid; d, is the pisti^ hav- 
lo^ an e^-ahaped germ, and two spreading and feather? styleB ; at 
e, la the seed, not having any proper pericam, bat eacloaed by the 
two Bcalea of (be ctuvlla ; it ia single and naked. 



- o rd-p-ass, o 

ateot, which is a cylindric and Jointed culm. At 6, is the lea£ which 
IB long, narrow, pointnd, rimple, and eniirt. At c, are the flowers, 
which are thick, panicled, and terminaL 

The orchard-^aaa is very common In the New England and Mid- 
dle States. 

or all the grasses, the darnel f //o^iinn) only is poisonous ; this 
plant seems to have been known in the days of Vli^l, who, in his 
^ Pastorals," represents the shepherds as speaking of the lolium as 
destmctiTe to their flocks.* 




The same number of stamens are found 
in the f^ants of this class, as in those of the 
13th class, Didynamia. In the fourth class, 
the stamens are of equal length, but in the 

'""" "~~~ '" "" pa&s of 

leetwith 

U appearing flRle uhited by natural relations. 

Ordtr Jibiuitrnia. 

As an example of this order, may be men 

tloned the Hodstonu earuUa, which is known 

by difiereni common names ; as Intiocettce, 

Femu'a Pride, aad Blue BotMonia. It is a 

very delicate little flower, appearing early in 

* Mm Appeadil. Pt»te it. Fig. «. for ■ iBpreBenWiion of ona of the in»M ttib«. 

What doM PSki iM repmnilT— Whiati of ihe ttntwa i> poiionauiT— HoVdow 

thaborthclUBHras wiiL ind howdiffarfram thr nifa dM*t— Hmuioiua. 
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ttie ipiins, in rrassy fields and meadows ; the colour varies from 
•ky-blue (which gives its specific name cctruled) to a pure white, li 
has a small calyx, with four divisions, and a monopetalous corolla 
of four divisions, which ^ves it the appearance of a cruciform plant 

The common Plantam, (Ptantago, — see Fie. 126, a,) is found 
here ; it is a plant bv no means useless, although it exhibits nothing 
interesting to gratify the sight The leaves are sometimes us^ in 
external applications for medicinal purposes ; they are also, v^hen 
young and tender, boiled and used for greens in some parts of the 
United States. The flowers of the plantain grow on a spike; trey 
are very small, but each one has a calyx and corolla ; these are fb»*r- 
parted ; the filaments are long^ and the pericarp is ovate, with tv n 
cells. Canary birds are very fond of the seeds of the plantain. 

Aggregate J^wers. We find in this class what Linnaeus called tk 
affgreeate flowers, such as have many flowers on the same recept* 
cte ; they have a general resemblance to the compound flowers i 
the class Syngenesia, but diflfer from them in having but four st» 
mens, with anthers separate, while the Syngenesious plants hav 
five united anthers. The aggregate flowers are not often yellon 
like manv of the compomid nowers, but are usually either blu€ 
white, red, or purple. The Buttpn^bush, ^( CcpAaton/Au*,) of aboii 
five feet in height, aflbrds a good example of this natural order. Thr 
inflorescence is white, appearincf in heads ,of a globular form, eacl 
consisting of many perfect little florets ; each head has its own 4-clef 
calvx, but there is no general calyx, or involucnmi, for the whole 
Only one species of this senus, the occidentaJis* is known, and thi# 
is entirely confined to North America. The Teasel {iHpsaru^^ 
t>elongs to the aggregate flowers ; its inflorescence is in heaas of the 
form of a cone. The receptacle is fiu*nished with narrow, stil 
leaves in the wild Teasel, {syitestris ;) in the cultivated species, (ful- 
lomtm^) these bristly leaves are hooked, and are used by clothiers tc 
raise a nap or furze on woollen cloth. The Comus, so called from 
the Latin comu, a horn, on account of thehardness of the wood, is 
a genus composed mostiy of shrub -like plants, with flowers growina 
in flat clusters, or cymes^ like the elder. The ftorida^ t%. species of 
Comus, often called box-wood, sometimes dog-wood, is a oeautiful 
ornament of our woods. It may be considered either a large shrub 
or a small tree; it grows from the height of fifteen to thirty feet. Its 
real corollas are very small, and are clustered together in the man- 
ner which is called, in botany, an af^gregate. This aggregate ol 
flowers is surrounded by that kind of calyx called an involucrufHy 
which, in this plant, consists of four very large leaves, usually white, 
but sometimes of a pale rose-colour ; to the latter circumstance is 
owing its specific name Jlorid a, or florid. You would, no doubt, or 
the first sieht of this plant, mistake the large leaves of the involu* 
crum for the petals. At Fig. 126, 6, is a representation of a species 
of the cornus ; the style is about the same length as the petals ; these 
are four is number, oblonz and equal. 

At c, Fig. 126, is the Cu9ue,i or false grape; its caljrx is very 

* From oeeidm%9t the west, being foond on the western continent 
* t Mtrbel thos names the plant whose flower is here described, sad places it in the 
dass Tetrandiia, Eaton describes it under the name of Ampeloi>si8, and places it in 
rae class Pentandria., Although it mar occosionallx be found with five stamens, its 
mar petals and four dtTisions of the calyx, seem to indicate that the fifth stamen is 
Nt an accidental eireamstance} this ssems to have been the opinion of Blirbei and 
some others. 
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smaD ; petais spreading and reflexed ; filaments shorter t}ian the 
petals, and crowned with large cordate anthers. 

Another very common genus in this class is the Bed-straw, ( Gal- 
ium,) an herbaceous plant, with very small white (towers ; it e leaves 
grow in whorls. In cuflferent species, the leaves thus clusteied toge- 
ther stand around the stem in fours, Jivet, sixes, and eights. Some > 
species exhibit a peculiar roughness upon the stems and leaves. 
This ffenus, with some others of a similar appearance, were ar- 
ranged by Liinnsus in a natural order, called SteUcU€B* Ftar-like 
plants ; the leaves radiating firom the stem, as rays of light from a 
star. 

Among the exotics of this class are the Santalom, which produces 
the santkUrwoodj and the Madder, (Robia tinctoria^) the root of which 
produces a beautiful scarlet colour. The latter plant is said to have 
the singular property of tinging, with its red colour, the bones of the 
animate that feed upon it Jussieu has arranged this, and some of 
the plants whose leaves grow in whorls, under the order Rubiacea. 
The Silver-tree (Protea argentea}. has soft leaves resembling satin, 
01 a silver colour. Another species of Protea, the atwea or golden, 
has gold-coloured leaves, which are edged with scarlet Botn these 
trees are natives of the Cape of Good Hope and have never been 
found in any other locality. 

Order Digfuia, 

Hamabielis is a shrub firom 6 to 12 feet high, and is found In 
woods throughout the United States. Its flowers are yellow, and 
grow in axiUaiy clusters. You will often meet with this plant by the 
road-sidea^n the skirts of woods ; and may know it from the fact o. 
its being in blossom after it has lost its leaves, in autumn, and even 
in winter. Its^common name Is Witch-hazel ; it probably originated 
from the superstitious idea^ which was long entertained, that a twi^ 
from this tree, called a divining rod, in the nands of particular indi- 
viduals, had the property of bemg attracted towards gold or silvei 
buried in the earth. Some botanists, however, ascribe the common 
name of this plant to its peculiarit]^ as to the season of blooming.. 
By the subdividers of the Orders or Jussieu, viz. De Candolle and 
Lindley, this is taken fi'om the order Berberides, and stands alone in 
an order, called from its generic name HamameUdecB, 

Order T^Uragynia* 

We find here the holly, {Ilex;) this is an evwween, with a smooth, 
ffrajrish baric ; shining, thorny leaves ; whitish flowers ; and scarlet 
berries; this plant is very common in Enj^land for fences ; its vcr 
dure is not impaired by the most severe wmter. 

• From jfeflo, a BUr. 

' B«d-9trmw^What plants are plaeed in Linneua'a natural order StdUUm and Ja» 
•ao*! order l?tf6iaeMB7— Madder— Protea— UamameUs— Ilex. 
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LECTURE XXT. 

CUI^ *. — PBNTUniBU. 

pig. 127. Tbb class which we are about to exam- 

ine is said to comprehend moie than one 
teDltipart of all known speoiee of plants. 
It differs from tlie class 8]m{teDesia In hav- 
ing its fi*t •fomeiM teparxUty while the S^n- 
genesious plants have tite .same num))er of 
vtamena united by means of tbeir anthers. 
Plants with five Btamena. including those 
which have anlhere iinitea, are said to con- ' 
Btltute one fourth part of the vegetable king- 

Ord«r JUnu jimfa. 
Attmrifoli^ or flurafiiuc 

Here we find a group of plants called by 
Linmeus At^erifolvK, a name derived froio 
two Latin words, a«}]«r, rou^, and folium. 
'eaf, signifying rough-leaved plants. These have monopelaloun 
corollas, with Hve stamens and five naked seeds. The seeds are 
dieotyledonM. Jussieu forms these into the order Boraginett, from a 
genus called Borago. " The change in the corolla of these plants, in 
general from a bright red to a vivid blue as the flower expands, ap- 
parently caused by the sudden loss of some acid principle, is a very 
curious phenomenon."* 

The Cynoglotmtm Is, perhaps, as common as any of the luperi- 
folia, or rough-leaved plants. Its common name is noundVtongue, 
so called from its soft oval leaves. Although the Cyno^lossum is 
classed with ttie rough-leaved plants, its pubescence j^ives to its 
■eaves a sol^ess appearing to the touch like velvet; it is about two 
feet high, the flowers are of a reddish purple, growing in panicles.f 
The Lungwort, {Pulmonaria,) which also belongs to this natural 
family, has two species in North America with smooth, leaves. The 
Mouse-ear {JUyototit) is valued for its medicinal profiertiea; a spe- 
cies, the arventit, or Forget-me-not, is an interesting little blue 
flower. The Gromwell {Lithotpermitm) is a rough plant with white 
flowers ; the bark of the plant contains so much siiex or flin^ mat- 
ter, as to injure the siclcles of the reapers, when it grows in the field 
with the grain. The name, Lithospernium, is from the Greelc, lixhot, 
a stone, and tperma, a seed, in allusion to the hardness of the seeds. 
The Borago is an exotic very common in our gardens. The co- 
rolla is wheel-shaped, of a beautiful blue colour, having its throat 
cloiied with five small protu iterances ; the stamens are attached to 
the tube of the corolla. You must take oS the corolla carefully, 
and you will see the little scales which choked up the throat of the 
corolla, and the manner in which the five stamens adhere to it 

iMridic, or SWafHC 

We next meet with a fainily of plants, named by Linnnus, Litrida, 
'^om their pale or livid colour. Jusrieu called them the Sotatua, 

t It i> said dill lbs Imtm of tbii pitnt, if unwed alraat ipartmenu inSaud with 
nu sod mie*, will aipd iboM Tennin. 

Clua Penlanilria— How diffarenl from Ihs cliu SfDEenesia— Wbst nre ihe char- 
aclsriadca of iho fampf Aap«nt(bli«1— Crnogloamiii^LiiiKwort— MtmoI»— What 
olhnroush-leaTHlplanlaarBmeniiaDedinlluGntardar of theflflh cUaal— Wham 
•aid of llu Lurids or S<riana« 1 
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ffiom the name of the genus Solannm. The general characters of 
these plants are a monopetalous corolla, of a lurid or pale appear- 
ance; five stamens attached to the base of the corolla, and alterna- 
ting with its divisions ; leaves alteiTiate. The common potato (So- 
LAMUM tuberosum) is of this natural family ; the flowers of this plant 
are lar^ and the organs very plain |br analysis. There is a pecu-» 
liarity m tiie appearance of the anthers which it is well to notice ; 
these are of an oblong form, thick, and partly united at the top, and 
open at the summit by two pores. , The potato was not known in 
Europe until afl^ the discovery of America. In the year 1597, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, on his return n-om this country, distributed a few 
potatoes in Ireland, where they became numerous, and the cultivation 
of them soon extended into England. It is said that the root of the 
potato is white or red, according to the colour of the flower. The 
little ^een balls, upon the stalks of this plant, are the pericarps, and 
contam the seed ; but this plant is usually produced A'om the root 
The little knobs called eyeSy which you may notice upon the tubers 
of the potato, are a kind of germ or bud; in planting, the whole root 
is not always put Into the ground, but cut into as many pieces as there 
are eyes, each of which produces a plant* In the same senus with 
the potato, is found the Tomato and the Egg-plant In the natiu*al 
order Solanae is the Datura $tramonium, a large, ill-looking, nause- 
ous scented weed ; with a funn^-form, plaited corolla, eidier white 
or purple ; with broad, dark green leaves ; when the corolla falls off. 
and the germ matures, it then becomes a large. Ovate, thorny peri- 
carp, often called Thorn-apple ; it continues to blossom during the 
summer ; is found by the sides of roads, around old buildings, and 
in waste grounds. Yet even this disagreeable . plant has its uses ; 
on account of its narcotic, and other active properties, it is highly 
vahiable in medicine. 

In the group of plants we are now considering, is the tobacco. 
(NicoTiANA taoacnm.) This is a native of America ; it was imported 
into Europe about the middle of the 16th century. It was presented 
to Catherine de Medicis, Queen of France, as a plant firom the New 
World, possessing extraordinary virtues. The generic name, Nico- 
tiana, is derived from Nicot, the name of the person who carried it 
to France. King James I. of England, had such a dislike to the 
fumes of this plant, that he wrote a pamphlet against its use, called 
" A Counter-blast to Tobacco." It is highly narcotic, the excessive 
use of it producing sleep, like opium. The oil of tobacco, when ap- 
plied to a wound, is«aid to be equally fatal as the poison of a viper. 

The Mandrake (Atropa mandragora) was much usecj by the an- 
cients as an opiate ; they had many absurd notions respecting this 
f)lant ; they fancied in its roots, which are very large and of a pecu- 
iar appearance, a resemblance to the human form, and thought 
that some judgment from heaven would follow those who took them 
out of the ground. This superstition is not unlike that which is dis-^ 
covered, even in the present day, by those who are imwilling to sow 
flannel, through fear of" sowing sorrou " Perhaps those very per- 
sons who would fear to perform an act so innocent as the taking a 
ro::t from the ground, or putting seeds Into it, would have no dread 
of the anger of Gk)d for the violation of his commands. 

* This is more properly a conHnuoHon of the plant, than a reproduction ^-it ii 
Iband that the Tegetable thus continued, appears, in process of time, to degeoeiate^ 
and it is neoesearjr to renew the race by reproducinff it Drom seed. 

D««er^ the potato— What other plants are in the genus Solannmt— Datura -IV 
-Mandrake. 
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Tbe Atkopa mandragora must bedistinriiisbed from ftte Americaii 
mandrake ;* the latter bears a fruit whicn is pleasant to the taste, 
and Quite inoffenstre ; its botanical name is PodophjrQura ; and it b 
found in the class Polyandria. You can see in this mstance the im- 
portance of botanical names. The common name, mandrake^ has 
been given to two plants essentially different ; but by the use of sci- 
entific names, there is no danger of one being taken ibr the other* 
by those who know any thin^ of l>otany. 

Before leaving this extensive natural order, we wiD notioe the Mo}- 1 

lein, (Verbascufn,) which you must have seen too often to need any ' 

descnption of its general appearance ;t but though its naJharal cha- 
ractevB may so far have attracted your attention, that you know a 
mullein from every other plant, you may not have examined its dif- 
ferent parts with a view to scientific arrangement ; — it has, like aQ 
the plants of this natural order, a five-parted calyx, wheel-shaped 
corolla with five unequal divisions. The stamens are declined^ or 
turned downward, and bearded. The capsule is two-celled and 
many-seeded. The leaves are oblong^ acuminate, and deeurrenL, or 
with their bases. extending downward around tiie stem; they are 
downy on both sides. The fiowers are arranged along their steni, in 
such a manner as io constitute what is called a tpike. The botanical 
name of the common mullein is Vcrbascdm thaptua ; a species small- 
er and more delicate than the common mullein, is olien found in 
woods ; this is the Verbasctm Mattaria, This genus is less active in 
its medicinal qualities than most others of the same family ; it is said 
to possess anodjrne properties, and to be intoxicating to fislu} 

The fifth class contains, in its first order, a family wHh wheel-form 
corollas. Its most important genus is the Lysimachia or Loose- 
strife, (see Fig. 127, a /) several species of it may be found in blos- 
som in June and July, along the banks of little brooks, and in low 
meadow grounds. The racemosa^ or cluster-flowered loose-strife, is 
ft*om one to two feet in height ; it bears a profusion of fine yeUow 
blossoms, in a loose raceme. It sometimes bears bulbs in the axils 
o^ the leaves, and small branches. These bulbs, like those of the 
crocus and onioru contain the rudiments of a new plant 

The Primula^ from which this natural family was named by Pro- 
fessor Lindley^ is a t>eautiful genus ; most of its species blossom 
early, whence its name, primula^ from primus, first The primula is 
the'proper primrose ; it recelvea its name in England, where it is 
very common. The Primula vutgaris, is the comsnon English prim- 
rose; — then there is the cowslip, (r#*ri*,) and oxlip, (elatiat ) an<^ 
Scottish primrose, (scotica^) all uifferent species of the same ^nu&. 
These are cultivated in our gardens, as also the auricula, (often im- 
properly called polyanthos ;) we have but one native species of pri- 
mula, which is much known; this is the farinosa^ commonly called 
bird's-eye primrose. When we read in me British poets about prim- 
roses and cowslips, we must remember that they are not the same 
flowers which we usually caU by these names. 

The English cowslip, {Primula veris,) has the segments of its 

^ Somedinet called inaf-apple. 

t By general appearance we mean, what the French botaotaia call the port of the 
plant, or what is technieallr called its habiL 
t Smith, 
f See Appendix, Plate til Fi|(. 9, for a plant of thia familf. . 

What other plant hat the tame common name I— Dea cri be the mnlLin— Dificrsnt 
ipeoea of Verbaacum—Lraimachia— Primola. 
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ooroQa sjpolied witii a rich, yeBow c<rioiir, which Sbakspeare seemed 
to suppose contained the fragrance of the flower. Thus in the 
** Midsummer Night's Dreanij'^the Fairy says, 



**'I Mnre the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbt upon the |;Teen : 
The covf^Uw tmll, ner pennoiiera bet 
Id their gold coals spots yov see ; 
Those be rybies, fiuiy favonrSi 
fai those freckles lire their ssyours : 
I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear." 

The American cowslip belongs to the g^ras Calthu, of the class 
Polyandria. 

MUetUaneouB ExampUa ^f PlanU in thU CIom and Order. 

The cofifee-plant (Coffea arabica) is in this class and order. This 
Is a native of Arabia; it is used to a great extent by the Turks and 
Arabs, to counteract the narcotic effects of opium, which they use in 
large quantities. It is remarked by a physician, that the qu^on is 
often asked, which is the least detrimental to health, tea or coffee ; 
he says, ^ The Turks, who drink great quantities of coffee, and the 
Chinese, who make equally as free use of tea, do not exhibit such 
peculiar effects as render it easy to decide, whether they are, in 
reality, deleterious to the human S3rstem.'' 

The trumpet-honeysuckle (Lonicera) belongs to this part of the 
artificial system^ (Fig. 127, b;) it has a very minute, five-cleft calyx, 
which is svperwr, or above the germ : the corolla is of one petal, 
and tubular; the tube is oblong; the limb of the corolla is deeply 
divided into five revoluie segments, one of which seems separated 
from the others ; the filaments are ex^erted; the anthers are oblong. 

Before closing our remarks upon this order, we will remind you 
that the wine-grape is found here. The general characters of the 
grape (Vitis) are a calyx five^toothed i petols adhering at the top ; a 
round five-seeded pericarp. The stamens and pistils are, in some 
species, dioocious, or on separate plants'; this, according to our 
orinciples of classification, would carnr the genus into Uie class 
DioDcia ; but as some species have perfect flowers containing five 
stamens, and one pistil, and as it is never permitted to place in dif- 
ferent classes the different species of a genus^ we take the dioecious 
ones, which are less numerous than the pentandrous, into the fifth 
class. • 

The regions which produce the wine-^ape have a mean annual 
temperature* of 50** on the northern border, and 59° on the southern. 
Lines of temperature have been fixed by Humboldt by remarking 
tfie peculiar vegetables in different latitudes. He nas traced the 
northern limit of the wine-grape, where the mean annual tempera- 
ture is about 50\ across the United States to the Pacific Ocean ; not, 
however, in a straight line, for climate, although chiefly dependant 
on latitude, is yet much modified by otiier circumstances ; and on 

* Bf msan amioal temperatdre is meant a medium between the aztremes of heat 
and cold. In a climate where the thermometer in summer would rise to lOO degrees, 
and in winter sink to zeio or 0, the medium would be 60 degrees : this is probably not 
far from the mean* annual temperature of our climate. The mean annual temperators 
at the equator isiiKkoned to be about 84 degrees. 

Coffee— Trumpet-honeysuckle— What are the general characters of the grape g«- 
BUS 1— Temperature of the regions which produce the wine-grape—MThat do you tin 
dersund by mean annual temperature 1 (mc notey-Wi^m what degrees of mean an* 
oual temperature is the wine-grape produced '*— What is the natural limit of the win» 
frapel 

13* 



ifiO CLASS PENTANDRIA. 

tlut western coast of America, we find in latitude 50'' a similar cii- 
mate to the 43d de^-ee of latitude on the eastern ooast Thus, th<9 
wine-grape may grow in 50' of latitude near the lakes, the Missis- 
sippi, and Pacific Ocean ; while, in the eastern part ot New York 
and New England, It would not thrive beyond the 43d degree of lat- 
'tude. 

We find, on the eastern side of Che Atlantic, the region of the wine- 
grape, including France, and the southern countries of Europe, ex- 
tending as high as latitude 50**. 

The southern limit of the wine-erape is traced from Raleigh, in the 
United States, in latitude 35'', to Europe, where it passes between 
Rome and Florence, in latitude 44*^; this line is the boundary be- 
tween the grape region and that of the olive and fig, which require 
a warmer climate. 

The banks of the Rhine produce excellent grapes, which are 
brought down the river in great quantities to the seaports. The fes- 
tival of the Vintage, or the gathering of the ffrapes, which, like onr 
Thanksgiving season, is intended as a manifestation of latitude for 
the fhiits of die earth, was celebrated with much joy b^^e ancient 
Romans, and is still observed by the people of Italy ; it occurs with 
them about the beginning of September ; in France and the south of 
Qermany, it is later. 

The Falernian wine was the most cdebrated among the Romans i 
some of the Latin poets spoke of it oftener than we should expect 
from those whose intellectual taste mlsht seem to elevate them above 
any very great attention to the gratification of the external senses. 
The variety of wines in the days c^ Virgil was so great, tiiat he said 
se might as well attempt to count the sand on the shore, or the bil- 
lows of the ocean in a storm, as to make a catalogue of them. 

The vines of Italy are often trained upon trees, particularly upon 
the loftv elm. In France, the vine is supported by short saplings, 
about the length of bean-poles. The appearance exlvbited by a huc- 
nriant vineyard is trul3r rich and beautiful ; of those of France and 
Italy, it may well be said, 

**The vine her curling tendrils ehootSi 
Hangs out her clusters, glowing to the eoadk 
And scaroelf wishes for a wanner sky.**^ 

It is said the Persian ^ne-dressers conduct the vines up the walls 
oC their vineyards, and curl them over on the other side: this they 
do, by tylnff small stones to the extremity of the tendrils. This prac- 
tice may illustrate a passage in Genesis : " Joseph is a fruitful 
boufrh ; even a fruitful heugh by a veil ; ^ohose branches run aver the 
wcUl.^ " The vine, partici3arly in Turkey and Greece, is frequently 
made to int wine on trellises arouhd a weU, where, in tne heat of tli * 
day, families collect and sit under their shade." 

In this class and order is the violet, a genus which contains man} 
native species. The gatrden-violet is the Viola tri-cohur. It has p 
variety of common names, as pansy, heart's-ease, ^lc. Pansy is a 
corruption of the French pensie, a thought ; thus Shakspeare, in th« 
character of Ophelia, says: 

•* There's roeemary— that's (orremembrcnee ; 

And these are pansies^ 
That's for thoughtV 

How does the climate of the western coast of America correspond to that of tha 
oBstern coaat 1— Crossing th** Atlnnti^-, where do we find the northern and southent 
limits of the wine-Krape'«--Viuitti4fcr~Wini:s=—VineVMrd9— Illustration of a passage u» 
Genesis— Vic 4eL 
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Shakspeare also calls the same flower, <' Love in idteneMsJ* Ycm 
vill find the bhife violet ( Viola carulia) among the first flowers of 
spring. Our meadows present a great variety of beautiful and flra 
grant violets. 

The gienus Capsicum affords the Cayenne pepper and the red pep- 
per of our gardens. The pericarps, when ripe, are of a bri^t red : 
the seeds, which are attached to a central column, are heatmg and 
<itimulating. A draught of hot cider and molasses, with^ a pod or 
two of red pepper steeped in it, was long held in high repute, in New 
^nffland, as a remedy for colds. The green peppers are used for 
pickles. We mi^ht enumerate many other Interestingplants which 
belong to this order, but our limits wiU not permit The fkmily of 
the Convolvuli, or the morning-glory tribe, and of the CavrifolitE^ or 
tMish-honeysuckle tribe, are composed of genera oipffUanaroua plants 



LECTURE XXVK 

CLASS PENTANDRIA — Contlfllied. 
Order Digynia, 

^ this order of the fifth class, is the family Gentiarue, which. af- 
fords some delicate flowers, as well as medicinal articles. The 
fiinged gentian is a beautiful plant with a blue flower. This genus 
sometimes presents an irregularity in the number of stamens. In 
Mie natural family, called Atriplices^ from the ^enus Atriplex^ (sea- 
orache,^ is the pig- weed. Chenopodium ; this plant, notwithstanding 
its humble appearance, is dignified with a high-sounding name. It 
is grouped by natural characters with the beet and dock, flowers 
which are destitute of beauty. According to the late arrangement 
of natural orders by De CandoUe and Lindley, we find the order 
CkenopodiiEf in which is the pig- weed, water-hemp, and several other 
plants, placed by Jussieu in his order Airiplicea, 

UmhMiferoua PlanU. 

We meet, in this order of the class Pentandria, with a family of plants 
doselv aflied by natural characters ;- these* are called umbelliferous 
from the Latin umbella, an umbrella, on account of the manner in which 
the peduncles ^ow out fVom the main stem.* Among the plants of 
this fomily, which are used for food, are the carrot, parsnip, celery, 
and parsley; the aromatics are dill, fennel, caraway, coriander, ana 
sweet cicely. Poison hemlock, (Conium,) water parsnip, (Stum,) 
water cow-bane, are among the poisonous plants of this tribe. The 
water cow-bane ([Cicuta viroed) grows in ponds and marshes. Cows 
are often killed in the spring oy eating it, but as the summer ad- 
vances, the smell becomes stronger, and they carefully avoid it 
Linnaeus relates, that in a tour made into Lapland, for scientific pur- 
poses, he was told of a disease among the cattle of Tomeo, which 
killed a great many in the spring, when they first began to feed in 
pastures. The inhabitants were unable to account for this circum 
stance ; but the Swedish botanist examining the pastures, discover- 
ed a marsh where the Cicuta virosa grew in abundance ; he ac- 

• See Plate it Pig. 8, for m plsnt of this finnilr. 

Capsicair, -Oenttanv^Painily AtripUcee— Chenopodia^— What is the oriR^n of the 
arord nmh lliferoaa?— What mre some of the plants of this family 1--What is said of 
Ike water cow-tMoe? 
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rinted the people with tb« poisonous qualities nf the fduit, and 
) enabled tnem to provide against the danger by fencing in tha 
marsh. The poison hemlock ^Coniirii macHlatum) has a peculiartr 
unpleasant, nauseous smell ; its stalk is lai^ and spotted, from 
wtence its specific name maculalum, which signifies spotted. This 
plant is supposed to be the poison to fatally administered by the 
Athenians to Socrates and Phocion. 

The umbellate plants which grow on dry ground are aromatic ; as 
dill, and fennel ; those which grow in wet places, or the aquatic 
species, are amone the most deadly poisons; us water parsnip, &c. 
Plants of this famflv are not in general ao beautjfiil to the si^it, not 
so interesting, as objects ofbotanical analysiSj as many others.* 

In order to assist you in analyzing plants of this family^ we will 11- 
luslrate their botanical characters by a sketch of the conaodei. 



I. Calts, a; this is oflhat kind called an involiiermn ; the leaves 
which you see at the fool of tlie miictreal umbel, form what is calltil 
the general i}tTelut:rum ; the leaves which are at the foot of the par- 
tial umbf.t, Ibrm a partial involurrum. Both of these involucruma 
are pinnaiijid, or have the leaves divided- 

3. Corolla, 6,- this is represented as magnified ; you can see that i1 
has five petals, inflected or bent inwards. 

3. Stamens, live, anthers somewhat divided. 

4. Pistils, two, reflexed or bent back, as may be seen on the seed 
c, where the stigmas are permanent 

5. Pgbicasp, is wanting in all umbellate plants. 

6. Seed, c, is round, with its two styles at the summit; it consisla 
of two carpels. 

* Bounisu in Kourrti vhiink Irora (he otndf of iha UnbelUAnB ; nor hsv* thcM 
bIbdIi Diuch beaotrin [he em of aniaMDrit but their will repa; the inKibls of • eare- 
fiil obKi-TilioD. Ths late M. Cuhod ofHonlpelier beaiowcd mare pains upon ihrn 
thin anjr other bolaniai ha* prer done; but tbe world haa, u jtt, been ftToonid with 
>nlT apanofbiireiDarfca. Hia labour* met with a moai uoKnieful check, in ibetm- 
kinanem and mjrtifyinB stupiditr of hia wife, who, in hi* ahaence frain hon>e, i* »-, 
corded lo bava deitrored hia whole h^rbarinm. ■cnpinft off riw dried apecimens for ihs 
■akeof the paper on which ihey wete paatsd I— " iSir Jbswi Edtcard Smilk't Imir^ 
Aufion to^odony." 

What i> aaid of Uie poiaoo bemlock 1 -Oeauribe Fis. ISS. 
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7. Stem, d, is herbaceous, branched. 

8. Lbates, e, narrow, pinnatifid * 

9. Flowers, terminal, iimbelled.t 

In distinsruishing the genera of umbelliferous plants, the fienre. 
margin, and angles of the seeds are much regarded. XKe seeas of 
Che carrot are bristiy, those of the poison hemlock marked with 
ridges, those of the parsnip flat 

Order Trigynia. , ^ * 

This order contains the elder, i^Sambucus^) a shrub which orna- 
ments the fields during the summer, with its clusters of delicate 
white flowers. From the appearance of the blossom you might 
suppose it to be umbelliferous ; the stalks do at first radiate .fh)m 
one common centre^ but afterward they are unequally sub-divided ; 
this arrangement of flowers is called a cyme. The dark, rich pur- 
ple berries of the elder, and the peculiarity of its pithy stem, are 
among its distinguishing, natural characters. 

The snow-bafi. Viburnum^ has a natural afllnity with the elder : 
the flowers in its cymes are more thickly clustered together. Both 
are distinguished by their flat coroUas, which resemble a circular 
piece of paper, with five divisions notched on the border. The only 
seneric dinerence t)etween the snow-ball and the elder is, that the 
former has a berry or pericarp, with one seed, the lattel* with three. 
The snow-ball which is cultivated in shrubberies is an exotic ; but 
there is a native species of viburnum, the oxycoccus, which produces 
showy flowers early in the spring, and is well worth a place in 
pleasure-grounds. . t 

Order TetragfnMh. 

Here we find the grass of Parnassus, {PamasBia,) This is an 
interesting flower ; uie leaves are white, and beautifiilly veined with 
yi^Uow; the stem produces but one flower ; the nectaries are remark 
able for their beauty and singular appearance; they are five in 
number, heart-form, and hollow, surrounded with thirteen little 
threads, each one terminating with a round, glandular substance. 
The plant is said to be a native of Mount Parnassus, in Greece, so 
celebrated in mythology, aus the dwelling of the muses. 

Order Pentagynia, 

In the fifth order we find the flax, Linum^ so called from a Celtic 
word, /tn, a thread. It has a showy, blue flower, with ah erect stem ; 
•a field of flax in blossom presents a very beautiful appearance. The 
cultivated species is said to be of E^ptian origin. It is from the 
liber or inner bark of the stem of this plant, that all linen good«, 
and the finest lawn and cambric, are manufactured. We owe to it, 
in one sense, our literature ; as the paper of which our books are 
made, is mostly fi'om linen rags. The fibres of the stem are not 
only thus important to the comfort of man, by contributing to his 
clothing, and to his intellectual improvement in furnishing a method 
of disseminating knowledge, but the r^eds are highly valuable for 
their oil, called unseed oil. This is used in medicine. The delight- 
fol performances of the painter are executed by means of colours 
prepared with oil, from the seed of the flax, laid upon the canvass 
made from the fibres of its stems. 

* Tile leaves of UrabelUferdiia planta arc mostly compound, and sheathing at the 
base. 

t The description of this plant is ^en on the apthority of NattalL who calls it the 
American coriander, wiiich ne says is found in tbt^ neighbourhood of the Red River. 
The caltivated coriander has a one-leafed involucmm. 



Elder— Si>ow-hall—Ora«8 of Pamassus^-PlajL 
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€>rder Pofygfnia. 

The thirteenth order, containing plants with more than ten pistflsi 
occurs next to the fifth ; there being no plants in the class Pentan- 
dria with six, seven, ^ght, or nine pistite. The yellow root (.Ziem- 
thoriza) is a native (}f the Southern States. It has 5 stamens, 13 
pistils, no calyx, 5 petals, 5 nectaries^ and 5 capsules ; the flowen 
are purple, growing in panides. It ts a low shrub, with a yellow 
root, sometimes used by diers. 

Our explanation of the class Pentaitdria has neciessarily be»i 
somewhat tedious, on account of the number and importance of the 
plants which it contains, few of which, in comparison mth the whole 
we have been able to notice. We do not,. however, expect to make 
you practical botanists by introducing to your observation a few in- 
terestin^ plants ; — this can only be &ne ov gathering flowers, and 
examinmg them according to those rules of analysis which we nave 
endeavoured to explain in the most simple manner. If you study 
flowers, you wMl read about them with pleasure and profit ; if no^ 
remarks upon them will convey little instruction. Sciences ma> 
be unfolded, every facility which books and teaching can give, ma} 
oe placed before the youthful mind; but that mind must itself be ac 
tive, or the germs of knowledge wil) no more take root and expand 
than the seeds of plants would vegetate if thrown upon the bare sui 
face of a granite rock. 



LECTURE XXVII. 

CLASS BSUJXWLtkj CLASS HBPTANDRIA. 
CLASS VL — BEXAlfOIUA. 

Op all the artificial classes, none presents us with so great a num- 
l>er of splendid genera as Hexandna ', most of them.are distinguish- 
ed by buUxms rooUy monocotyledonoua seeds, and endogtnous stems ; 
the palms and some other pmnts of this class have fibrous roots in 
coanexion with the last two characters ^ these are inseparable, the 
nature of the stem, or the manner of its growth, depending on the 
structure of the seed. 

Order Monogynia, 
lAUaeeausplantSt or the family ^ Uu lAUaetde. 

The most prominent group of plants in this class and order, is the 
lily |ribe, comprehending not only the genus of the lily, but the tulip, 
crown-imperial, hya«intn, and many other of our most beautifiil ex* 
otics, as wen as man^ native plants. The liliaceous fiowers have no 
calyx ; the perianth is coloured, and petal^ike; it is usually called 
tlie coroHa. The number of stamens is generally 6. soYnetimes but 
3 ; in the latter case the plant is in the class Triandrla ; the stamens 
are opposite the divisions of the corolla. The serm is triangular. 3- 
celleil, superior. The root is bulbous. The leaves have parallel 
veins.* 



Zantliomt— RemarkB on closing the ezamiiMtion of the class Pentandria^ 
fJlass Hexandria — Natural characters which distinguish plauuof this class — Gener 
al remacks upon the Ltliacee. 




You have already been made acquainted 
with the lily, as it was one of the first flowers 
YOU were taught to analyze. Pliny says the 
^ IDy is' the next in nobility to the rose."* 
Linnsus caHsd the iifiaceons flowers ^Noblet 
of the vegetable kingdom ^ he also called the 
palm-trees *^PrinceM of India^" and the 

grasses PMrnomt, • 

_ 19Q ^^^ ^ ^^ republican country, where aris^ 
*ig. 12W. tocratlc distincfiona among men are discard- 
ed, we win net attempt to introduce orders of nobility among the 
plants. In the lify, which has 6 stamens, there are 6 petals ; 3 of 
tHese are exterioE, 3 interior ; the capsule is 3-eided, with 3 cells, and 
o valves \ the seeds are arranged in 6 rows. This proportion of 
numbers seems to forbid the idea that this^ plant was produced with- 
out the agency of a designing mind. We are ^ot always, however, 
to expect the s$tme ssrmmetry in plants, as has been here remarked. 
It is m the natural, as in the moral world, that, althoudi we see 
ground us such proo6 of order and system, as manifest the superin- 
^ndin^ caje of one Almightv Being, yet we meet with irre^ari- 
tles which we cannot comprehend ; out, although we may admire the 
vder^ we are not tp say that even what seems disorder, is formed 
without a plan. 

** ShtU little haughty ignoranoe pronounce 
Hie worke tinwiee, of which tbo tmalleet part 
Ezceeda the narrow vieionB of his miod f 

The tuUp has no style, but its three^arted stigma is attached to a 
three-cornered germ. The corolla otthe tulip is more expanded at 
the base than that of the lily. The stem of tne tulip is never more 
than one-flowered, while that of the lily usually has a number of 
flowers. In no plant is the variation made by culture, greater than 
in the tuHp; it is said, that of one single species. (Tulipa gesneriana^ 
t'teven hundred varieties are cultivated in Holland. AlK>ut the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, the race for tulips was so great that 
some were sold for four thousand dollars, and one varieQr, called the 
Viceroi, for ten thousand dollars ; but this extraordinary traffic was 
checked by a law, that ito tulip or other flower should tie sold for a 
sum exceeding one hundred and seventy-flve dollars. The amateurs 
of this flower mav truly be said to have had the ttdtthmamoj to have 
rendered such a law necessary. The Crown^mpenalt is a majestic 
flower, and presents, in the regularity of its parts, the curious ap- 
pearance ofits nectaries, ahd 9ie liquid secretion which takes place 
in them, facts of sreat interest both in the departments of botaniced 
classification ana physiology. But we find in the fetid odour of this 
splendid flower, a circumstance which leads us to prefer, as an or- 
nament for our parlours, or as a gift to a fiiend, the humble mignio- 
nette, or the lowly violet 

* *' IMium nobilitaU protimam evL** A French poet, in the Ibllownig tineSi givee 
the liljr a>ank above thefoee. 

** Noble file 4la soleil. le lyt maiettMUt, 
Ytfa Tattre paternal dont il brave lea feoz 
Eleve avec oxdoiA ea tite souveraine i 
n est roi dee fleurti la r^€ est la rtine.** 

t This plant is repreeented at Plate vii. Fig. 4, of the Appendix; the Yvcca almfih 
fCo, which belongs to the same qatoral famuy, is represented at Plate iL Fig. l. The 
Narciraus is repreeented at Plate ? ii. Fig. 7. The Agave, of the Narcissi firauly, ie 
represented at Plate viL Fig. 2, The Pine-apple, belonging to this class and or£f, is 
represented at Plate v. Fig. 3. 

What is said of the lily 1 -Tulip —Tulip mama— Crown- imperiaL 
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Tkb iltnple fact ml^ mrceat to the Toung, that In order to hm 
deairaUe to others, Qiey must De agreeable ; the mere circiunstanoe 
ofa fine person, cannot long render tolerable, the aocVety of one irtt* 
poneeeeB neither useful nor amiable qualities. 
TKi FamUtiifPatiu 

The palms ha«e mostly a liliaceons corolla witti 6 ritauens ; bd 
some are monocious, and others, dloKloos; while a part have fli^ 
stamens and pistils within the aame corolla and belong to tbf dua 
Ilezandna. 
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Fig. 130 rep r e t im 
a young pdm tre^ 
(<^amaropt hmitiUM ;}* 
at a, is dw Sbrons root ; 
b e, repceseota the trideat 
part of tiie stipe, sbov- 
ing, by the lines and 
dotB|, the place of in- 
■erticm or 4be Gnt 
leaves ; c b, represents 
the upper part of the 
stipe, still covered with 
the sheathing bases' of 
the petioles; d, repre- 
sents the crowning 
terminal leaves — these 
are petioled, fon-ahap- 
ed, and plaited when 
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Palms live to a great 
age; they are the pro- 
duct of tropical regions 
and aQ'ord the date, CO 
coa-mit^ and other valu 
able fruits. 
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In this class and order is the Bpiderwort. {Tyadaeaniia.) It has 
3 petals, 3 sepals, and the capsule is S-celled. The leaves 



ance, and constant botanical characters. The Snow-drop is of the 
same natural, as well as artificial order, as the Spiderwort. 

You may be surprised to find, in company with so many elegant 
flowers, the onion and bulrush ; but you must recollect titat the title 
to admission Into this claas and order is 6 stamens and 1 pistil ; and 
BO plant, howevOT humble, with these characteristics, is excluded 

* Althongh we hare deacribed dus pilot nnder the ettta Hexandni, to conlonDitr 
widi the ctuaificalioo Of aomewnura, il i> qiieitiDiiable ^^heIher it doaa n - - ' - 

' — ^^_-! ._ he Appet '■" ""' - ■ "■ - = '■ 

I Pahn-tr 
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le palni'me sa aaen at 
Palmar D«aerib« R» IH>— Spidarwod— Biuubla plaota jilaccd w 
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from a place beside the proud tulip and the noble Illy. The union 
belongs to the natural order of Jussieu, Asphodeli.* 

The Asphodel, which gives name to the family, was. among the 
ancients, a funereal plant ; it was made to grow around the tomb«, 
and a belief prevailed that the manes of the departed were nourish- 
ed by its roots. An inscription upon a venr ancient tomb com- 
■lences thus, ^ I am nourished by the AsphodeU^ This plant was sup- 
posed by the ancient poetB, to erow in abundance upon Ae borders 
of the infernal regions. Fig. 129 represents a flower of the Asphodel 
family, {Eucomis.) 

The genus Scilla is an exotic, containing the squilL a medicinal 
plant, and the hare-bell of English poets ; the latter is Scilla nuttme^ 
or nodding' ; it abounds in the woods and elens of Scotland, and has 
a very slenier scape. Thus Scott, in the ^' Lady of the Lake,'' says 
of Ellen Douglas, 

** E?eii the slight haie-bell raised its head 
Elastic fipom her airy tread." • 

The flower which we call hare-bell, is the Campanula roiundifih 
Ua ; this is very common near waterfaDs, and upon rocks in other 
situations. The barberry (Berberis) is common in New-England ; 
its stamens possess an unusual degree of irritability ; they recline 
Qpon the petals, but when the bases of the filaments are touched by 
any substance, they instantly spring towards the pistil. 

You may have observed, that almough we have remarked upon 
the beauty of some flowers to be found in this class, nothing nas 
been said of their utUitv ; the truth is^ that the former, as is too often 
the case with external beauty, constitutes their chief merit: when 
we compare the advantages which the world derives from the costly 
race of showy tulips, with the utility of the humble flax, we feel that 
though we may admire the one, reason would teach us to prefer the 
other. May you from this derive a moral lesson, which shall sug- 
gest to your minds some truths applicable to our own race as wSl 
as the planta 

The genus ConvaUaria contains the Utar of the valley, and manv 
other delicate and interesting species. Among these are Solomon's 
seal. This name is supposed to have been taken from certain marks 
on its v'oots, resembling the impressions made bv a seaL It was for- 
meily much celebratedfor mecucinal properties.! 

Ord4T Digynia, 

Wo here find the Rice (Oryza;) this belongs to the familv of 
grasses, which you have already met with in the class Triandria ; 
out this plant having six stamens, is separated by the artificial sys- 
tem from the tribe to which it is allied by natural characters. No 
!)lant in the world appears of such general utility as an article of 
bod. It is the prevading rarain of Asia, Africa, the southern parts 
of America, and is exported into every part of North America and 
Europe. 

Ordkr THgyHia. 

We here find the genus Rumex^ which contains the dock and sorrel ; 



• The Draemna drocOt belonging to this fiimilr. is repieaented in Plate L Fig. 8* of 

t Gmaid, a Tenr ancient botanist^has the following curious passage. "Tbe root 
of Solomorrs seal stamped, while it is fresh and greene, and applied, taketh away in 



one nighL or two at the most, any bruse, black or blew spots gotten by fals. 
man's wilfulness, in stumbling upon their hasty husband's fists, or such like.^ 
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Aspoodelt— Scilla— Hare-bell— Barbervy— Flowers of this class more remarkable 
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the flowera have no proper cnrolla, but the alx stunenB and thre* 
pialUs are surrounded by a six-leaved calyx, or what, in this cnse^ 
mav be called a perianth. 

The Colckicum or meadow-aafiron of England la a medlcina] 
plant, in some repute among phyaiciana. The root is a lar^se. egg- 
shaped bulb ; in spring several narrow leaves arise, but the flower 
does not appear tUl September. The germ Ues buried in the root 
all winter, and is raised in spring, to perfect- its seeds before the next 
season. The Sowers are pale purple. 

CLAB8 m. BBPTANDBU. 

Order fl^mQgyTtia. 

The first order of this class contains the chick winter-green, ( 7V/- 
tntalU ;) this plant has a caljrx with 7 leaves, or sepals, and Uie co- 
rolla is 7-parted. One species is said to defend its stamena against 
injury firom rain, by cloamg its petals and hanging down Its h^ad Id 
wet weather. 

The Gidtlvated Horse-chestnut, jEscuIu9, 
(Ffg. 131,) is a native of the northern part 
of Asia, and was introduced into Europe 
about the year 1500; it was not probably 
brought to America until some time after 
I the settlement of this country by Euro- 
I peans. It is a small tree which produces 
white flowers, variegated with red, crowded 
together in the form of a panicle; the whole 
resemblinga pyramid, in appearance it is 
very showy, and the more agreeable to us, 
as we have so few trees whose flowers are 



the stamens, however, do not vary as to number. The seeds have u 
resemblance to chestnuts, but their taste is bitter. There are several 
native species of this plant in the southern and western states. The 
horse-chestnut exhibits in^ts buds, in a very conspicuous manner, 
the woolly envelope which surrounds the young flowers, the scales 
which cover this envelope, and the varnish which covers the wholf^ 
The stems and branches of this tree afford good subjects for study- 
ing the formation and growth erf" woody or exogenous stems. 

Ordtr T't^ragynia. 

There is but one plant with four pistils known In the class Hep. 
tandria ; this alone constitutes the fourth order ; its common natne 
is lizard's-tail, (Saitrvrut.) It has arrow-shaped leaves, flowers 
destitute of a corolla, and growing upon a spike ; it is to be found in 
stagnant waters. 

Order Hepiagyitlit. 

The SepUs, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, is considered aa 
the most perfect plant in this class ; it has 7 stamens, 7 pistils, 7 pe- 
tdls, a calyx 7-paited, end 7 germs, (one to each pistil,) which genus 
fecome 7 capsules, or seed vessels. 

Heptandria is the smallest of all the classes ; we do not find here, 
as in most of the other classes, any natural families of plants ; but 
the few genera which it contains differ not only in natural characters 

ft'om other plants, but they seen~ '" *" — ' 

semblance among themselves. 

Colchjcum-Wh«Lplinti>in the isl order of ihe Tth cIawt-Wl«tb aaid ol 
Hdiae-cnHlnur 1 — Saoruriu— What eiaroplo is given at the order HcpiasTnia^ 
«arka upoa ihe claM Kcprandna. 
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Ordar Aionogynuu 

Tbb eighth class, although not large, contains some 
beautiful and useful plants. One of me first which we 
shall notice is the scabish, {Oenothera,) sometimes called 
evening primrose. Many species of this are common to 
our country ; some nrow to the hei^t of five feet The 
flowers are generally of a pale yellow, and in some 
species they remain closed during the greater part of 
the day, and open as the sun is near settins. This pro- 
cess of their opening is very curious, the cSiyx suddenly 
springs out and turns itself back quite to the stem, and 
the p^ls being thus released from the confinement in 
which they had oeen held, immediately expand. There 
are few flowers which thus hail the getting sun, though 
many salute it at its rising. The flowers of the (Eno- 
thera are thickly clustered on a spike, and it is said that 
each one, after enanding once, fades, and never again blos- 
soms.*^ This singular flower has oeen ooserved in dark nights to 
throw out a light resembling that of phosphorus. The. regularity of 
its parts render it a^^d example of the eighth class; the difierent 
parts of its corolla preserve in their divisions the number four, or 
half the number of stamens. It has 4 large, yellow petals, the stig- 
ma is 4-clefl, capsule 4-celled, 4-valved, the seeds are afl&xed to a 4- 
sided receptacle. 

The evening primrose belongs to an order of dicotyledonous 
plants caDed Gnagr«;t the characters of which, are four petals 
above the caljrx; stamens inserted in the same manner, and equal 
or double the number of petals ; the firuit a capsule or berry. To 
this natural order belongs the willow herb, (£?pito6tum,) a very 
Drenching plant with red flowers and feathery seeds. The cranber- 
ry {Oxycoccut) also belongs to the same family, but having ten 
stamens, is placed in the class Decandria ; a natural aflinity being 
made to yield to the artificial system. The fruit of the cranberry 
consists of lar^ scarlet berries^ which contain tartaric acid. The 
flowers are white, they have a four-toothed, calyx, and corolla four- 
parted. It id found in sWamps in various parts of North America. 
The ladies' ear-drop, Pufchsicu (see fig. 131,) is a beautiful exotic. 
It has a funnel-form calyx, of a onlliant red colour ; the petals are 
almost concealed by the calyx, they are purple, and rolled round 
the stamens, which are long, extending themselves beyond the col- 
oured calyx. This plant is a native of Mexico and South America, 
except one species, from the Island of New Zealand. Ten species 
are said, by horticulturists, to be cultivated ; but some of them are, 
probably, rather varieties, than distinct species. 

The heathy (Erica) is not known to be indigenous to this coun- 
try; many species have been introduced. The common heath 

♦ W. Barton. 

t The oominon French name for the erenn g primrose, is Onagri, 
t The term keaih w Mid to have ori^i.sted from an old Sazon word, alluding to the 
luai which the plant afTords as fuel ; it ia osed in England for heating OTena. 

Kvrning Primroee-rWhat are thechanicteri«tic8 of t^r natural ordor Onagri and 
wUa ulaala belong to itl^Ladivs* ear-dr>i} • F««^rh. 
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{Erica dnerea) has bell- form flowers, small and delicate, with the 
colour pink, or var3ring into other colours ; the flowers intermixed 
with the delicate green leaves produce a fine effect The kind ol 
soil necessary to me growth of me heath, is the peat earth, so com- 
mon in Bn^and and Scotland, in which countries this plant abounds; 
thus Scott says of lus Lady of the Lake, 

** A fbot more tight, a step more true, 

Ne'er from the heath-flower bmsh'd the dew." 

In the Highlands of Scotland, the poor make use of the heath to 
thatch the roofs of their cottag^ $ their beds are also made of it 
The field in which this plant grows is termed a heath or heather. 

**The Erica here, 
That o*er the Oaledoaian hilia sabMme^ 
Spreads its dark mantle, wlure the beea delight 
Tx> seek their purest honey, flourishes^ 
Sometimes with bells like amethysts, and then 
Paler, and shaded, like the maiden's cheek, 
With gradual blouiee; other while, as white 
As frost that hangs upon the wintry spray." 

The Daphne is a rare plant ; one species is called the Lace-bark 
tree, firom the resemblance of its inner bark or liber to net-work Or 
lace. This bark is very beautifiil, consisting of layers which may 
be pulled out into a fine white web, three or four feet wide ; this is 
sometimes used for ladies' dresses, and may even be washed without 
injiury. Charles L of England, was presented by the governor of 
Jamaica with a cravat made of this wek). Ttie plant is a native of 
the West Indies. 

The Nasturtion (TyojHsolum) is a very commohly cultivated ex- 
otic It has not a reg^arity or parts ; the divisions are not four or 
eight, which we might expect from its eight stamens, but the calyx is 
eiSier four or five-parted, and the corolla is five-petalled. The fiiiit 
consists of three seeds ; these are used for pickles. " The generic 
name (l^roptBohim) signifies a trophy-platU ; this alludes to its use for 
decorating tritunphal arche& or to the resemblance of its peltate 
leaves to shields as well as its flowers to golden helmets pierced 
through and stained with blood.''* 

Chder THgynia, 
This order contains the Buckwheat, {Polygonum^) which was 
classed by Linnaeus in the same natural order as the dock, pigweed, 
dbc., " having flowers destitute of beauty and gay colouring." The 
genus is extensive, containing many plants whicn are considered as 
common weeds. The fagopyrwn is the true buckwheat ; the meal 
obtained by grindinz its seed, is much esteemed for cakes ; these are 
caUed slap-jacks in New-England, in England, crumpits. The Po- 
lygonum is variable in its niunber of stamens ; the seed is a triangu 
lar nut 

We here find the beautifol plant Paris, which is said to have been 
named after a prince of ancient Troy, remarkable for his beauty. 
In every part or the flower there is the most perfect regularity ; tfio 
numbers four and'eight prevailing in the divisions. It has 8 stamens, 
4 pistils, 4 petals, 4 sepals, a 4-sid€3 and 4-celled pericarp, which con- 
tains 8 seeds, and 4 large spreading leaves, at a little distance be- 
low the flower. Thecolour ofthe wnole is green. The plant is #a.H 
to be narcotic. It is a native of England. 

• Sir J. E. Sttuin. 

Laoe-bark tree— Nasturtion— Second order— Third ordei^-Fourth order. 
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CLlflS □L^BHHfeAJIDRtA. 

Order Monogynia, 

T14s is also a very small class. In theJirMt 
Order we find the genus Lauru$, which m- 
clu4es the cinnamon, bay, sasswas, cam- 
phor) spice-bush, &c. The bay {Lmaru9 no- 
hilis) is a native of Italy ; the Komans consi« 
dered it a favourite of the Muses. The em- 
peror Tiberius wore it not only as a triumphal 
crown, but as a protection against thunder i 
it being thought that Jupiter had a particular 
regard for the plant The laurel, as well as 
the olive, was considered as an emblem of 
peace ; it was sometimes called laurus pact' 
jeroy the peace-bearing laurel. Branches o! 
laurel carried among contending armle^ were 
considered as a signal for the cessation of 
arms. Poets crowned with laureL were called 
laureates. Camphor is the produce of the Laurus camjjkoroj a large 
tree which grows in Japan. ^ The Laurus cinncnnomum is a tree 
which grows to the height of twenty feet ; it sends out numerous 
branches crowned with^ a smooth bark. The leaves are of a bright 
green, standing in opposite pairs. The petals are six, of a greenish 
white colour. The fruit is a* pulp^ pericarp enclosing a nut This 
tree is a na^e of Ceylon, where it grows v^ry comstton in woods 
and hedges. The imik>rt»d ciimamon is the ini^r bark (liber) of 
the tree : it is remarkable that the leaves, fruit, and root, all ^iela oil 
of very different qualities. That firoduced from the leaves is called 
the oil of ehves; that obtained from the fruit is of a thick consist* 
ence, very fragnmt, and is made into candles for the use of the king ; 
the baric of the roots aflbrds an aromatic oil, called the oil of cam* 
fkor. The Sassafras-tree (Laurus ea9$afrtui) is a native American 
plant; when first introduced into Europe, it sold for a great price^ 
the oil being highly valued- for medicinal uses. It grows on the bor- 
ders of str^uns and in woods ; it is often no larger thim a shrub ; 
its flowers are yeUow ; its finfit, blue-berries. The Laurus benzoin^ 
called Spice-bush, has scariet berries, and is an aromatic planf^ 

Fig. 133, ^t represents a flower of the Butomas, {flowering ru$h ;) 
the petals are six ; they are ovate. The umbellatus is the only spe- 
cies known ; the 'flowers grow in rose-coloured umbels. It is found 
in wet groonds, and near the mai^gin of lakes and ponds. 

Order TVigynia. 

The third Order presents .us with but one genus; but this renders 
the order important ; it is the Rhubarb. (Rheum.) In one species, the 
Rhbum tariarictan^ the leaves are acid, and on this account, when 
younff, they are used for making pies. This plant is a native of Tar- 
tary, but now common in our e^aens. The RBEim palmatum is the 
plant which produces the medicinal rhubarb ; this is obtained from 
the roota^ vmch are thick, fleshv, and yellow. This plant is cultiva- 
ted in Bn^nd, and is remarkable for the rapidity or its growth. An 
Bngf ish wrilier,!t asserts that its stem has been known to grow more 
than eleven feet in three months; its leaves are five feet m circum- 



♦ Woodville. 



t See also Appendix, Plate vul Fig. 4. t Woodville. 
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ference: th* root growi to a great size ; some roots have been bn- 
ported Irom Turlcey which weighed more than seventy pounds. At 
Fig. 133, b, is a flower of the genus Rhtum. 

We have dwell somewhat at length upon exotics, because they 
are seldom described In botanical worira In common use. If you be- 
come interested in the study of plants, you will naturallv' wish to 
know something about those which you are in the habit orusing for 
food, or medicine, or to which, as in the laur«i of the ancients, ailu> 
slons are often made in the booths which you read. But you cannot 
iMcome procticai botanists without much observation of our native 
plants. You must seek them in their own home& in the cleRs of 
roclcs, by the side of brooks, and in the shady woods ; it is there yoa 
will find nature in her unvltiated simpiici^. We do not go to the 
crowded city to find men exhibiting, undisguisedly, the feelings of 
the heart The flower transplanted from its rural abodes, exhibits 
In the splendid sreen-house, a physical metamorphosis, not less re- 
markable than the moral change which luxury too often producet 
npoQ the character of man. 



LECTURE ZZIZ. 



Plutts of this clnts have ten stamens, but this circumstance alone 
would not distinguish them from some of the other classes ; the 
number of stamens must not only be ten, but these must be distinct 
from each otiier ; that is, neither united by their filaments t>elow, nor 
by their anthers above. Other classes, Monadeiphia, Diadelphia, 
Oynandria, and the two classes with the stamens and pistils on 
separate flowers^ ma^ also have ten stamens ; but circumstancea 
respecting the situation of these organs distinguish these classes 
from each other. 

In the ^it Order of the tenth class, we 
find some plants with papilionaceous corol- 
las ; these, because their filaments are not 
united, are separated from the natural family 
to which they belong, and which are mostly 
in the class Diadelphia. Among those whicn 
are thus removed fi-om the class where from 
their general appearance they ra^ht have 
p been looked for. IS the wild indigo, {Baptiria,') 
tg a handsome plant with yellow flowers, two 
:k or three feet in height, and very branching] 
^ the stem and leaves are of a Dlnish green. 
This is found in dry sandy woods; it was 
used as a substitute for indigo during the time of the American rev- 
olution. 

The Cassia ^tu/o, a native of the Indies contains in its legume i 
pulp which is much valued in medicine, and known by the name of 
Cassia. The Ctmak. aenna furnishes the senna used in medicine ; 
ttiis species ^ws in Egypt and Arabia. One species, the Cisma 
marylatidica is called American senna, on account of its medicinal 

irnih, ir 'hich the Ratittt 
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qualities. Another flpeof'es, nictitans, has small yellow flowers, and 
beautiful pinnate leaves, which remain folded at night; it shrinks 
back from the touch, for which reason it is called the American 
sensitive plant 

A plant caUed bj the Ind'ans, Red-bud, (Cbrcis canadensU^) be- 
longs to this class. It is a large tree, appearing as early as April, 
loaded with clusters of fine crimson flowers ; the leaves, which are 
targe and heart-shaped, do net appear as early as the blossoms. 
The beautiful aspect of the tree attracts to it many insects, particu- 
larly bumblebees. A botanist* says. " I have often observed hun- 
dreds of the common bumblebees lying dead under these trees while 
in flower." This is not the only example of fatal consequences 
which result from trusting too much to external appearances 1 This 
tree is not improperly cded Judas' tree. 

The three genera of plants which we have now noticed, bear fruit 
in that kind of pod called a legume; this is the case in general with 
the papilionaceous flowers. 

The rue (Ruta) is an exotic, which gives name to one of Jus- 
sieu's natural orders called RtUacecB; these plants have a monosepa- 
lous calyx; five petals, altematine with the lobes of the calyx; the 
germ is large ana superior, (See Fig. 134, a.) 

At 6, Fig. 134, is a representation of a flower of the Saxifra^ a 
▼ery extensive genus ; one species of which, an exotic, sometimes 
called bee&teak geranium, is much cultivated as a green-house 
plant; it Is very hardy; its leaves are roundish and hairy; it sends 
forth creeping shoots. 

This class and order presents us with the Wlntergreen tribe; 
plants which ar^ more or less shrubbv, with monopetalous. bell-form 
corollas and evergreen leaves. In shady woods, where the soil is 
loose and rich, we find, in June and July, the spicy winterjgreen, 
( GaultheriOy) a perennial plant which grows to the height of eight or 
ten inches ; the pleasant taste of the teaves and fruit of this plant, 
Is well known to the children of this country ; the drooping blossom 
is very delicate and beautiful, consisting of a bell-form corolla, (not 
unlike the lily of the valley,) the colour of which is tinged with 
pink. Though you may have oflen enjoyed eating the fruit and 
leaves of the wintergreen, you will experience a delight which this 
mere pleasure of sense could not have afibrded, when in your bo- 
tanical rambles in the woods you chance to meet witii this plant in 
blossom, with its littie flowers just peeping out from a bed of dry 
leaves ; you may then have the pleasure of a beautiful object of 
•isht, with the intellectual gratification of tracing those characters 
which give it a definite place in scientific arrangement Amone the 
wintergreen tribe are two genera, Pjrrola and Chimaphila, which 
by some botanists have been included under one ; but they appear 
to be suffictentiy distinct from each other to constitute a separate 

g^nus. These plants were classed by Linnsus in the natural or ier 
icornes, or two horns, alluding to the two protuberances, llice 
straight horns, which appear on ueir anthers. 

A great proportion of the plants in the first order of the tentn 
class are to be found in shady woods in June and July. We can 
here enumerate but few of them. We will, however, mention the 
Monotropa, a most cunoua littie plant; — several stems of a few 
inches in heig^ form a olust^ ; each stem supports a single flower, 

» W. p. C. Btf ton. __«_. 

''7>rci»— Natural ordar /?H<r<sg — Si Tifragi— Wintciyem ttibe— Monotropa, or In- 
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retenilittng a tobacco oipe. The stems are scaly, but without leaves , 
the whole plant is perfectiy white, and looks as if made of wax ; it 
is sometimes called Indian-pipe. You must look for this in shady 
woods near the roots of ola trees, in June or July. 

Rhododendron, or, as it is sometimes callecL mountain laurel or 
rose-bay, an everffreen with lar^ and beautiful oval leaves, is found 

growing on the sides of mountams, or in wet swamps of cedar ; il 
ourishes beneath the shade of trees ; the pink and white flowers 
appear in large showy clusters, and continue in bloom for a long 
period; they nave a 5-toothed calyx, a 5-clefL funnel-form, some- 
what iiregular corolla, stamens 10, sometimes half the number, cap- 
sule ^-celled, 5-vcdved. At ^ig. 134, c, is a flower of the genus Ledum. 
which is found in the same family as the Rhododendron ; it has a 
very small calyx, and a flat, five-parted corolla. 

Connected by natural relations to the two genera above mention- 
ed, is the American laurel, (ifaZmta,) a splendid shrub, sometimes 
found ten or thirteen feet high. On the Catskill mountains, it is said 
to have been seen twenty feet in height; the flowers grow in that 
kind of cluster called a corymb ; they are either white or red ; but 
tills fair and beautiful shrub is of a poisonous nature, particularly 
fatal to sheep who are attracted towards it ; one species of th^ 
Kalmia is on this account called sheep-laureL 

Among the plants which have a place in this part of the artificiaj 
83rstem, is the Dionaa muscipukr^ or Venus' ny-trap. This is a 
native of North Carolina; the leaves spring from the roots ; each 
leaf has, at its extremi^, a kind of appenaa^ like a smajl leaf 
doubled ; this is bordered on its ed^es by glands resembling hairs, 
and containing a liquid that attracts msects; but no sooner does the 
unfortunate insect alight upon the lea( than with a sudden spring 
it closes, and the UtUe prisoner is crushed to death in the miost oi 
the sweets it had imprudently attempted to seize; after the insect, 
overcome by the closeness of the grasp, has expired, the leaf again 
unfolds itself. Although we may account for tius phenomenon b« 
attributing it to the irritability of the plant, we have only ramove J 
the difficulty by adducing a cause whic^h itself remains to be ex- 
plained. We shaU in a future lecture make some remarks upon the 
irritability, or, as it is sometimes called, sensibility of plants. 

Order Digfnia, 

This order contains the Ebfdrangea, an eleeant Bast Indian exo- 
tic ; a species of this plant, a shrub with white flowers, is said to have 
t>een found on thebimks of the Schuylkill river. 

The Pink tribe, of the natural order CarvophyUetBj is composed of 
plants belonging to this class, some of which have three styles, others 
have five, but the greater part have two, and therefore belong to the 
2d order. The exotic genus Diantktu, containing the carnation, and 
other garden-pinks, and sweet-william, is a great favourite with flo- 
rists, who gravely tell us what varieties we ought most to admire ; as 
if fashion, and not nature, were to regulate our emotions* The seed 
of the carnation often produces a dinerent kind of flower from its 
parent A writer on the culture of flowers, observes, that a florist 
may consider himself fortunate, i^ in the course of his life, he should 
be able to raise six superior carnations ;-^ut the hope that such 
success may crown his labours, he thinks a sufficient stimulus to con- 
tinued exertions. Such contracted views of nature and of the pur- 

* See Appendix, Plato £L Fig. o. 
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8Dlti most enncbling to man, are too contemptible to neod a com- 
ment To degrade the beautifti] ant innocent employment of culti- 
vating plants, by rivalries to produce a flower that may claim to be 
distii^pii, shows that theserpent still lingers in Eden. Let Uie flow- 
er-garden be a retreat firom low and grovelling competitions, the pro- 
moter of innocence^ of benevolence to man,, and devotion to Qod. 

Order TW^ynia. 

We here find the eenus Sujsne, one species of which is called the 
^atch-fly ', another, me noctumoj or night-blooming, is, 

**Tfaftt Silene who declines 
The garish noonlide^s blasiiig hAt ; . 
But when the evening crescent shinesi 
Gives all her sweetness to the night" 

Another genus, the sandwort, is the 

" ArenarUt^ who creeDS 

Among the loose and liqoid sands.'' 

Order Peniagynia. 

The corn-cockle {Agroatemma) is very common in corn-fields ; al- 
though troublesome, and regarded as but a weed, it is a handsome 
pink^ike plant, bearing a purple blossom. In its generic character 
It differs little firom tl^ eenus which contains the pink, except in 
havinff five pistils instead of two, on which account it is placed in 
the filth order. 

Here is also found the Sorrel, (Oxaiia,) which produces the oxalic 
acid, similar in its properties to the acid obtaii^d from lemons ; it is 
poisonous, and not known as a medicinal article, but is important in 
the arts. 

Order Deeagynia. 

In this order is the Poke-weed, (Phytolacca^) a very common plant, 
(bund on the borders of fields and road-sides ; the fruit consists or 
large, dark berries, often used by children for the purpose of colour- 
dig purple. The young shoots are tender, and are sometimes eaten 
as a substitute for asparagus. The flower of this plant presents us 
with 10 stamens, 10 styles, a calyx with 5 white sepals reserabline 
a corolla, a beny superior, (above the germ,) with 10 cells, and 10 
sceos. 

We have completed our review of the first groups of classes, or 
Chose which depend upon the number of stamens ; in our next lecture 
we shaU consider the two classes which depend on the number and 
nutertion of the stamens. 

Plants in the ordwTrigrnia— Order Pentagynia— Describe the Poke- weed. 
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LECTURE XXX. 

CLASS XL — lOOBAlfDitlA. 

Had we followed the classificatioD which 
has. until recently, been admitted by writein 
on Dotany, we should have met with the class 
Dodecandria, from Dodeka^ 12, and andriOf 
stamen ; it was not, as you might infer from 
the name, confined to 12 stamens, but contain 
ed from 10 to 20, without any regard to their 
insertion. This class produced much confu- 
sion in the science; for it is found that plants 
having more than ten stamens, frequently vary 
as to Uieir nwnber ; — there being no difficult 
in distributing all plants of this class in the 
two next, it has^bv consent of most botanists, 
been left out of the system ; and the plants 
which it contained, are arranged under Ico- 
sandria, if the stamens are on the caXyx^ and Polyandria^ if the sta- 
mens are inserted upon the receptcuUe, The manner oftnsertion is 
dtways the same in tne same genus, and therefore there can be no 
confusion with respect to determining the classes upon this principle. 
You will observe, that this omission of one class, changes the 
numbers of the remaining classes; as Icosandria, which was former- 
ly the twelfth, is now the eleventh, and so on with the other clashes. 
It is on account of these changes, that we wish you to learn the 
classes by their appropriate names, as Monandria, Diandria, rather 
than to confine yourselves merely to the numbers, as 1st 2d, dbc 
Besides, the name of each class is generally expressive of^ its cha- 
racter, and will, when you understand its derivation, convey to you 
the idea of this character, which, by the number alone, could not be 
done ; for example, the term ten^ cIclss^ conveys no idea but that ol 
mere number; but the classical name Decandria, from deka^ ten. 
and andria^ stamens, reminds you of the circumstance on which the. 
class is founded. 

The name Icosandria, from eikosiy 20, and andria^ stamens, seems 
not^ however, exactly well chosen to represent the eleventh class, 
which is not confined to twenty stamens, having sometimes as few 
as ten, and in some cases nearlv a hundred stamens. An American 
botanist* has proposed to call the class CalycandriOj from C3]yx and 
andrioy as the insertion of the stamens on the calyx is the essential 
circumstance on which the class depends ; this change has been ap- 
proved, but the old name is still used. Thus, with respect to the 
name^yen to the great American continent, all allow it should have 
been Columbia, afier Columbus, its discoverer ; but when once cus- 
tom has sanctioned a name, it becomes very difficult to overcome 
this authori^. 

Ordtr Monogynia. 

We meet here with the Prickly-pear tribe^ (Caetett^"! in which the 
C ctus is the most important eenus. Jussieu included in this natural 
order, the ciurant and gooseoerry ; but Lindiey has formed them 

• Daiiinffton. 

What IB said of tha claM whidi is omitted in this part of the srsteiii ?— WHt is ii 
jnportaDt to learn the apiiropriate names of the classes, rather thkn their numbera 7 
—What ftame has bssopropOMd as s snhstitate for loosandiial— The Cactns tribe. 
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Into a separate order, called Cfrossulaceay from Orossularia, the 
goosebeny. The species of Cactus are very numerous ; among the 
most splendid is the night-blooming Cereus, (Cactus grandijlorus,) 
having flowers nearly a foot in diameter, with the calyx yellow, and 
the petals white. The blossoms begin to expand soon after the set- 
ting of the sun, and close before its rising, never again to open.' An- 
other species, {speciossissimus,) with flowers like crimson velvet, is 
stiU more superb than the grandiflorus. The different species of Uiis 

genus are distinguished by a diversity of common names ; when 
le^ are of a rotmd form, they are called Mebm thistleM ; when more 
cylindrical and erect, 'Torek thistleM ; when creeping, with lateral 
flowers, Cerewes; and when composed of a stem resembling flat- 
tened leaves. Prickly pears. 

Plants of the Cactus tribe are mostly destitute of leaves, but the 
sterna often iq>pear like a series of thick fleshy leaves, one growing 
from the top of another. The beautifid die. called cocmneal, is 
obtained froan an* insect of this name, which reeds upon theCiictus 
cochinUlifer, The Cactus opuntia, or true prickly pear, is found na- 
tive in the United States.* 

The family AmygdaltB of Lindley, comprehends the peach and 
almond of the genus Amygdalus, with the ^lum, cherry, and pome- 
granate. These, which were placed by Jussieu in his order Rosaceas 
or rose-like plants, seem very properqr separated. The character- 
istics of this tribe are a calyx 5-toothed, petals 5; stamens about 20. 
situated on the calyx; ovary superior, one-celled. The fruit a 
drupe. Trees -or shrubs. The leaves and kernel contain prussic 
aciat 

Pbukus is the genus which contains the various kinds of the 
plimi. cherry, and sloe ; this genus, according to ancient writers, 
was brought from Sjrria into Greece^ and from thence into Italy. 
The Roman poets often notice its frmt We have several native 
apecies of it 

The pomespranate (Punica) is a shrubby tree, which is a native 
of Spain, Italy, and Barbary, and flowers from June till September. 
The Greek writers were acquainted with it, and we are told by 
Pliny, that its fruit was sold in the neighbomrhood of Carthage. It 
is cultivated in England and in the United States ; not for its fruit, 
which does not come to perfection so i^iX north, but on account of 
its large and beautiful scarlet flowers, which render it an ornamen- 
tal plant At Fig. 135, a, is the flower of the pomegranate, {Punica 
^anaium;) 6, represents the stamens of the same, as adhering to 
Uie calyx. 

The genus Amtodauts contains the peach and the almond. The 
' latter is a native of warm countries, and seemp to have been known 
kk the remotest times of antiquity. 

The four following orders in the class Icusandriaj are included 
mder one, called Di-pentagynia, signifying two and nve pistils. 

We find here an important natural order, the PomaceasJ or apple 
^ribe. This is included in Jussieu's Rosaces, or rose-like plants ; 
tint although the flowers of the apple genus have a strong resem- 
blance to that of the rose, the difference in the fruit seems to render 

• For illoBtnitioiis of this funily, see Plate I FignretS, ^ and 7. 
t Now known in chenustry at Ayefrocyofaic acid. 
t So called from Pofnum^ an apple. 



Pamflf AmfsdalA—Pninne— Pomegranate— AmyRdalua-^Order Di-pentamrnia. 
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this division proper. In this tribe, the most important eenvi Is Py- 
rus, which contains the apple and pear. The varieties of Uie»e friiiu 
are the effects of cultivation, not the produce of different 8pecie& 
By means of grafting, or inoculation, good fruit may be prodikjed 
upon a tree which before produced a poorer kind. 

Jussieu divided his natural order Rosaces into the fi>Dowing sec- 
tions ; the Pomaceay with fruit fleshy, like the apple and pear; the 
Ro9<t^ having urn-form calyxes i AmygddUt^ having dnipe-hke fruits. 

Ord^r Poligtywia, 

The rose tribe {RoHicea) resemble the appie tribe, in tbe appear- 
ance of the blossooL but tfaie fruit, instead of being a Pome, consists, 
either of nuts containing one-seeded acines, as Qie rose, or of ber- 
ries, as the strawberry. The leaves have two stipules at their base. 
The rose unchanged by cultivation has but five p^als. We have 
few indigenous species of this genus ; among these, are the small 
wild rose, the sweel brier, and swamp rose. Red and white roses 
are remaricable in English history as emblems of the houses of 
York and Lancaster ; when those £unilies contended fbr the crown, 
in the reign of Henry the Sixth, the white rose dislingoisbed the par- 
tisans or the house of York, and the red those of Lancaster. 
Among the nations of the Bast, particulariy in Persia, the rose flour- 
ishes in great beauty and is himly valued. The Persians poetically 
imagine a peculiar svmpathy between the rose and the nightingale 

The Blackberry (jRtinu) has a flower rese]]^)linff the rose in 
general aspect ; there are several species of the Rubus, one which 
produces the common blackberry, another tbe red raspberry, another 
the black raspberry, and another the dewbeny^ One species, the 
odoratus, proauces large and beautiftil red flowers, the frmt of wnich 
is dry ana not eatable. 

The Strawberry belongs to the same natural and artificial order as 
the Rose. The gathering of strawberries in the fields, is among the 
rural enjoyments of children, which in after life are recollected with 
pleasure, not unfi'equenfly mingled with melancholy reflections, upon 
the contrast of that happy season, with the sorrows with which 
matnrer years are often shaded. The finit of the strawberry, as was 
remarked in the claaBification of fruits^ is not property a berry, but 
a coUection of se^s, iml>edded in a flesti^ receptacle. 

Icosandria furnishes us with a great variety of fin6 fruits, more 
perhaps than any other of the artificial classes. A great proportion 
of the genera to l>e found in this class, are natives of the United 
States. 



LECTURE XXXI. 

CLASS Xn.— POLTAHDBIA* 



In this class we find the stamens separate from the calyx, and at- 
tached to the receptacle or top of the flower-stem. The number of 
stamens varies from twenty to some hundreds. This class does not, 
like the one we have last examined, contain many delicious fruits, 
but abounds in poisonous and active vegetables. The mode of in- 
sertion of the stamens is to be regarded in considering the wholesome 



Order Pommet m P ynia, Tarieties by grafting-Order RiMaoMB ifivkladiiito sectio « 
-Roae trib«— Blackberrx— StrawberiT—Glaas Polyandria. 
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Pig. 136. qualities of plants ; it is asserted that no plant 

with the stamens on the caljrz is poisonous ; we 
know that many with the stamens upon the recep- 
tacle are so. 

We find in the first order some flowers of a 
curious appearance, as the Mandrake, or May- 
apple, (Podofhyllum i) the distinction between 
this ana the mandrake of the ancients, was re- 
marked imder the class Pentandria. Tnis plant 
is very conunon in moist, shady places, where 
you may often see great numbers growing toge- 
ther ; each stem supports a large white nower, 
and two lar^e, peltate, palmate leaves ; its yellow 
fruit is eaten by many as a dehcacy ; the root is medicinal. 

The Side-saddle flower (Sarracenia) is a curious and elegant 
plant ; it has large leaves proceeding directly from the root These 
leaves form a kind of cup, capable of containinga ^ or more of 
water, with which liquid they are usually fiUed. The stem is of that 
kind called a scape, growing to the height of one or two feet, bearing 
one large purple flower. This plant is found in swamps ; its com- 
mon name, Side-saddle flowfer, is given in reference to the form of 
its leaf. It is sometimes called Adam's cup, in reference also to the 
shape of the leaf No foreign plant, as an object of ciuriosity, can 
exceed this native of our own swamps ; it is well worth the trouble 
of cultivation by those who are fond of collecting rare plants.* 

The whke Pond lily ^Nywiphaa)i is a splendid American i^ant, 
very firagrant, and with a larger leaf than almost any other ];ioitheni 
plant This flower closes at evening and sinks under the water ; at 
the return of day, its blossoms rise above the surface and expand. 
The yellow Pond lily, (A^tip&ar,) though less showy, is equally cu- 
rious in its structure. 

In this artificial class and order is the Tea-tree, (Thba $) of this 
plant there are two species, the bohea tea, (boheoj) and the green 
tea, (viridis.) It is a small evergreen-tree or shrub, much branched, 
and covered with a rougli, dark-coloured bark. The flowers are 
white ; the leaves are lanceolate and veined ; the capsule or seed 
vessel is three-celled, opening; the seeds are three, oblong and 
brown. This shrub is a native of China and Japan. Some suppose 
that aU the teas are Uiken fi*om the same species, and that thedifier- 
ent flavour and appearance of them depend upon the nature of the 
soil and culture, and the method of preparing the leaves. On ac- 
count of the secret and jealous policy of the Chmese, the natural his- 
tory of the Tea plant is less known than mieht be expected from its 
very general use. The Chinese begin iif Feoruary to gather the tea 
leaves, when they are young and yet unexpanded. The second col- 
lection is made in April, ana the third in June. The first gathering, 
which consists only of the young and tender leaves, is the Imperial 
Tea; the other two kinds are less odorous : the last collected is tlie 
coarsest and cheapest kind. Tea was introduced into Europe by 
the Dutch East India Company, in the year 1666, when it sdd for 

• See Pltte m. Fig. S. 

f An exteouTe locality of this plant exists iipon the Saratoga lake. I haye seen ita 
surface for a quarter of a mile whitened by these lilies, occasioiiaily mtermned with 
the yellow hlies, and the rich blue of the Pontedaria, another beautiful aquatic plant 

Order Monoffynift— Podophyllum— ^Urraoenia— Pond lilies— Tea-tree. 
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sixty shillings a pound, and for many years its great price limited 
its use to the most wealthy. 

The poppy (Papaver) is a fine example of this class and order. 
Its numerous stamens standing upon the receptacle around the base 
of the germ, and its large stigma, with the two sepals of a caducous 
cal3rx, are conspicuous characters. Single poppies have but four 
petals ; but the change of stamens to petaliB is very common in this 
flower, and most of the cultivated poppies are oouble. From th<» 
pajHiver tomniferum is obtained the opium of conmierce. The Juice 
which issues from incisions in the green capsules, is dried in the sun, 
and usually made into cakes. Six hundred thousand pounds of this 
drug are said to be annually exported from the banks of the Ganges. 
The narcotic property of opium renders it highly valuable as a med- 
icine. Why it is tnat certain substances, acting upon the human sy^ 
tem, have power to affect the mind, no physiologist has yet been 
able to explain. But in the power of fermented liquors to produce 
changes in the mind, or of opium to luU its faculties into temporary 
oblivion, there is nothing more wonderful, than that the presence of 
light should produce vision, or the vibrations of the air, sound. All 
are equally bevond our knowledge ; we may trace a series of organic 
changes, but the last link of the chain, that which connects body and 
soul, IS concealed from our observation. Though narcotics can for 
a time, 

** RtM <rat the written troablet of the brain, 
And, with m sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the full boaom of that periloaB atnff 
Which weiKfaa upon the heart," 



yet, ^ley who attempt to drown sorrow by artificial means, whether 
of the intoxicatine Dowi or the stupifying opium, find their sensi- 
bilities return with aggravated terrors. When properly used to 
allay bodily anguish, we product of the poppy may be considered 
one of oiu- greatest blessings ; but like all our blessings, it may, by its 
abuse, be made a curse. 

The genus Citrus, which contains the orange and lemon, is found 
liere. Jussieu places this in his order Anrantioj or ^Iden fruits. 
The fruit is a berry with a thick coat It furnishes citnc add. 

Pew valuable fruits, with the exception of this genus, are found in 
the class Polyandria. 

OnUr Di-pentagynia, 

The four orders following Monogynia. are, as in the preceding 
class, united into one, caDed as before, Di-pentagynia, having from 
two to five styles. 

We find here some plants of a poisonous nature, as the Larkspur, 
Monk's-hood, and the Columbine ; these belong to the natural order 
Ranunculaceit, which contains also the Ranunculus or crow-foot, 
the anemone and gold-thread, (CopUs,) 

In the same natural and artinciol order we find the Peony, (P<r(v 
nioj) a large and showy flower, which, in its native state, has a caly.t 
with 5 sepals, a corolla with 5 petals ; 2 or three germsu each crown- 
ed by a stigma ; the capsules or carpels are the same in number as 
the germs ; each contains several seeds ; this flower is remarkable 
for becoming double by cultivation. 

Order PofygynU. 

This order is divided into two sections : 1st, flowers with no ca- 

Poppjr— Optuin — ^Power of opium and fermented liqjoors to affect tbe mind — Oen u 
Citma— Order Di-pentagynia— Natural order Ranunculaoea— Paonr-Order Poly" 
mrnuu 
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.f X or peiiai^ ; 2d, with a perianth. In the first section we find 
several interesting native plants. The Clematis or Virgin's bower 
is a beautiful climbing plant, which supports itself by winding its 
petiole or leaf-beanng stems around other plants ; the flowers are 
white and clustered in corymbs ; the seed has a long silk-like ^ngo, 
which gives it a fine appearance after the blossoms have faded. 
This plant contains many species, and is cultivated both in this 
country and in Europe. At ng. 136, a, is a flower of the Clematis ; 
b, represents its receptacle with numerous s^les proceeding from it 
and the petal and stamens separated, showmg them to be insertea 
upon the receptacle. 

The Hellkbobe (HeUeborus) is an exotic much spoken of by clas- 
sical writers. Hippocrates, one of the most ancient phjrsicians, 
remarked upon its qualities; it grew about Mount Oljrmpus, and was 
early known as a very poisonous plant 

The Maenolia and Tulip-tree are among the most splendid trees 
of Norih America; they are said also to be common to China. 
The reffion of the Magnolia grandiflora extends from South Caro- 
lina to me isthmus of Darien. In some cases these trees rise to the 
height of 90 feet before sending off any considerable branches ; the 
spreading top is then clothed with deep green, oblone-oval leaves, 
like a laurel ; these are, at most seasons, enlivened oy large ana 
fragrant white flowers. 

The class Polyandria, though not important for its firuits, con- 
tainfifsome valuable medicinal plants, besides those which we have 
noticed. 



LECTURE XXXII. 



CLASS DIDYIfAlOIA AND TETRADYIfAMIA. 

The two classes which are to afford subjects for our present ob- 
servations, are founded upon the number and rekuive Uiigth of the 
stamens. In distinguishing their orders, the number of styles is not 
regarded, but new circumstances of disthiction are introduced, viz. 

the seeds being enclosed in a pericarp, or 
^^ ^ destitute of this covering, and the compar- 

JSBir^ ative length of pods. 

GLASS Zm. — DmVKAMIA. 

This class has flowers with 4 stamens, two of 
which are longer than the other two; the 
stamens stand in pairs; the outer pair be- 
ing longer, the inner pair shorter and con- 
verging. 

The class contains two orders, Oymnos- 
permia, ^seeds naked or without a pericarp,) 
and An^ospermia, (seeds enclosed in a per 
ricarp.) 

The labiate flowers are found in this class ; these are monopeta- 
lous, and urregular in their outline. The term labiate is derived 
from the Latin labioy signifying lips ; the flowers being divided at 
the top into two parts, resembling the lips of an animal. This tribe 

Cleinati*— Hellebore— Magnolia— What classes are now conskieredl— How an 
tlMir orders disHnguiahed 1--I abiate flowers. 
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is diWded Into rin^emt^ or guping^ and permmcie; or closed. Tfai 
terms have been used in an ind^nite manner. Linnaeus called the 
whole tribe ringerU / these he subdivided into labiate and personate. 
This division is illogical^ since the specific term labiaie, having lips, 
has a more general sigmfioation than the generic term ringei^ lips 
gaping. 

A few of the labiate flowers having but two stamena, are placed in 
the class Diandria, as the sage and moiiiitain*mint Yet they have, 
besides their two perlect stamens, the rudiments of two others, as it 
nature had designed them for didynamous planls. Linnaeus remarks, 
that the insects most fond of frequenting these plants have but t^po 
perfect winge ; while the rudiments of two other wings may be found 
concealed under a little membrane;— How wondernil are the sym- 
pathies of nature 1 

When you examine a labiate flower, as balm or catmint, yon will 
observe that the arched upper lip of tne petals covers the stamens, 
and that the lower lip hangs down, so that you can see the inside of 
the corolla. If you pull out the corolla, yoii will find the stamens at- 
tached to it, as they usually are to monppetalous corollas. The co- 
rolla shows an aperture at the base through vhich the pistil as- 
cended. 

The labiate plants inhabit hills and plains exposed to the sun. . The 
aroma which escapes from their flowers, denotes their stimulating 
medicinal properties. Their action upon the animal economv difiers 
according to the quanti^ of eeeerUial oil and of hitter frincipU which 
they contain ; when the former prevails, as in mint, tney are aroma- 
tic and stimulating; when the bitter principle is in excess, as in ger- 
mander, they act as tonics, and strengthen the digestive organs. 

The pericarp of the labiate flowers belongs to Mirbel's class of 
fruits, called cencbicn. 

Order Cfymnotptrmia* 

7he plants in this order have labiate corollas of the ringent kind ; 
the seeds are four^ lying uncovered In the calyx ; the flowers grow 
in ^horle; the stem is four-anded, and the leaves opposite. The 
calyx is either five-parted, or me upper part consists of two divi 
sions, called lips. 

At Fig. 137 IS a flower of the genus Tencrium, {gerjnander i) the 
corolla » ringent, the upper lip two-cleft, ^e lower lip three^Iefl ; 
the stamens and pistils are incurved ; the stamens are exaert through 
the cleavage on the upper side ; — 6, shows the pistil with its four un- 
covered^ or gymnoq>ermou8 seeds. 

The rmgent flowers zenerally grow in whorls at the upper part f\i 
an angular stem, the leaves standing opposite. These plants are 
never poisonous. Among them we &d many aromatic plants, the 
peppermint, lavender, savory, marjorum, thyme, Ac; also manv 
meaicinal herbs, as pennyroyal, catmint, horehound, dec. : the scull- 
cap, {Scutellaria^) which has been said to be a remedy for the hy- 
drophobia, the modest leanthua^ (blue gentian,) and a little flower ot 
a most beautiful blue colour, called blue curls, ( Trichoetema.) 

Order Angioepermia. 

The second order contains those plants which have many seeds^ 
contained in a capsule. Plants of this ordet appear to have an af- 
finity with some families of the class Pentandria. Many in addition 

How divided 1— Are all labiate flowers in tha claaa DulyDainia ')— What ia aaid ot 
the prooertiea of theae plants 1— What kind of pericarps nave the labiate flowers ?— 
What plants in the order Oymnospermia 7— Desorib<s Fi^. A37— What ia said of ths 
rimcent flowers 1 — ^Qow is the order Angiospsrjnia disiini^iianed 1 
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Ki the Icmr stamens, have a fifth filament, which appears to be the 
rudiment of another stamen ; sometimes the irregular corolla varies 
into a regular form, with &ye divisions. Among those which exhib- 
it the imperfect fifth stamen, are the trumpet-fiower, fox-glove, and 
Penstemon. 

In this order the personate corollas are to be fomid, or labiatr 
flowers with closed hps. Fig. 137, c, represents a flower of this kind , 
at d, is the pistil showing me capsule^ or that the seeds are angio- 
tpermoua. It should be observed, that m this order some few flowers 
may be found with bell-form and fbnnel-form corollas. Plants of 
this order differ much in their natural characters, from those of the 
order Gymnoepermia. None of them are used in preparations for 
food, as are the thyme and savory of the first order, but many of 
them possess powerfiil medicinal properties, as the fox-g^ov^* and 
the cancer-root, (Epiphegus,) They are in general a beautiful col- 
lection of plants; few flowers are more splendid than the Qerardia 
and the trumpet^ower. The Martynia is an exotic of easy cultiva- 
tion, bearing a floe blossom, while its pericarp furnishes an excel- 
lent pickle. 

As plants of tfiis class are numerous in every part of the United 
States, you will have no difficulty in procuring them for anal3rsi8 
they are not usoaDy found in blossom until the middle of smnmer. 
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Fig. 13a 



In this class we find the cruciform plants, 
or such as have four petals in the form of a 
cross; the stamens are six, four of which 
are longer than, the remaining two. The 
cruciform tribe forms the natural order Crth 
ciferce, having flowers with a calyx of four 
sepals, and a corolla of four petals ; each 
petal is fastened to the receptacle or bottom 
of the calyx by a narrow part called a claw ; 
the whole exhibiting the form of a cross; 
hence the term cruciform, fi'om crux, a cross. 
In the centre of the flower is a single pistil. 
Ions and cylindrical ; the sti^a is oblong 
and divided into two parts, which are reflex- 
ed or bent back on each side. Each petal is 
placed between two leaves of the calyx; this 
Alternate position is always seen in flowers where the number of 

getals equals the number of leaves of the calyx. The cruciform 
owers have six stamens, two of which standing opposite to each 
other are shorter than the other four, which always stand in pairs. 
This inequality in their length determines them to be in the class 
Tetradynamia. The germ soon becomes a long pod called a silioue, 
or a short thick one, called $ilicula: this difference in the lengtn ojf 
the pods constitutes the distlnctk>n of the two orders o! the class in 
which they are placed. The cabbage, mustard, radish, and stock- 
gilly-flower belong to this family. They are found, on a chemical 
analysis^ to contain some sulphur. 

* See Plate TO. Fig. 0. 
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A Dower of th* 
cruciform tribe is 
represented at 4. 
Fig. 139 ^-8t Bare 
< seen the six sta- 
meni arranged in 
two seta, the four 
at a being longer 
than the two at 
b ; at c are Iwo 
elands between the 
mort stamens and 
the germ ;— At C is 
a peul consisting 
of a, the border, 
and b, the claw ; at 
D is the pod, which 
Is a sUique ; a rep- 
resents the valves i 
6 the seeds, as al- 
ternate^ &stened to the edges of the partitioii.f dissepiment,) which 
divides this kind of pericarp into two c^ls. Tbe cruciform plants 
have dicotyledonous seeds, polrpetalous corollas, and the stamens 
are hypogynoiu. They are neros, withjeares alternate. The flow- 
ers are usually yellow or white, seldom purple. 

Plants of the class Tetradynamia are never poisonous ; they fiir- 
nish many important vegetables for the table ; their properties are 
antiscorbutic. The orders in this class are two, depenain^ on the 
comparative length of the pods ; this distinction is leas definite than 
that which marks the orders of the class Didynamia. 

Order SUicalota, 

The first Order contains plants which produce a short and round 
pod called atilicula; a distinction in this order is made between aucb 
plants as have pods with a notch at the top, and such as have none, 
or are etitire. The Pepper-grass, {Laiidium,) and the shepherd's 
purse, ( Thlaspi,) aflbrd examples of this order. At Fig. 138, d,\sa. 
representation of the silicula or pod of the Thlaspi. The |)lanta 
found here, belong to the natural family SiUqtuMttf uie properties of 
which are nutrir<ous and medicinal. 

Ordtr SUifUMiE. 

The second Order contains cruciform plants with long and narrow 
pods; as the radish and mustard. The cabbage {Brassica) is an 
exotic ; the turnip is a species of the same genus. At Fig. 1^, a, f s 
the wail-flower, ( CJieiranlhue ,) the calyx consists of four oblong se- 
pals ; the petals are obovate, spreading with claws as long as the 
calyx. At 6, appear the six stamens divested of the petals ; the 
germ is cylindrical, as long as the stamens ; c, shows the silique or 
pod; the valves are concave, and a thin membranous partitiuu 
divides the silique into two par^. 

In this lecture we have pointed out the most important characters 
of the two classes which depend upon considerations derived from 
the number and comparative length of the stamens. Both classes 
we foimd to have two orders^ not as In the preceding classes, de- 
pending upon the styles ; but in the one class, on the siniation of the 
seed as lymg in the calyx, or enclosed in a seed vessel; in the other 
class, from 9ie comparative length of the pericarp or pod. 

Dew-rilv Kii;. 131— How miiiy ordcri in ttie clasi TeCrady u»mi« 7— 6rder~Siii(» 
'•'* — OnuM rjibquoMB— Rccapiiulsunn 
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LECTURE XXXIII. 

CLASS XT. — MONAOELPHfA. 

'We are now to considei the brotherhoodM, as the names of the i.Sth 
and 16th classes sigDify ; Monadelphia. meaning one» and Diadel- 
phia two brotherhoods, in aUusion to tne manner in which the fila 
ments are connected in one or tioo seU. The orders in these classes 
^Icpend upon the number of stamens. 

In the class Monadelphia, we include aU 
such plants as have their filaments united in 
one set, forming a tube at the bottom of the 
"^ corolla ; in this respect, this class differs from 
the preceding ones, where the stamens are en- 
tirely separate ; here you will observe that the 
anthers are separate, though fheJUamenU are 
joined. We cannot in this class, as in the two 
preceding ones, point out any prevailing form 
of the corolla. The mark of distinction here 
is in some cases rather doubtful, the filaments 
being sometimes broad at their base, and yet 
not entirely connected, 
pu^ «^ You will recollect, that the orders depend 
^* upon the number of stamens. We have no 

first order here, for the character of the class is^ filaments united^ 
and one filament could not possess this requisite of unioti. 

OrdtT TViandria, 

This is the first order in this class; the name, ybu will recoDect, is 
the same as that of the third class, signifying three stamens ; but here 
they are united by their filaments, forming a tube. We find in this 
order a handsome plant, called blue-eyed grass, (Sisyrinchium ;) 
the three filaments have the appearance of being but one ; the co- 
rolla is tubular and 6-cleft, style 1, capsule 3-celled ; it belongs to the 
natural order frid^B. The Mexican tiger-flower, genus TKgridia^ is 
a splendid plant of this artificial order, and the natural order Irvia. 
Its spotted flowers have given rise to tne name which it bears. 

OnUr Ptmtandria* 

The Mh Order next occurs ; this presents us with the passion- 
flower, (Paseifhroy) a climbing plant peculiar to the warm countries 
of America. ^ Its immensely long, ana often woody branches, attain 
the summits of the loftiest trees, or trail upon the ground, adorned 
with perennially ereen or falling leaves, sometimes palmate or lobed 
like miners, at others appearing like the laureL They sustain them- 
selves by means ofunoivided tendrils; and send out a succession of 
the most curious and splendid flowers, of which no other part of the 
world oflTers any counterpart '^ Of this eenus a number of species 
I reduce fruits of great excellence ; this miit in South America is 
called Purchas. Sixty species of Passiflora are collected at the Lin- 
nsean garden near New York.f The generic characters of the pas- 
sion-flower are a 5-parted, coloured calyx, 5 petals inserted upon 
the calyx, 5 stamens and three pistils, the nectary, a triple crown of 
filaments. The very singular appearance of this flower in the ar- 
rangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, and its triple crown, 

• NntttH. t See Prince's Horticulture. 
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has suggested the idea of its being emblematic of Che passion or suf- 
fering of our Saviour ; this is supposed to have given rise to its name. 
This plant has been placed in the class (^nandria, on the supposi- 
tion that its stamens stood upon the pisoL An Enaiish botanist* 
thinks it belongs to the class Pentandria, and order Prigynia. Its 
situation in the class and order under which we have described it, 
is, however, that generally assl^ed it by American botanists. 

In this order is the Stork's-biU geranium, {Erodium ;) it is an ex- 
otic, and belongs to the natural order Geranut, 

Order HepUmdria, 

TYte seventh Order contains the genus Pelargontum,wh\ch includes 
Uie greater number of green-house Geraniums ; it is taken from the 
tenth order, and placed here, because, though its flowers have 10 fil- 
aments, only 7 of them bear anthers, or are perfect The flower of 
this genus is somewhat irregular. Among the varieties of the Pelar 
gonium now cultivated in the United States, are, 

The Fairy-queen geranium^ with striped flowers, large and hand- 
some leaves. 

The Fiery-Jlaweredf with cordate leaves, and black and scarlet 
flowers. 

The Balm-Scented, with leaves deeply five-lobed, the flowers dark 
red and black. 

The Crrandiflorwn has an erect stem, little branched, with smooth 
eaves, from five to seven-lobed; as its name implies, the flowers are 
large. 

The Large-bracted has an erect stem ; leaves cordate, or heart- 
shaped, flowsrs 4arge and white, with some streaks of purple. 

freaiient'floviering, or JUhj a shrubby, brown stem, with flat, cor- 
date, nve-lobed leaves, and red flowers, with spots of black and deep 

red. 

Peppermint-scenied, or Vel9et4ea94ML a shrubby stem, much 
branched ; leaves cordate, five-lobed, sou to the touch like vehret, 
flowers small, white and purple. 

Nutmeg-scented, or fragrant, an erect stem, much branched, leaves 
small, cordate and three4obed, flowers small and pale, tinged with 
blue. 

Royal purple-y stem branched; flat cordate leaves, five-lobed; 
flowers large and of a bright purple.. 

Another genus of the Geranium family is called the Hoarea — this 
contains several varieties, difl!ering chiefly from the Pelargoniimi in 
having a tuberous root, with radical leaves; most of the species are 
yellow. The plants of the natural family Geraniae are mostly nativep 
of the Cape of Good Hope, a region to which we are indebted ibi 
many of our finest exotics. 

Order Deeandria, 

The tenth Order contains the genus Geranium, which differs fron 
the Pelargonium, in having a regular calyx and corolla, and also in 
producing 10 perfect stamens, which vary in length, every alternate 
one beinglonger ; 5 glands adhere to the base of the five long fila- 
ments. We have few native species of this plant; the common 
Cranes-bill, (Geranium maculatum,) with large, showy, purple flow- 
ers, is foima in meadows during the first summer months. At 

* Sinith. 
Stork's-bill 0irtiiJiiift~Pei«rf|Oiimm1--OiderDacftiidri«. 
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Fig 140, a, is a flower of the genus Geranium. The three families. 
Elrodium, Pelargonium, and Steranium, were, formerly, all united 
in one genus ; but the difference in the number of stamens seem« 
decidedly to separate them, not only into different genera, but 
different orders. 

Order Palyandria, 

The thirttetUh Order (many stamens) is made up entirely of a 

Eoup of g^iera whicli compose the natural order Columniperjs of 
nnsus ; the stamens are united In the form of a column^ (see 
Fig. 140, 6;) by Jussieu they have been collected into an order, 
under the name of MalwMceOf so called from the genus Malva, 
The peculiar characteristics of the whole group are, a calyx ofien 
double. 5 regular petals, stamens numerous, united by their fila- 
ments into a tube, and rising like a column in the centre of the flow- 
er ; in the centre of this tube are the styles, forming an inner bundle > 
the number of thase is various, though often found to be eight The 
number of seed vessels, each of wnich contains one seed, equals 
the number of styles ; tnese are arranged in a circle. Among the 
planta which confpose this family, are the hollyhock, the maJTows, 
and the cotton, (Gossypium.) The CAMEUAjajxmtco, or Japan rose, 
a very splendid flower^ equal in size to the largest rose, is found 
here. The rich colouring of its corolla contrasts beautifiilly with 
its dark green leaves. 

Most of the native species of the class Monadelphia may easilv 
t>e procured for analysis, in the season of flowers. The hoDyhock 
is in almost every garden ; the common mallows ^ows wild about 
dwelling ; the lavatera, a hardy and cheerful-looking plant, though 
an exotic, spreads with great rapidity over our gardens and shrub^ 
ries. 

The plants of this class vary in size, from the low mallows to some 
of the largest trees that have yet been discovered ; " the Silk cotton 
tree fBoMBAX pentandrum) is so large, and spreads its branches so 
widely, that twentv thousand persons might stand under them. This 
tree is a native of Africa and America. The Adansonia, a native 
of Senegal in Africa, is said to grow to the size of 70 feet in circum- 
ference ; this tree also attains great age. In 1749, the learned Adan- 
son saw two of these trees in the neignoourhood of Gk>rrea, upon one 
of which was inscribed the date of the fourteenth, and upon the 
other that of the fifteenth century ! yet there were good reasons to 
suppose that the trees were not young when the dates were cut It 
mav be conjectured that they have sometimes attained to the age of 
eigfit or nine hundred years! an immense period of time for the 
existence of any species of organized bodies.*^ 

Having now considered the Ulass Monadelphia in its most impor- 
tant particulars, we will pass to the next class, which, in common 
with this, is founded upon the union of the filaments. 

• B. S. Barton. 
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CLASS DIADELPHU. 
LECTURE XXXIll 



Tun is the class of two brotherhoods, tha 
atamens being united by their filaments ioto 
two sets. The flowers of ttus class are Pajn- 
lionaceotu, or butlerfiy-shaped ; tliis pecuhar 
form of their corollas is an important mark of 
distinction. 
' Two circumstances should be noted hers 
in order to prevent you from faUing into error 
with respect to this cJaqp- 
1st Ttiere are some plants with filaments 
I united in one set, but with flowers papiliona- 
ceous; these are retained in Diadelphia. though 
there t>e no apparent division in the brother- 
hood or set 

2d. Though the flower be papilionaeeotu, if it have ten teparatt 
itamens, it is placed in the JOui class ; this is the case with the cas- 






Fig. 142 repre- 



' \ sentsthe sweet pea 



tiu ;) at a, is the 
five-toothed calyx ; 
at b, is the upper 
petal, called the 
banner; at c, are 
the wings, or two 
side petals ; at d, is 
the keel, formed of 
two . petals united 
by their edges ; at 
c, are the ten sta- 
mens, nine united 
and one separate ; 
Hi f. Is the pistil, 
of which, 

: the pod 

The flowers of the leguminous plai n appear- 

ance, thai they are easily recognised. __ botanists, 

Irregular. The rose, pitjk, and oell-flower, are regular intheir form ; 
<bal is, tliere is a symmetry and equality in their parts. There may 
be slight inequalities in regular corollas ; as in the lil^ we sometimes 
see some petals a little longer than the others ; this is an exceptioa 
to the general rule. It is often owing to a want of discrimination 
between rules and exceptions, that young persons find difficulties ia 

CliiH Dia<1elDhii— Whil Iwo cir 
dint— Niluru onlar PapiiioDico 
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anderatanding a science, thinking, very erroneously, ^at the knowl- 
edge of the one is as important as that of the other. If a clear con« 
ception of eeneral rules be established in the mind, the exceptions 
will be easily learned. Irregular coroUas differ so widely from the 
regular ones, -that you will be in little danger of mistaking them for 
exceptions to the general rule ; they constitute, indeed, a different 
natural family, though, according to the artificial method of classifi- 
cation, they may of^n be placed near to regular corollas. Irreeular 
corollas are various in their forms ; the papilionaceous, which we 
are now c^nsiderine, seem, as they stand upon their stem, to con- 
sist of an upper ana under part In examining a natural flower of 
this kind, a oea for example, you should first observe the calyx ; this 
is monosepaJous, that is, consisting of one sepal, ending in five dis- 
tinct leafy points, (see Fig. 142, a ;) the two upper ones wider than 
the three under ones. The peduncle is slender and flexible, (see Fig. 
142, g;) thus the flower readily avoids a current of air by turning its 
back to the wind and rain. 

In examining the corolla you will see that it is polypetalmu. The 
flrst piece, or large petal, covering the others and occupying the up- 
per part of the corofia, is called the standard or banner. This petal 
IS evidently designed to protect the stamens and other parts of the 
flower firom injuries ,by the weather. Upon taking off the banner, 
vou will find that it is inserted by a little process or projecting part 
into the side-pieces, so that it cannot be easily separated by winds. 
The banner being taken off, the two side-pieces, or win^s, are ex- 
posed to view ; they are strongly inserted into the remaining part 
of the corollt, and their use appears to be that of protecting the sides 
of the flower. Upon taking on the wings^ you will discover the last 
piece of the corofia, called, on account of its form, the keel, {carina^) 
or boat This covers and protects the stamens and pistils. Upon 
drawing the keel downward, you will find the ten stamens, double 
in number to the petals; these stamens are joined together by the 
sides of their filaments, forming a cylinder which surrounds the 
pistiL One of the stamens, however, does not adhere to the rest ; but 
as the flower fades and the fruit increases, it separates and leaves 
an opening at the upper side, through which the germ can extend 
itself by ^adually opening the cylinder. In the early stage of the 
flower, this stamen will seem not to be separated ; but by carefully 
movinff it with a pin or needle, its filament will be found imconnect- 
ed with the other nine. 

The germ of the papilionaceous plant extends itself into that kind 
of pod caUed a legume. It is distin^shed from the silique of the 
cruciform family, by having no partition in the legume. Besides, the 
seeds grow to one side only ; but in the silique pod they are alter- 
natdv attached to bofli edges of the partition. Th6 legume opens 
lenffmwise and rolls backwards; in the silique, the valves separate 
and divem firom the base upward. The seeds of this family have 
a marked scar, black spot or line, called the hilum^ by which they 
adhere to the pod. Near this scar there is a minute opening into the 
body of the seed, through which moisture is imbibed at the period 
of its first growth or germination. The proper germ, «>r that part 
of tlie seea which is to be the fiiture plant, continues to swell, and 
at length bursts through the coats of the seed, presenting between 

Che divided halves, or cotyledons, the first true leaves, and the root 

-' 

Irregular eorolla*— In what manner should you praceed to examina a sapilinnaceouB 
flower 'I— Diattnclkm between the legume and silkiue— What is said of ine aeeds of ihr 
tribe! 
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Tiie orders in the class DiadelpUa^ like those of tbe preoeding 
class, are founded upon the number of stamens. 

Order Ptni'Oeiandria. 

We could not expect from the character of the class, ^ stamens 
united into two sets," to find any plants with but one stamen. T hose 
with five or eight stamens are aU placed in one order called Pen^ 
octandria^ (five and eight stamens ;) here we find the Corydalls. an 
elegant ptant with bulbous roots ; the corolla is rather ringent toan 
papilionaceous. Fumaria is nearly allied to Corydalls by natural 
characters. In some cases the stamens have very broad bases, and 
scarcely seem united in this class. We find here Poltoala, one 
species of which is called Seneca snake-root ; this not only pro- 
duces a beautifiil fiower, but is valuable in medicine. We have 
many species of this genus in our woods and meadows. 

Order Deeandria.^Legttminou9 Pkmt*. 

The tenth Order is wholly composed of plants with leguminous 
pods ; the general character of these plants is, a calyx, often 5-part- 
ed, corolla o-petalled, inserted on the calyx, and consisting of a oan- 
ner, two wings and a keel ; stamens generally 10, mostly united into 
two sets, 9 and 1 ; germ free ; stjrle 1 ; legume generally 2-valved, 1- 
celled, sometimes transversely divided into many cells ; seeds atfixed 
to the edge on one side. 

At ii'ig. 141, a, Is a flower of this kind; 6, shows the stamens di 
vested of their petals ; c, shows the pistil, the germ already exhibit- 
ine the form and appearance of the legume. 

in this large family of plants with leguminous pods are many 
genera of great importance in the vegetable kingdom ; but when 
we are able to ^ve striking natural characters, there seems to be 
less need of particularizing each genus. The ibrm of the corolla 
and the nature of the fiiiit, with few exceptions, settle the character 
of this class. 

The most savage nations usually pay some attention to Diadel- 
phous plants. When Ferdinand de Soto marched his army into 
Florida, before the middle of the 16th century, he found the grana- 
ries of the natives ^' well stored with Indian com and certain legu- 
minous seeds ;^ which were probably the Lima bean, {^Dolichosy) or 
some species of that genus, for the natives still contmue to culti- 
vate them. 

The bean and pea tribes are found here. They consist of several 
different genera, as the vetch plants, Vicia, in which are many cul- 
tivated species, and the indigenous one, AmericancL. The Phaseolus, 
or kidney-bean, has its native as well as exotic species. The pea, 
so much valued as a table vegetable, belongs to the genus Pisum, a 
species of which, called Beach-pea, is found upon tlie shores of lakes 
and the sea-coast The rattle-box {Crotolaria) with its inflated per- 
icarp, is a favourite with children, who find it on sandy plains ; \i is 
a low pubescent plant with yellow blossoms. Of clover ( Trifolium) 
there are many species, as the red, veUow, white, &c. The locust 
tribe contains many ornamental shrubs and trees. 

The indiffo {Iniigofera tinctoria^ of warmer climates, the red 
sandal-wooa of Uie East Indies, the liquorice, and the sensitive plant, 
are all of this class. The gum-arabic is obtained from the acacia 
of the Nile, (Mimosa nilotica,) The liquorice of commerce is ob- 

Order Pent-Octandria — Corjrdalia—Polygala— Order Decandria— Genera! character 
of plants of this order— Sarages caltiTate theeeptants— B<'an and pea tribe— Indistx 
•qtiorice, dbc 
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tftiAod by boilkiarthe roots of the Qlycirrhiza, a native of Italy and 
Prance. The tamarind is a native of tropical regions. The 
Arabians aqd Africans allay their thirst by the cooling nreshness of 
the palp comained in its legumes. Some plants of this class seem to 
possess active properties; the seeds of the Lupine are said to be 
poisonous. A traveller states, that ^e banks of the Nile are often 
visited in the night by the hippopotamus or river*horse, a large an- 
imal which does mat damage to the gardens and fields ; and that 
tho inhabitantB oestroy the anittial by placing a quantity of the 
Iiupine seeds near where he is expected ; these he devours greed- 
il) , Uiey soon swell in his stomach, and distend it so much as to 
cause death. 

The Furze (Ulbx Etsropaua) is a very common plant in Europe, 
though not found so far north as Sweden. It is a flower of beauti- 
ful appearance ; so much so, that Linnftus, as is said, when he first 
beheld it, fell upon his knees, in a transport of gratitadfe, and thanked 
the Author of nature for thus beautifying the eerth. ' 

A class caHed Polyadelphia^ or many brotherhoods, having sta- 
mens united in more than two sets, was formerly admitted, but n was 
thought to be unnecessary, and tne genera which it contained have 
been tztinsferred to the class Polyandria ; the St John's wort (Hy- 
pericum) is among the plants which were in the rejected class Po- 
ly adelphia; this has its numerous stamens in three clusters, not united 
b^ their filaments ; but all the species of the Hypericum are not thus 
divided into separate parcels of stamens. This distinction, as the 
character .of a clas& is very properly laid aside ; and the plants 
which were in the mrmer 18th class, Polvadelphia. {many brother- 
hoodsy) are now placed in the iSfth class, Polyandria, (many etamena^) 

In the last two lectures, we have treated of two classes distin- 
guished by the union of their filaments. In one class, Monadelphia, 
the general character was that of filaments united in t>ne set, forming 
a tube. In this class, no particular form of the corolla was found to 
t>e general, unless we except the last order, in which the hoHyhock 
flowers may serve as an example ; having a double cal3rx of an 
unequal number of divisions, a corolla of five heart-shaped petals, 
united into one piece around the column formed by the united fila- 
ments. 

In the class Diadelphia we found the marks of distinction to be, 

1st The union of the filaments into two sets ; 

2d. The papilionaceous corolla ; and, 

3d. The nature of the fruits, consisting of that Mnd of pod called 
a legume, and thus forming one great natural family of ItegwmhiauM 
plants, which fiimish many of the most delicious table vegetables ; 
such as peas, beans, 6uo, 



LECTURE XXXIV. 



CLASS XVn.— STN0G1IE8IA. 

Wb have now arrived at a class which contains a large portion 
' of the vegetable tribes* particularly of those plants which Qossom in 
the last summer months, and in autumn. 

Fune— Class Polytdelphia, why rejoctedl— Reeapitillation of the last two leotiiras 
— C^astf SyDgenesia. 
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The lenn SjrnfWBofa aignifin s mtioa of 
anthert ; this circumstance, you can readi^ 
conceive, forms a differenoe between ttui 
clasa and those which are distingmshed bf 
8 union of filaments ; in the one case, the 
tops of the atamena, or the anthers, are uni- 
ted, while the lower parta are separate ; In 
the other case, the lops are aeparale, wliile 
the filanxDta, or lower parts of the sIaB.ew 
are nnited. 

The number of staroena in plants of this 
class la mostlj 5, distingui^ed from tbc 
fifth class not on^ by the compound cha- 
racter of the flowers, but 1^ a union ol 
. anthers, in some cases, plants with five 
■tamena have their aniliera united, but having no other resem- 
blance to those of tiie class B^mgenesia, they are retained in the 
fifth class: the violet and impatiens are ezamplea of this Irregulari- 
ty. This is an instance In which the artificial arrangement is made 
to bend to natural resemblances. 

The term compound relates to the errancement of the fiower% 
which are so closely connected as to have the appearance of one 
single flower. From the union of their stamens, these flowers arc 
also called Syngenesiona. The compound flowers have, by bota- 
nists, been distinguished under the three beads of aemt-_^<>*citJon«, (hav- 
ing iigulale florets ;) Jiaiculoue, (having tubular florets ;) and radi- 
alrd, having tubular florets in the centre and Ugulate at the circum- 
ference ; the latter florets are called ray». 

The auni-fitMcuimiM division contaitu a milky juice, which is blctei 
and of a narcotic quality ; as the lettuce (Laetuea) and dandeiioni 
their florets are all of one colour. The Jloseulou* division usually 
exhibit in the leaves and roots a predominance of the bitter princi- 
^e, as the burdock, (Arcbum Q their florets are also of one colour. 
The radiated division is mostly composed of plants called Corym- 
oiferous, (from earifinb and fero, to bear,) because their flowers are 
corymbs, as the Chrysanthemum, Aster. Ac. This division inclndes 
many beantifiil flowers, with splendid colours ; and also affords many 
medicinal plants, as tansey and bone-set, (Ekipatorium.> The colour 
of the florets in the disk and ray is often different in tnese flowers. 

The compound flowers begin to blossom in the latter part of sum- 
mer, and are found bordering upon the verge of winter. The dan- 
delion is amon^ the earliest flowers of spring, and one of the latest 
of autumn. Tne daisy is found in almost every spot which exhibits 
any marks of fertility ; these are not single flowers, like the violet oi 
, rf>se, but crowded clusters of little flot^ts. 

The sun-flower is so large and conspicuous as doubtless to have 
frequently attracted your notice. If you examine one carefully, 
you will find it to be composed of more than a hundred little floweret 
each as perfect in its kind as a lily, having a corolla, stamens, pistil, 
and seed. We distinguish the sun-flower into two parts, — the dirk, 
which is the middle of the flower, and supposed to have resemblance 
o the middle or body of the sun ; the ray is the border of the flower, 
ir those florets which spread out from me disk, as rays of light di- 
verge from the sun. The florets in this, as in other compound flowers, 

Wlwl dfiM S^Kcneaii Hgni^ T— Wbal are the cliirm;ieri»(ic» of this rlass 1— How 
.>n IhscomppuiMl fluwen diTided 1— Uedcribt Ihew Stimoow—Daad'lKtn anJ diu* 
'^nrnbg ihcHtn-nowir. 
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do not bI] begin to expand at the same time, they umtaSiy beein ut 
*he disk and proceed inwards towards the centre. If jrou examino 
with a microscope, one o( the florets of the disk, you will perceive 
Hlo be tubular, cnntaining one pistil surrounded by five stamenu, 
which are separate ; but the five anthers grow together, (brming a 
tube around the pistiL It is this union of anthers which gives to ft a 
place iiT the class Syngenesia. The florets of the ray are called 
neutral, bavii^ neither stamens nor pistils ; the circumstance of 
neutral florets in the ray, places the son-flower in the order Fntttro' 
neti, of the 17th claw. 

Although the term compound is conflned to the flowers of the class 
Syngenesis, the real circumstance on which the class is founded is 
not the compound character of the flower, but the union of the an- 
thers. A Clover blossom may in one sense be called compound, as 
it is a collection of many little flowers united ; but each little floret 
of the clover has its own calyx ; there is no general calyx enclosing 
Ihewhcrie, as in most of the Syngenesious plants, but the florets are 
arranged in such a manner as to form a head ; the anthers are sep- 
arate, the filaments connected at their sides ; and this latter circnm- 
stance, together with the papilionacebua form of the corolla, places 
the clover in the class Diadelphia. 

Most of the SyiweDesfous flowers are composed of two sorts of 
florets, either ftt6ti<^, with a toothed margin; or ^(rap-shaped, (I»fH- 
lale,) flat but being also toothed at the edge i the latter are some- 
limes called Semi-floreta, or half flowers. 
AMtfttt ^Oi*Dai»t. 

Fig. 144 represents the monn- 
tain daisy; we wiU consider 
Us different parts. 



t parti 
Root, 



1. The Root, {a;) this is 
fibrou* I see the small thread- 
like parts issuing fi'om the 
main root, or radix ; fi-om 
these fibres sometimes spring 
oat Utile tubercles, it is then 
said to be jtbrout-twtercled, 

2. The Leant*, (&,-) these 
spring from the root, and are • 
hence called radical ; being 
undivided, they are called vim- 
•ple. In form, they are some- 
what oval, with the narrow end 
towards trie stem ; this form is 
called ohmait. The leaves are 
said to be eiliale, on account 
of the hairs upon their margin. 

3. The Stem (c) is called a 
sMpe, because it springs diruct- 
jy from the root, and oears no 
leaves ; it is simple and pubea- 

[ cent 

' A. The Calyx (dj is hemi- 

gpherieal ; it is common, that is, 
1 enclosing many florets ; the 
' leafetsof the cBlyj^ sometimes 

called scales, are tqual. 

'— Tw«nruofBonw in ntoM of iIm e(H> 
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Fig. 145. 



5. The OoroUa (e) is eompmnmL baying many florets on one m- 
ceptacle, radiutej having rays ; the florets of the disk are hUmlar, 

(Fis. 145w a,) they have t>oth stamens ana 
pisols ; tney are funnel-shaped, and five- 
toothed ; the florets of the ray (b) are 
flat, and have pistiis without stamens. 

6. The Siamefu (c) are Jhe^ unUed 
at the summits by their anfliers, forming 
^^ a tube. 

Iir^^ 7. The instil in the disk florets passes 

^ m tip throttgti the tube formed by the an- 

■ v\A ^^^f*? (^/) ^^ stigma is parted into two 
divisions, which are rtfitxtd ; the pistu 
in the ray florets passes up through the 
tube. 

8. The plant has no pericarp or seed 
vessel ; the seeds grow upon the recep- 
tacle, (e;) they are single and shaped 
somewhat like an egg ; they are also naked, that is, destitute of the 
downy phime callra egret, which is seen upon the dandelion, and 
many other of the svngenesious plants. 

9. The receptacle \» conical, or resembles in shape a suffar-loaf ; it 
is dotted with little holes ; these are the places in which the seeds 
were fixed; the appearance of the receptacle, whether naked or 
chafly, is very important to be observed in flie sjmgenesious plants, 
it sometimes constitutes a distinction between genera. The seed 
belongs to Mirbel's genus of fruits, CHfpeela, 

The botanical name of the daisy is belus perennie,. It belongs to 
the class 17th, Syngenesia, because the anthers are united ; order 
3d, Superflua, because flie pistils in the ray are superfluous, having 
no stamens. The generic name, Bellie^ is firom an ancient Latin 
word, beUee, handsome ; from which comes also the French word 
beli the specific name, perenmsy signifies that it is a perennial plant. 
or one whose roots live several years. 

The common name, daisy, is derived firom a property which many 
petals of the syngenesious plants possess of folding themselves at the 
setting of the sun, and expanding them with its rising. The poet 
Chaucer, who lived in the fourteenth century, is said to have first 
noticed this circumstance, and to have called the flower Day's-eye. 
The orders of the class Syngenesis ai^ founded on the situation of 
the several kinds of florets. We will, however, before exfdaining 
the orders, remind you of the distinction made in these florets. 

1. Perfect^ such as have both stamens and pistils. 

2. Barren, or stcmiinatey having only stamens. 

3. Fertile or pietillate, having only pistils. 

4. Neutral, destitute of either stamens or pistils. 
They are also distinguished into ligulaie ajid tubular. 

The flve orders in this class depend on the various situations of 
these difi*erent kinds of florets. 

Order jEqualtM* 

The first Order contains those compound flowers which have 
aH the norets perfect; this order is divided into three sections. 

Deacribe ibe oorolla of the dii«r— The Ptaiiiens— IFhe pistil— The pericarpT-The re- 
eeptacle— Botanical name, class, and order of daisy — DenTation of the botaniral name 
—The common name— Ordrre of the dars SjrngenesM, how disiingiiished I— Oiffsiw 
HI kinds of doret*— Order iEqualia, divided iuto three aeotioos. 
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M. Containing such as have Itgtiioltf florets ; as V« dandelion, lel- 
nic& and vegetaole-ojrster. 

2d. Florets tulnUaus^ with flowers in a head; as the thistle, and 
&lse taflron, ( Carthamtu.) 

a Florets tuh%dou$^ without rays ; as, boneset, or thoroughwort, 

You will find no diflicult^ in procuring for analysis, either dande* 
lions or thistles ; boneset is also abundant ; thco^fore, for fcur&er 
investigation of this order we will r*5fer you to the plants themselves, 
aided by the generic and specifio descriptions provided to assist 
you in analyzing plants. 

Order Superjhia, 

The Mctmd Order presents us with such compound flowers as 
have the florets of the disk perfect, and those of the ray only pi&tUr 
late, each pistil producing a perfect seed. The term Mtmerma is 
used, because the pistils in the ray, being unaccomlfaniea with sta- 
mens^ are said to be unnecessary, or superfluous 

This order is divided into two sections. 

1st Flowers without ray«, or the ray florets indistinct; here we 
find the tansey and the life^verlasting ; of the latter there are man} 
species. 

The Artemisia, a genus which includes the WMinwood and 
southern- wood, both exotics, has but few native species. The name 
Artemisia is often impropeny given to an ornamental plant which 
belongs to the genus Chrysantl^mum. ^ The genus Artemisia was 
named in honour of Artemis,, the wife of Mautcj^ whose monu- 
ment was one of the wonders of the world, (hence our word Mauso« 
letun.) Pliny observes that women have had, also, the ^ry oa 
giving names to plants.*^ 

The 2d section of the order Superflua, includes such flowers as 
have lieulate petals, arraaged around the disk of the flower ; these 
are cawsd ra3r8. The receptacles in this section are naked, that is 
the top of the«tem is found, on removing the different parts of the 
blossom, to be smooth, witiiout anv hairs or down, this you may see 
on the dandelion after the petals have fallen ofil We here find the 
star-flower, (Aster,) a genus in which 120 spedies have already been 
discovered ; more than 60 of them are natives of the United States. 
These are not seen in blossom until June and July ; they appear ia 
flower until the approach of winter. Many of these flowers are 
highlv beautiful ; the different species present a mat variety of rich 
and delicate colouring, firom the dark blue, purpfo, and red, to a pale 
blue, a li^ vi<riet and pink, and in many cases, a pure white. In 
som^ the yellow prevails ; sometimes they are variegated, and often 
the disk and ray are of diflerent colours. After having once be- 
come &miliar with the Aster genus, you wiU seldom fau to distin- 
guish it ; but it is often difficiSt to determine the species. If you * 
meet with obstacles in this, you must not consider your time as lost; 
comparison and research strengthen the mind, and the greater the 
difficulties you overcome, the greater will l>e the advanta^, in thus 
accustoming yourselves to nice comparisons, and close investigar 
tions. 

The golden rod (Soudaoo) is a numerous genus ; the diflerent 
species are mosUy yellow ; in one section of these plants the flowers 

• Thornton's British Flora. 

Order Snperfloa, howdirkledl— ltts<wtkiiir-Artemi«a--ftd«ectioii— Aetei^Adviii^ 
<Mf overoomin^ difficulties in the i.nalyns of pUuits— €>uldeB rod. 
16* 
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are arranged in one-eided racemes, In another they form ansJH and 
•rregular clusters. The numerous species are in most cases so 
.ainUy distinguished, as to require some patience and api^icatioi&lo 
trace out the sr>ecific differences. 

The genus CBBTSAirrBaiiuM contains the common daisy, some- 
times called ox-e3re ; it also includes many splendid forei^ plants, 
mosdy of Chinese origin. The Dahlia is at present a fisirourite with 
floriste, who enumerate nearly a hundred splendid yarieties. 

Order PruHrtuua. 
The third Order has the di$k JUrreU perfect; those of the rof 
are neutral, having neither stamens nor steles, though an imperfect 
seed is sometimes seen at the base of the florets ; the name Frustror 
nea alludes to this imperfect seed, . We find here the Sun-flower, 
(HtuAimius;) this is a very good plant to examine, as the organs 
are large, and develop clear^ the peculiar character of the class 
Sjmgenesia. 

Fi^. 143, Oy represents the flower of the Coreopsis ; by a floret of 
the disk, with its bifid stigma above the tube formed by the united 
anthers; c, shows a ray floret, which is neutral 

In this order is the CEifTAintBA benedtcta, or blessed thistle, a na 
tive of Spain, which received its name on account of some extrcu>r- 
dinarv virtues which it was thouslit to possess ; it was esteemed a 
remedy for the plague, with which warm countries are oflen afllict 
ed. At present this plant is not much valued in medicine. 

Order Nmimtaria 

The fourth Order Includes plants in which the ray9 only are fa^' 
tile or pistillate, and the disk JIarete are barren or staminate. We 
find here the marygold, (Calendula:^) 

Order StgregaUu 

The Jifih Order contains a few genera, with each floret having a 
calyx proper to itself; besides a common calyx including the whole 
of the florets which make up the flowery this may be called a 
doubhr-oompound flower. The only plant of this order yet discov- 
ered in the United States is the elephant 's-foot, (Elbphahtopus,) a 
low, hairy-leaved (riant, with purple, ligulate fiorets. 

We have now completed a survey oi the orders of the class Syii- 
genesia , the plants which it contains are almost wholly referred to 
me natural order Ccmiposits or compound flowers : by Jussieu, they 
are subdivided into the three following orders. 

Divieien qf Compound Floieer* hf Jueeiei^. 

1st, with florets all ligulate and perfect ; leaves aHemate, having 
milky juice; corollas mostly yellow. Tbds includes the dandelios 
and lettuce. 

2d order includes all compound flowers with tubular corollas; with 
receptacles fleshy and chafiy ; egret stiff and bristly; leaves often 
with harsh prickles; flowers iti a head. This includes the thistle, 
burdock, and false saffron. 

34 order includes such compound flowers as have their inflores- 
cence clust^^ed in a corymb ; as the life-everlasting, boneset, and 
aster. 

Thr ^ants of the class S3mffenesla are, in general, easily recog- 
nised at the first glance ; there Is something about them besides theur 

ChryMinthemam— -Dahlia— Order Fnitranaa— Syn-flower— CoraopOT— Blened 
Uii«tl«— Order Necessarta— Order Segragata— Elephaat** foot— Order Composita— > 
■iMami't diviaon of eompound fiowera. 
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eompound character which distinguishes them fh>m aQ other plants. 
One botanist observes, that they have a kind of '* weed-like appear* 
tnce, notwithstanding the beauty of ^eir colouring; the Sterns and 
«caves are often rou^ and they seem to have been less completely 
reclaimed from their savage state, than most other plants, with the 
exception of the Cryptogamous class.*^ 

Few plants of this class are poisonous ; for though milky plants 
are generally so, those of this class are exceptions. The lettuce 
however contains a narcotic principle, and opium may be made 
from it The dandelion, the thoroujgh-wort, ue chamomile, and 
wormwood, with many other plants ofthis class, are valued for me- 
dicinal properties. 

The Syngen^oos plants are particularhr abundant in our own 
country, and you will never find difficulty in procuring specimens. 
If you commence botanical studies with the flowers of spring, nature 
graduaihr presents you with those that are more difficult to investi- 
gate. This class, it has been l>eibre remarked, are chiefly in blos- 
som in the latter part of the season. Being previously prepared by 
a knowledge of the general principles of classification, and obser- 
vations of pl^ts, you will no doubt derive pleasure from the study 
of the class Syngenesia ; though were you to commence a course of 
botany with these plants, you would feel as if thrown amidst a chaos 
of facts, without any clew to their classification. 



Fig. 146. 




LECTURE XXXV. 

CLASS XVin.— OTNARDRUl. 

We shall now examine a class in which an 
entirely new circumstance from any yet con- 
sidered, is regarded as forming its essential 
character. This circumstance is the nftio- 
tion of the Hametu ypon the pistil; the sta- 
mens appearing to grow out of that organ. 
In some cases the stamens proceed flrom the * 
germ, in others, from the style. There is 
sometimes difficulty in deciding as to the 
number of stamens, for they are not here, as 
in other classes, distinct organs, but in some 
cases mere collections of glutinous pollen, 
called poUima. 

Order MonandritL 

The orders in this class, as fad Monadelphia and Diadelphia, de- 
p?nd on the number of stamens, or of those peculiar collections of 
pollen which are caUed stamens. The first order of the 18th class 
contains such plants as have but one stamen, or two masses of glu- 
tinous pollen, equal to one stamen ; this order is divided into sections, 
with reference to the manner in which the anther is attached to the 
style ; as, whether it is easily separated, whether the anther grows 
upon the top of the stigma, and also to the shape of tiie masses 
of pollen, Which are call^ the anther. 

• Bftrton. 

Plaats of thtii daM rained fir medieval tmipertiea— Pound in the latter part of Um 
Oyaandrui— Offdura* 
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The natural order, Orchideae. is composed of genera whicn be- 
ong to the class Qynandria: the principal of these is the OrcDte 

genus, the difierent species of which are mostly perennial, and gru w 
I moist and shady places ; some are parasites, adhering to the bark 
of trees by their neshy, fibrous roots. The roots sometimes con- 
sist of two solid bulbs, in other cases, they are olriong, fleshy sulv 
•tances. tapering towards the ends like the fin^rs of the hand. TIte 
oame Orchis is derived from a Greek word» signifying an olive-btT- 
ry, on account of the root being round, like tmU fruit The dixsti fi- 
nishing characters of this trit^, are a corolla, above the germ, 5 
;>etals, 3 external and 2 internal. There is also in each corolla, a 
^tal4ike organ called the lip, which varies in form and direction ; 
tanthers alwajrs 1 or 2, and from 1 to 4^el]ed, sessile, or sitting upon 
the side or apex of the style ; the pollen is easily removed from the 
cells in glutinous masses ; the styles ate simple, with viscous stigmas 
of vmlous forms and positions. The capsules are 1-c^ed, 3-va)ved, 
d-keeked ; the seeds are numerous and dust-like, the leaves clasp the 
stem like the leaves of grasses. The stems or scapes are simple, 
and the flowers are arranged in spikes or racemes. 

This natural order has monocotyled<mou9 seeds, and stamens epi- 
gpnouB^ or above the germ. The flowers are remari^able for their 
irregular^ and we might add, prtftesgue appearance ; some present 
the figure of a fly, others of a spider, a bird, and even of the 
human figure. It would seem too ttiat the freaks of these vegeta- 
ble beings are not designed for our observation, for they are as 
peculiar in their choice of habitations as in their external forms, 
preferring wildness, barrenness, and desolation to the fostering care 
of man, or the most luxuriant soil. It is in forests of the equatorial 
regions, that these plants appear in the greatest perfection. The 
aromatic wtmUa is obtained fi*om the fruu of a climbing orchis of 
those regions. 

The Orchis genus has a nectary in ^^ shape of a horn ; its co- 
rolla is somewhat ringbnt, the upper petal vaulted, the Up is spread- 
ing, the 2 masses of pollen are concealed at the sides, by little sacs, 
or nooded hollows or the stigma. 

Fig. 146 represents a^ower of this genus; a, shows the two 
masses of pollen, brought out from the cells of the anther, which is 
attached to the pistil. 

Order Diandria 

The 2d order contains the ladies' slipper. (Ctpripedium ;) the nec- 
tary or lip is large, inflated, and resembles a slipper. We have 
several species of this curious plant, some of which are yellow, 
some white, and others purple. 

Order Pentandria. 

The 5th order contains the milk-weed, (AscLsnAS ;) this by some 
botanists is placed in the fifrh class, on the supposition that the sta- 
mens do not proceed from ttie pistil 

Order Hexttndria, 

The 6th order contains the Virdnia snake-root, (Aristoioohu 
MerpentariOy) a perennial plant, with brown fibrous roots ; it is found 
In shadv woods, from New-England to Florida: the root is highly 
valued in medicine ; it possesses an aromatic smell, somewhat simi- 
lar to spruce. It is said to have been found, by a chemical analysis, 

Natoral order Orehidea—DiaiinsiuKhiiiff ehanicterenf tbit faTnily— Orchis— Oniei 
Diaodrui-Order Pontandna -Order Hcxandria— Virwnia »nok«-moL 
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to contain "pure camphor, a resin, a bitter extractive, and a strone 
essential oil.'' It was used by the Indians as a remedy for the bite of 
a snake ; from this circumstance is derived its name. This plant in 
its medicinal properties differs essentially from the Polygala 9enega^ 
or Seneca snake-root, and the mistaking one for the other, might, in 
critical stages of disease, be attended with fotal consequences.* 

Ordtr Deeandrla, 

In the 10th order we find the wild einger, ( Asabum ;) this is a na- 
tive plant, so low tiiat its flowers are almost concealed m the ground ; 
the roots are creeping and aromatic, having the taste and smeU of 
the snake-root, (AristolocMa.) 

We have now completed our view of the class Gynandria: 
although many species of it are indigenous to this country, you will 
not so i-eadUy procure specimens of this, as of most other native 
plants. The lacties'Hsl^per, milk-weedj and dogsbane, you can often 
find, but many of the plants of this family, particularly the Orchis 
tribe, opposine all attempts at cultivation, are to be found only in 
Uie depths of the forest, or places little frequented by man ; like 
the aboriginal inhabitants of America, "they seem to prefer their 
own native wil4s to the refinements and luxuries of ci^lized life. 



LECTURE XXXVI, 



CLASSES M0N(BCIA AND DICBOIA. 

In an the classes hitherto examined, we have found perfect flow- 
ers Our present inquiry is to be directed to two classes, in which 
the flowers are imperfect^ or both stamen and pistil are not found in 
the same inditidual flower. The stamens are Infertile, or disappear 
without any fruit ; me pistils contain the germ, and bemg fertinzed 
by the pollen of the infertile flowers, produce the fiiiit 

CLASS MONCECIA. 

Fig. 147. The class Monoscia (one house) contains 

plants where, eT6wing from the same root, 

'v /^ m >^"\r^Js^ ^® ^^ some flowers containing only sta- 

i / vlr^ JV^i^ mens, others only pistils. The orders m this 

yd y c mt ^ ltk ^1^^ ^^^ determined by the number of sta- 

JL Ws^ H gk IB mens in each flower. 

Order Monandria, 

In the first order is the Bread-fruit tree, 

iAsTOCARPus,) which grows to the heieht of 
brty feet, having fruit of the size of a large 
water-melon, hanging firom its boughs like 
apples; it is a native of the East Indies; 
when roasted it resembles white bread, and 
is much valued for food. ^ 

This plant belongs to the natural order 
Urtio«, in which are the Fig and Mulberry. 

• A phyman pretcribed for a nick child the Seneca snake-root, (Polv«ala •autga ;> 
the igporant apothticary sent the Virginia saake-root. (Abist^loohia •erpmtaria,} 
The physician naTUiH foruinately remnined to inspect trie medicine which he had or- 
dered, the mistake was seafaonaoty discovered. This instance shows the importance 
of b itauicai knowledze, particularly in those who attempt to deal in medicine. Had 
the mother of the .chndi nndersmoo boisny, the mistake would have beeo discovered 
alth oogfa the physician hHil not ht^n present. 

Wild giii;](er— Concluding remark.v— In what respect do the two next classes diflet 
from the preoedin« onfts1--r:)iiMi Monoscia—Order Monandria— Bread-fraiu 
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Order TSimndritu 

In the third order we find a very common plant, called cat-tail, 
(T\'FBA ;) this grows in swampy meadows, ana stajmant waters, to 
the height of four or fii'c feet The lonjB^, brown spuce, which grows 
at the summit of the stem (giving rise, vtom its peculiar appearance, 
to the name cat-tail^ is the coUrtn ; tne upper part consists of sta 
minate flowers, havmg neither cal3rx nor coroUa ; the three stamens 
arising from a chafl^ receptacle. The iHsdilaie flowers form the 
lower part of the spike ; each one produces a seed, supported in a 
kind of bristle. This plant is sometimes used by the poorer class 
of people for beds, but is considered by physicians as unhealthful on 
account of certain properties inherent in its substance. The leaves 
and stems of the Typha are employed for bottoming chairs and 
making mats; the voung stalks are said to answer as a substitute for 
asparagus : the pollen of the flowers, which is very abundant and 
innammable, is recommended by a French writer to be employed on 
the stage for fire.* 

The sedge, or Carix, is a genus consisting of nearly 140 known 
species. Though a grass-like plant, it is separated fi^m the family 
of grasses, which are mostly in the 3d class, on account of the mo- 
noscious character of its flowers. A treatise upon this genus, 
called Carico^aphy, has been lately published l^ an American 
botanist* This extensive genus belongs to the natural order Cype- 
roides, so called from Cypems, one of the most important genera 
of the order. This tribe of coarse grasses inhabit marshy grounds ; 
though resembling the true grasses in their general aspect they 
difier from them in having stems without jointe, and often triangu- 
lar. Unlike the grasses, they are of little utility ; they spread rapidly, 
and often destroy the best pastures, by overrunning them. A spe- 
cies of Cyperus, the papyrus, which ^ows in abundance on the 
l>anks of the Nile, was used by the ancients in the manufacture of a 
kind of thick paper. A thin fibrous membrane beneath the bark 
was obtained, and several thicknesses being glued together, the 
whole was pressed into sheets. Fragile as it was. this parchment is 
still to be seen in ancient records, and offers to tne observation o* 
the curious, the autographs of kgyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 
(See Plate 6, Fig. 5.) ^ -^^ -^ 

The Indian corn rZEA may») is found in this order. The top or 
panicle consists of^ staminate flowers only, and of course never 
produces com ; the pistillate flowers grow in a spilie enclosed in a 
husk ; each pistil produces a seed, called com ; the pistils are very 
k>ng, forming what is called silk. This genus belongs to the natu- 
ral order Gramineas. 

Ordm- T^trandritu 

We here meet with the mulberry, (Mcnis,) whose leaves furnish 
nourishment to the silk-worm. The white mulberry. Moans fMa^ 
is the species which is chiefly used for this purpose. This plant 
bpelongs to the same natural order as the breaa-fruit and fig. 

The 5th order c<mtains the genus Aiiuunthos, in which is a very 
common weed, seeming to have some analogy to the pig-weed, not 
only in natural properties, but in being dignified with a name which 

* See PUtel Pig. 6. t Proleeeor Dewef. 
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flbrms a striking contrast with its mean appearance. This genus, 
however, contains some elegant, foreign species ; one of which. 
Amaeanthus melancholicus, has receiv^ the whimsical name o^ 
Love-lies-bleeding; probably from the circumstance of its long, red 
flower-stalks drooping and oflen reclining upon the ground. Another 
species, called Prmce's feather, is always erect The Cock's-conib 
18 a well known plant of this genus. The Amaranth, whether from 
its being a ^ood word to fall in with poetical measure, or from some 
fancied intrmsic beauty, has ever been a favourite with poets. MHton 
•ajTS of the angels, 



(• 



To the ground, 



With lolemn ftdmiratioii, down ihey eaat 

Their crowns inwoTe with amaranth and gold ; 

Immortal amaranth, a flower which once 

In'Paradiae, fast br the tree of life, 

Benn to bloom, hot toon for man's ofl^noeb 

To Heaven remoTed. 

With flowers that never fade^ the spirits elect 

Bind their resplendent locks, mwreathed with beams." 

In Portugal and other warm countries, the Globe Amaranth is 
osed for adorning the churches in winter. 

Order Poijfandritu 

This order contains many of the jnost useful and beautiful of our 
^rest trees, forming the natural order, Ament€ice€B. Fig. 147 repre- 
sents a branch of me Corylus, (Hazle<-nut ;) at a, are me aments or 
catkins, formed wholly of staminate flowers ; at 6, is a bract or 
scale of the ament with adhering stamens ; at c, are the pistiUate 
flowers surrounded with scales ; at d, is a pistillate flower, having 
two styles. The oak, beach, walnut, chestnut, birch, &c^ bear their 
staminate flowers in nodding aments; their pistillate flowers are 
Fig. 148 surrounded with scales for calyxes. The stems of 
these plants are woody and exogenous ; you will re- 
coUect that such stems increase in diameter by new 
wood being formed around the old, and that this new 
wood is formed from the cambium which flows down- 
ward between the wood and Imrk. Fig. 148 shows 
a Dortion of the tnmk of an oak, supporting the stem 
of^ a twining plant As the oak is a dicotyledonous 
tree, its tnmk is annually increased by Hew layers 
which are developed between the bark and wood ; — 
hence it will be seen, that if any foreien substance 
encircles the trunk, it must in time, produce a protu- 
berance. The cambium n*om which the new layers 
are formed, is interrupted in descending, and accumu- 
lates just above the interposing body, forming the swell- 
ings that appear there, as are represented in the cut 
Walking canes are often made of^stems thus knotted. 
The Celastris scandens is one of the most common 
twining plants of our woods. 

This order contains the genus Calla, of which we have some 
native species, and which includes the elegant exotic, Calla etMo- 
pic€ij or Eg3rptian lily. In this eenus, the flowers having neither 
calyx nor corolla, grow upon that kind of receptacle which is called 
a spadix; the staminate and pistillate flowers are intermixed, the 

Differeflt speciee of the Amsranthns—Order Polyandna—What is said of the na 
tnral order K :im*aec« )— Explain Pig. I4S— Calla>-DirterMit species. 
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anthers have no Glaments, but we sessile;- the berries ore oiw»- 
celled many-seeded, and crowned with a short s^ie. This spadu 
thns coyered with the Ihictification, stands erect, surrounded by a 



Egyptian lily, is" of pure while, pru 
aenting a very showy appearance; 
Without attention to the structure of 
the plant, you would probably suppose 
thespBthatobetbecorotla. Theleaves 
are sagittate, or arrow-lbrm. The 
Calla ptUuttri*,* a very common 
American plant, is represented at Fig. 
149: at a, is the tpatha, which is ooatt^, 
cuaptdofe, and tpreadiag ; at II is the 

rdiz covered with the iroctincation, 
Btamtnate and pistillate flowera be- 
^ ing intermixed and uncovered ; at c, Is 
a piatil magnified, showing the style to 
be very short ana the stigma obtuse ; 
at d, is a stamen bearinetwo anthers. 
The Wild-tnmip is nearly aUied to the Calla ; they belong to the 
same family, Aroidf, distinguished by peculiar characteristics ; auch 
as the mode of infloresence, fleshy and tuberous roots, and large, 
sword-shaped, or arrow-shaped leaves. 

The arrow-head (Saginuna) is unlike moat of the Moncectoas 
plants in general appearance; it has three sepals and three white 

Ktals ; it is not unlike the spider-wort in the form of its flowers, 
any species of this delicate-looking plant may be found in autumn. 
In ditches and stagnant wateia. 

Onltr Mimadt^AU. 

The I5tb order, or that in which the _^me»t* are united in a coV 
unin, presents us with the Cucumlser tribe, (C^fcwrMtacea/) this in 
eludes not only the proper Cdcumis, or cucumoer, which is an exotic, 
but some native genera of similar plants ; we and here the gourd, 
squash, watermelon, and pumpkin. These plants have mosth' a 
yellow, 5-«lefl corolla; caivz 5-parted, 3 filamentsunitedintoatiibet 
a large Iwrry-like fruit, called a Pepo ; this, in the melon, is ribbed, 
and m the cucumber uneven and watery. We find in the same 
artificial order a very different femily of plants, called Conifenmm, 
or cone-bearing plants ; these have the ataminate flowers ir. 
amenta, each mrnished with a scale or perianth supporting ths 
stamens ; the pistillate flowera are in strobitums, each fiimished 
with a hard scale. The stems are woody, the leaves evergreen, 
and the juice resinous. To this natural ftmily belong the pine and 
cypress. 

The character of trees may be studied to advantage at four dif- 
ferent seasons ; in winter, when the tbrms of the ramification can be 
seen in the naked boughs, and the leaf and flower buds examined 
In their inert state ; in spring, when in blossom; in summer, when 
the foliage is in perfechon ; and in autumn, when, (lurine the firs! 
stages oidecav, the mellowness and varietv of teina afford beaulilid 
subjects for the pencil of the painter, and for those who love Hip 
study of nature under all her forma 

• Pram poliuMr, lignifyiiic (wunpy, or growing in manhjr ptiCES- 
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Fig. 150. 




CLASS DKECIA. 

The class Dkecia (two hotises) has staninRte 
and pistillate flowers on separate plants. The 
distinction with re^rd to the orders, as in the 
preceding class, is derived from the number of 
stamens. 

There are no plants of the first order, or with 
one stamen. 

Order Diandritu 

The 2d Order contains the willow, (salix,; 
which has long and slender aments, both of 
staminate and pistillate flowers, the two kinds 
being on separate trees. 

The order Triandria contains the fig, (Ficus,) remarkable for con- 
u iniug the flower within the fruit; this is botanically considered as 
a juicy receptacle^ within which are concealed the minute flowers 
ajad seeds. The fig is peculiar to warm countries. 

Tbtbaxidbia contains a parasitic plant, the Mistletoe; only one-spe- 
cies is indigenous to this country. The Druids* considered this plant 
as sacred to Uie sylvan duties. Tradition relates, that where Dru- 
Idism prevailed, the houses were decked with this plant, that the syl- 
van spirits might repair to them. 

The order Pentandria contains the hemp, hop, dbc. Fig. 150 rep- 
resents the pistillate and staminate flowers or the hemp, ( Canfia- 
bit saiiva ;) at a, is the barren or staminate flower, containing five 
stamens, and having its calyx deeply five-parted ; the coroUa is 
wanting. At 6, is a fertile or pistillate flower with its calyx opening 
laterally ; e, shows the same flower divested of its calyx ; the seed is 
a nut, which is crowned with two styles. The hemp belong to the 
natural order Urticea^ (from Urtica^ a nettle ;) the fibres of its stems 
are manufactenred into cloth, cordage^ and thread. The hop produ- 
ces its fertile flowers in large cones formed of membranous, imbri- 
cated scales ; these flowers have a peculiar odour, which is said to 
produce a narcotic effect upon the brain. The use of the flowers of 
the hop to produce fermentation in beer are well known. This 
plant contains a small portion of the nitrate of potash, (saltpetre.) 

HcxANDRiA contains the honey-locust and green-brier. 

OcTAifDRu has the poplar, (Popolcs,) simuar in natural character 
'to the willow. 

MoNADELPHiA, or the 15th order, contains the red-cedar and theyew, 
which belong to the oone-bearing family, with the pine and cypress. 

We have now completed our remarks upon two classes which 
have imperfect flowers. Our review of these has been brief, when 
compared to the manv interesting facts which presented themselves, 
ill association with the various important plants which we have 
passed in rapid succession. 

* The Druids, it is supposed, derired th^ name ftt>m driu, a Greek word, signify-' 
mg osk, as it was in groTes of this tree that the priests celebrated their mysienoua 
htes^ and sachfloed human victims to their sangumary deities. 
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HM CLASS CB\'PTUtlAMIA. 

LECTURE XXXVII. 

cutaa ixi.—^mTrroautUL.. 
Fi^ I5L. The twen^ preceding classes include the 

_ Phenogamous plants ) we are now to cod- 
' sider uie Cryptogamoua class ;— -we here 
find the atamena and pistils either « to\if 
concealed from observation, or only monf- 
Test upon the atricteEtscnitiny. These plania 
' constitute the first class of Jussieu's method 
, called acalT/Udonou* { their seed being des- 
titute of any cohledon. 

As we prooeea in this last of tite Linnnan 
classes, we shall find all our former princi~ 
pies of arrangement fail as, and it might al- 
most seem as if we had entered upon a new 
science. The class Cnrptogamia inchidea 
all plants which do not find a place in some 
of the other classes. 
Ferns, mosses, lichens, and mushrooms, constinite the principal 
part of this class. At Fig. 151, a, is a fern, of the genus Aspteniom, 
which bears its fruit on the back of the fronds ; at 6, ts a moss of the 
genus Hypnum, showing two of its flowers borne on slender pedicels g 
at c, is a genus of the Lichen family ; at d, is the AgaricDB, one of 
the most common uf the mushrooms. 

Some writer has said, that Linnteus, baring arranged the idants 
which would admit of classification, took the remainder and cast 
them all into a heap together, which he called Cryptogamoua ; — he 
did not, however, rest satisfied in thus throwing them together, but 
subdivided this miscellaneous collection into orders; or we might 
more pr<^rly say, that he gave names to those divisions already 
marked out by nature. 

Of these orders, which are natural families brought together on 
account of general resemblances and analogies, without reference 
to any one principle, there are six. 

Order FUieti, or fVnu. 

The 1st Order contains the Ferns; their plume-like leaves aiw 
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cniXltGd fronds. The fruit mostlv disposed in dots or lines, grows on 
the back, summit, or near the oase of the froneL At Fig. 152, is a 
delineation of some of the various modes in which the fructification 
of ferns appears; a, is the genus poltpodiuh or polypody^ with cap- 
sules in roundish spots on uie back of the frond ; 6, ASPLENniiif^ cap- 
sules in lines nearly parallel, diverging from the centre of the frond 
c, BLBCHNUM, capsules in uninterruptea lines running paraUe! to the 
midrib of the finond on both sides ; d, pteris, or brake, caq[>9ules form 
ing lines on the edge of the leaf. 

* Some ferns bear their fruit in a peculiar Appendage, as a spike or 
protuberance in the axils, or at the base of the leaves ; no appear 
ance of flowers in these plants is ever presented. When the brown 
or white dust-like spots are examined with a microscope, they are 
found to consist of clusters of very small capsules, at first entire, but 
aflerward bursting elasticalhr and irregularly. Besides attention 
to the situation and form of the capsules, it is necessary to observe 
the membrane which envelopes them ; this is called their involucrum.^ 
The seed is as minute as the finest powder, and so light as to be 
wafled by the air to any distance or height ; we thus of&n see ferns 
Rowing high on the trunks of trees, or on the summits of old build- 
ings. Some ferns grow t(^ a sreat height in southern latitudes, al- 
most like trees. At the south^n extremity of Van Diemen's Land, 
a species has been found, whose trunks attained to the height of 
twelve or sixteen feet One species in our country, Onoclea Bensi- 
Mu, called the sensitive fern, is said to wither on being touched by 
the human hand, though the touch of other substances does not pro- 
duce the same phenomenon. 

The number of species of ferns which are already known, amounts 
to about seven himdred. They genersdiy abound in moist and shady 
situations, but are sometimes found on rocks and dry places, and on 
the trunks and branches of old trees. The frond, or leaf Of the fern, 
Is often pinnate^ or divided like a feathery sometimes it is undivided, 
and resembles a palm-leaf 

Tlie EauisETuii hyemale is known to housekeepers under the name 
of scauring-rush. The quantity of.silex contained in tlte cuticle, 
renders it a good substitute for scouring-sand. 

Order Mutely or Montt, 

The 2d Order contains the mosses, which are little herbs with dis- 
tinct stems ; their conical, membranous corolla is caUed a calypiroj 
or veil, its summit being the stigma ; this veil clothes the capsules, 
which before the seeds, called sponUea, ripen, is elevated on a foot- 
<alk. The capsule, called theca, is of one cell, and one valve, open- 
ing by a vertical lid; the seeds are very numerous and minute. In 
some genera the veil is wanting, this serves as a distinction in the 
order. The barren flower of mosses consists of a number of nearly 
cylindrical, ^most sessile anthers ; the fertile flowers have one i>er- 
(ci't pistil, seldom more, accompanied by several barren pistils. Both 
stamens and pistils are intermixed with numerous, succulent threads. 
You may here observe (Fig. 153) the different parts of mosses ; a, 
/epresents the theca ; 6, the pedicel^ or stem ; c, the sheath^ which, 

• AUo ctiRedkubuUm. The captnles tre the fMnt; «ooUection of them, «oH| 
<be seed« are tpcruUt. 
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m CLAH» ntVPTtMJAH!.! 

. tH>rr>re IM pedicH 

6 grew up, served as 

K a kind of calyx to 

^ protect the embryo 

C fruit; d, tbe^ip«r 

I cu/uM, or lid 

^ which^ before the 

^ Itaeca IB rip^ U co> 

vere^ by the ca- 

hrptra; e, the ca- 

Ivptra, or veil ; f, 

mejrutge, or leetn, 

which, when the 

theca ifl ripe, and baa thrown off its other parts, often appear around 

=tB edge ; g, the barren or staminate flower of a moas. 

The mosses are generally perennial and evei^een. and capable 
of mowing in colder climateB than most other vegetables. In Spitz- 
bergen, the rocks which rise from the surrounding ice are thickly 
clotfied with moBs. A botanist who travelled in Greenland, counted 
more than twenty difibrent species of moea without rising from a 
rock where he was seated. 

AQ the parts of the moBses which have bKen described, are not seen 
without the assislance of a good microscope. It is not to be expected 
that youne botanists will be fond of this department of the science, 
although uiose who become acquainted with it, discover much en- 
thusiasm in its pursuit The followii^ Interesting remarks on Cryp- 
toeamous plants are taken from an English writer. 

''Mosses and Ferns, by the inconsiderate mind, are deemed a 
useless or insiznificant part of the creation. That they are not, is 
evident Irom this, that He who made them has formed nothing in 
vain, but on the contrary has pronounced all his creation to be good 
Many oftheir uses we know j that they have many more which we 
know not, is unquestionable, since there is probably no one thing in 
the universe, of which we can dare to assert, that we know all its 
□ses. Thus much we are certain ot, with respect to mosses, that as 
they flourish most in winter, and at that time cover the ground with 
a beautiful green carpet, in many places which would otherwise be 
naked, and when little verdure is elsewhere to be seen; so atthesame 
Dme, they shelter and preserve the seeds, roots, germs, and embryo 
plants of many vegetables, which would otherwise perish. They fur- 
nish malerials for birds to build their nests with, they agbrd a warm 
winter's retreat for some quadrupeds, such as bears, dormice, and 
the like, and for numberless Insects which are the food of birds and 
Hshes, and these asain the food or delight of men. Many of them 

frow on rocks and barren places, and by rotting away, afibrd the 
rst principles of vegetation to other plants, which never else could 
have taken root there. Others grow In bogs and marehes, and by 
continual increase and decay, nil up and convert them into fertito 
pastures, or Into peat-bo^ the source of inexhaustible fuel to the po- 
lar regions. 

" They are applicable also to many domestic pnrposes. The Ly- 
enpodiumt Bi* some of them used in the dying or yam, and in medi- 
cine ; the ^lAa^unt f peat-moss) and Polytriehum, fiunish conve- 
nieDt beds lor the Laplanders, and the Eppnumt are used in the ti' 
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Img of houses, stopping crevices in waHs, packing brittle wares, and 
the roots of plants, for distant conveyance. 

" To which may be added, that all in genera] contribute entertain- 
ment and agreeable instruction to the conteo^lative mind of the 
naturalist, at a season when few other plantB oflfer themselves to his 
view. 

'^ The Fungi have been suspected by some to b^ like sponges and 
corals, the habitations of some unknown living bemgs, and being al- 
kaline, have been classed in the animal kingdom ; but they are known 
to produce seeds, from which perfect plants have been raised ; and 
(he celebrated Hedwie, by great dexterity of dissection, and by using 
microscopes of very nighly magnifying powers, assures us that he 
has discovered both stamens and pistils, not only in this order of 
plants, but in the other orders of the Cryptogamous family.'^ 

Order HepaHae^ or lAverworU. 

The Zd Order contains the Liverworts, whiph are more succulent 
or juicy than the mosses ; they have four-valved thecs, which cir- 
cumstance, and that of their not opening with a lid, distinguish-thera 
from the mosses. Their name, Hepaticse, signifies liver ; but it is 
not yet known whether they received that name on account of some 
supposed virtue in curing diseases of the liver, or whether it was 
because they were thought to resemble the lobes or divisions of that 
organ. One of the most common esnera of this order is the Junger 
Muumia / you may here see (Fig. loi) a species of tl^s, the compla 
naia, wtth its parts, as represented under a magnifier. 

a, is a plant of 
m^ irj ^ MkAlk natural size, in 
Fig. 154. fli ^BW fruit 6, the fruit 

magnified, show- 
ing me sheath, the 
p^uncle rising 
from it, and the 
theca at top, not 
yet burst <r, the 
open capsule 
splitting and dis- 
charging the seeds, d, the theca empty, showing its four valves. 

Order Algety or Sec^ Weede. 

The ith Order includes the sea- weeds and frog-spittle ; these have 
leathery fronds, with fine dust-like seed, enclosed in inflated portions 
of the nrond. They are almost always aquatics ; generally green or 
reddish. One genus of this family is the Fucum, The Focus nutans, 
sometimes called tne gulf weed, is very abundant in the Gulf of Flo- 
rida, and is found m vnrious parts of Uie ocean, forming masses or 
foatin^ fields, manv miles in extent The plant seems to possess 
no distinct root, th ugh it perhaps originally vegetated on some sea- 
beaten shore, fiom whence it was oy accident thrown up^^n the 
ocean's wave. 

The Focus gigarUeua is said to have a frond of immense length * 
from whence its specific name, Signifying gigantic. Vou are here 

* lYotwithsianding the wdfjht which Thornton, author of the above quotation, 
^t» to the opinion of Ht-d^ig and otheni, it is, at present, much doubted by nalura* 
ista, whether the Fungi have organs analogous to stamena and pistils. 

Describe Fig. 164— LiYerworts— Deiivation of the name— Sea-weeds— Puci— Gulf 
weed. 
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presented (Ptff- 
165) with a detin- 
eation of thre« 
kinds of FucL* 
a, Is Pactm Kodo- 
«u*, (knobbed fa- 
cua i) this ha« 
I forked froiMls. 
' Theknobswbicb 
appear la the 
mm da ai« alr- 
bladden, which 
reader it pecu- 
liarlj baoyani 
upon the water. This is often more than sfz feet long, b. Vacua vt- 
ticulotut, (bladder fiicus;) here the air-bladders are moBtlyaxiUor)', 
and at the sides of the midrib. It varias in length from one to four 
fi'et On account of its mucilaginous property it forma a good ma- 
nure ; in some of the countries of Lapland it is boiled with meal, and 
^ven for food to cattle, c, Fijcua terratuts ^^ Iiss & beautiful *er- 
rale frond. 
The Fucijf on burning, afford an impure soda, called kelp. 

Ordtr Utktnm, t Lieicun. 

The 5A Order contaias the Ltcbbhs ; these are Tarions In texture, 
form, and colour ; they are leathery, woody, leaf-likei white, yeUow, 
green, and black. When wet, thev often appear like green herba^; 
some are seen on atones, or old fences ana buildings; others with 
strong, green filaments, are suspended from branches of trees, and 
Improperly called mosses. The fruit of the Lichen coosista of sau- 
cer-like bodies, called apoChtcia, in which the seeds are contained; 
this may be seen in the following delineation. Fig. 156, a, represents 
a lichen, ofaleaF- 
like appearance I 
^ here the apothe- 
iml>edaed ia 
I the leaves are ve- 



bling a drlnldng- 

m glass, c. Is the 

W rein-deer moss, 

furnishing almost 

the Dole food ol 

_ thai useful anl- 

~ mat, so important 

to the existence of the Laplander. In the middle ^f Europe it grow* 

only to the height of two or three Inches ; but In ^^tpland it aome- 

tinies attains to the height of one foot and a hall^ 

Many of the lichens are useful on account of their colouring mat- 
ter. Lilmut, which is so common as a chemical teat for acids and 
alkalies, is obtained from a species of «^te lichen, called Orcbal, ot 
Archil, this is also used for giving a crlBtMO colour to wool and sitk. 
The powder called cudbear, used for dying jiurple, is obtained fi'oiD 

• i« bIm Amndix. Plile ral E^ a, 9, 10, II. 

• I 'uci ii iha plant at Fuciu. 

1 bne kind! of FWi — Eeb>— Liehon*— Expluii Fin. lu— Uses of iha licbeiu 
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« Hchen. The order Lichen has Bometimes been tncluded under on* 
g«niiB called Lichen, and placed in the order Alga. 

Order Futtfi, or MouiKKm 

The 6th Order contains the Miithroom*, or (iinsus plants ; these 
never ex>iAjit any appearance of green herl>aee ; they are generally 
corky, fleshy, or moi^d-likej varying much in fonii and colour. Thi> 
frail of some is external, o(^ others internal. Th^ are often of very 
quick growth and short duration. The genus Agarieut, which con- 
tains the common eatable mushroom, has a convex, scaly, white 
head, called a pileut ; this is supported on a stalk called a atipe. 
On the under surface of the pileuk or cun. are seen many Besh-coU 
oured membranes called gill*. These gills, in the young state of the 
mushroom, are concealed by a wrapper called a volva, which is con- 
sidered as a kind of calyx. As the mushroom becomes older, the 
volva bursts and remains upon the stipe, while the pileus, released 
fronl its confinement, extends tipwards and exhibits an uneven ap- 
pearance upon ite edge, caused by its separation Irom the volva. 
Fig. 157 represents the most 
important parts of the mush- 
room j a, the gills running 
from the stipe to the circum- 
ference, under the pileus ; b, 
a young mushroom, with the 
pileus of a globular form, 
and not separated from the 
volvaj c, the volva,orwrap- 
per, bursting and separating 
'- irom the pileus so as to ex- 
' hibit the gills beneath ; d^ 
part of the volva remaining 
upon the stipe in a circular form, and called an annuiua, or ring. 

" If the mushroom be left for a time on a plate of ^lass, a powder 
will tte found deposited; this is the seed,* or orgamc germ. That 
these are capable of germination, is evident to cultivators, who now 
form mushroom beds, by strewing the decayed plants on prepared 
beds of manure."t 

A species of the genus Agaricus is common in Italy, and much 
valued for food; it is of a fine red or orange-colour: the ancient 
Romans esteemed it as a great luxury. The genus A>/e/ur contains 
the toHcAuHMMi, or rpttnk, which la sometimes used aa tinder. The 
LrcoFERnON contains the puff-ball. 

The Cryptogamous plants are wobably the least understood of 
all IbQ visible works of nature. Philosophers have asserted that 
some of this race do not belong to the vegetable, but to the animal 
kingdom; having discovered insectit in mushrooms, they say, like 
lite sponge and Sie corals, these should be classed among animal 
prodnctions. Few, however, at present, entertain this belief; and 
the fact of their having been raised fromsr^ sprinkled on the earth, 
proves them to be of vegetible growth, a curious field of inquiry 
presents itself in the consideration ol l .t iifierence between animiU 
and vegetable life. This we shall hereutier partially examine; not, 
however, expecting to decide upon this subject, for in our reaearchea 

"^ • Callad nxTvXm. t NnltilL 
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into Ihi? natural world we are continually \€id to exclaim, ^ the ir ny» 
of the Almighty are unsearchable, and past finding out P 

After what has been remarked upon the difficulty of analyzing 
these plants, the young pupil will not be likely to expect too much 
Irom attempts to investi^te them. It is weU lor mankind that there 
are phik>8opher8, whom the enthusiasm of scientific pursuits will lead 
to spend years, even a whole life, in searching into the fructification 
of a moss, or mushroom, or in examining into the natural history of 
a gnat or spider;* as thus, discoveries are continualh^ brought fba 
ward, which add to the general stock of knowledge. This is a kind 
of martjrrdom in the cause of science, to which bt% few seem called 
by the powerful impulses of their own minds. Females, in particu- 
lar, are not expected to enter into the recesses of the temple of sci- 
ence ; it is but of late that they have been encouraged to approach 
even to its portals, and to venture a glance upon the mysteries 
within. 

We. have now completed our view of Ae vecetaWe world, accord- 
ing to the order in which the different tribes ofplants have presented 
themselves. As we followed in the train of classification, we have 
endeavoured to notice the most conspicuous genera^ ana to trace 
their natural relations while considering their artificial arrangc«ient 

In many cases, departing from the plan of general remarks, we 
have traced the natural history of some one genus, bdieving this 
method more likely to make a permanent impression, than merely 
eeneral views. In reading the history of nations, we often feel less 
mterested in the fate of a whole people^ than in that of some prom^ 
nent individual ; the mind presented with general ideas only, nas no 
opportunity of forming ima^s, which are but an aggregate of par- 
ticulars. It is in natural as id civil history,— generafremarks upon 
the beauty and utility of the vegetable worldTor the curious struc- 
ture of plants, make but slight impressions. But by contemplating 
the peculiarities of some one tribe, genus, or species, the mina 
seizes upon something definite, and reason, imagination, and feeling 
are easily awakened ; thus the impression made is permanent When 
you now look back upon the view you have taken of the vegetable 
world, and consider what impressions are most lively in your minds, 
vou will probably find them to be respecting some peculiarities of 
mdividual plants. Of this tendency of the mind we should avail our- 
selves by connecting these particular impressions with facts which 
lead to general principles. Narrow indeed would be our mental 
vision, were it confined to single unconnected observations, laid up 
indiscriminately in the storehouse of thought; but our minds, not by 
our own will, but by a faculty received airectiy from our Creator, 
instinctively generalize and arran^ their mass of single observa- 
tions ; and we, with scarcely an effort perform that operation in 
the world of thought within us, which tne great LdnncBus effected in 
the vegetable kingdom. 

* I hare been grsTely atstired by a naturaliat of diatinctioD, that the atudy of fpi* 
iUrM ia one of the moat dcgatU and ddigh^ful of all ptiraoita. 

Rothvaiaaiii of aoma natoraliata-'View of oUanfieation oompleted-JFaodeiiey of 
the mind to geoaraliia. 
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LECTURE XXXVIII 

TBB PLOWIROfO SEASON OF PLANTS. 
Vernal and Summer Flowere. 

On entering the fourth division of our course, we find before us an 
open field, freed in a great measure from the technicalities of sci- 
ence, and presenting a smooth and delightful path. Hitherto, ^e 
have been clecuring our wa^ through difficulties, and overcoming ob- 
stacles ; first, we were obliged to Team to analyze plants accord ng 
to the strict rules of botanical science ; next to examine the organs 
'A plants^ anatomically and physiolo^cally ; we then investigated 
the principles of classification, as exhibited both In the natural and 
artincial methods, and followed the arrangements of plants as pre- 
sented in these different methods. 

The language of Botany is now familiar to the dili^eAt student 
who can enjoy the pleasant reflection, that by his own industry ana 
application, he has elevated his mind to that state, in which it mav, 
with little further effort, er^joy the pleasant views of the vegetable 
kingdom which now present themselves. Thus, the traveller, hav- 
ing toiled to ^in some acclivity, looks complacently around, enjoy- 
ing the b^autifiil view before him in proportion to the efforts made to 
attain it 

We will now suppose the dreary season of winter yielding to the 

gentle influences oi spring, and organized nature awakeninj; to new 
fe and beauty ; — for animals, no less than plants, seem vivified and 
quickened by the returning warmth of this delightful season. How 
many wandering through nfe, ^' with brute, unconscious gaze," have 
never made the inquiry, " 'what causes Spring 7^^ With the greater 
part of mankind the ordinary phenomena of nature excite no inter- 
est ; it is only when something unexpected occurs, that they think, 
either of first or second causes. But it should be the main object of 
education to teach youth to reflect, to seek the connexion between 
cause and effect ; and especially, to look through second causes to 
the Great Being who is the First Cause of all — "himself uncaused?^ 
But to return to the question, " what causes Spring 7" or to state 
it in another form, by what means does the Almighty produce the 
changes which this season presents ? To answer this, we must re- 
fer to astronomical geography y which, pointing oyt the course of the 
sun, shows us, that having journeyed to his utmost southern boun- 
dary, he returns, crosses the equator, and with rapid strides ad- 
vances towards the northern hemisphere, beaming more directly 
upon us, and increctsing the temperature or the atmosphere ; Xo chf,- 
mistry we owe our knowledge of the effects of caloric on bodies ; 

ehysiohgical botany shows us the sap or vegetable blood expanding 
y the influence of caloric, and every exhaling and inhaling organ 
of the plant commencing operations under the same powertiil influ- 
ence. The earth, released firom the icy bonds of frost, turns kindly 
to the mute, but living children of her bosom, and imparts the ma- 
ternal nourishment, wliich, rushing through every fibre of the vt^ 
getable being,- invigorates it with health and strength. 

RMinarks iutroductury to ihe fourth pan— What caumn sp ingl 
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Prom the first appearance of vegetation in the spring, ontU tbm 
commencement or winter, nature presents an ever varymg scene. 
The phenomenon of the fUmering of plants,* is, in many respecVB 
similar to that of the putting forth of leattB ;t in both, the same causon 
either hasten or retard this period. The patting forth of leaves, and 
the blossoming of flowers, cuffer, however, in one circumstance ; the 
leaves begin t^ the upper leaf-buds: the flowers by the lower flowf^r- 
buds ; ttiptM, panicles, and thyrsesy begin to Uossoip graduaUy firom 
the base to tne summit, eftnet and utMeU blossom firom the outsacie 
to the centre. 

In plants of the Korfii, ti'ansported to the south, the period of the 
putting forth of leaves, and blossoming, is hastened ; in those of the 
south, carried to the north, it is retarded. Even in their native soil, 
this period varies in some degree in different seasons. With greater 
warmth of temperature, we have an earlier appearance of vegeta- 
tion ; yet in general this variation is so slight, niat botanists are able, 
by observation, to fix with a stifficient degree of accuracy, the time 
of the flowering of plants in particular latitudes and climates. 

The progress of vegetation varying littie fix»m latitude 40^ to 43^ 
north, the remarks we make on this subject may apply to that re- 

gon of country extending south to the mouth of the Hudson, north 
I the mouth of the Mohawk, eastward to the Atlantic, and westward 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

In Ohio, and the western part of New York, the climate^ on ac- 
count of the influence of the .akes, and the cola, eastern winds from 



the Atiantic being broken by ranges of mountains, is milder, and 
getation is somewhat earlier than in New En^ana in the same lati- 
tilde. 

In some cases, a plant puts forth leaves and blossoms at the same 
time; but usually, the leaves appear before the flowers, probablv 
having a greater force to draw up the sap than the flowers, in which 
it rises by slow degrees. We see littie appearance of vegetable lifo 
as early as March ; sometimes snow covers the ground nearly, or 
quite through the month ; but if we examine the trees and shrubs, 
even then, we miv j>eroeive, by the swelling of their buds, that they 
have already felt the vivifying influence ofneat, and that a little in- 
crease of temperature will cause the embryo flower, or lea^ to burst 
its prison and come forth. 

Vernal Flowert, 

In April, the leaves of trees and shrubs begin to put forth ; a fe w 
flowers show themselves, amid the damp, chilly atmosphere ^ith 
which they are surrounded. Among the most mteresting of these 
harbingers of spring is the Hbpatica triloba, or liver-leaf; a lowly, 
modest flower of a pale blue colour, with beautifiilly formed, three* 
lobed leaves. 

The low anemone, (Anemoite nemoro§a,)X with its pale blossoms, 
is found in shady woods and damp pastures. The bright yellow 
flowers of the colt's-foot ( T\iailag6) brave the cold winds of early 
spring, while the reluctant leaves wait for warmer breezes. 

• ThiB is called /ore«e«n/U. t FoHaHmi, 

t This little Aower I hiTe eeen rtteiiig its bead amid sarroandini; snows, on tbs 
banks of the PoeAen-kiln, a streamlet which Qows into the Hudson, nesr Troy. 

Changes in ttgntation-^Putting forth of leavea and blossoming of floweis agree ia 
apme respects, differ in others— Plants of the north tranaplanted to the south, and 
the reirerse— Remarks on the progress of vegeution ; lo what extent of eonntnr np- 
Dlvinfr—Wbr do the leavee osuallv appear befors the flowers ?~V«getatioH m llsrch 
— Flowef s of ApriL 
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Mnst Bpecies of the poplar are now in btossom ; also the Sslix, oi 
Willow, which ia or the oame class ; this ?eniis includes the weepine 
willow, or S/lux trUlit* sometimes callea Salix Babylonica, alluilt^a 
to In a beautiful passage in the Psalms, which represents Ihe children 
of Israel, when carriea into captivity, aa sitting down by the waters 
of Babyfon to weep, and hanging their harps on 

" Willow Ine* [hat wither'd then." 

Among the forest trees now in blossom, are the maple and the elm. 
In the meadows a^d moist grounds is the American cowslip, {Ctir 
Tiu|K(AM(ri«,) afine exampleofthe class Polyandria; and the ad- 
der's tongile, (Ertthronium,) havlne a beautiful liliaceous flower; 
this affords a good example of the class Hexandria, 

Id woods, and by the sides of brooks, is to be seen the Sanguina- 
ria, or blood'Toot, which bears a white blossom, moreele^nt andor- 
Damental for a garden than many flowers which are brought from 
foreign countries, and affording from its root a highly valuable med- 

The CLAy-roNiA, or spring' beauty, ia also to be found at this sea- 
son ; the dandelion, too^ is found amon^ the earhest flowers of spring. 
The garden violet, which is an exotic, appears also at this time; 
the Viola ivtwidifolia, or yellow violet, with roundish leaves lying 
close to the ground, is found in the fields. Besides these, are found 
several species of CareX, a coarse kind of grass ; the trailing ar- 
butus, KrioEA repent, and the Triluuh, which we remarked under 
the class Hexandria, as a flower exhibiting great nniformity in its 
divisions. 

In Hay, many species of the Viola appear ; there is sometimes a 
dtfflpul^ in determining between these species; the distinctive 
marks seem often to he blended ; we are In such cases obliged to 
place our plant under that species to which it seems to have most 
resemblance. 

Otie of the most intereating flowers of this season, found in woods 
and meadows, Is the Ahemoks Virginiana, the Wind-flower, a 
name given, as some say, because (heflower expands only in windy 



weather ; Ua petals are large and usually white, the stem grows to 
the iwMit of^two or three feet, and contains one terminal flower. 
Severafother species of the Anemone are in blossom about this time. 



The Xytatlewn, or fly-honeysuckle, may be found, by the side of 
brooks; this is a shrub with blossoms growing In pairs; the Utdla- 
MA, a plant of the lily family, having a yellow blossom, grows in the 
woods ; the strawberry is now found, with its numerous stanKns 
growing on the calyx ; it has also many styles, each one bearing a 
seed. 

The AsomA is an early flower ; a species of this, the shad-blos- 
som, is not anirequentiy (bund in April ; this is a lai^ shrub, often 
i-hite petals, clustering to- 

am; these, we trust, yoii 
ich that is interesting to 
you will not be called on 
nt of your botanical stud- 
nselves ujlbn your notice, 
at they have flowers, and 
t you must recollect tliul 



luMtB now in blooin. 
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thev are ibe workmanship of Uie same hand duU created the boel 
q( neaven. 

The Abdm, or wild-Cumip, is now in blossom ; it is found in shady 
places. The root is valnaDle in medicine. The Calul paiuHrisy or 
water arum, abounds in wet abounds. 

The Aquileoia, or wild columbine, with its homed nectaries, is 
found hanging in rich clusters from the clefts of rocks. The early 
garden flowers are the snow-drop, crocus, crown-imperial, vloleL 
primula, polyanthus, daffi)dil, and others of the narcissus genus. 

Piowen qf Summer. 

The plants which are now m blossom are very numerous; we will 
mention a few of the most common and interesting. 

A well-known shrub, the elder, ^Sambucus,) is now found along the 
sides of hedges, or on the margin of brooks, and in the meadows ; 
the RuBus, or raspberry, the Ranunculus, or butter-cup, the CinomLoa- 
SUM, or hound's-tongue, and the Trifouum, or qlover. It is recorded 
in history that when St Patrick went as a missionary to preach the 
Ck>spel to the pagan Irish. " he illustrated the doctrine of the Trinity, 
by showing them a trifohum or three-leaved grass with one stalk ; 
this operating to their conviction, the Shamrock, which is a bundle 
of this grass, was ever afterward worn upon this Saint's anniver- 
sary, to commemorate this event ** 

In the meadows is seen at this time the Geranium macuiatumy a 
showy flower, and almost the only American Geranium ; in the 
woo(&, the splendid ladies'-slipper,(CYPRiPEDiuM,) and the wild man- 
drake, (Podophyllum,) a flower of curious appearance. 

The genus Contallaria, of which the Solomon's seal is an exam- 
ple, may now be found ; it is usuallv white, of a funnel-form corolla. 
Some other species, as tiie lily-of-the- valley, have a bell-form corolla. 
The various species of Vaocinium, of which the whortleberry is an 
example, are now in blossom ; the woods are ornamented by the 
snowy white Comus, or dog- wood flowers. 

In the early pari of June the foliage of the trees usually appears 
in perfection ; among the earliest are the willow, poplar, and alder ; 
next are the bass-wood, horse-chestnut, oak. beech, ash, walnut, 
and mulberry, which are not all usually in flill leaf before the mid- 
dle of June. 

At the siunmer solstice a new race of blossoms appears; as the 
roses, pinks, and lilies, with many other exotics. Tne Iris is found 
in stagnant waters and in gardens. Among native plants we now 
find tne Asclepias, or milk-weed, of which -there are some very 
showy, and some delicate species. The little bell-flower (Campan- 
ula^ may be seen nodding over the brows of the rocks. 

The brilliant laurel HCalbqa) is now in bloom. The climbing vir- 
ffin's-bower (Clematis) hangs in giaceful clusters of white flowers 
from the boughs of shrubs and trees growing by jthe side of brooks. 
The curious side-saddle flower, (SarraceniaJ which was described 
under the class Polyandria, is now to be found in swamps and wet 
grounds. The mullein, with its long yellow spike, is very conspicuous 
in old fields and by the road-side. 

More flowers are in blossom about the time of the summer sol- 
stice than during anrv period of the year, until the blossoming of the 
autumnal plants. The hot breath of summer seems to wimer the 
expanding flowers, the earlier ones fade away, and the late ones do 

WiW-tumip, dbc— Flowers of June— Elder, Ac— St Patrick's use of the clover- 
Gpninium, Ac. — Con vsll a ris— Trees — PloB«om» nppesrin? ni tlie sunimar solstict— ■ 
What 'HiKii doth the heal of 8umin«3r hnvc upon fluNvera? 
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bot immediatf -ly come forward ;— it would seem as if the earth, har 
ing poured forth in rapid succession innumerable treasures, now re- 
quired a suspension of her efforts ; but with recovered ener^, she 
soon begins to spread forUi new beauties, and todeck herselTm her 
most gorgeous attire. 



LECTURE XXXIX. 

LVrvmtAL FLOWBBS— irBBOBIBlfS — ANCnKT SOPBBSTrnOlt RBSPBCrmO 

PLANTS— TAJUOOS PBBMOMBMA OP PLANTS. 

The autumnal flowers differ in appearance from those which we 
find in the earliest part of the season. Pew examples of the com- 
pound flowers occur until the latter part of July, and beginning of 
August ; — this is fortunate for students just commencing the analy- 
sis of plants ; were they to find only the compound flowers at first, 
they would be discouraged ; but nature seems kindly to lead them on 
step by step, reserving the more difficult plants until they have had 
an opportunity of becoming ^miliar with the easier classes. 

There is little difficulty in learning to distinguish the different fam- 
ilies of compound flowers ; as an Aster from a Solidago or a HeH' 
anthus. But some of these families contain many species ; and the 
chief difficulty consists, not in finding the gftntu^ but in determining 
the 9pecit9» Indeed it is not to be concealed, that there is, in this 
part of botanical science, some confiision among writers ; and the 
student must not be discouraged if he is not always able to find his 
plant exactly to coincide with any other species described. 

Among tne fine flowers which autumn presents, are the scarlet 
LfOBBUA, or cardinal flower ; the yellow Gebabdia. (false fox-^ove.) 
and the noble sun-flower. {Heliawlhua.) The Linnjea borecUis is 
found in September; at this time the white pond-lUyj (NyafpHJEA,) 
one of th^ most splendid of American flowers, is seen whitening the 
BurfsLce of the lakes and ponds, sometimes alternating with the yel- 
low water-lily, ^Nupbab,) a flower of less striking elegance than the 
former, but perhaps not less curious in its form. 

Another aouatic plant which, although it blossoms in summer, 
continues in flower until late in die autumn, is the SAonrABiA. or ar- 
row-head, with a calyx of 3 sepals, and three white petals. ,Tne Eth 
patoriuniy or thorough-wort, which blossoms in autumn, has no ex- 
ternal beauty to recommend it, but as a remedy in diseases, perhaps 
no plant is more useful. 

Among the exotics which grace the decline of the year, are the 
splendid dah li as ; the gay chrysanthemums blossom only on the verge 
of winter, but they require protection fi*om frosts, we see amons 
the last blossoms of the season, the aster, and some other compound 
flowers ; these seem for a time to endure the autumnid blasts, but 
they gradually ffive way to the reig^ of winter ; while the desolate 
fields and meadows present but a gloomy contrast to their former 
verdant and glowing appearance. 

Svtrgrum. 

During the season of winter in our climate, no flowers appear, ex- 



AuUimoal flowers— Are they proper £>rfirat lesaoni in enahrasl— Which it moat 
4ifficalt lo a«C0rtaiii, the genus or ap&rist /—Various flowsrt ofaatiimn— Last fl<iwera 
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eept on snch plants as are shielded from the inclemency of the weath 
•r : even ttie green-house plants can scarcely be made to blosscmi 

The leaves of the trees, and the stems of all annual plants, are 
also decayed ; some hardy evergreens yet retain their cheerful ver- 
dure. At Christmas, the foliage of the laurel, pine, spruce, and the 
beautiful running, or ground-pine, ([LvcOTODnjif,) belonging to the 
family of Ferns, are found in perfection, ready to welcome tne anni- 
versary of our Saviour's birth. 

The custom of decorating churches with evergreens, is of very 
ancient date. On this subject, an En^^h writer observes. ^ Tlie 
evergreens, with which the churches are usually ornamented at 
Christmas, are a proper emblem of that time when, as €k>d says by 
the prophet Isaiah, I will plant in the vnldemeM the cedar, and the 
myrtUy and the olive-iree; 1 vill set in the desert thefhr-tree, and pine- 
tree, and the bstx-tree together.^ And in another place, '' Tlie glorf 
of Lebanon shall come unto thee ; the fir4ree, and the pine-tree, and 
box together, to beautify the place of my sanctuary ; and I will make 
the place of my feet glorious,'^ 

In the Romish church, which abounds in external observances of 
reliffion, it is customary to bear palm boughs in procession, on the 
anmversary of the day when Christ went into Jerusalem and the 
chUdren strewed branches of palm-trees buibre him. In more 
northern latitudes, box, pine, olive, and willows are used as a sub- 
stitute for real palms, which do not grow, as in Judea, by the way- 
sides. The day on which this ceremony is performfed, is called 
Palm-Sunday. 

SupmrHUiaiu with regard to th* b i omo m img qf Piani9, 

In the Romish church, many superstitions exist with regard to cer- 
tain plants which happen to blossom about the time of some Saints' 
days. In Italy^ and other countries in the south of Europe, where 
these superstitions first originated, the dead-nettle being in blossom 
about the time of St Vincent's day, a martyr who suffered for 
Christianity under the Emperor Dioclesian, in the year 304, the flow- 
er is consecrated to him. 

The winter hellebore is usuallv in blossom about the time of the 
conversion of St Paul, supposed to be in commemoration of that 
event 

The crocus was dedicated to St Valentine, as it appears about 
the period of that Saint's da^, which is regarded as peculiarly sacred 
to affection ; St Valentine is recorded to have been eminent for love 
and charity. One species of daisy appears about the time of St 
Margaret's dav ; this is called in France^ La Belle Marguerite, and 
in England, Herb Margaret 

The Crown-imperial Dlossoms in Endand about the 18th of March^ 
the day of St Edward, King of the West Saxons ; nature thus, as 
was imagined, honouring tl:^ day with a royal flower. 

The Cardamine, or our Lady's flower, distinguished for its pure 
white, is dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

The Mary-gold, so called from a fancied resemblance of the florets 
of its disk to rays of glory, is aho consecrated to t)\e Virgin. 

On the day of St George, the patron saint of Eiigland, the blue 
bells, there called field hyacinth, tinge the meadov? and pastures 
with their deep blue colour ; they are thought to afford an emblem of 
the empire of^ the ocean, over which England assumes the rule. 

Deoprating churches with evergrRen»—Palm-Sandaf— Superstitions in the Romish 
church with regard to the bloraoming of certain plants— Plaotc dedicated to eertam 
Saints. 
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The St John's-wort blossoms near that saint's day. The soariet 
Lychnis, called the great candlestick, or candle, (Candblabrum m- 
^intj) was supposed to be lighted up for St John the Baptist, who 
was a burning and a shining light The white lil^ ejroadds about 
the time of the anMunciaiiony affording another comciaence of the 
blossoming of white flowers at the festivals consecrated to the mothei' 
of Christ The roses of summer are said to fade about the period 
of St Mary Magdalen's day. 

The passion flower is said to blossom about Holy Rood day. W^ 
hisions to this day being frequentiy found among writers of fom er 
dajTs, it may be well to inform you that according to the legends of 
tlie Romish church, the cross on which our Saviour was crucified 
was discovered in the year 326, by Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine, who is said to have built a church on the spot where it lay 
The word Hood signifies the Cross ; thus this day is the day of the 
Holy Cross. 

It was during the middle ages, when the minds of men were influ- 
enced by the mindest superstition, that th^ thus imagined every 
operation of nature to be emblematical of something connected with 
their religious faith. Althou^ the^e superstitions are trifling and 
absurd, they are interesting as connected with the annals of the hu- 
man mind, and as showing us the origin of many names of plants. 
Had the superstitious monks and nuns, who were the authors of 
these conceits, and at that time the most learned part of the commu- 
nity, been possessed of as much knowledge as most children in our 
country, they would have known that plants bloom earlier or later, 
accormng to various circumstances of climate ; and that a flower 
which in Italy blossoms as early as February, might not appear 
in Bn^and before April; while the day of the Saint which the 
flower was supposed to commemorate, would occur at the same 
time in both places. 

Phencmena ^f Plants, arising /ram thangts in Ou ahnosphtrt. 

Plants exhibit some phenomena which are supposed to arise from 
the state of the atmosphere ; accurate observers of nature have 
made remarks upon these changes, as prognosticating certain 
changes of weather. Lord Bacon, who was remarkably attentive 
to €dl the appearances and changes of natural objects, is the author 
of the following observations. 

" Chickweed, (AtuigaUia.) When the flower expands boldly and 
flilly, no rain wul happen for four hours or upwaras : if it continues 
in that open state, no rain wiU disturb the summer's day ; when it 
half conceals its miniature flower, the da^ is generally showery ; 
but if it entirely shuts up or veils the white flower with its green 
mantie, let the traveller put on his great-coat, and the ploughman, 
with his beast of draught expect rest from their labour. 

'^ Siberian Sowthistle. (JsonchuM.) If the flowers of this plant keep 
open all night rain will certainly fall the next day. 

^^ TrefoUl {^Hedyscarum.) The different species of trefoil always 
contract their leaves at the approach of a storm ; hence these plants 
have t)een termed the husbandman's Barometer. 

^ African Marf-gold. If this plant opens not its flowers in the 
morning about seven o'clock, you may oe sure it will fain tiiat day, 
unless U thunders. 

^ WhiZe thorns and dog-rose buehes. Wet summers are generally 



Holy Rood dair-Ignorinoe of the monka and nunij— Various phenomena of plant*— 
Lord Paooa'i ooaenration*— Changei* of flo.weni indicating ohangea of weather. 
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attended with an uncommon quantity of seed on tiiese shrubs, whence 
their unusual fruitfiilneBS is a sign of severe winter." 

Besides the above, there are several plants, especially those with 
compound yellow flowers, which during the whiole day turn theii 
flowers towards the sun, viz. to the Bast m the morning, to the South 
at noon, and to the West towards evening. This is very observa* 
ble in the sowthistle, SonchuM arventu ; and it is a well known feet 
that a great part of the plants in a serene sky expand their flowers 
and as it were with cheerful looks behold the li^t of the sun ; but 
before rain they shut them up, as the tulip. 

The flowers of the chick-wintergpreen ( ThientalUi) droop in the 
night, lest rain or moisture should ii^ure the fertilizing poUen. 

One species of itoodtorrel shuts up or doubles its leaves before 
storms and tempests, but in a serene sky expands or unfolds them, 
so that husbandmen can foretel tempests from it It is also well 
known that the sensitive plants, and ca#«ta, observe the same rule. 

Besides affording prognostics of weatiier, many plants fold them- 
selves up at particular hours, with such regularity as to have ac- 
quired names from this property. The following are among the 
more remarkable plants of this description. 

CroaUbeard. The flowers of both species of TrcLgopogim open in 
the morning at the approach of the sun, and, without regard to the 
state of the weather, regularly shut about noon. Hence it is gener- 
ally known bv the name of go-to-bedrot-WHrn, 

The fofttr (fclock^ (Mirabilis,) sometimes called Princess' lea^ is an 
elegant shrub in its native clime, the Malay islands. It opens its 
flowers at four in the evening, and does not close them till the same 
hour in the morning. It is said people transplant them from the 
woods into their gardens, and use them as adieu or clock, especially 
in cloudy weather. 

The Evening Primrose ((Enothera) is well known fi'om its remark- 
able property of regularity, shutting with a loud popping noise about 
sunrise, and opening at sunset After six o'clock, these flowers reg- 
ularly report uie approach of ni^ht 

The Tamarinds tree, the water-lily. (NympfuBo^ihe mary-gold, the 
false sensitive-plant, and several otliers or the Diadelphia class, in 
serene weather expand their leaves in the da3rtime, and contract 
them during the ni^ht According to some botanists, the tamarind- 
tree infolds within its leaves the flowers or fiiiit every night, in order 
tojguard them from the cold or rain. 

The flower of the garden lettuce opens at seven o'clock, and shuts 
at ten. 

*^ A species of serpentine aloes, whose large and beautiful flower 
exhales a strong odour of the VaniDa during the time of its expan- 
sion, which is very short, is cultivated in the imperial warden of 
Paris. It does not blossom until towards the month orJuly, and 
about five o'clock in the evening, at which time it gradually opens 
its petals, expands them, droops and dies. By ten o'clock the same 
night it is totally withered, to the great astonishment of the specta- 
tors^ho flock m crowds to see it 

" The cereue^ a native of Jamaica and Vera Cruz, exhibits an ex- 
guisitely beautiful flower, and emits a hig^y fragrant odour for a 
few hours in the night, and then closes to expand no more. The 
flower is nearly a foot in diameter, the inside or the calyx of a splen- 
did yellow, and the numerous petals are of a pure white. 

Plinta which turn towards the suq— Plants which hang their heada at night and ia 
atorma— The go-to-i>ed-at-noon— The four o'clock— Evening primroae— Tamahnj- 
lr«c ««.— Alo«e~Ni«h*-blooiniiiff *^-er*Hia, Ac. 
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"The flower of the dandelion possesses very pecutiar means cf 
shelterinff itself from the heat of the sun, as it closes entirely when- 
ever the heat becomes excessive." 

LinnsBUs enumerated forty-six flowers which possess this kind of 
sensibility ; he divided them into three classes. 

1. Meteoric JUmersy which less accurately observe the hour of fold- 
ingj but are expanded sooner or later, according to the cloudiness, 
moisture, or pressure of the atmosphere. 

2. TVoptco/ flowersy that open m the mornine, and close before 
evening every day, but the hour of their expanding becomes earlier 
or later, as the length of the day increases or decreases. 

3. Equinoctial fiowersy which open at a certain and exact hour of 
the day, and for the most part close at another determinate hour. 



LECTURE XL. 



BABrrS OP PLANTS — AQGNT8 WBICB APFECT TBSm OBOWTH — TBEIB BABfTA 
nOlfa, AND OBOQRAPBICAL SfTUATIONS — ELEVATION COBBESPONmNO TO 
LATrrODB. 

Tbb constitution of plants and animals seems to fit them for par- 
ticular climates, and for digesting food of a certain kind. The plant 
cannot, like the animal, rove about in search of food best suited to 
its nature, but, fixed in one spot^ must receive the nourishment that 
there offers itself. If this nourishment is too abundant, the vessels 
becoming loaded with excess, cease to perform their accustomed 
functions, and the plant dies of surfeit ; if, on the other hand, the 
food ofi*ered is too httle, or not sufficiently nourishing, the plant dies 
of gtarvcUion. 

Tet plants may be brought to live in climates, and on food, not 
naturaUy suited to their constitutions ; or in other words, their habitw 
of life may be changed. Although we may suppose that many 
things now necessary to our comfort, and even our lives, are ren- 
der^ so by nature ; yet if we reflect a moment, we shall see that 
many of our own wants are the result of habit Did you never see 
the children of poor parents running about in the snow with bare 
feet, and apparently much more vigorous than the little master and 
miss whom the winds of heaven are not permitted to visit too roughly ? 
Why does this difference exist between individuals of the same spe- 
cies ? It is owing to halni. Thus, we may see lingering upon the 
verge of a northern winter, the nasturtion ; but the same tempera* 
ture which it bears without injury, would at once destrov those of 
the same species which have only lived beneath a tropical sun. 

In changing the habit of a plant, or, as it is frequently termed, nch 
turalizing it, the temperature is the principal thing to be considered ; 
altiiough the toil and the quantity, of moisture should be rendered as 
•imilar as possible to those of its native habitation. 

Plants from warm cUmates are gradually accustomed to a lower 
lemperature by placing them in hot-nouses, then in green-houses, and 
lastfy, in the open air. While the plant is goin^ through with this 
kind of discipline, an opportunity is afford^ of^observmg the kind 
of soil most favourable to its growth, the quantity of moisture which 

Meteoric flower»---Tropteal--Eqoinocual--The constitution of plants fitted for par- 
tirularcUmatee—RemMiLii on their habits of Ufe—Tempeniiiire ponsidered in the ii»> 
lutAliauition of plants— Obaecvations necessary in the process. 
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It requires, the degree of light which seems necessary, and the khKi 
of exposure, as to winds, which appears most favourable. 

Plants vary much in their susceptibility of naturalization. The 
hnrfie-chestnat, which is now common in the middle and northern 
United States, was originaOy brought firom the tropical regions. In 
these regions, however, it usually grows in grounds somewhat abov^ 
the leveTof the sea, and therefore its habit as to temperature, ren- 
ders it in some degree fitted for more northern countries. Orangp 
and lemon-trees cannot be brought to bear the roughness of our cu* 
mate, without some protection. 

In many cases, perennial plai^ by this change of climate are con- 
Vttled into annual ones ; as if fearins the inclemenciesof a cold win- 
ter, they pass tbrottth their successive stages of existence with ra- 
pidity, and accompush in one summer what the^ had been accus- 
tomed to require years to perform. The nasturtion was originally a 
perennial shrub, nourishing without cultivation on the banks of the 
Peruvian streams ; yet, transferred to this country, it is an annual 
herbaceous plant, .which completes its tarm of existence in a few 
months. 

The accUmathig of some plants is with difficulty accomplished , 
and it is by slow removals that they can be made to grow in foreign 
situations. Rice l^ a slow progress has advanced from Carolina to 
Virginia, and k is now cultivated in New Jersey. The habits of In- 
dian coni, aided by climate and culture, have suffered a still more 
remarkable change. After having been for several years raised in 
Canada, it arrives to perfection in a few weeks, and on that account 
la employed by us as an early com : but that which has been long 
cultivated in Virginia, will not ripen in a New Eln^land summer ; yet 
originally, the early corn of Canada and that or Virginia were the 
same, both in habit and other properties. 

While merely ornamental or curious plants can with difficulty be 
made to vegetate fireely in foreign situations, the v^etables most 
useful to man are disseminated and cultivated. The delicate exo- 
tic dowers oHen disappoint our expectations ; but the wheat, the po- 
tato, and com, which are also exotics, seldom are withheld from the 
labour of the husbandman. 

Thus should earthly parents, imitating their *' Father in heaven," 
first provide their children with what is utefiU both for body and 
mind, leaving the ornamental to be bestowed or not, as circumstan- 
ces may render proper. 

Of the various substances by which vegetables are nourished, wo- 
ter is thought the most important Some plants grow and mature 
with their roots immersed in water, without anysoU; most of the 
marine plants are of this description. 

Atmospheric air is necessary to the health and vigour of plants; if 
a plant is placed under a glass into which no air can enter, it withers 
and dies. 

Most plants are found by analysis to contain a certain portion of 
$alts, such as nitre and muriate of soda,* or common salt It ap- 
pears that the root Jt)sorbs them from the soU by which it is nour^ 
ished. 

* Aoeording to modern ehemiitry^ chloride of toiifmn. 
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No plants can grow without some degree of heaij though some re- 
quire a greater portion of it than others. 

Plants maybe made to grow without lights but they will not exhibit 
the verdure, or any of the properties of health. The atmosphere, 
which is contaminated by the respiration of animals, is restored tn 

Eurity by the vegetation of plants ; but secluded from light, veg:eTa- 
les are no longer capable of converting a portion of the fixed air to 
tfieir use, or of supplying the atmosphere with the oxysen, on which 
its importance in supporting animal life chiefly depends. By the ac- 
tion of .ieht, the carbon of the fixed air* is interwoven with the tex 
Cure of the plants. The aromatic plants, the clove, cinnamon, and 
the Peruvian bark, all owe their chief excellences to the intense light 
of the equatorial regions. 

Gases of different kinds affect vegetation very differently. Car- 
bonin acid gas, though prejudicial to uie germination of the seed, has 
been foun<C when properly applied, to hasten the process of vegeta- 
tion in the plant Pure carbonic acid gas destroys vegetable life ; 
thus, a growing plant placed over wort m a state of fermentation, 
dies in a few hours. Dr. Priestly, a celebrated chemist, proved that 
this gas is of great utilitjr to the growth of ptonts vegetating in the 
sun, and that whatever promotes the increase of it in their atmos- 
phere, at least within a certain decree, assists vegetation. In the 
shade, an excess of carbonic acrd gas is found to be hurtful to 
plants. 

Most kinds of manure afford large portions of carbonic acid gas. 

Oxygen eas is essential to the germination of the seed and to the 
growui of 3ie plant Flower-buds confined in an atmosphere de- 
prived of ojnrgen, &de without expanding. 

Neither Nitrogen nor Hydrogen^ when unmixed with other sub 
stances, afford an atmosphere favourable to vegetation. 

Vegetation is not scattered by chance over tiie surface of the globe 
tmt we perceive that the Creator has regulated its distribution ac 
cording to certain fixed principles ; we find not only a wonderfii. 
adaptation of plants to ttie physical necessities of animals In gener 
aL but that they are also varied to coirespond to the peculiar wants 
or animals in aifferent climates. 

First, we would notice the herbs which cover the surfoce of the 
earth ; had their stems been hard and woody, the greater part of the 
earth would have been inaccessible to the foot of man. until the vege- 
tation was first destroyed by fire, or by some other means. Can we 
Imagine that ^e grass and herbs which now afford a soft carpet foi 
our feet, came hy chance to grow thus, rather than hard and woody, 
tike the trees? Can we imagine, that by chance the prevailing col- 
our of vegetation is green, that colour upon which, above all, the eye 
rests with the most agreeable sensations? Suppose the grass and 
herbs to have been red or yeUow, and with our present organs of 
tight, how painful would be the sensations excited by these bright 
colours ! instead of beholding the face of nature with delight, we 
should turn fh>m It, and vainfy seek some object on which the eye 
might repose. 

Woody shrubs occasionally aKemate with herbs, but the^v are so 
placed as not to offer obs^otions to the foot or man ; tney often 
ICrow out of ttie clefts of rocks, affording a means of climbing almost 

* Carbonic tdd gts. 
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perpendicular precipices. Large trees «re not nsuaDy placed sm 
near each other as to prevent a passage between them ; their lowest 
branches are mostly at a height sotficient to admit men and beasts 
under them, and thus few forests are impenetrable. 

In cold countries, whether occasioned by distance from the eQua- 
tor, or elevation by means of mountains and table lands, we find tlie 
pine, fir, and cedar, and other resinous plants, which furnish man 
with light and fuel during the dreary season of^ winter. The leaves 
of these trees are mostly filiform, or long and narrow^ thus fitted 
for reverberating the heat like the hair of animals, and for resisting 
the impetuosity of winds which often prevaU in those regions. 

In warm countries^ trees present, in their foliage, a resource from 
the scorching rays or the sun ; their leaves serving as &ns and urn- 
brellas. The leaf of the banana being broad and long, like an 
apron, it has acquired the name of Adam's fig-leaf Theieaves ol 
the cocoa-tree are said to be from twelve to fifteen feet long and 
from seven to eight broad. A traveller remarks, that one leaf of the 
talipot-tree is capable of covering from fifteen to twenty persons. 
The soldiers, he says, use it for a covering to their tents. He ot>* 
serves, that it seems an inestimable blessing of Providence, in a 
countiy burnt up by the sun, and inundated by rains for six months 
of the year. In our climate, during the warm season, Providence 
bestows upon us a variety of Juicy and acid fruits, cherries, peaches, 
pliuns, melons, and berries ; nuts and many fiiiits are fittea for pres- 
ervation during the winter, so that we are never destitute of some 
of these bounties. 

A remarkable instance of the care of Providence in providing 
for the wants of man, appears in what is related of a plant* found 
amidst the burning deserts of Africa ; the leaf of which is said to be 
in the form of a pitcher, and to possess the property of secreting 
moisture to such a degree as to form a quantity of water sufficient 
for a drau^t to a thirsty person ; the end of the leaf is folded over 
the throat, as if to prevent the evaporation of the fluid. Various 
other plants, in hot regions, furnish refreshing draughts, or cooling 
firuits, for the thirsty traveller. 

These remarks mi^t be pursued to an extent as great as the 
vastness of the vegetable kingdom, and the wants of man ; we have 
merely glanced at the subject of the adaptation of plants to the wants 
of animal lifr, hoping that these few suggestions may lead you to 
trace, from your own observation of the worics of nature, the opera- 
tions of that great designing Mindj which rules and governs all with 
infinite wisdom and benevolence. 

The earth, tnen, we find to be covered with a multitude of species 
of plants, difiering not more by their extemcd forms than by their 
interned structure, and each enck>wed with peculiar habits and 
instincts. 

Some species seem adapted to the mountains, some to the vaUeys, 
and others to the plains ; some require an argillaceous or clayep 
soil, others a calcareous soil or one impregnated with limey others a 
quarizose or sandy soil, and some will only erow where the earth 
contains soda or marine salts. Many plantis will grow only in 
water ; we find here such as are peculiar to the mars^ the lake, the 
river, and the sea. Many plants require a very elevated tempera- 

• Probably the Ntpmthm distfllatoria. 
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lure, some will grow on]y in mild and temperate climates, and otii- 
ers only in the midst of frost and snows. 

Thus every country where man is to be found, has its vegetation. 
Some species, with respect to localities are confined to narrow limits. 

A species of Origanum (the Toum^ortii) was discovered by Tour- 
nefort, in 1700, upon one single rock in the little i^aend of Amorgos, 
in the Greek Archipelaeo ; eighty years afterward, ^e plant was 
found in the same island, and upon the same rock, and has never 
t>een discovered in any other situation. Some plants confine them- 
selves within certain longitudes, scarcely varying to the Tight or 
left The MBifzic8iA|Mi//tn>/»a, a species of heath, confined between 
ten and fifteen decrees of west lon^tude, is found in Portugal, Spain, 
and Ireland. Latitude and elevation, by reason of mountains ana 
table lands, produce a greater variety in the appearance of vegeta- 
tion than almost any other causes. 

Few plants are found to endure extreme cold. Botanists former- 
ly estimated, that at Spjitsbergen, in north latitude about 80% there 
were but atK>ut 30 species of plants,* in Lapland, in 70", 539 species ; 
at Madagascar, at the tropic of Capricorn, 5000 ; and at the equator 
a much greater number. These estimates fall very far short of the 
numk>er of species now known, but they may give some idea of the 
difference in the vegetation of cold and warm climates. 

O^ographiatl tiiuoHon qf PlanU. 

Every country exhibits a botanical character peculiar to itself. 
Linnaeus, in his bold and graphic language, said,t '* A practical bo- 
tanist can usually at the first glance mstinguish the plants of Afirica. 
Asia, America, and the Alps ; but it is not easy to tell how he is able 
to do this. There is a certain character of sullenness, gloom, aiid ob- 
scurity in the plants of AfHca ; something lofty and e^vatea in those 
df Asia, sweet and smiling in those of America; while those of the 
Alps seem rigid and stinted." 

In investigating the geographical situation of the vegetable king 
dom, we see the powernd effects of light and heat feeble in the po- 
lar regions, vegetation acquires strength as we approach towards 
the equator, where the light of the sun is vivid, and its heat perma-' 
nent and intense. 

The centre of the frigid zone is entirely destitute of vegetation. 
After passing the arctic circle, we find on tiie borders of the temper- 
ate zone a few species of plants, chiefiy lichens, mosses, and ferns, 
also a few shrubs and hemes. In the heat of a polar summer, the 
growth of plants is rapid ; Lapland is the only country within this 
zone where any kind of grain can be raised. 

The productions of the temperate zone sraduall^ alter in character 
as we approach the tropics. Humboldt nas divided the temperate 
zone, with respect to productions, into three re^ons; the co/ci, tlie 
temperate, ana warm regions. In the cold remon, grain may be 
raised to advantage, and berries grow in abundance. In the tem- 
perate region, the vine, grape, grain, and fruits of many kinds, are 
cultivated in Uieir greatest perfection. The warm region produces 
olives, Jigs, oranges, and lemons, 

• Thatit, exdasive of theCryptogftmoiis plantt. 

t ** Primo iDtuita distiiiguit ssBpictt eiercitatiis boimnicufl plantas AAics^ Asin, Amer 
lea, Alpnimqu& aed non facile dicerit bae ex qua nota. Nescia quae faciefl torya, me 
ea, obacuria Ama: quae apperba, ezaitata Aaiaticia; quae laeta, glabra Americanuii 
quae coaretata, inoura Alpinia*' 
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The yartety of plants in the torrid zone is v^ry great Trees are 
more numerous, in proportion to other plaats,than in the temperate 
zones ; the same tribes which are there slender and humble plants, 
here spread into lofty trees, many of which are adorned with large 
and beautiful flowers. The richest fruits and spices, and the most 
valuable medicinal plants, are found here. In ascending the moun- 
tains of the torrid zone, as the temperature varies, each section has 
its own distinct plants ; and we find in succession the production of 
every regi6n from the eouatorto the poles. 

As the mountains of the torrid zone afford every variety of cli- 
mate between their base and their summit, so they are capable o9 
producing all the vegetables of every climate ; but^ as latitude in- 
crease^ temperature oiminishes, so, generally speaking, the produc- 
tions, as we proceed from the tropic northward or southward, cor- 
respond with the elevation at which the same plants will grow upon 
A mountain within the tropics. Every plant requires, other circum- 
stances being the same, the same mean annual temperature,;^ for 
example: the plantain-tree and sugar-cane require a mean annual 
heat of from 82 to 83 degrees ; but 70 degrees of mean annual heat 
is not found beyond the 27th degree of latitude ; consequently, the 
plantain and sumr-cane will not ripen in the open air in a higher 
latitude ; and this Baron Humboldt has found to correspond with 
the heidit of 3000 feet under the equator. Cotton will not flourish 
without 68 degrees of heat which is not found beyond 34 degrees of 
latitude, which corresponas with about 3600 feet of elevation at the 
equator. The same reasoning applies to all other plants, with the 
exceptions arising from warm valleys, moisture of air, and richness 
of soil 

The hifffaett ipot on which man ever trod 19.4061 

The highest limit of the lichea plant ^ 18,226. 

The lowest Umit of perpetual snow under the equator •• 16,730. 

The highest limit of pines under the equator* • • > 1S,80L 

The higbest limit of trees under the equator 11,126. 

The highest limit of oaks under the equator 10,600. 

The hif^est limit of the Penivian barkrtree • 9,600. 

The lowest limit of pines under the equator 6,686. 

The highest limit of palms and bananas S,280 



LECTURE XLI. 

PLAirrS AS AFr B CT B D BY CULTIVATIOII'-CBANGa OT THB OEGAlia — DC8BAS1 

BOON OBIICAL USES. 

We have before remarked upon the permanence of specie^y and 
that though they may in some respects be varied by cultivation, yet 
tlieir dii^nctive characters will not be whoUy lost The differences 
which exist in species are expressed by the terms races, varietieM^ 
and vartatiofiB. 

Racet are those differences in a species which are of a striking ki nd. 
and continiKd from the parent to its offspring, by beinf propagated 
by the seed. They are produced by strewing pollen of one species 

* For ezp]anatioB of mean annual temperature, see note, page 149. 

, Torrid sone—Production of eTery region found in ascending mountains of the tor 
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anon the pistils of another ; the seed thus formed will produce a 
plant resembling both. 

Vtarietiea are a less important distinction than races ; they are not 
continued by means of the seed, but produced by grafting or contin- 
L uation of the plant under some new circumstances. 

V€iriation8 denote the slightest kinds of difference ; they are occa- 
sioned by peculiarities of cumate, soil, moisture, dryness, &c. 

DegtneraHon or change qf Ou Organ* qf PlanU, 

The organs of plants, owing to peculiar causes, oflen eiq>ericnce 
a metamorphosis, and instead of their usual appearance exhibit 
anomalies, or vegetable deformitieft. 

We here use the term d^ormity, as signifying any variation from 
the ordinary course of nature. The causes which produce ttiese 
changes are, 

1st The adhesion of parts usually separate; thus we ofleu see 
flowers, leaves, and fruits united, and appearing double. 

Some writers, among whom is the celebrated French botanist 
De GandoDe, assert, that a single petal which forms the corolla of 
many flowers, as the stramonium or the blue-bell, is in reality^ com- 
posed of several petals which become soldered, or cohere tpgjether 
before the flower expands. The same writers consider a mono- 
sepcdous calyx to be composed of several little leaves thus united 
before their development 

2d. Changes are occasioned by a want of suflu^ient vigour in the 
plant to bring all parts to maturity. Some of the seeds thus often 
mil for the want of nourishment; many plants which in one flower 
produce several seeds, often ripen no more than one. The horse- 
chestnut has six seeds, but seldom matures more than two ; In the 
blossom of the oak where six seeds are produced, but one acorn is 
perfected. 

3d. In some cases organs appear firom certain changes to beinca- 
I>able of performing theu* orional offices, and thus exhibit deformi- 
ties; as where a bud, which, for want of sufficient nourishment, or 
some other cause, does not develop itself into a lea^ but forms a 
permanent protuberance or swelling upon the steoL The prickly 
pear exhibits a thick and expanded stem, which is formed of^leaves 
imperfectly developed. 

i(h. The stamens and pistils, through excess of nourishment, swell 
and become petals ; all double flowers are formed in this manner. 
The poppy in its natural state has many stamens, and but four pe- 
tals ; but you often see double poppies, with scarcely the vestise ot 
a stamen left; the same change may be observed in the rose, which 
naturallv has but five petals and many stamens and pistils, but in a 
very full double rose, scarcely any appearance of either stamen or 
pistil is to be seen. The stamens, more frequently than the pistils, 
Dieet with this metamorphosis, as they appear to be more intimately 
connected with the petals. 

5th. The petioles or foot-stalks often change to leaves. This may 
be seen in an Arabian plant. Acacia niloticoj which furnishes the 
gum arable. This tree at first exhibits upon one petiole six or eight 
pair of leaves; this numbc^r every year becomes less, until all the 
leaves disappear; the petiole then retaining all the nourishment 
which before was distributed to the leaves, flaUens and expands, and 
appears in the. form of a thick leaf 

Varietiea—Variiitiona— Changes of the organs of plaiit»~Deformitieft~lst cause <tf 
the changes of plants— 9d cause of change7-3d ca9e in which chaniges appear— 4tli, 
loubls flowers, how caus e d Bth, changes in petioles. 
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6th. The peduncles and petioles gometiines change into tendrilfL 
as in the vine ; this plant at first throws out many large leaves ana 
clusters of flowers ; out the food not being sut&cient to support such 
a profuse veg^etation. the new leaves and chisters of flowers appeal 
smaller i the nourishment becoming still more scan^, at length 
neither flower nor leaf is developed, and the peduncle and petiole 
become tendrils, which, by attaching themselves to some firm bodies, 
serve to sustain the rich firuit which is perfected on the lower parts 
of the branch. 

7th. The last change we shaD notice is the transformation of buds 
into thorns. When a plant forms more buds ttian it can nourisli, 
some of them do not oevelop branches and leaves, but becoming 
hardened by the accumulation of sap. which is insufficient for their 
full perfection, they then exhibit the snort, indurated process, called 
a thorn. It is said that wild plants, by rich cultivation, do, in timcL 
become divested of their thorns, which change into what they seemea 
oriffinally destined for, viz., leaves and branches. 

Prickles, such as mav be seen upon the rose, gooseberry, and other 
plants, do not change oy cultivation, for these are a natural appen- 
dage, ori^ating from the bark ; while the thorn may be found con* 
nected with the wood, of which it seems to make a part 

The diseases of (dants (for these organized beings are, fike ani- 
mals, subject to disease and death) may, in many cases, arise fixun 
causes within the knowledge of the attentive naturalist 

1st We notice constitutional diseases. Ofthis class are the varied 
colours of some leaves, such as the box and holly; this is supposed 
to be owing to certain Juices which, by changing their elements^ 
vary the colour of the leaf 

2d. Plants become diseased bv being subjected to too great or too 
8cant)r a supply of food, as light, heat, water, air, and soil. Excess of 
lighi causes an escape of oxygen, and a too rapid deposite of car- 
bon ; the sap, incapable of sustaining so great a degree of action, 
becomes exhausted, the plant withers^ and the leaves fall off*. In this 
situation the food should be either increased by watering, or the 
vegetation retarded, by diminishing the light Excess of heat ab- 
sorbs the juices of the plant ; deficiency of heat produces dropsy, 
and the plant losing its leaves, ultimately decompc^ses. Mor^ water 
is evaporated by a plant than is retained for its nourishment ; there- 
fore the absorption oy the roots should be in proportion to the evap- 
oration by the leaves. 

3d. External ir^urtes often afiect the health of plants. Rains in- 

(nre the wood by penetrating through apertures in the bark ; the 
>ark itself seems from its nature better fitted to bear the action of 
the weather. Winds, when violent, are mechanicallv destructive to 
vegetables ; when moderate, the agitation which they produce is 
thought to be advantageous, by favouring the descent of the camt>i- 
iim, and promoting a more free circulation of the other juices. 

Smoke is injurious to plants, it being composed of particles which, 
though invisible to our sight, are yet too gross to be absorbed by the 
minute pores of the leaves ; it serves, therefore, to obstruct these 

• This oonadtatas a departinent of BoUnj called pathologff • t«nii derived finom 
Cwo Greek worda, pathm^ diaeaae, and logo»t account oil 

6ih, pednnclea and petiolea become vinea— 7th, buds, how tninafomned— Prick lea— 
Diseaaea of planta— ist, Con8titutional--9d, Light and heat—Sd, External injurie* 
Uaina-Wind— Smoke. ^^ 
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pores, and prevent their exhaling the oxygen gas which is n jcessai^ 
(or the decomposition of the carbonic acid and the consequent de» 
position of carbon. 

4th. Plants sustain ii^uries from aninuiU, which produce diseases. 
Insects in particular malce their way into the bark and externa] coats 
of the plant and deposite their eggs; these eggs when hatched pro- 
duce larvs, which, by their pecuhar juices, often rot the wood. 
Ttiese insects are called cynips. One kind produces the hard pro- 
tuberances on trees of different kinds, which are called gall-nuts, or 
nut-galls ; others, which are sofler and more spongy, are called apple- 
galls or berry-galls. Another kind of insect, called cochineal, at- 
taches itself to the bark of trees, and preys upon tt:e juices. One 
species of Uie cochineal is of a brilliant scarlet colour and much 
valued for its use in dying ; this species feeds on the Cactus cochinU- 
lifer, a Mexican plant 

5th. Diseases are produced by plants preying upon each other, either 
by fastening themselves upon their surfaces, or by so near allocation 
as to deprive others of their necessary food. Parasites fasten them- 
selves upon the surfaces of other plants ; they are distinguished into 
two kinds, the false and true parasites ; the former a&ere to the 
plant without feeding on its juices, as mosses and lichens. These 
derive their nourishment from the atmosphere^ but they injure 
the tree by harbouring insects, and attracting moisture which often 
rots the part of the &m on which they arow. The mistietoe is a 
true parasite, whose root piercing the banc of trees, plants itself in 
the alburnum, and absoros food from it, in the same manner as if it 
were fixed in the soil The Pterospora is a very curious parasite 
which is sometiipes found upon the leaves of shrubs, but more fre- 
quently upon the branches and leaves of trees. Mushrooms are of 
the class of false parasites. SmtU is a black fungus, which fastens itself 
upon the ears of oats and other grain. The ro< is a funsus ex- 
crescence which preys upon the seed ; if seeds which have uiis dis 
^ase fastened upon Uiem are sown, the rot wilLbe propagated also. 
Ergot is a disease mostly confined to rye. Rust \s chiefly confined 
to &e passes ; both are of the fungi family. 

6th. Diseases resulting from age. Plants difier firom animals in 
one important circumstance; the latter develop their organs at 
once ; these organs in process of time become indurated and ob 
structed, until they at length decay from old age. Plants, on the 
contrary, renew themselves every year ; that is, they form new ves- 
sels to convey the juices, new leaves to elaborate them, and new buds 
to produce flowers and fruits. Plants do not, then, like animals, seem 
destined to die with old age ; or there does not seem to be in peren- 
nial plants any prescribed term, of existence. The producins of 
firuit appears to exhaust the vital energy of the plant, m annuals in 
one year, in biennials in two, in perennials in a longer or shorter 
period, according to their naturcd constitution, and the quantihr of 
fruit which they produce. Apple-trees, which bear heavy loads of 
fruit, are very short-lived in comparison with the oak, which per- 
fects from each flower but one of^ six seeds, and this firuit is but a 
small acorn. 

There are some trees now known to exist, which are supposed te 
be of great age ; in the Island of Tenerifie is the Dbacjena draeo^ 
which, according to many circumstances, appears to have some 
thousand years of age. In England, at Blenheim Park, it is said. 
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Qiay be seen trunks of treet which shaded the bower of foir Husa 
mond, and which it is 8UiH>o8ed are not less than a thousand years old. 
At Hartford, in Connecticut, is the Charter-oak, which was a bol- 
iow tree in the day of James 11., nearty two hundred years ago. In 
the hollow of this tree was concealed the charter of the state, when 
tlie King of England, through his agents, attempted to deprive the 
colonists of that guarantee of their civil rights. This oak maaty erep 
at that period, have been an aged tree. 

Sconomieai twer qf variouM Plantt. 

We perceive a!lnong the various species of vegetable beings, boom 
which seem destined only to beautify and enliven the earth ; others, 
with little or no beauty, are valuable only for their vtUity ; and in 
some instances we find utility and beauty united ; roses, lilies^ tulips 
carnations, and most of the sreen-house and earden plants, belong 
to the first-mentioned class. Trees are not oxSj beaumul, but many 
of them are highly useful, affording fuel, shelter, and shade, nuts, ber- 
ries, and otfier fruits ; their bark is used in tanning, for medicine, 
and spices; and their sap and secretions furnish sugar and various 
medicinal extracts. 

Trees, with respect to ^eir wood, may be divided, 1st, ^to such 
as have hard wooo, as Uie oak, elm, apple, d^.; 2d, such as have soft 
wood, as the poplar and willow ; 3d, such as have resinous wood, 
as the pine ana ix ; 4Ui, such as are evergreens, but not resinous, as 
the evergreen oak of the south of Europe. 

Hard wood is considered best for fuel ; as it contains the greatest 
quantity of carbon, it causes a more intense and permanent heat; 
resinous wood containing more hydrogen, bums with a more bril- 
liant flame. 

The fermented Juice of the grape produces wine. Grain of differ- 
ent kinds produce gin, whiskey, d^. Apples, by their fermentation, 
Croduce cider; thu Kquor, concentratea by mstillation, produces 
randy and alcohol The vineyards of Italy and France, and of 
some of the Atlantic islands, are the most celebrated for their wine. 
In America, the vine does not flourish in the same luxuriance as 
upon the eastern continent 

GroMMet are the palms of cold climates ; they are of the class of 
monoco^ledons, and have endogenous stems. Some are perennial, 
some annual; the meadow grasses are of the former kind. The 
grains, Indian corn, and rice, are annual There are certain grasses 
which are called artificial, because they do not spring up without 
cultivation; of this kind is 'clover. Gramineous plants, although 
very important, as furnishing from their leaves food for cattle, are 
yet more especially useful for their seeds, which furnish food for man. 

Some plants furnish oils, which are of important uses in various 
ways. Of the fixed and volatile oils we have already spoken. The 
fixed oils are extracted from plants called oleaginous ; they may be 
considered under three heads : 1st olive-oil, pr^uced fi^om the olive 
in warm countries ; 2d, nut-oil, or temperate climates, as obtained 
from walnuts, 4kc. ; 3d, oil obtained from the seed of oleaginous, or 
oily plants, as the flax. 

Tuberous roots, as the turnip, potato, carrot, beet, parsnip, Ac, fur- 
nish important articles of food. 

Asparagus, when young, is esteemed a luxury ; the rhubarb plant 
Is used in making pies ; celery, onions, and even garlic, are esteem* 

Chnrter-oak— Plants which are chiefly valuable for beauty — For Qtility — DiTision of 
tre*^ with respect to wood — Liquors produced from planta—Grasaet — Oleagiuooi 
vlaiif— Tubwoua root»— Asparagus, Ac 
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ed valuable for food and seasoninff. Many of the labiate plants, an 
thynie, sage, d^., are ysed in cookery. The Crucilbmi mmily ai^ 
ford the cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, 4lc. ; the Lieguminons family, 
beans, peas, Ac. 

The Cucurbitaces furnish us with melons, squashes, and cucum- 
bers ; umbelliferous plants, with the aromatics, caraway, coriander, 
dtc., which are useful in medicine and confectionary. 

The plants chiefly used in domestic economy difier in difierent 
clmiates and countries ; some, as many kinds of grain and grasses, 
are in common use in all countries ; while others, as the bread-fruit 
and plantain, are only used in the few coimtries which produce 
them. The bread-corn of the temperate climates, is chiefly wheat 
rice, and maize ; rice is a substitute for these in warm countries, ana 
barley in cold countries. 

The esculent roots of the old world, are chiefly the yam, carrot, 
and turnip ; of the new, the potato. 

The pot-herbt^ such as the cabbage, sea-kale, and others of the cru- 
ciform family, are used in temperate dimates ; in hot climates they 
are little used. Legumes furnish an important article of food in most 
parts of the old world, and in North America. 
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B18T0BY OP BOTANY, FROM THE CREATION OP THE WORLB, TO THE REVITAL OP 
LETTERS IN THE REIGN OF CHARLEMAGNE, A. D. 770. 

We now propose to give a brief sketch of the progress of botani- 
cal knowlcd^; and as this is closely connected with other branches 
of natural science, a history of the advancement of the one will ne- 
cessarily be, in some degree, a record of the march of the others. 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Botany, were aU-nursed in the 
same cradle, and thus grew and gained strength side by side; 
though Botany (at first rude and imperfect) may oe considered the 
ekler sister. 

After becoming familiar with a science, the mind naturally seeks 
for information respecting its origin, and the progress by which it 
advanced fi'om the first rude conceptions which might have been 
formed, to its gradual development and comparative perfection. 
The history of Uie progress of a science makes a part of the science 
Itself; we are interested in the various eflTorts of philosophers, their 
expt*rience and observations, and the trains of reasoning b^ which 
they arrived at those conchisions which constitute the basis of the 
science. 

In Botany, as in the other sciences, physical wants were the first 

glides ; man at first sought to find in vegetabiea, food, then remedies 
r diseases, and lastly, amusement and instruction. 
The first account of plants may be traced to the history of the cre- 
ation by Moses. It was on the third day of this ereat work that 
God said. " Let the earth bring forth ^rass, the herb 3rielding seed, 
and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, ithote seed is in itself, 
upon the earth : and it was so ; and the earUi brought forth grass, 
and the herb yielding seed afler his kind, and the tree yielding fi-uit, 

Melon»— Umbelliferoas plants— Bread-corn— Pot-herb*— Lejoimet— History of bo- 
tanical science- -Why do we wish to learn the progress of science > -First aecountol 
plants traosd to tfis historr of the creation. 
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wboM seed was in itself, after bis kind ; and Chxl sait thai it wiss 
goodJ* After this, it is recorded that Gk>d gave to Adam every herb 
and every tree bearing' fruit ; the latter was for him exclusively, btit 
to the beasts of the earth, and the fowls of the air, and to every titing 
wherein there is life, he also gave the green kerb for meat 

It is recorded that Adam gave names to all the beasts of the fidd, 
and the fowls of the air; ana Milton imagines, that to Eve was as- 
signed the pleasant task of giving names to flowers, and numbering 
the tribes of plants. When our first parents, as a punishment f(a 
their disobedience, are about to leave their delightful Eden, Eve, in 
the language of the poet, with bitter regret, exclaims: 

** Most I that leare thee, Pandise 1 • • 

• • • • • OhAowen 
That never will in other climate grow. 

• • which I bred up with tenoM' hand, 
Prom the first opening bud, and rave ye name»i 
Who now shall rear ye to ttie son, or rank 
Yawrtribttr* 

The Bible, and the poems of Homer, afford us the only vestiges of 
the botanical knowledge of the earliest ages of the world. Great ad- 
vantages were afford^ to the Jews for obtaining a knowledge of 
plants, in their long wanderings over the foce of the earth, before 
Uiey settled in Judea. When in possession of this fertile country 
they extended theur intercourse with foreign nations ; the vess^ of 
Solomon frequented the shores of the Red Sea, the Persian Qvdf, and 
Uie East Indian islands. In the Book of Kings it is said, " Gk>d gave 
Solomon wisdom and understandinjg above all the chudren of the 
East country, and all the wisdom ofEgypt, for he was wiser than 
all men. He spake proverbs and songs ; he also spake of trees, from 
the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyeeap, thatspringeth 
out of the wall ; and people firom all countries came to hear his wis- 
dom." 

The Magi, or '' wise men of the East," cultivated the sciences to a 
great extent; but they kept their discoveries in mysterious conceal- 
ment, in order the.better to tjrrannize over the minds of the people. 
Their researches were in a great measure lost to the world. Greece, 
however, received from Asia and Egypt the first elements of knowl- 
€»dge. 

The philosophers of Greece, too eager to learn nature at one 
glance, were not satisfied with the slow process of observation and 
experiment, and to ascend from particular facts to general princi- 
ples ; but they believed themselves able, by the force of their own 
genius, to build up systems which would explain all phenomena ; 
supposing that man had in his mind preconceived ideas of what 
nature ought to be. This error in the philosophy of the ancients 
for a lone time obstructed the progress of all science ; and it was 
not until laying aside this false notion, and admitting that the only 
sure method of learning nature is to study her works, that the la- 
bours of philosophers b^an to be followed b^ important discoveries 

The greater part of the ancient Greek philosophers asserted, that 
plants were organized like animals, that they possessed sensible and 
rational souls capable of desires and fears, pleasure and pain. Py- 
thafi^oras of Samos. who travelled in Egypt, and was there instruc^ 
ed by the priests or the goddess Isis, is said by Pliny to have been 

Mflton imagines that Eve gave namee to the plants^ and numbered their tribe»^ 
What ia known of the progreaa of botany during the eariieat ages of the world — Solo* 
mon ia aaid to haT« apoken of treea and other plania— The Magi—Pluloaopheni dl 
Qi«M)ce- Pnhaooraa. 
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the first of the Greek writers who composed a treatise on the proper- 
tics of plants. A disciple of his, Empeaoclea, seemed to bvve 8om«^ 
correct ideas of vegetable phjrsiology. He called the seeds the egg» 
of plants; the roote, their heads and mouths; and considered tlmt 
the two sexes were combined in the same individual 

Several men of the name of Hippocrates wrote upon the medici- 
nal properties of plants ; but their descriptions, beine destitute of 
system, are vague, and cannot be applied to plants with any degi*ee 
of certainty. 

Aristotle, perceiving that the course taken by preceding philoso- 
phers had not conducted them to the true knowledge of things, 
partially renounced their false ideas, and rested more upon obser- 
vation and experience. In his researches, he was favoured by Al 
exander, of whom he had been the preceptor. That conqueror, in 
the midst of pride, and the fury of passion, stiU possessed the love 
of true glory, and a desire that his conquests might serve to promote 
the improvement of the human mind ; he allowed to Aristotle, in the 
prosecution of his scientific inquiries, every, &cility that wealth and 
power could bestow. 

Aristotle believed, that in nature there was a regular progress 
from inorganized matter upwards to man, and from man upwards 
lo the Dei^ ; that beings were connected together bv certain affini- 
ties, com^sing an immense chain, of which the links were all con- 
nected. jBut, 

** LivM the man whose nniTersal eve 
Hat swept at onoe the anbounded tcneme of things 1 

Has any seen 
Tbe might|r chain of beings, lessening down 
Prom infinite (perfection, to the brink 
Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss T' 

This idea of a regular chain of beings, presenting itself with such 
grandeur and simplicity, has had many admirers ; but facts do not 
seem to correspond with this theory. In the vegetable kingdom we 
should find it impossible to trace a regular gradation from the oak 
to a moss (if we were to make these the extremes of the chain of 
vegetable substances,) andsav exactly in what part of the scale each 
family of plants shoiild be placed ; it would rather seem, in many 
cases, as if the links of the chain had been broken or disunited. 

Aristotle considered plants as intermediate between inorganized 
matter and animals. Plants, he said, are not distinguished from an- 
imals in being destitute of the seat of life, the heart; because of this 
the reptiles and inferior orders of animals are also destitute ; but 
plants have no consciousness of Uiemselves, or organs of sense to 
know what is out of themselves ; animals possess these faculties; 
therefore, Aristotle says, they are different. We think it would have 
been difficult for him to have discovered any evidence of conscious- 
ness in the sponge, or any marks by which it mig^t appear that thib 
animal substance (for such it is thought to be) has the knowledge of 
an}** thing external to itself However ereat may be the veneration 
entertained for the opinions of Aristoue, we believe his distinction 
between plants and animals will at this time find no supporters. 
This philosopher published his works on natural history about 384 
years before Christ 

Theophrastus, the friend and pupil of Aristotle, published a great 
number of learned works ; among others " A History of Plants," and 
"The Causes of Vegetation." He treated separately of aqucUic 

fCmpedocles—Hippocraiea—Arisrotle— Various opinions of Arisfoile— Thp<»phia«ur 
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plants, of para$ite9^ of culimtrv herba, and of Jlowering pla$Us ; be 
remarked upon the uses of each plant, thh place where it grew, and 
whether it was woody or herbaceous. He had no idea of genera 
or species ; his names were merely local, and his descriptiQns gen- 
erally indefinite. His views upon the physiology of planU^ were 
superior to his deseripUoru of them ; he remarked upon their difi^- 
ent external organs ; distinguished ttte seed lobes (Cotyledons) fi'om 
the leaves ; gave Just ideas upon their functions, and upon the ofll- 
ces of the root He explained their anatomy as well as possibia 
without the assistance of the microscope, which (as the science of 
optics was then unknown) had not bee«i invented. Theophrastos 
seemed too nrach incfined to compare the structure of v^etables to 
that of animals ; imaging that he found in plants, bones, veins, and 
arteries. A shrub which grows in the Antilles is named Theophra» 
ta, in honoiur of this anci^t botanist 

Dioscorides^ a physician of Greek extraction, about the com- 
mencement or the Christian era, travelled over Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Italy, in order to observe the plants of those countries; his 
works were written in Greek ; he divided plants into four classes, 
viz.: 1st, aromatiCy Sd, vitumSj 3d, fnedidnaly and 4th. alimetUarp, 
or nutriiiou8. The labours of this botanist were of little vcdue m 
after times, on account of want of method in his descriptions. He 
gave the names and properties of 600 plants ;' but havme no idea 
of species or genera, his work was but a chaos of facts, wnich were 
so imperfectly expressed, as to render it impossible to apply them 
to use. 

The elder Pliny, who lived in the reign of Nero, treated of the his- 
tory of plants, but he neglected nature, and derived his science 
from the works of his predecessors. False systems of philosophy 
seemed to fetter the noblest minds, and prevent their pursuing those 
methods of investigation which would have led to a true knowledge 
of nature. The genius of Pliny was vast and active ; he conse- 
crated to scientific researches and literary works, the leisure which 
public duties left him. His " History of the World," which was a 
compilation of all the knowledge of the ancients, upon the subject 
of natural history, the only one of his writings which has escaped 
the ravages of time and barbarians, is but a small portion of fads 
labours. He is considered faulty in recording both truth and error, 
oflen transmitting them without observation or criticism, and some- 
times favouring absurd traditions ; but his work is justly admired 
for the ffreatness of its plan, which embraced the whole of nature, 
for the elegance of its style, and for the wonderful art with which the 
highest considerations of practical philosophy are associated with 
natural history. In the year 79 afler Christ, Pliny fell a sacrifice 
to his desire of knowledge, in an eruption of Mount Vesuvius ; 
wishing to contemplate as near as possible so sublime a spectacle, 
he perished, suffocated by the sulphureous exhalations. 

Galen, in the second century, wrote upon the medicinal qualities of 
plants, but gave no descriptions. The love of the sciences seemed, 
in the prosperous days of Rome, to be extinguished ; " Mistress of 
tlie world," corrupted by victories and by tyrants^ she had aban- 
don jd herself to luxury. The false philosophy or the vanquished 
Gr .-eks reigned in the schools of victorious Home, chasing away 
every trace of true knowledge. Religious fanaticism had also its 
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Influence ; pretended Christians, as well as Pagans, destroyed libra- 
ries and the monuments of literature, sacred and profane. 

At this time the barbarians of the north ana west precipitated 
themselves upon a countir weakened by effeminate haoits. Italy, 
ravaged by the Hims and Vandals, became successively the prey 
of the Heruli, of the Goths and Lombards. These people, nursed 
in war, abhorred the sciences and arts, and believing they enervated 
courage, allowed not their, children to cultivate them. 

The Latin ceased to be the common language, and a corrupt 
mixture of barbarous languages took its place. The population was 
greatly diminished ; the country, formerly fertile and cultivated, be- 
came overgrown with forests, and inhabited bv wild beasts. 

In this daric period, Botany shared the fate of other sciences. The 
monks, strangers to the first elements of literature, and yet passing 
for tiie lights of*their age, spoke in a bart>arous language of the 
plants otTheophrastus and Pliny, commented upon writings they 
were incapable of comprehending, and min^d with their errors re- 
specting foots, the most shameful superstitions 
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msTOST or botakt, fboh tbb biobtb cbntdrt to the disoovebt or 

AMERICA. 

The state of science was* thus gloomy in the empire of the West, 
when Charlemagne, a monarch endowed with a genius for learning 
and civilization, vainlv endeavoured to relight the torch of human 
knowledge in this barbarous age. The renown of Charlemagne ex- 
tended to Asia ; he entered into a correspondence with the famous 
Calif of the Saracens, Haroim Alraschia, a man who greatly con- 
tributed towards polishing and enlightening the Arabians ; and who 
preferred the friendship of the kins of France to that of all the 
princes of Europe, because none, luce Charlemagne, possessed a 
aesire for intellectual greatness. After the death of Charlemagne, 
which took place in the year 814^ Europe became involved in still 
greater mental darkness than before. 

When the Western empire, weakened by luxury and effeminacy, 
had fallen an easy prey into the hands of barbarians, the empire of 
the East, though feeble, yet preserved the precious deposites of an- 
cient literature; but the greater part of the learned, occupied with 
the subtleties of scholastic theolo^, made no effort to eidarge the 
boundaries of natural science. Reli^ous intolerance drove from 
the empire many enlightened men. who, banished by the emperor 
Theodosius, carried among the Arabs the taste for Greek and Latin 
literature, and founded schools upon the shores of the Euphrates, 
where they taught rhetoric, languages, and medicine. 

The Arabs, fond of mvsteries, and led by their genius and ardent 
Imaginations to the cultivation of poetry and works of fiction, 
seemed to have litOe taste for sciences which required assiduous ap- 

Klication and patient investigation. Urg^ on by fanaticism^ under 
lahomet they were the conquerors and scour^s of the civilized 
world. Alexandria experienced their ruthless violence. This city, 

Barbarians ratage Italy^Langnaffe coirapted— Botanjf shared the fate of other 
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Dy turns the asylum and tomb of letters, had witnessed under (he 
Iir8t of the Cesars the destruction of the library collected by the 
i^tolemies ; under Aurelian, that founded by Augustus ; under The- 
oJosius, that which Antony had given to Cleopatra; and for the 
fourth time in possession of an immense collection of books, ac- 
quired through her love for philosophy, this city saw her magnifi 
cent library reduced to ashes by the victorious Saracens. 

This barbarous but noble race at length became imbued with the 
love of science ; a succession of calin, (among whom was Ha- 
roun Alraschid, already spoken of as the firiend ofCharlemagne,) by 
their devotion to learnii^ rendered Bagdad the most enlightenea 
city of the earth. Their learned men l^gan to construct maps of 
conquered countries, and to describe objects of natural history ; 
distant voyages extended and multiplied uieir commercial relations ; 
and mathematics, medicine, and natural history, were cultivated 
with ardour. 

When the Arabs had conquered Spain, thev carried thither letters 
and arts, and their schoo^* became celebrated throughout the w<Nid. 
In the 11th century the French, Italians, Germans, and En^ish, 
went to them to learn the elements of science. The Arabians pre- 
served their superiority m the sciences at least, if not in literature, 
until towards the close of the 15th century. But when this peopl^ 
divested ^adually of their European conquests, were at last driven 
from Spain into Africa, they seemed, as if by instinct, to replunge 
into the savage ignorance from whence they had been drawn by tSe 
efibrts of a few great minds. 

The Arabs had considered plants more as physicians and agricul- 
turists, than as botanists ; but although their descriptions of plants 
were imperfect, their labours were not useless to botanical science. 
They discovered many plants of Persia, India, and China, which 
were unknown to the ancients. They, however, fell into the error 
of dwelling more upon the works of Aristotie, Theophrastus, Dios- 
corides, and Pliny, than of observing nature; almost believing tiiat 
nature herself must be wrong, when she deviated from those cele- 
brated philosophers. 

The Crusaaes^ commencing at the close of the 11th century, and 
^continuing until towards the middle of the 13th. prove the barbari^ 
of the times ; yet we cannot doubt that these distant and romantic 
expeditions were, in part, suggested by the desire of change and the 
va^e wish to see and to know new things, and hastened the awak 
ening of the human mind from the sleep of ages. 

The 12th and 13th centuries witnessed in Italy the revival of a 
taste for letters and the fine arts. The commerce of that country 
was flourishing, the people made long voyages by sea, and in the 
accounts which they published, spoke of the vegetable productions 
of the countries Uiey had visited, in such a manner as excited the 
curiosity of the nations of Europe. 

About this period, it is supposed, herbariums, or collections of 
dried plants^ began to be preserved. This was an important era in 
Dotanicfid science ; for nature is ever true and incapable of leading 
into error, while descriptions, or even drawings, may often give false 
views of natural objects. 

The science of Botany was not enriched by a single work of any 
merit, from the fall of the Roman empire, a period which marked 

Deatmction of the Alexandrian Libnury-^Bagdad famous for leaniinflr--Sehools of 
Arabs in Spain— Remariu upon the Arabian botaniat*— Tlie Craaade»-rRevivml of lit 
«)rai4ire — Ilerbariuma made. 
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Che decay of literature, until the 15th century. Those, in the daric 
ages, who pretended to any Icnowledge of plants, only quoted from 
the Greek and Roman writers, but they were ignorant even of the 
*anguage8 in which their works were written. In the 15th century 
Italy was governed by wise princes, who were influenced by a desire 
to promote knowledge among their people. They invited to their 
country learned men from Greece, from whom they might learn tlie 
lansua^ of Homer and Aristotle. 

At this time the Turks threatened Constantinople, and that capital 
of the empire of the East at len^ fell into their hands. The liter- 
ature of Greece now took refuse m Italy; the ancient languages were 
revived, and at thistime, translations of ancient writers, with learned 
commentaries^ were given. But these labours, although exercising 
an important mfluence upon literature, were not equally fortunate 
with respect to the progress of natural history. The learned writings 
of antiquity were accurately studied, but, blinded by the brilliancy of 
great names, men of learning lcK)ked not upon nature ; they had yet 
to learn, that without examining and comparing real objects, there 
can be no solid foundation in natural history. 

At the period of which we are now speakm& a physician of Ger- 
many publisded some indifferent descriptions of plants, accompanied 
Dy a few en^avings. This connexion of drawing and botany, al- 
though the whole was badly executed, was considered as an impor- 
tant improvement in the science. 

While Italy was thus a second time enriched with the literary trea- 
sures of Greece, Spain and Portugal were becoming enlightened by 
intercourse with foreign nations. The Portuguese extended their 
voyages to the western coasts of Africa and the Cape de Verd isl- 
ands ; the Cape of Good Hope was at length discovered, and Vasco 
de Gama, sailing around it. reached the East Indies. It was at this 
period that Christopher Columbus discovered the New World. 

This event, so important to the old world, is to us who inhabit this 
pleasant and favoured country, one of deep interest Ages passed 
on after the creation of the world, and America remain^, with re- 
gard to the eastern continent, as tncugh she existed not The lofty 
Andes raised their snowy heads to the clouds, the majestic Amazon 
rolled onward to the Atlantic, oiir lakes spread out their vast ex- 
panse of waters, our Hudson and Connecticut received their tribu- 
tary streams, and bore them to the ocean ; — but to what people were 
these grandeurs presented, and what were the changes in the moral 
world, while nature thus moved oh in her unchanging course ? — His- 
tory is silent I But while in the old world empires had been risinf 
continuing for centuries stationary, and then decaying, succeede< 
and succ^ded by others pursuing the same track; were no mon 
changes goin^ on in the American continent ? Have no mighty na- 
tions ever existed here; have no arts or letters been cultivated ; was 
the savage Indian for thousands of years sole lord of one half of the 
world? — And when, and how. did tne first inhabitants of this conti- 
nent come from Asia, where man was placed at his creation ? These 
are inquiries which naturally arise, on tracing the historic page 
through so long a period or time, until suddenly this new world 
bursts upon our vision ! But, thoukh many speculations have from 
time to time appeared, respecting the probable history of America, 
oefore its discovery by Columbus, the subject is still shrouded iii 

darkness and obscurity. 

i ... ■ ■ 

Constantinople taken bv the Turka, and thn literntim* of Greece transferred to Iia- 
!% -Mew wurla diaunrareff— What waa the history of Americii before this petiod 1 
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LECTURE XLIV. 

rorOBT or BOTAMT from TBB BBOimflllO op the SIXTfiSlfTB CEXTUBT T 

TBB TIME OP UNlf JBDS. 

We have now traced the progress of botanical knowledge, from 
the earliest periods of the world, to the discovery of America. 
About this time, botanic gardens be^an to be cultivated ; these af- 
forded new opportunities for investigation, by comprehending the 
vegetables of all countries within such limits as enabled the botanist 
to compare them, and to watch their growth and different stages oi 
development 

From the day^ of Theophrastus until the beginning of the 16tli 
century, Botany, instead of becoming more perfect, had been ren- 
dered more obscure. This was not owing to want of attention or 
labour, but to the false rules of philosophy which had so long pre- 
vailed. 

At length the cause of the evil seemed to be discovered. Many 
writers protested against the erroneous opinions of their times ; they 
said. '' our blind r^pect for the ancients is an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the proeress of Botany. We expect to find everywhere the 
plants of Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and Plin^ ; whereas they did 
not know one hundredth part of the plants which cover the ^obe. 
The first of them never went out oftJreece ; the second left oc^ un- 
connected notes, treating without order upon the medicinal qualities 
of plants ; and Pliny copied these notes without comment or criti- 
cism. We cannot apply to the plants of Gtermany or France, the 
names under which the ancients described those of Italy, Greece, and 
Asia ; before studying the plants of foreign countries, we ought to 
know those of our own. Of what use are disputes about the nature 
and qualities of species, when we are not able to distinguish one from 
another ? The true method of doing this, is to expire the plains, 
valleys, and mountains, to examine and compare the plants of our 
own and foreign countries. Libraries alone are insufficient to make 
botanists.'' 

These reflections led to a happy revolution, not only in this sci- 
ence, but in all others ; it may be called the era of true philosophy.* 
Yet the principles which were now discovered, were not mucn ap- 

Elied to science until the time of Bacon, Newton, Linnasus, and 
.ocke ; and it remained for the late Dr. Thomas Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, to show that the human mind itself is subject to the same 
general laws of inquiry which now regulate investigations in th^ 
physical sciences. 

Up to the period. of which we are now speaking, plants had only 
been described in alphabetical order: about this time, some (German 
botanists attempted a collection of individual plants into species ^ thj« 
improvement was received with much approbation. 

* Lord Baooa is generally considered as having first taught the proper methcid oS 
ptudying the sciences, vix. : by ascending from facu to principles t this is calledi ibs 
method of inductioiL It hss recently been asserted bv an able writer in one of our 
first American periodicals, that Bacon was not the antnorof theindnctiyerhiloaoohy, 
but that he borrowed his rales of philosophixing from Aristotle, whose real pnncapl«« 
had for ages been misunderstood. It is to be hoped that men of talents will not so 
Ikr depart from the true rales of philosophixing, as to devote that time in conteta ting 
about their author, which might be profitably applied in the application of these rube* 
to the investigation of trath and nature. 

Botanic gardens first cultivated— Bounists began to discover the obsitacles to the 
progress of science— Era of true philosophy— ImpioTeiiisnts of Qenuain botanitfts 
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These species w^e arranged according to certain genera] resem* 
blances, or natural relations ; thus we see that natural methods were 
prior to any attempts at an artificial system. 

In the beginning of the 16th century, we find the names of many 
who were engagea in investigating uie vegetable kingdom. Some 
are commemorated by the names of plants ; Leonard Fuschs of 
Germany^ by the plant Puschsia ; Lobelius, physician to James I., by 
the Lobelia ; and Lonicer, by the Lonicera. 

Lobelius distinguished the cotyledons of seeds, divided monocoty- 
ledonous firom dicotyledonous plants, and attempted to form fami- 
lies by grouping species according to their natural relations. Zalu- 
zian orBohemla laboured to perfect the natural ^oups of former 
botanists ; he is the first of the modems who positively affirmed the 
existence of stamens and pistils in all species of plants, and suggest- 
ed the necessity of these organs. - 

But, notwithstanding the labours Of many learned men, little real 
improvement would have been made in the science of Botany, had 
there not, at that time, existed some minds of superior eenius, who 
tamed their attention to tracing some proper method of classifica- 
tion. These were Gesner, Cluslus, Caesalpinus, and Bauhin ; of the 
latter name were two brothers, both of whom are deservedly cele- 
brated. 

Gesner. called the Pliny of Germany, bom in 151 6^ was of an od- 
scure ana humble origin, but possessea of a powerful and penetra- 
ting mind. He attempted to make a general collection of the ob- 
jects of natural history ; he explored the Alps, and discovered many 
plants until then tmknown. He is distinguished from those who had 

gone before him, in his suggestions that there existed in the vegeta- 
te kin^onL groups, or genera, each one composed of many spe- 
cies, united by similar characters of the flowers and fruit Soon af- 
ter the publication of this opinion, botanists began to imderstand 
that the difierent femilies of plants have among jmemselves natural 
relations, founded upon resemblances and amnities, and that the 
most obvious are not always the most important These are fun- 
damental truths ; and the distinctum of species^ the eetablUhment of 
generoy and of naturai families, seemed to foUow of course, after 
these principles were once established. The Tvlipa geeneriana^ 
and genus Gesneria, have been dedicated to this botanist 

Clusius was born in 1526 ; his parents had destined him for the 
profession of law, but his decided taste for Botany induced him to 
abandon this profession. He was learned in the ancient and mod- 
em languages, but his enthusiasm for natural history induced him 
to lay aside every other pursuit He travelled over almost all the 
west of Europe, in order to make discoveries in the vegetable king- 
dom ; and soon exceUed all the botanists of the age in the knowl- 
edge of both native plants and exotics. He had the direction of the 
imperial garden at Vienna, and afterward was public professor of 
Bc^n^ at Leyden. His enthusiasm for this science terminated only 
with mt life. Before his time, the art of describing plants with pre- 
cision and accuracy was unknown ; but, unlike die descriptions of 
his predecessors, his were neither faulty from superfluous terms, nor 
firom the omission of important circumstances. 

Caesalpinus, a native of Florence, who was contemporary with 
Clusius, proposed to form species into classes, T he characters which 

Dotmiists of the 16th centnry— Lobelias— /MluxlJin—Geanei^— How disiinj^shcd 
from his isredocessors 1 — Clusius. tho first w!>o pnipdnd to divide plants into dnsMes 
Cansalpinns 
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hr employed for this purpose, were, the drnxOum and Hze of ^iignU; 
presence, or absence ofJUnoers; the number of cotyledons ; uita situ- 
ation of the seed, as erect or pendent ; the adherence of the pericarp 
to the seeds ; the number of cells in ^ pericarp, and the mmi6er of 
seeds which they contained ; the adherence of the calyx to the germ ; 
and the nature of the root, whether bulbous, or fibrous. This method 
was too imperfect to be followed, having neith^ the simplicity nor 
the unity to render its application useful 

John Bauhin, though younger than Gesner, was his firiend and 
pupil ; he composed a general history of plants ; this was a work 
evincing great learning and accurate investigations. Gaspard 
Bauhin, the vounger brother, no less active and learned^ conceived 
the design oi a work which should contain a. history of all known 
plants, together with the different names which other writers had 
applied to the same plant Clusius and the elder Bauhin had ima 
gmed something like a genus of plants, formed by the grouping of 
similar species, but Gaspard Bauhin expressed this more decidedly 
in remarks upon generic distinctions. His work, the result of for^ 
years' labour, was of great assistance to Linnaeus, in perfecting om 
present system of Botany. 

We find, in looking back upon the labours of botanists during the 
I6th century, that more had been accomplished than during any 
former period ; the character of novelty and originality exhibfted in 
these researches, is highly creditable to those who thus led the way 
in the march of improvement 

The 17th century, in its commencement, was not favourable to the 
sciences. Europe was agitated by continual wars, and the arts of 
peace were neglected ; but in the last part of that age, a taste for nat- 
ural history revived ; men of highly gi Aed minds applied- themselves 
to the study of Botany, and many undertook long voyages, with the 
sole design of examining foreign plants. Botanists were astonished 
at the great number of^interesting plants discovered bv travellers, 
in the region of South Africa, around' the Cape of Good Hope, ana 
in the Bast India Islands. 

Two Dutch botanists of the name of Commelin, who wrote about 
this period, are commemorated in the beautifiQ genus Commehna, 
first discovered in America. Bonnet* of Geneva, a close observer 
of facts, wrote upon the " Nature and Offices of Leaves ;" and a work 
entitled, " Contemplation of Nature, or the Regeneration of Beings." 
Two writers of the name of Camararius are distinguished in the 
annals of the science for learning and ingenuity. Gaertner of Ger- 
many wrote upon firuits, or, as he termeid this department of the 
science, Carpoloe^. He dissected the fruits of more than a thou- 
sand plants, the figures of which he designed and engraved. To 
Gleditsch, professor of Botany at Frankfort, is dedicated the genus 
Gleditscha. Rudbeck the younger, who preceded Linnaeus as pro- 
fessor of Botany in Upsal, was, by the latter, commemorated in the 
genus Rudbeclua. 

At this period, the plants of our own country began to excite tht, 
curiosity of scientific Europeans. Louis XIV. sent to America, 
Plumier, a man celebrated for his mathematical and botanical knowl- 
edge, and who was styled, botanist to the King. He made three 
voyages, and gave drawings and descriptions of more American 
species than any other traveller had done. 

• Pronounoed Bonnajr. 

C'hnmcters employed by him in ih«» formation of cIa8J»e«— The Bauhin'»~R4'tro«pec< 
oi tlu' l»»fh ceniurv— Botany in ihe I7i.» cvntury 
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About this time, the practice of naming newly-discovered plants 
after distinguishea botanists became common. History now pre- 
sents us with many who were distinguished by their efforts in the 
cause of science, out a notice of each individual would carry us 
beyond our limits. 

Botanists now beran to study the stamens atui pistils of plants; 
and it was suggestecuthat the science would remain imperfect as long 
as species and genera were undefined. Orders and classes also 
were recommenaed, and natural resemblances and affinities studied. 
A work was written upon the umbeUiferous plants ;* this was the 
firrt attempt at descrioinc in one mass any single group of plants 
by characters peculiar to the whole. This was followed by several 
attempts to form a natural method of classification ; among the most 
approved of these methods was that of Ray, who published a work 
called ^ A General History of Plants ;" in mis he divided all Plants 
into 33 classes, 27 of which were composed of herbs^ the rest of 
trees. 

The first botanist who thous^it of classing plants without any ref- 
erence to their being either herbs or trees, was a German, of the 
name of Rivannus, who proposed to consider, as the foundation of 
classification, the absence or presence of JUywers; the nuinnerin which 
they were situated^ or their inflorescence; the number of petals; the 
regular or irregular form of the corolla ; the adherence or non-adhe- 
rence of the calyx to the germ; the nature of the pericarp; the number 
of seeas^ and of cotyledons, 

A botanist of the name of Magnol. at this time, was honoured by 
baving his name given to the splendia Magnolia, an American plant, 
which then began to be known in Europe. 

Joseph Pitton de Tournefort was born in 1656. While very y^oung^ 
he discovered an enthusiastic fondness for botaniccd pursmts : he 
had been destined by his friends for a profession \ but his genius 
seemed so strongly bent upon the study of nature, that he was at 
length permitted to indulge without restraint in his favourite pursuits. 
He ranged over the Alps and P3nrenees, and manv provmces of 
France, collecting the flowery treasures ofiered by those fertile re- 
^ons ; often in peril fi-om banditti, and exposing his life to hazards 
m climbing lemfic precipices, or amidst the glaciers of the moun- 
lains. 

The metiu>d of Tournefort, which was founded upon the form of 
the corolla, although imperfect, greatly assisted the process of 
ihai botanist who stands unrivalled in this department of ff atural 
History. You do not need to be told that we here ref&r to Linnaus. 

Tou will observe that the attempts of botanists, until this time, 
had been chiefly directed towards the attainment of some proper 
method for the arrangement of plants ; the attention of some imves- 
tigating minds was now turned towards their Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy- Since the days of the first Greek naturalists, these depart- 
meiits of botanical science had lain neglected; but the confused 
opinions of the ancients now served to suggest experiments, which 
resulted in new observations and solid discoveries. 

TTke invention of the microscope threw li^t upon the mysteries of 

• TIm sotbor of dds was Robert Morrison, a Seotehmsn. Hiom monogr4uJu,ow 
ieooriptioiiaof wagie familiea, are now of great value ; no botanist can tboroughly in- 
vMtigate the whole TegetaUe kingdom s bat by doee attention to one department, 
miportant diaooreriea may be made. 

VarionaimproTementain Botany^Ray—Ririnina—Maffnol— Tournefort— Attentios 
'd botanists tamed towarda anatmny and pbyaiology— lucroacope. 
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nature, which, without this instrument, must ever have remained im 
obscurity ; by its assistance botanists studied the internal structure 
of vegetables; they described the heoHy woody and pUh; they per- 
ceived the newly formed hud, yet invisible to the naked eye ; the 
fidurepUmi existing in the Imlhout roots, and even in the seed / p<^e» 
were discovered, which were found to be the organs of the expira- 
tion and inspiration of gases, thrown out as noxious^^ or inhaled as 
nutritious.* The importance of the statoaen and pistils as essential 
to the perfection of the seed of vegetables began to be suspectec 

As yet, however, the science of Botany lay m scattered fragments 
>f vurious imperfect and contending systems; much labour had 
t>een bestowed, and great improvements made, but there was na 
central point around which these improvements might be collected. 

The learned world were sensible or the deficiency ; but it required 
genius, great observation of nature, and courage to stem the tide of 
popular prejudices, in him who should come forward to attempt the 
work of reform. 

Charles Von Linnaus, an inhabitant of Sweden, suddenly emerg 
ing from obscurity, offered to the world a system of Botany, so far 
superior to all others, as to leave no room for dispute as to its com- 
parative m«irit All preceding systems were immediately laid aside, 
and the classification of Linnaeus was received with scarcely a dis- 
senting voice. What this system was, you have not now to learn, 
since it was the alphabet of your botanical studies. Linnaeus ex- 
tended the principles of his classification to the animal and mineral 
kingdom ; m the language of an eminent botanist,! " His magic pen 
turned the wilds of Lapland into fairy fields, and the animals ot 
Sweden came to be classed bv him as they went to Adam in the 
garden of Eden to receive eacn his particular name." 



LECTURE XLV. 

RISTORT OP BOTAinr FIIOM TBB TIME OF UWNMXJS TO TBS PRESBNT. 

Linn CDS was bom in 1707; his father was a clergyman, and bad 
designed his son for the same sacred office ; but seeing him leave 
his studies to gather flowers, be inferred that he possessed a weak 
and trifling mind, unfit for close investigation ; he was about to put 
«iim to a mechanical emp]o3rment, when some discerning persona 
perceiving in his devotion to the works of nature the germ of a great 
and lofly mind, placed him in a situation favourable to the develop- 
ment of his peculiar talents, where he was allowed, without restraiiit, 
to study the book of nature, 

'" This elder Scripture, writ by €}od'» own bend." 

Linncus formed anew the language of botanical science $ every 
or^an of the plant he defined wiSi precision, and gave it an appro 
priate name; every in^)ortant modification was designated by m 
particular term. Thus comparisons fc>ecame easy, and confuaioR 
was avoided. The characters of plants appeared in a new light 
Each species took, riesides the name of the genus to which it belon^d, 
a specific name wh -^h recalled some peculiarity distinctive orthe 

* Leuwenhoek, Orew, Malpighi, and CanaerariiMi, are among tb^ firat of the mod- 
arns who investigated the iiternal structure of vegetables. 
t Sir Jamea E. Smith. 

Science of botany vet imp^ect—Linneue— Birth of Unoeua, dtc— What wera 
>^>e unprovementa made by Li. ineua 7 
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speciM. Before that time the species, instead of being thus desii;- 
nated, required in some cases a wlioie sentence to express the name. 

But what most tended to render the works. of Linnsus popular, 
was hi^ artificial system, in which he had made ttie stamens and 
pistils subservient to a most simple and clear arrangement; he re- 
marked the different insertion of the stamene; tiieir union by means 
9f their filaments had been before observed^ btU he employed them in a 
Wianner entirely original. 

This ^ Northern Light^^ as he has sometimes been termed, con 
tributed to the progress of physiolo^ both by his own discoveries, 
and by improving upon the su^rgestions of those ^ho had gone be- 
fore him. In the details of science, he was no less accurate than 
bold and comprehensive in his general views. The world knew not 
which to admire the most, the multiplicity, the novelty, or the pro- 
found views of this modem Aristotle. His school became the resort 
of men of science from all Europe ; and he seemed to have acquired 
that influence over the human mmd, which had been peculiar to the 
ancient philosophers of Qreece. The defects of this great man, 
for human nature is never without its imperfections, were, that he 
sometimes carried too far a favourite idea; endowed with a brilliant 
imagination, he was at times somewhat blinded by the beautjr of 
his conceptions, and strove to reconcile nature to the visions of his 
own fancy. 

We have, in our investigations of the artificial system, occasion- 
ally pointea out some imperfections, particularly in the separation 
of natural families ; but no means of remedjrin^ these have yet been 
foun^ and after the lapse of near a century, with the exception of a 
few alterations, we still receive this system as left by its author. 

Linnaeus died in 1778 ; he is honoured among the scientific by a 
title far more proud that any hereditary distinctions, that of*' Prince 
of Naturalists?^ The most important works of this great man are, 
"Philosophy of Botany," " Genera and Species of Plants," " S^tem 
of Nature," and " Flowers of Sweden, Lapland^" ^tc The Linnsea 
borealis was dedicated to him by Gronovius. Ten years after his 
death, a society, distin^;uished by his name, was founded in London ; 
this is now in possession of his library, herbariums, collections or 
insects and shdls, with numerous manuscripts. Sir James Edward 
Smith was the founder of this society, and its first, and only presi- 
dent until his death, which has recently occurred. He translated the 
writings of Linnaeus, and illustrated them by his own comments. 

The study of plants, after the discoveries and classifications of 
Linnaeus, became, in a degree, general The knowledge of vegeta- 
ble phjrsiology l>egan to be usefmly applied to ajpiculture. Duhamel, 
of France, very successfully laboured to exhibit the connexion be- 
tween the science of Botany and the cultivation of plants. Bossuet, 
of Geneva, proved l>y experiments that the vasctUar system of plants 
is tubular cmd transparent ; and that leaves perform the office ofrespi* 
ration. 

Grew of En^and, had. before this period, ascertained the exist- 
ence of the cambium^ ana Duhamel afterward proved that it was 
distinct from the sap and proper juices. The latter opposed the 
idea, till then entertained, that earth and water were the only food of 
plants I he proved that the various solids and fluids diffused in the 
soil and atmosphere, are all important to vegetation. 

What most rendered his works ix»piilar I—How did he contribute to the progress ol 
phfnoloinr, dbc I^Death of Linnnus— Linnnan Srcietjr in London— Botany after the 
ieaih olXmmBiie—PiihaRiel and Grew. 
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The observatioiifl of PriettleX} Saiusiire, and othere, aided br ttm 
discoveries made in pneumatic chemisdrj, of the ezistepce m oxr- 
ffen, hydrogen, and carbonic acid gases, formed a new era in the 
history of vegetable i^ysiology. It was proved that vegetables do 
ultimately consist of oj^gen, Xydrof^n, and carbon, sometimes of a 
small quantity of nitroffen, combined with mineral salts, and otter 
some silex, sulphur, and iron. These elementary substances were 
found to be diffused throu^^ air and water, and the animal and vege- 
table substances which the latter holds in solution : the seen parts 
of vegetables were observed to exhale oxygea in the ttn^t, and car- 
bonic acid gas in^the dark; and the cartion left by the decomposi* 
tion of the carbonic add, was shown to be incorporated into the vege 
table substsince, giving to the wood its strength and hardness. 

The naturalist whose labours, in point of utility, wiO best bear a 
comparison with those of Linnsus, is Bernard de Jussieu. He 
was remarkable ibr the extent of his knowledge, the pen^ratioQ 
of his genius, and the solidity of his Judgment He is said to have 
been unambitious. The love of truui and science were with him 
sufficient excitements to the most severe labour. '* Many of oor 
Contemporaries," says Mirbel. '*knew this sage; tiiey sav that 
never have thev seen so much knowledge combined with so high a 
degree of candour and modesty." To mis botanist we are inddMed 
for a natural method of classincation, superior to those of his pre- 
decessors. 

Jussieu proposed a method of classing plants accorcQng to cer- 
tain distinctions in the seed, which were found to be univereal ; this 
was perfected and published by his nephew, Antoine-Laurent de 
Jussieu, and Is now generally received as the best mode of natural 
classification which has jret been discovered. This method is caOed 
natural, because it aims to brinff into groups such genera of plants 
as resemble each other in medidnal and other properties ; while the 
S3rstem of Limueus is called artificial, becanscL by a certain rule, 
plants which have no such resemblcmoe in tneir properties are 
brought together. We therefore find in one of the Lmnasan classes 
the poisonous flag and the nutritious grass, the grain which suppcnrts 
life and the darnel which destroys it; In anoUier. the healthful pota- 
to and the poison mandrake, the deadly hemlock and the grateful 
coriander.' Throughout this system we meet with similar contrasts 
In the qualities of the plants which are collected into the same 
classes. Nor are their external appearances less unlike; for here 
the oleander and pigweed, the tulip and the dock, meet in the same 
classes.. This system, it should always be remembered, is not the 
whole science of Botuiv, but is the key t6 the natural metiiod, by 
which alone, we should find great difficult in ascertaining tbe 
names of plants ; it is, as it were, a stepping^Hstone by viiich we must 
ascend to the valuable knowledge which cannot well be reached in 
any other way. The more practical a botanist becomes, the less 
need he has ror this assistance ; the eye becomes quick to seize on 
natural characters without reference to the dictionary, as the arti- 
ficial system is aptly termed. Thus a pupil, in studjring a language, 
may, in time, be able to dispense with his dictionary; thoi^;h he 
could not have proceected, at nrst, without its assistance. For more 
particular explanations or Jussieu's method, you are referred to the 
comparison of that with the metlKKl of Linneus and Tonmefort in 
the remarks on classification, and to the Natural Orders contained in 
the appendix. 

Priettify, Ac.— GharactflTof Jimmo -Natural method of daaasg riaiila. 
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Adanaon, prerions to tiie time of tbe younger* Jussien, had ptiD* 
tiahed a system of clasrification, in which he arranged plants ao- 
cording to the resemblance obsenred in all their organs. In one 
class, m which had similar root§ were placed ; in anotner, all which 
had similar 9tem»; a third was arranged by resemblance of leaves^ 
in their forms and sitiutfions ; bat the most important distinctions 
he considered as fonndM upon the organs of fructificaiion. The 
name of this inffenioua botanist is preserved in the Adansonia, or 
calabash-tree, of Afiica, which is considered as the colossus of the 
Teeetable kingdom. 

Among other liotanists, we would noticfe Louis Richard, who 
wrote in French an interesting account of the Orchidea of Europe, 
and assisted in compiling from ancient worlcs a very useful botani- 
cal dictionary. 

Des Fontaines first showed that the stems of monocotvledonous 
and of dicoMedonous plants differ from each other in meir struc- 
ture and modes of growth ; he divided them into endogenous^wrow- 
ing inwardly, as the palms, and exogenom^ growing outward^, as 
the oak. 

France is distinguished for the number and kccnracy of its natu- 
ralists, lifirbel, a distinguished professor of Botany in Paris, ha^ 
pursued his in<niiries into the anatomical structure, and the physical 
operations of plants, to an extent not exceeded by any other natu- 
ralist; his ^^Eiemens de Boianiqu^ is a splendid work, which form^ 
a very important and valuable addition to a botanical library^ 

The But>n Humboldt spent five years in investigating the vege^ 
table productions of the e(^atorial regions in Amenca, and his re- 
mariLs on vegetables, as a criterion of climate, are original and in- 
teresting. 

JosefHiinei the first wife of Napoleon, was distinguished for her 
fondness or this study ; other ladies of distinction, stimulated by 
her example, cultivated plants with reference to scientific observa- 
tions. In Bn^nd, Mrs. Wakefield, and the industrious and enli^t- 
ened Mrs. M^rcet, (author of Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, dtc) have distinguished themselves as the authors of 
usefiil treatises on Botany * 

De CandoDe's ** Elementary Theory of Botany,** is highly valued 
as a scientific and able performance; but it is usefiil, rather for 
those who have ah^ady attained a knowledge of the elements of 
Botany, than for the beginner in the science. The natural method 
of Jussieu has been modified and imprpved by the labours of De 
CandoUe, Mirbel, Lindley, and Robert Brown. 

In turning from Europe to the United States, we find the state of 
literature flourishing, ana a taste for tiie natural sciences becoming 
extensively diffused. The names of many of our scientific men 
stand high in Burq;>e, as well as in their own countiy. Among these 
are Silliman, who established the first scientific u>umal,t and en 
couraged others to pursue the course of investigation which he him 
self has followed so successfully. Baton has laboured to bring sci- 
ence within the reach of every inquirer; not onfy l^ rendering the 



• Mrs. Somenrflle. from theeitotided Tiswiof Mienoe which ah« hasailiibiitd, uuu, 
poliapa, be edled Hm mUMkioAa woman of hor age. 

t Bxcept the Mineralogical Jonnial of Bnce^ whieh oeaeed afier die appea r ance ol 
a few BumberiL 
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labours of ottiera of more general utility, but adding to the conauoa 
stock the result of years oi inouiry and observation. 

To go back to the infancy or Botany in the United States, we find 
the name of Bartram stands recorded in history, as that of the fint 
native of our country who was conspicuous for botanical researches. 
Houston investigated the region of Canada, and described many <^ 
its plants ; in honour of him is named the Uttlc flower Houarroifu 
eanUeOy which is abundant in New Elngland. Clajrton made a list 
of Vir^nian plants, and is commemorated in the beautiful CLAVToifu 
virginica. Kalm, a pupil of Linnaeus, whose name is given to the 
Kalma, (American laurel,) spent three years in America, and re- 
turned to Europe laden with botanical treasures ; the sight of the 
American plants brou^t by his pupil, many of which were entirdly 
new to him, is said to nave produced such an effect upon Linnsua. 
that althou^ lying ill of the gout, and unable to move, his spirits 
were rekindled, and in the deli^ of his mind he forgot his l>odji7 
aneuish, and recovered fi^m his disease.* 

Although American works on Botany are not wanting^ the author *^ 
these Lectures found no one book, either foreign or American, whica 
seemed designed to conduct the pupU through a full and connected 
course of study. To brine together in one volume the Elements of 
Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, the principles on which the 
Natural and Artificial Classincation aepenoL and to teach these sys- 
tems by a fuU exposition of them, and by a Flora of Plants^ for prac- 
tice in analytical Botany — these have fcieen the objects in view in the 
preparation of this work. Its publication, we hope, has removed the 
obstacles which formerly impeded the progress of botanical infor- 
matioiL fan schools, and among our own sex. We have seen that 
even children may become botanists, and lay aside their toys to di- 
vert themselves by distinguishing the organs of plants and tracing out 
their classification. 

Of all sciences, perhaps no one is settled on a firmer foundation 

* Among the earliest botinittt of North Americt, were Golden, Midiaoz, and M ufal- 
enbers } Porsh was the firm who finished a system of North American plants, ao ar- 
raiigwd as to be aMftU to the student. Some of the first teachers of the science were 
Barton, Hosack, and MitchilL The firat pobtic lecturer on Boianr, was Pro lbas or 
Amos Baton. Dr. Biselow gave a oourae of lectures in Boston, in the year 1813, and 
soon after publiahed his Boston Flora. Professor Ives and ut, Tully did much in 
New Engltind towards awakening a seal ibr the adence, in the years 1816 and 1816 ; 
and at a later period. Dr. Sumner haa pursued and illustrated the study with much 
ardour and success. 

Wsnt of books was a great impediment to the progress of the science when Eaton 
published his Manual of Botany t this book gsTe a new impulse to the progress of the 
science ; its familiar method ana aimple stYle induced many to commence the bvoAj, 
This was followed by many other works describing plants^ and aeveral elementary 
works ; of the former class were Nuttall's Gtenera, EUiott'a Southern Plants, Barton^ 
Flora of Philadelphia, Darlington's, Torrey's, and BigeloVs Floras t these furnished 
oescriptions of most American olanta, not ioiduded in the works of Pursfa. AnuH^ 
Elementary books are ** Bartends EleroentSi'* a large work containing much that is 
interesting in the physiology of Plants { ** Lock's Botany," a small oook, but ex- 
hibiting a plan of arrangement simple and methodical i ** Sumner's Compendiuni of 
Bouny," written in a beiuitiful and pure style ; and more recently, ** Nuttairs Elemon- 
tary Work," which give* in pooular language more facts with regard to planta, than 
almost any other work of the aind ; a amall work entitled " Catechism of Botany.** 
by Miss Jane Welsh, was the first attempt by an American lady to illustrate tne 
adenca Professor Lindley's bte work, entitled ** Introduction to the Natural Sys- 
tem of Botany," though it may be highly useful to the advanced student, cannot ha 
studied with advantage exeept by the practical botanist. Beck's Botany is a neat anil 
oeautifttl mtroduction to the natural system, and his deaeriptions of Gcoera and Spa- 
r^ are Taluable. 
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tfiAH that of Botany; the hnprovements of future years^ we are not 
abie to anticipate; but it is probable that as discovenes and im- 
provements are made, they wiJl cluster around the principles already 
established ; each taking its proper place in the various departments 
now arranged for the reception of scientific truths. 

The spirit of our government is highly favourable to the promo- 
tion and dissemination of knowledge ; and although Europe may 
t>oast of many stars which irradiate her firmament of letters, shinin 
with brilliant lustre amidst the surrounding darkness of ignorance 
may we not justly feel a national pride in that more general diffu 
Hon of intellectual lights which is radiating from every part^ ana t9 
S9ery pari of the American republic I 



LECTURE :^VI. 

CENEmAL VIEW OF NATTTRE— OROANIEED AND IMOBOAIIIZE* BOmES— CLA08IPI- 

CATION or AMIMALS. 

Hatiho considered the vegetable kingdom under its various as- 
pects, it may be proper, before closing our course of botanical study, 
to take a general view of that external world of matter, of which 
the part we have examined^ extended and. diversified as it is, con- 
stitutes but a very small portion. The science you have been inves- 
tiffating, with some otfiers, constitutes a general branch of knowl- 
edge termed Natural science. The study of nature presents, in a 
lively and forcible manner, the power and wisdom of the Creator ; 
and offers to the enlightened mind, a never-failing source of the most 
pure and refined enjoyment Those who know nothing of this source 
of happiness, cannot appreciate its value ; ^ey may inquire the use 
of studying into the nature of objects, whhout any reference to the 
enjoyment of the senses, to personal gain or honour. A celebrated 
naturalist* observes : '' The rich and the ^reat imagine, that every 
one is miserable, and out of the world, who does not Uve as they 
do ; tnit they are the persons who. living far from nature and from 
God, live out of the workL Misled by the prejudices of a faulty 
educalioa, I have pursued a vain felicity amid the false elories of 
arms, the favour of the great, and sometimes in frivolous and 
dangerous pleasures. I have never been happy but when I trusted 
in C^ : opposed to Thee, the Authok of all things, power is weak- 
ness ! supported by Thee, weakness becomes strength ! When the 
rude northern blasts have ravaged the earth, Thoo callest forth the 
feeblest of winds ; at the sound of Thy voice, the zephjrr breathes, 
the verdure revives, the gentle cowslip and the humble violet cover 
the bosom of the bleak earth with a mantle of gold and purple.** 

To the pious reflections of this French writer, we wiU add the 
following quotation from an English author,! the energies of whose 
rich and cuhivated intellect were devoted to the cause of religion, 
who viewed nature as a philosopher, but what is far better, as a 
Christian. Happy ind^^ed, are those in whom philosophy and Chris- 
tianihr are blended, and de ightfiil is the intercourse, even in this 
workl, between minds thus eimghtened and purified I 

* St. Pierre. 

t ReT. I..egh RichmondL 

Saence of Botmoy settled— DiflTerf'nee between tlie state of science in Borops nail 
Amerea- Natural science— Reflections on the study of Natural adenes. 
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^ There is a peculfar sweetness in the recollection of those hours 
which we have spent with fi1en<te of a kindred spirit amidst the 
oeaaties of created nature. The Christian can alone nnd that con- 
geniality in associates, who not only possess a lively and cultivated 
sense of the high beauty which landscape scenery presents to the 
eye, but who can also see creation's God in every .feature of the pros- 
pect The painter can imitate, the poet describe, and the tourist talk 
with ecstacy of the sublime and beautiful objects which constitute 
the scene before him ; but he can only be said to enjoy them aright, 
whose talents, taste, and affections are consecrated to the glory of 
Him bv whom ' all things were made, and without whom was not 
any thing made that was made.' When the pencil that traces the 
rich and animated landscape of mountains, lakes, and trees, is guided 
by a grateful heart as well as by a skilful hand, then the picture 
becomes no less an acceptable offering to Groo, than a source 
of well-directed pleasure to the mind of man. And when the poet, 
in harmonious numbers, makes hill and dale responsive to his song; 
happy is it if his soul be in unison with the harp of David, and if he 
can call on aU created nature to join in one universal chorus of grat- 
itude and praise. The Christian traveller best ei^oys scenes like 
these. In every wonder he sees the hand that made it— in every 
landscape, the beauty that adorns it — in rivers, fields, and forestSi 
the Providence that ministers to the wants of man — m every sur- 
rounding object he sees an emblem of his own spiritual condition, 
himself a stranger, and a pilgrim, journeying on throufi;h a country 
of wonders and beauties; alternately investi^ting, admirine, and 
praising the works of his Maker, and anticipating a holy and nappy 
eternity to be spent in the Paradise of God, where the prospects are 
ever new, and the landscapes never fade trom the sight I " 

** Oh ! for the ezptnded mind that aoan os lMgh» 
RaDgin^ afar with Meditation' a eye ! 
That chmba the heighta of yonder starry road* 
Rising through nature up to natue'a God. 

**0h ! for a aoul to trace a Sayiour's power. 

In each aweet form that decks the blooming flower : 

'And aa we wander such fair scenes among. 

To make the Rose of Sharon all oar song." 

Naturalists, to the great discredit of science, have formerly showa 
an unhappy tendency to skepticism ; enabled to comprehend some 
of the great operations of nature, they presumed to set up thor 
own reason against the revelation of God, and impiously refused to 
believe any thing which could not be explained according to the 
principles of human science. Searching into the elements which 
compose the human body, and observing the dispersion of the 
same, and their incorporation into other substances, they affirmed 
that it was '^ a thing imi>ossible for God to raise the dead." Well 
might we, in addressing such a philosopher, say, with the Apostle, 
''Tnou fool !" Cannot he who formed all things of nothine, reani- 
mate the sleepine dust, and recall the spirit to its own body T Hap- 
pily, this melancholy perversion of human learning seems to have 
passed away, and we now see many of the most enlightened inves- 
tigators of the principles of science among the most himible disci> 
pies of Jesus.* 

% In the character of Dr. Mason Good, as ezhihitsd is his bisgraphy, written b» 
plinthus Gregory, we find this union of scenes with deep and £Bnren» piety most hap- 
pily eiemphned. 

Naturalists formsrhf inclined to akspueism. 
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By the word Nature, derived from a term stpaifyine front or |iro- 
thicedj in a general sense we mean all the works of GkmL Using a 
figure of speech called MtUmomy. we often put the effect for Uie 
cause ; as when we speak of the ^ works -of nature," meaning what 
the Almighty has brought forth: or we often mean hj nature the 
Deity himself; as when we say that " nature produces plants and 
animals." 

With respect to the heavenly bodie^^ which manifest themselves to 
us with so much magnificence, we know themn to be matter^ because 
we observe them to be subject to the laws which govern matter ; 
and we have been able, by the discoveries of astronomers, to un- 
derstand their various revolutions ; we have, In general, clearer ideas 
of their motions than eVen of our own planet ; it is more easy for 
us to imagine them as moving, than that our firm earth is whirling 
with inconceivable velocity. Were it possible for us to conceive 
the quantity of matter which even one world as large as our sun con- 
tains, the thought would be overwhelming; and. of all the worlds 
which we behold at one view in a serene night, what finite being 
coukl imafline their united extent? They are suspended over our 
heads, each one pursuing its destined course ; why do we not fear 
that some one may be precipitated upon our little world, and crush 
it to atoms ? It is because we know that they are all upheld by that 
Power which '' created the heavens and the earth,?* and who governs 
the universe by regular laws. This universe is as infinite as the Qod 
who formed it; our sun, with all its systems, is but a point lost in 
immensity. Astronomers have provea that the fixed stars are at 
such an immense distance fi*om ug. that moving at the rate of 500 
miles an hour, we should not reach the nearest of them in 700,000 
years, a distance more than 200,000 times greater than that of the 
sun from the earth. The same space probably separates all the 
fixed stars. Around those stars revolve millions of opaque ^obes. 
as our earth revolves around the sun, which is also one of the fixea 
stars. The satellites describe around the primary planets almost 
circular orbits ; they are carried with their primaries around the 
sun in their annual motion ; the sun himself, with all his numerous 
train of primary planets, each with its satellites, revdlves around the 
common centre of gravity of the fixed stars, of which himself con- 
stitutes a part; and these are supposed to revolve around the centre 
of the universe. Here may be the throne of the Almighty Creator 
and Director of all these stupendous objects. 

Yet we need not fear that we shall be forgotten in the immensity 
of creation ; the same Being who created and rules the host of 
heaven, made the little moss and the lilies of the field, which are so 
beautifully arrayed. If Qod condescends to care for them, he will 
not neglect us, who are made in his own image, and destined to an 
Immoital existence. 

Turning our thoughts from the heavenly host to our own little 
globe, and considering the matter which exists upon it, we find two 
great classes of substances ; 1st, inorganized, and 2d, organized. 

The 1st class of substances, viz., such as are inorganized^ com- 
prehends idl matter destitute of a living principle ; such as fluids^ 
gasesy and minerals. The particles which compose them are en* 
tirehr subject to chemical and mechanical laws. 

The 2d class, viz., organized substances, includes animals and 
vegetables ; the particles constituting them are in a perpetual state 
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of motion. They are supported by air and food, endowed with 
Uie, and sabject to death ; the active power or life which operates to 
thdn we call the vitcU principle. This vital principle eludes the re- 
searches of man ; all tnat we know of it is in its emctSj enabling the 
organized body to resist putrefaction, and, to a certam den'ee, to 
maintain a temperature difrerent from surrounding bodies. &epn v- 
ed of this vital principle, both animals and vegetables t>ecome sub- 
ject to chemical decomposition; their solid peurts are dissolved, aiid 
they return to the earth from whence they were taken. 

If you dig up a stone, and remove it from one place to another, ic 
will sufier no alteration ; if you dig up a plant, it will wither and die 
If you break a mineral to pieces, every fragment will be a perfeo 
specimen of its kind ; it wiU only be altered in shape and size ; but i^ 
you tear off a branch from a plant, or if a limb be taken from a»i 
animal, they will both immediately begin to decay ; Uie vital princ * 
pie being extinguished, putrefaction and dissolution follow. 

We should never have been able to predict, from the appearance^* 
of the stone, the plant, and animal, that they were thus differently 
constituted ; by observations, we find that the productions and mo^ 
of growth have been attended with different circumstances. Wtf 
find that the stone has grown by a gradual accumulation of parti 
cles, independent of each other, and can only be destroyed by chem 
ical or mechanical force ; the plant and animal have, on the contrary, 
grown by nourishment, been possessed of parts mutually dependant 
and contributing to the existence of each other. 

So far, our oraervation teaches us the distinction between organ- 
ized and inorganized bein^; though it does not teach us in what the 
internal power of life consists. Qod permits us to know much, in or- 
der to lead us to industry in the attainment of knowledge ; but he 
places boundaries beyond which we may not pass, that we may be 
bumble. 

COMPAB»ON OP ORQAlllC AND mOROANIC B0DIE& 

Stnieiute. 



T^air putt always analogoaa to, and 
Dot dependingon each other : thus a frag- 
mefit of stone is as much a stone as toe 
block or rock to which it belonged. 



Their parts are mutually dependant i 
thus sUm^ lu^ft JUnoer^ dbc. do not odd* 
stitute a vef^eubie beixig, except as th^ 
are united ; it is the same with the di§er> 
ent parts of an animaL 



Origin, 



Molacniar attraction, modified by time 
and space, or by the art of man, (as mche- 
mistry ;) they are matU, 



Owe their existence to beings similar tw 
themselves, produced either from eggs, or 
brought into existence in a HTing atate t 
they are kai€k§d or 6sni. 



DimtiiOpiMmL 



They grow by the addition of new par- 
ticles ; tnev are hence said to increase by 
/tfJTtoFMmeii or aceralioii. 



They devdop by assimflating to their 
natBre, or confertmg to their snstenanoe^ 
fore^ sabstances which they absorb, or 
receive internally ; they increase by mmr 



TtrminaHan. 



They are limited to no particniar form, 
(except in the case of crystsls ;) they have 
no life, and are not subject to oeath i they 



They have a determinate form and dura- 
tion ; their existence terminates either bf 
old age,^ or diaoase ; they dis. 



Vital prindple—DtflereDoe botween a stone and a plant—SSfmeJure of inorganie 
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* 

Having considered the distinction between inorganic and oraanic 
substances, we wil] proceed to a division which may be more tamil 
*ar to you ; that by which the matter upon our globe is ranged under 
three kingdoms — the Anim al^ Veobtable, and Minerau 

We find it somewhat difficult to explain the difference between 
Jie different kinds of organized beings, viz. animals and vegetables ; 
the lines of distinction often seem to fade so gradually, that we can 
not well decide where the animal ends, and the vegetable begins. 

This difficulty mav seem at first somewhat strange, as you may 
perhaps never have been at a loss to tell an animal firom a vegetable : 
you would certainly know how to distinguish between a nightingale 
and a rose, or between an ox and an oak ; but these are animals 
and vegetables in a comparatively perfect state. 

The perfect animal you see has tne power to move about, to seek 
the nourishment most agreeable ; you perceive it uttering audible 
sounds, possessing sensation and apparent consciousness. The 
plant, on the contrary, is confined to a particular spot, having no 
other nourishment than substances which themselves come in con- 
tact with it; exhibiting no consciousness, nor, to common observa- 
tion, any sensation. It is only when we examine with close atten- 
tion the various phenomena in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
that we learn to doubt as to the exact boundaries by whicn they 
are separated. 

The division of nature into three kingdoms, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral, is very ancient and appears at first to be clear and precise 

MineraU destitute oi life increase by the accumulation of new 
particles. 

Vegetables grow, produce seeds which contain the elements of fu 
ture plants like themselves, and then die. 

AfUnuUa unite to the properties of vegetables, the feeling of their 
own existence ; or as Linnaeus has said, " Stones grow, vegetables 
grow and live, animals grow, live, and feeV* Althou^ this simple 
view of the works of creation is pleasin]^, it is not satisfactory; oe- 
oause we are not able to decide where, m the vast series of organ- 
ized beings, sensation ceases. 

That you may the better understand what is meant by the grada- 
tions of animal life, we will present you with a sketch of the cTassifi- 
eation of animals. The study of this department of nature you 
have already been told is termed Zoology. 

A very general and simple classification of animals is as follows : — 

'^ Vertebra!, animals, having backbones 

AvERTEBRAL ANIMALS, dcstltute of backboncs. 

Vertebrai. animals are divided into, 

1. Quadrupeds, The science of which has no popular name. 
It includes four-footed animals ; as ox, do^ mouse. 

2. Birds, The science of which is called ornithology. It includes 
the feathered tribe ; as pigeon, goose, wren. 

3. Amphibious Animaus, The science of which is called amphih' 
Mogy, It includes those cole -blooded animals which are capable of 
tteing on dry land, or in the water ; as tortoise, lizard, serpent, fix)g. 

4. Fishes, The science of which is called ichthyology, it in 
chides all aquatic animals which have gills and fins ; as shad, trout 
.turgeon, eel 

Three kingdoms of nature— Distinction between the diflerent kinds of omn 
Bed b«ng97-The perfect animal— The plant— Minerals— Vegetables— Animals-— Zo- 
slogy— IhvistoQ ot animals into two classes— How manv classes of Vsrtsbrai 
•mmalBl 
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Af BRTEBEAL anlmals are divided into, 

5. Insects. The science of which U called entomology, H i»- 
chides all animals with jointed bodies, which have jointed linibst 
M flies* spiders, lobsters. 

6. vermes. The science of which is calk^ a^rminihohgy. It in- 
cludes all soft animals of the avertebral division, wmeh nawe no 
jointed limbs, witfi or without hard coverings; as anf^e-worms, 
snaUs, oysters, polvpi, and infusorj animals.'' 

The svstem of Zoology most approved, is tiie one taught by Lin- 
naeus, with some improvements made by the great French natira)- 
ist, Cuvier; according to this mode of classification, the animal 
kingdom is divided into four grand divisions, viz.: — 

Vbbtebral, Mollcscgus, Articulated, and RaAutbd. These are 
subdivided into classes and orders. 

VmiMbral AnimaU, 

Class L Mammalia^ or such as are at first nourished by milk. 
This class have lungs, and peculiar organs for imbibing their food 
during their first st^^ of existence. 

The First Order is called Bi-maniy (fi-om his, two, maniy hands ;) 
this order includes man only; we find here HO generic or specific 
differences, but Uie following varieties. 

1st Caucasian race, anciently inhabiting the country ahont toe 
Caspian and Black seas, fix>m i;^hora we are descended. 

Sd. The Mongolxanj the ancient inhabitants about the Pacific 
Ocean, from whom the Chinese are descended. 

3d. The Ethiopian^ or negro race. 

The Second Order contains the Qpadru^manij (from qMtvor, fbof. 
and mani^ hands.) These have thuitabs or toes, separate on each of 
the four feet We here find the ourang-outang, (sometimes called 
the wUd-man,) and the monkey. 

The Third Order contains Cam i to Hm s animals, or feshr-feeder^ 
having no separate thumbs, or great toes without nails ; as 'the dog 
and cat 

The Fowrih Order contains the Onaiters^ having no camne teeth, 
(those which are called eye4eeth,) feeding ahnost wholly op vegeta- 
bie substances ; as the rat and squirrel. 

The Fifth Order is Edentata^ or animals wanting teeth ; as tiie 
sloth and armadillo. 

The Sia?ih Order^ Padiyderma, contains thick-skinnM Rnimals 
with hoofs ; as the elephant horse, and hog. 

The Seventh Order contains the Ruminating animals, such as 
chew the cud, having front teeth (incisors) below only, and feet with 
hoofs cloven, or divided ; as the ox, sheep, and cameL 

The Eighth Order^ Oete, contains Aquatic animals, (such as livt 
m water.) havinff no kind of feet, or wnose feet are fin-like limbs 
as the wnale and dolphin. 

We have enumerated all the orders of the class Mammalia, as if 
is the one in which man is placed ; we shall now notice the re> 
maining classes of animals, without going into so minute a detaU ol 
their orders. 

^•i,AS8 n, contains Btrds, (Aves,) which are distinguished by hav- 
.if the boay covered with feathers and down, long naked jaws, two 

wings formed foi^flight, and bi-ped, (from 6i#, two, and peda, ieet.) 

* ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ . 

How an Avartebral animals diTided 7— CuTier'a four grand diriaiona — Isi clasaof 
vertebral animala— Order bi-mani— Vanedea in thia order— Order qaadn^mani— 
Third order— Fourth order— Fifth order-rSixth ord«^Seveoth order— Kuhth onkt^ 
Claaastd. 
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The orders in this class are chiefly distinguished from each other 
by the peculiar make of the bill and feet 

Class III, Amphibia^ contains Amphibiowt animals, including what 
are commonly called reptiles. It is divided into four orders: 

1st With uiells over their back, and four feet; as the tortoise 
and turtle. 

2d. Covered with scales, and having four feet; as the crocodile 
and lizard. 

3d. Body naked, destitute of feet ; as serpents. 

4th. The body naked, and having two or four feet; as the frog, 
and toad. 

Q:jL9i IV, contains FUhee^ (Pisces^) natives of the water, unable 
to exist for any length of time out of it ; swift in their motions, and 
voracious in their appetites ; breathing by means of gills, which are 
generaUy united in a long arch ; swimming by means of radiate fins, 
and mostly covered with scales. 

AhUu9cou$ Animam, 

Cukss V. Molluecoua animals have soft bodies without bones ; 
their muscles are attached to a calcareous covering called a shell, 
which is supposed to be formed by the secretions of the animal 
This class are destitute of most of the organs of sense ; the nauti 
lus and cuttle-fish are of the highest order of molluscous animals 
The oyster and clam are destitute of heads ; they have a shell o 
two pieces, which are therefore termed bir^alved, 

ArHeuUU^d AnimaU, 

We proceed next to those animals called ArticukUed ; these have 
Jointed trunks, and mostly jointed limbs. They possess the faculty 
of loe&motunL or chan^ng place ; some have feet, and others are 
destitute of tnem ; the latter move by trailing alone their bodies. 

Class VI, Annelida, contains such animsSi as nave red blood, 
without a bony skeleton ; bodies soft and long, the covering divided 
into transverse rings ; they live mostly in water ; some of them se- 
crete calcareous matter, which forms a hard covering, or shell; as tlie 
earth or ansle-worm, and leech. 

Class VI^ Crust(icea^ contains animals without blood, with Jointed 
limbs fastened to a calcareoils cruet; thejr breathe by a kind of ffills. 

Class VIII, Arachnida^ contains spider-like animals, witnout 
blood, or hotns with jointed limbs. They breathe by little openings, 
which lead to organs resembling lungs, or by small pipes distributr^ 
over the whole body; these do not pass through any important 
change of state, as insects do ; they have mostly six or eight eyes, 
and eight feet, and feed chiefly on uving animals ; examples of this 
class are the spider and scorpion. 

Class IX, IneectOj or insects, without blood, having Jointed limbs 
and horns; they breathe by two pipes, running parallel to each 
other through the whole body ; they have two horns ; they are mostly 
winged, havmg one or two pairs; a few are without wings; mostly 
with six feet They possess all the senses which belong to any class 
of animals, except that of hearing. 

The winged Insects pass through several changes or metaiuo. 
photes. Tne batterflv is first an egg; this, when hatched, is lone 
and cylindrical, and divided into numerous rings, having many short 
legs, jaws, and several small eyes; this is the /orvo, or caterpillar. 



CUm 3d— CUm 4th— Mollusooos anhnab— Artieolated animal*— ObM ttb— Claaa 
rUi— CUm Sth— Claaa 9di— Metamorphoaaa of inaecia. 
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At length It casts off iU skin, and appears in another form withodt 
limbs, it neither takes nourishment, moves, nor etves any signs 
or life; this is the ekryttdU. In process of time, oj examining it 
closely, the Imperfect form of the butterfly may be seen through the 
envelope; this it soon bursts, and a per/ecJ fruH«fr/Iy appears. When 
-about to pass into the chrysalis state, of which they appear to hare 
warning, the insect selects some place where it may repose safblj 
during fis temporary death.* The silk-worm spins a silken weh Tor 
■ shroud to wrap itself in, and from this all our silks are made. 



Class X, Zoopktlra, or animal planb. Here we find the low(^ 
I«ing3 in the animal kingdom. Some of the orders of this clajs 
contain animals which have neither heart, brains, nerves, nor any 
apparent means of breathing. These are sometimes called atiinai 
planta ; many of them, as the coral; are fixed to rocks, and change 
place. The term coral includes under it many species ; the red co- 
ral used for ornaments, is the most beautiful. The substance of co- 
ral, when subjected to chemical analysis, is found to consist chiefly 
of carbonate of lime; the hard crust which envelops the animal 
substance, is an excretion formed by it in the same way as the shells 
of the oyster and lobster are produced, or as nails grow ujKtn the 
fingers and toes of the human body. The quantity of this carbon- 
Bt** of lime, elaborated by the little coral animal, is truly wonderful ; 
islands arc formed, and harbours blocked up by It Fi". 158, a. rep- 
resents a branching coral; the dots show the apertures ny which the 
animal receives its nourishment. Some of the zoophitea are fixed 
by a kind of root, to the bottom of the sea ; some, as the tea-nellle, 
which appears like the seement of a circle, are carried about by the 
motion of the waters, without any voluntary motion, as are also the 
tea-dairy, lea-maTygold, ond the tea-carnation, so nami.'d from an 
apparent resemblance to those planta. We find here the tea-fan, the 
tea-pen, and the madrepore, the latter nf which are often thrown t* 
gether in vast quantities. 

* Hiy not ihii Im ooiuidcrad u ■ Imsoii to maa to antlclpsle and iinmda for thi 
chanp in hi* etiKi>;nca wliich, liis bodily inflmiitifli sad JsJy ob«arT«tion leaefa liuk 

CltM imh— IlaKhDiwn of uovhite*— Corals— Various kinds <rf loatihiic* 
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Che sponge also belongs to this class of strange animal substances *, 
U consists of a fibrous mass, containing a jelly-like substance, 
wnich when touched, discovers a slight sensation, the only sign of 
life manifested by it There are many species of sponge ; Uiose 
most valued in the arts are found in the Mediterranean sea and In- 
dian ocean. Some grow upon rocks, and are found covering the 
Interior of submarine caves. The Spimgia partuitica is seen grow 
ing Mpon the back and legs of a species of crab; sometimes as ma- 
D> as f<Hty individual sponjges extend themselves over the crab, 
impeding tne motion of its joints, spreading like a cloak over its back, 
or forming for its head grotesque and towering ornaments, from 
which the poor crab vainly attempts to disencumber itself. 

Some species of the sponge grow to a very large size ; one has 
been found in the Bast Indies in the form of a cup, capable of con- 
taining ten gallons of water. The fibrous part of the sponge is the 
skeleton of the animal; the large apertures (see fig. 158, 6,) serve to 
carry out fluids from within; while the water by which the animal 
is nourished, is imbibed by minute pores: this continual circuli^tion 
of water is one of ttie most important functions of the living sponge. 

These animals resemble plants in their manner of producing 
others ; th^ form a species of germ, like the bud growing upon 
the stalk; this falls off* from the stem, and becomes a perfect animal. 
If apart of one of these animals is separated from the rest, it will 
itself be as perfect a living animal as was the whole before. A poly- 
pus can be divided into as manv animals as it contains atoms ; 
some of this order are very properly called hydras, (many-headed.) 
Besides these, there is another order of animal substances, infusoria, 
which appear like a homogeneous mass, having no appearance ol 
any limbs whatever ; ^ese are either angular, ovaL or globular. 



LECTURE XLVn. 

COMPAJUSOlf SrrWBEN AHIMALS AMD PLANTS. 

In our last lecture, after a glance upwards to the heavenly bodies, 
we returned to our globe, and considered its various substances ; 
here we fbuiid two claFy^g of bodies, inorganized and organized 
substances ; the former including minerals, the latter embracing the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. We then took a brief view oT the 
animal creation. 

At the head of the animal kingdom, we found man. sufficiently 
resemblinff brute animals in his material frame to constitute part of 
an extenmve class, embracing the ape, elephant, and dog ; yet be- 
tween the lowest degree of intelligence in the human race, and the 
highest faculties of brutes, there is a line of distinction marked by the 
hand of the Almighty, in characters too obvious for doubt Ood said, 
"Let us make man in our own image, and he breathed into him the 
breath of life, and man became a li^ng 9ouL^ 

Some writers have attempted to show that man differs only from 
the inferior order of animals in possessing a greater variety of in- 
stincts. But however wonderful may appear me instinctive percep- 
tion of brutes, they are destitute of reason, and incapable of being 

Sponffe— Manner id wliich tneae animals are reproduced— Recapitulation- Man ai 
the bead of the animal kinffdon — How reaemblinff inferior animala. 
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the snbjects of moral goTemment; we miBt, therefore, botii from 
our own observation and the declarations of scriptore, infer, tiiat 
the faculties of man differ not in degree only, but dktinctiy in their 
n€Uurej from those of aU other beings upon our dobe. 

" Man, (saysBuffon,) by his form and tiie perfocticm of bu organs, 
and as the only beinff on earth endowed with reason, seems properly 
placed at the head of the kingdom of nature. AD, in mm, announces 
the lord of tbe earth ; his form marks hb superiority over aB liying 
beings ; he stands erect, in the attitude of command ; hecan gaze upon 
the heavens ; on his face is imprinted the character of dignity ; the 
image of his soul is painted upon his features, and the excellence of 
his nature penetrates through his material organs, and animates the 
eiroression of his countenance." 

In the orders of animals nearest to man, we find the senses of 
sight, touch, taste and smell, equally perfect as those possessed by 
him, and in some cases they are even more acute; but as we pro- 
ceed downwards through the gradations of animal exist^ice, we 
perceive the number and acuteness of the senses to diminish---we 
find some beings with but four senses, some with three, others with 
two, and lastly, in Zoophytes, we &id only the sense of touch, and 
that so fiUntJy exhibited as almost to lead us to doubt its existence 

Let us now return to the distinction between animals and vegeta- 
bles. Tou now perceive that although you would find no difficulty witf 
regard to a nightingale and a rose, to discover to which of the kine 
doms of nature they belong; yet with respect to a spon^ or cor^, 
a mushroom or lichen, it would be somewhat difficult, without a pre- 
vious knowledge of tneir classification, to say which is called ani- 
mal, and which vegetable, or to eive the distinctions between them. 
We have seen among the xoophltes. that the polypus^ like a vegeta- 
ble, may be increasei by cutting snoots and ingrafhng them upon 
other animals. 

With respect to temaHon, some plants seem to possess this, ap- 
parently even in a {^ater degree than some of the last orders of 
animals ; — the tensitwe plant shrinks firom the touch ; the Dionea 
suddenly closes its leaves upon the insect which touches them ; the 
leaves of plants follow the direction of Ugfit, in order to present 
their upper surfaces to its influence ; as you m-y observe in flower 
pots placed by a window. The seed of^a plant, in whatever situa- 
tion ft may be placed in the earth, always sends its root downwards, 
and its stem upwards; in these cases, does there not seem as much 
appearance or sensation and instinct, and even more, than in the 
lower orders of animals ? 

We find, then, that the possession, or want of Instinct, does not 
constitute a mark of distinction between animals and plants. 

Some have attempted to draw a line of distinction, by considering 
that locomotion, or the power of chan^ng place, belongs to animals 
only ; but this criterion seems to fkil, since we find animals fixed to 
the bottom of the sea, or growing upon rocks, and plants moving 
upon the surface of the water. 

Another mark of distinction has been given, in the supposed pres- 
ence of nitrogen in animals, detected by a peculiar odour when ani- 
mal substances are burning, similar to what we perceive in the com- 
bustion of bones: but nitro^n having been discovered in some vege- 
tables, this proof^ is no longer consioered infallible. 

It appears then, from a comparison between animals and vegeta- 
bles, that these beings are closely connected by Uie essential chamc* 

How difibrinff from them. 
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li;rs of organization; that it seems impossible to distinguish them by 
any trait mat belongs exclusively to either ; that the connexion be- 
tween them appears the most striking in the least perfect species of 
both kingdoms ; and that as we recede from this point, the differ- 
ences become more numerous and more marked.' 

We may illustrate this view, by imagining two ascendine chains, 
rising from one common pcrint, each dde of the chain becoming 
more and more unlike in proportion to the intervening distance 
from the centre. From this same central point, also proceeds the 
chain of inorganized substances ; some imperfect .ammala resem- 
bling plants in their outward form, some, botn of animals and plants, 
resemblinz minerals in their hard and calcareous coverings ana 
shapeless forms. 

Having thus learned the almost imperceptible gradations by which 
the animal and v^table kin^oms are blended, we must, in stating 
the important dinerences which exist between animals and plants, 
consider the imperfect species of both kinds as exceptions to any 
general rule, ana confine ourselves to perfect animals and plants. 

1st PlanU differ from animaU with respect to the elemente which 
compoee them; carbon^ hydrogen, and oxygen, form the baee of vege- 
table eubstancee; animaU e:MbU the eame elements, with this impor 
iatU distinction, that carbon prevails in plants, and nitrogen in ani- 
malfood. 

2a, Tliey differ in their food ; plants ate nourished with inorganr 
ized matter, absorbed with water, which holds in solution various sub- 
stances; animals are mostly nourished either by vegetable or other 
animals. 

3d. Plants throw off oxygen gas, and inhtUe C€trbonic acid ; ani" 
mats, in respiration, tnhcds oxygen gas and throw off carbonic acid, 

4th. Although plants and animals both possess a principle of life, it 
is in the one case much more limited than in theother; exhibiting itself 
in plants by^ a feeble j)ower of contraction or irritability ; in animals 
ttppearing in sensation, muscular movement, and voluntary motion. 

We see, then, many important differences between perfect animals 
and perfect plants. We nave, in numerous instances, pointed out 
striking analogies between the two great divisions of orgpemized bod- 
ies : this subject might be greatly enlarged ; but we have already, 
amid the multitude of interesting facts and reflections presented bt 
the vegetable creation, far exceeded the IxMmds originally prescribed. 
A few remarks on the inorganic matter upon and around the earth, 
and our course of Lectures is closed. 

Inorganic bodies form the solid base of the dobe. . Minerals are 
spread upon the face of the earth, or lie buried beneath its surface. 
They form vast masses of rocks, chains of mountains^ and the 
ground upon which we tread. The Water occupies a still greater 
surface of the earth than the land ; it is filled with life and animation ; 
the treasures and wonders of the deep seem almost unbounded. 
The Air, lighter than earth and water, extending on all sides about 
for^ miles in height, surrounds the whole elobe, separating us from 
the unknown elements which exist beyond it Heat, or Caloric, is a 
subtle fluid which pervades all matter, in an increasing proportion 
from solids to fluids, and fluids to rases. Light, reflecting its hues 
from terrestrial objects, produces, by the decomposition of its rays 

all the k)eautiful variety of colouring. 

■ ' I — .^i— ^»^— .^^—^ " 

Result of Ihe oompanson between animals and Tesetables— Chains of beina 
proceeding fix>ni one point— Di^rences between animals and plants— Different kinHs 
ei ioorxanic matter— The Deity manifested in his worksu 
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kin CONCLUSION. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, we behold wonders ; " If we go up ci 
heaven, God is there;" ''the firmament showeth forth his handy- 
work ;" if we contemplate the earth on which we are placed, with iti 
varied tribes of beings, and the provision made for their comfort and 
subsistence, we realize, that it is indeed Gk>D, " who maketh the gran 
Ici grow on the mountains, and herbs for the use of man." 

The universe, how vast! exceeding far 

The bounds of human thought ; millions of suns^ 

Witli their attendant worlds moving around 

Some common centre, gravitation strange ! 

Beyond the power of finite minds to scan ! 

Can Hb, who in the highest heav'n sublime, 

Bnthron'd in glor^, ^ides these mighty orbs — 

Can He behold this little spot of eaith, 

Lost midst the grandeur of the heav'nly host : 

Can God t>estow one thought on fall'n man ? 

TuriL child of ignorance and narrow views, 
Thy wiider'd sight from off these dazzling scenes ; 
Turn to th^ earth, and trace the wonders there. 
Who pencils, with variegated hues. 
The lowly flower that decks the rippling stream. 
Or gorgeously attires the lily race ? 
Who with attentive care^ each year provides 
A germ to renovate the fading plant 
And gives softshow^ and vivifying warmth. 
Kindnnff within the embryo inert 
The little spark of life, unseen by all. 
Save him who gave it, and whose care preserved t 
Who teaches, when this principle of life. 
Thus animated, swells the germ within. 
And bursts its tomb, rising to light and air — 
Who teaches root and stem to nnd their place. 
Bach one to seek its proper element? 

Who gilds the insect^ wings, and leads it foitB 
To feast on sweets and bask in sunny ray ? 
None can the life of plant or insect give. 
Save God alone ; — He rules and watches all ; 
Scorns not the least of all His works ; much less 
Man, made in his image, destin'd to exist 
When e'en yon brilliant worlds shall cease to be. 
Then how should man, rejoicing in his Goo 
Delight in his perfections, shadow'd forth 
In every tittle flow'r and blade of grass! 
Each opening bud, and care-perfected seed, 
Is as a page, where we may read of Goo. 



SECTION L 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HABITS OF PLANTS. 

WITH RIGHT ENGRAVINGS. 



Tri foDowing Wood Engravings, copied from the ele^[anC work 
of C. F. Brisseau Mirbcl, entitl^ ^Elemena de Botamtquej^ are 
added to this volume, in order to exercise the pupil in the study of 
the habits of plants. The author above alluded to, thus remajks, 
[we give a translation of his words :] 

^ In order to learn any part of Natural History, tiie student must 
§ee mucky and exercise mmself that he may tee clearly: this de- 
mands zeal and perseverance. A thousand characters ofer them- 
selves to the eye of the naturalist, which are unseen by others ; this 
is, because these characters become striking only by comparison, 
and the art of comparison supposes knowledge already acquired. 
In placing before the eye of the pupil figures representiiig the most 
strUung <maracters of objects, we take the surest methooof helping 
him forward. We cannot vary too much the forms we offer 1dm. 

'* The following designs present examples of the plants of aJl cb- 
matc», and such as are found in all classes. The minute and ex- 
tended analyses which will be found in the explanations of some of 
these plants, are made for the benefit of those pupils who love to 
push their investigations beyond the mere elements of science; 
such will soon learn to make observations for themselves, and to test 
those of others by a comparison with nature. 

*' The relative size of the different plants represented, is preserved 
as far as possiDle, but it was in many cases impossible to give ap 
accurate idea of this, in grouping the figures.'' 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE L 

F«. I. AuoA alaraeta. Cibb«8e-trae- [Fimilr of the Painu.'] Thli Irae * 
moiaatn%. It grow* to (he hewhl of 120 laaL Thia !■ > jroung plinl, little mora 
that 9D IbbI in bei^l. Th* ilipe [■ slender, nmplc^ ind verltcal. Leivea utininil, 
Terr loQK pinnate I patiolM ■hMlhinat leifsls elongated, Isnceohle; gpatbu monu- 
phftiaoi, growing from the aiila of the lover leaves, which fall oITi flowera in pani- 
cle>>, (be ilanunau and ^tiltal« flowers aoeloBod bf differBol gpatbas. a, Spaiba 
ahal, b, natha opened lalarallyi c, stipe, which is rnaiform i* d^ panicle of ala mi nala 
Oowe/^ wliich were eoDtainod in ine apalha belbre i( opaned 1 >, panicle of piaiillste 
Bowers, enlirelf aeparaled from its spalha 1 /, pan of the stipe, lorined al its auper* 
Bceabrtbebaaeor the dereloped !-«vea, and in the interior by Iherouua, tender, and 
BiiccuMnt IsaTaa, which form a while compact head- These are eaten oy the people 
of ihaWeel Intfieeaa a salad, eoolted aa we prepare cabbage) the nsnw Areca is 
nrea in the East Indies, wh«e ibis treettounshes. g, ia a voimg leaf Mded like a fan. 
The arecB-nut isebaweil by tbe people of India. It la said loreeemble the nutmeg. 
Thia plant briongs 10 Honeada Monodelpbia. 

Rg. a: Caotds pwioianu*. (Pamilr of the CoeM.] Tbe name Cacti was vven 
by iSa Oreek bolanist, Tbeophraslua, who Aral discovered ibe plant. A mcculenl 
plant, Mcoming woody by av; iltise* to tlie height of thirty feet. It grows imong 
tbd roika in PenL near (be sea. The stem ia vertical, atlimlaled, btancning, apinoau, 
with teven or ciBhl prominent amrieBi Brancbea erect g spinea adcalar, (wiculaicd, 
diverggnt, plaeed at miervals npon tbe ridgeaoflhe stem and brancbea, Flowers lat- 
eral, eauline, •Dlitary, sub-sessile, it belong* 10 Icasandria Honofcynia. 

Pig. I. DsAUNA draco. Diagon-lree (Famdy Aip/ieiM.) A ireaof Africa ana 
Ihnlitdie*, the diametsroT whose trunk ii '— ■- '■- '----'-■ 



witb • perennial root, growing to the hdgh'l of eiabt 1: 
bropeandNonbAmencs. Stemvenical, aimple, ai 



gd Orason's blood, is auld ir 
me. Thia [Jant is classed ir. 



/nl^ive*^ the' East Indies, 
savee are radical, petioled, at 
g by lh«r brim a thick and 
la sometimee 9 feet in length 
(rong, with Iha vaina al right 
ked, ehealhed. 9pike termi- 
tile flowera at the Daseof ihs 
I ; a a, central leave^ convo- 
w ) A, the scape % t,a,t, pen* 
•erry jt d; portion of the axia 
owded into a compact bend, 
}me placed in the class Hei- 
' " Mirtid, veijr properly, I 



le Cocfi.) A succulent plant 

iphraiius, as a ipiny, edible 
1 to the height of eight or tea 
linosei the joints era ovate, 
lines iascicttlaled, diiergenl, 

I Tim name ftom the Oreek 

..erbaceoaa plant, monotciou^ 



d at the lower pan with sheathing petmleai LefveB very long, riband-like. Flowera 
■ a tcnuioaL crowded, cylindhraJ spike. Barren flowen auperior, and separated 
tain the fertile Sowen by a shon intermptian- This plant )>eloaga in HontBcia Tn- 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE IL • 

PIf. 1. YwscA mM/hUm. (Ftmaf of the UHae^m,) Adam*! NMdW. A trae d 
tan or twelve leet in bei^L mdimioui in the West Indies. Styps eyiiodrie, enei, 
sometiaies two or tkresJoned. Lesves terminsl, tltemnte, erowded, nemi-aBiplai- 
csnlis. enstfonni the nppsr ones eraet, the lovrer ones pendent, the tntennediiMb 
spresoing of rtflezed. Psniole simple, terminsL pjrraandsL Flowers pendant. Peii- 
snth aooiple^ «z-smUed, csmpsmuste. This plant helongs to Hezandrin MonogyniL 
It is the m^jeatic luy of the tropioa. The name Yuoea b fkom Jnccat tfaa Indisn ap> 
pellation. 

Pig. S. SAocHAnvM ^iiieinaU. (Pamfly of the Chn»9t9^) Sogar^aiM. An her- 
baoeoos, perennial plant, which grows to the height of ten or twelve feet. Coin ii 
vertical, cyiindrical, aobd. Leavea aheathinf, elongated, enailbnn. Paniele laiaiv 
silky. The name Saochamm ia from the Arable, ao d h ir , sqgar. Thia plant ia thoa^ 
to b« a native of India, but it ia now cultiTated in most warm oonntnea. With OMSt 
of the graaa-Hke planta, it belongs to Triandria Digynia. 

Pig. 3. PaauLA Hngitama, (Family of the UmbtiJ^erm,) Oiant-fanneL Herba- 
oeoos plant, biennial, 8 or 9 feet in height Strai cytindrioal^ verticaL Leaves alt«- 
natcL larm, deoompoond, with very small leafets. Petioles with a large base, amplo- 
ieaulis. Panicle terminal, oompoaed of ambela. This plant grows in Spain sad 
Barbanr i it belonga to Pentandria Digynia, where the ambellileroae tribe la moatly 
classed. A ^lecies of this genus. FnaoLA •m^faetida. prodooes from its root the ■S' 
dicinal gann. aaaafotida : from another apedea, the galbanaro is obtained. 

Pig. 4. CvMimfinf selUnoearpem. (Pamihrof the OrckkU^) A parasitie idant oi 
Sovtn America whkh grows to the heuht oi two or three feet. Sieme comprasMd. 
Leavea opposite, oral, acute. Capsole bristljr. This piant belooffs to Oynsndra 
Monandna. A species C* ^ukheUum (grass-pink) is very common m our regioB. 

aetan 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE IT. 

Pig. 1. Cabioa papofo, Papaw-tree. (Famflx nnknown.)* T^e name 
from Caria, where the tree was nrst cul^Tated. Dmbckmis. 90feet hish. It ie a iMtifa 
of the Raat and Weat Indiea and Guinea—Fig. 1. A fertile planu Tnink veiy aimpkb 
▼erticliL cylindric, marked with doatrioes produced br the nil of leaves. Lemves ter- 
misal, large. aeren-lobed, petioled. Petioles two or three feet long. Flowers grow at 
tho base of the petioles. Berries large, farrowed, depressed in the centre. The mem 
fruit is eaten by the Indram in the same manner as we use the comip. Hie bods an 
osud for sweetmeats. The ripe (hut is eaten for a dessert, like melons. 

FSg. s. CasscnrriA cujei§. Calabash-tree. A tree 16 feet io height t native of 
Soittn America and the West Indies. Tmttk thick. Branches horizontal or rellezed. 
Letree fasciculate, oboTate, crootfarm, fascicles alternate. Flowers rameus, sometimes 
caidioe, aolitary. Calyx eampanulate, bi-lobed. Corolla large, sub-campanalate; 
Barries large, resembliiig the pumpkin in figure ; the epicaip cortical, like that of tbs 
goird. 

)'ig. 8. VAinuLA aromatiea, (Family of the OreUcia*.) This plant is somednes 
es lea Epidendron vanilla, the generic name being derivedfrom epi, upon» and dkndnm, 
a tree, because the plant grows parasiticallv on the trunks and branchee of trees. It 
is fierennial, cKmbing; parasitic i a native of South America. Stems cylindrio ; flow- 
ert ramose, producing roots at every joint, which fasten themselves to the bark of trees. 
Le ives alternate, oval, oblong, acote^ thick. Flowers in terminal ^nkea, whidi are 
laj and pendent. Penanth simple, mz-lobed. Capsule fusiform, contaming small 
bli rk seeds which have an aromatic taste and flagrant smell ; diey are used as per^ 
fur les. This plant belongs to Gynandria Monanoria. 

J ^ig. 4. Nbpbhthes dUtUUUoria, (Familv onkoown.)t A perennial plant of the 
Imiiea. Stem simple^ with leaves towards the base. Leaves sltemate,larg(^ oval, 
lacceolate. contracting at the base into petioles which are aemi-amplezicanhs, ana 
ter ninated at the sunHnit by a tendril which supports an asddium ; this is cylindrie. 
Sill i furnished with an operculum which opens and shuts according to the state of the 
at! lusphere. Flowers terminal, paoicled. 

1 ^g. 6. SsMnavivra Uetcrwh. Hoose-ledt tribct Hie generic nsme is derived 
fVon the Latin, Mmjier, alwavs, vtvtrs, to hve^ and. the spednc name from Uchtm^ 
hoi ise. This is a i>erennial, nerbaceous plant, which grows to the hei|^ of sixteen 
inc hes. The stem is simpio, verticaL foliated. Leaves soccufent, oblong, alternate ; 
ra< ical leaves cordate. Flowers in dose panidea. Polyandria Polygynia. 

ng. 6. Panicvx, Ualieum. (Family of the (TrostM.) An herbaceous, annual 
pit nt. two feet in height, a native of India. Culm erect. Leaves elongate, lanceolate, 
shi tithing. Spike elongated, compounded of numerous spikelets. 

I*ig. 7. Clathbits eaneeUahu. Mushroom. (Family of the fhm^) A, young 
<»lant enclosed in its volva. iff, another more advanced; a, volva ruptured ; 6, pcn- 
^nm begin nine to appear. Q a plant entirely developed. The periohun is gfobuUi 
and cancellated. 



• Umfk-y ftnw of tU* a Mttmet AmOt, mltod rmm^am. Re tnoMmm if ai sIKH to thr Pa^n 

AwNwr tnfae.mitafhiH: mmI to tb« Plf tribe, in the Mpvatioo ofstaowiM aod iNrtiibt sod in its aOfcr js^ 
vtiich mombtat thtt fhond m wnim spenee offitMia. 

t IVKinnd by UfKlleT iiito a new fkvix, llfe|»pi/A^ 

1 MuaimitotlieCraaMdaoworUndlnraattMtotlMGMiliaiidBipl^ 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE VL 



Fml I. CAavAVDA. (PiBiilr Cani/ir»)* A luiw tra at Naw HoHuid. Tnmt 
(liuHL, haul bruiefaad i brutdM* OanHst p«nd«oi, twtieiUaM^ ■nicvlaud. Maaa w 
MoaiDiJru. 

Ft*, a. Aa&vB «*uHcia«a.t (Purilf iVarnvL) A aueolral dUui wUdi cimM 
in South America. Lce*ca raAeal, croinM, more man faar feel bntt. uperinc p — 
dallT to ■ Doinl, ehannaUad, bordmd with ^ioow lacth. Scape Dore llun U) feal 

■— ^ -rljadiie, raetilioMq. »»tical. wilh aeamtinfc aeale-lika, aiimwaJ la " — 

nowera exact, numerona, gnioiwd al loa i iliwiil 



-At «nii4i^ pnvnidal. Flowara met, numeroDa, gltKijwd a I mil i iliwiili if dlMf 
IKdunala. Inia tni^Bnnipluit beloiuai lo Hsxaudna HanoKTiiia. 

Pis. 1 STiiOLoaiDM aUttrimum. vFttmHj Lcfvaiiiuw) A cEmbinK *!■« 
• hith aaesitdi tbe loftieal Inei of iheeqiuilonil tE^o. Stem flexible. LeavM a^ 
e, irilbUala. Pednnele azUlarr, AliTorni, 



lemala, puna 



. ,_nalA iriibUala. Pednnele aJtUlarr, AliTorni, rerr loni^ pendeiil, Mnrmtt^ 

br anBoibelof largeandbeaBiiAil Dowera. LegBme adnacilbnD, wiioklaJ. DbmI- 
pfiiaO -'^- 



na.*. PuiTnoaA gwoAwifiiJarCt.t Climbiag^antar wann nswaaef Askii- 
ea. stem gaadranaulu', alender, cirroae. Leaves alternate, penoled, Maa^^nA 
Teadrila aiillarr. FluwaBlane, aiillarr. Beiriea Iirfn, ellipaaid. 

Pu;. t. CrrxMOt papfruM. HerbaceouapliDt. pcinniml, aquibc; flheea fiat lonj 
a naUTB of Egvpt. Stem (net, tbree-nded, apbyOou ahealhing al ibe baae ; amUi 
Una, lemuBal, eompaimd, with an inKJucnim and an 'atioimL Tnuuna Hd- 

Fio. S. Iwu ttrynanieoA (Ftnaij Aidea.) Hertiaoe«upTanl of Edium, ibraao^ 
■bar leal bigh. wilh a peretioial root L-eana radial, tqulunt, eompreued, rnmtoaa. 
Bum leafjr, braochinir at ita aummit. Plowen lerminaL Penandi simpli^ aax-lobed ■ 
three lobea nlerior, refleied 1 three lobes in I eciot, ereci. Triindna Manosrnia. 

F^ T. Birmvt vul/aru. Pereomat plant srowing in i*et groUDtU. Stein ey 
Hndncal, vrry aimple. LeaTsa lioeai, TerticilULe. Flowen Terr amall TeitidlatB. 
Munandria HoooKinia. 



■BUUB. S^^UU 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE TO. 



At9. Strabilamiisrsei avBtE^ 
it tne, ipcoT([ui8 lo Londtai, 
nd FlqreDce. 
'aetiEne&r, TertieaL BnnebM 



gioBatnil 



..-, _g Ihepilma 

_- lealeM linc«olil»Unut. 

' PmioIm ■ 1 calkin. Pislillau Sowsn in 

•pikas. A The piih of rbia plani (flbrd* 

■nuticle Weillndieaander Lha[ nani*. 

This wai and aftemard clianed amoiiK 

Penu. A a, the- flnl UTBOfceniuit wm 

Fi|. 4. FunLUiu imptrialU. Crawn-inipnUI. {LUiatea.) Balboui plinl, 
two or ihrea finl in heighti a native oT Peniii. Lm vat radical, elaagated, aanfoim. 

I 8e*pa Dahal, venieaL Flower* laree, lenninal, peduncled, umbellad, paodeat. Pa- 

nanlh u-BcpaUad, campanalale. Braeu Bameroua, elongaled, lea^, erecl, erawaing. 

FJK. & LTCOFODtuii Hmwim.t Stem erect, branching. Lcaiai acalteied, aela- 

, asooa, inflated. Spikaa tmall, o*at& drooping. CrrpioKanioua. 

I Ftg. 1. DniTAua jmr]Htrta.t rai-glore. (ScrojAularic) Biennial, Dalira of 

I moaotaiMo* and aandr reskma of Europe. Stem geaerallr nmpl^ leafy below. 

' Lreana alteraaiCL oTal-laoceolate I the ndicalleaTaglaigBT. Ftowen In a viha, uoi- 

Imlanl, padnndao, paodenL Corolls labnlar, campanalata. 



■anwdiciw.f \Narm4ti oi AmaiylliiU<t.'] BuIboBB plant tenor 
bagBt Native in the meadowa of Ilaly and the uuth of Fnno&i 
uoanv nBiiKu, arecl, hbaiid-lika. Scape naked, uni-floiverad. Flower droopioft 
•pathaceoaa. 

F%. & LTOOFODim ahpteurotdu. NattTe of Sontfa Amoica. Bnnchaa bll and 
Mka root at thai aiireniiiiea. Learea linear, aulmtate, 

,Pig. >. DoDBCATHiOH mtodia. {Priinulacta.) Herbaeeooa plant o^l inchet 
hiibt originathr a oiiJTe of Vrrainia. Leaiea radioL ipreaiGDg, oblong. Scape 
aAed, erect Flowara padicelleo, umbelled, pendent Corolla fiYa'paried, the di*i- 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE Vm. 

Pig. 1. VAUisaBBiA tpU-aiiM. A dkacioiii •Qiutie plant of Eurm 
New Holland. Leavea radical* riband-like. A, ataminate flower. PadoDGlaa abort, 
tenniiiated by a apika ) orate^ apathaoaova, lemainiiiff under water mtil the period im 
fertilising the piatillate flowera. B, fertile pUnt, yedundea rerj lon& apknl, aoi- 
ttoweredT Flower apathacaouai Jloating. Tlu8 augolar plant, in wnich the twv 
kmda of flowera are entirely aeparate^ la fertilised by a cunoue ororiaMn of natofe. 
When arriTed at a mature aute. the apiral pedundea of the ptatiUata flowerr mtwHt 
themselTea, and the flowers riae to the anrfece of the water i the abort apike of i 



I 



inate flowera br^ka off from ita peduncle ) ^ha flowera ligfat noon the ochar plaai, 
and ahower their pollen over it. After thia period, the piatillate flowera disappear hr 
low the aurfa^ of the water, where their fruit ia produced. 

Fig. a. PianA ttroHoU*. The Duckweed tnbe. A floating, atolonifieroaa planL 
Leavea radical, spreading, flabelliform. 

Fig. 8. Tbafa natan*,* {Onagrm,) An ai|uatic plant. Stem aoh-nMnped. pro- 
ducing radical filamenia of two aorta i the one 8iaM;>Mk filiform { the other rammed 
and pinnate t they appear to be transformed leaYea. The leavea are terminal, dnrery- 
ing : petiolea broad, denute. ' A. a plant aoon after germination : a, the frmii ft, peti- 
ole from one of the two cotyledons which remain endoeed in the fruit i c^ the other 
cotyledon ; d^ root i «, stem. B, a plant more developed. 

Fig. 4. BirroMiTs umbtUatuaA Flowerio^-rush tribe. A plant which ffrowa on 
the border of lakes and livera. Leavee r«i'l«cal, erect, liband-lute, pointed at the ana- 
miu Scape rectilinaar. Umbel sim«tU, ta..«iinal, inyolucred. 



Fig. 6. PoTAMoecToif comj7re«r.^«A.t Aa annual, aquatic plant, common in brooka 
itchea. Stem ooinpressecw slender, leafy. Leayea alternate, hnear. Spikea 
terpmal, interrupted. Flower whorled. 



Fi^ e. NaurMBO nuc^era,% An aquatic, perennial plant found in ESTPW Indi^ 

peduncled, peltate, round, concaTe. Pea i mci e 



and America. Leaves radical, p ... 

flowered. Calyx caducous. Corolla of many spreading petals. Stamens numefooa; 

atyle, very abort ; atigma, like a cup ; 3 young leaves ; h^ flower s & fruit. 

Fi^ 7. Jvircvs congUtvMraiuM.i The Rush tribe. C/ttnoc.) Stem very aiaaplii^ 
aphylloua, rectilinear, vertical, terminatiiig in a point. Panicle crowded, uniiateraL 

Fig. 8. Fucim artieuUU%L9,\ The Sea-weed tribe. (Alg«^) A marine plant of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Frond cartilaginoua, dichotpmoua, monilinrm, articulated, 
joint containing fruit 

Fig. 9. Fucua digUatm, Stem ami^ cyiindiie. Frond 
flabelliform. 

Fig. 10. Fucva natant, A marine plant which, detaching itself from the locks 
where it originateai floats i^ vaat quantitiea upon the aurfruse of the aea. foriaing 
iatanda whichretard navigatk>n. Stem filiform. Frond branching laneeolate; den- 
tate. 

Fig. U. Fucva obtutahu, A marine plant of Cape Van-Diemen. Fiond eom- 
presaed, eoriaceoua, branchmg, linear. 



• TlMplsiithfatlManlwH]rdraewy«ofIteGMdoll»,aJMlbeWal«H4iertMitTil^ Rli 
fcy tkm ku »odifi«» of the natuial method, to h>.a— Hr alMtd to OaMfm, dirtinfMirfwd ftoM kgejy hy 



t l^wttekodioffffmiBtteoniwBetamii^orLiDdteyihrDe 



to wfaiek it ie ofoMly Allied. 

I or the ocdor NaidMof Jneeiea, or Ftarialoe of mora nwden botanirts. " to tide order,** UmOef ie> 
bmHu, " wo havo the neoreet approoeh. ozevpt io Pietiaoee. to the dninoa of flow»;rieM plaota. Toe pca- 
•ach k vedoood to a few impoffect ecalaa. the faaliil ie almoet ttwt of Cooifeni, and Unfre ie in eovw or ihc 
Morai^ either a total afaeenoe of vpiial voeeeh. ortfaatlbnn of tisauo exietamavery raduMBtazy atate.** 
The annityof thie Older to Aroides « mamfert Bom the teodedey of eone apeciee to produce a f^ 
apatha. Biirbel phieee thii in the order Alismaeea. 

f In the order NehnnbooMB of De CaodoUe r-hr moot wrilen miiled to NrmphBaem. with whteh it Hf 
ftniBtheiti«etw«orthefi«at,b«tafraeaintheiohafloandflowea. Tlie ftint of one epodee of Wtlmiiljiaii 
ii Ihooffat to be the Efjptiaii bean or ancient wtiteca. 

I '"nde plant," aooordinf to Undtey, ** atandi botwoen PeCaloidooai and <numaoooai MoooooCyirdoai, 
■ficenf wtih the former in the floral leavee, hariof aeiaoMd the VerticiUate etate neoeaeaiy to o o w iiCiH e a 
poriindi, and with the ktter in their textora. From Pafana, indepoodeotly of their habit, they am diaiii- 
guiehed^by tlia oonetant teertenfy to produoe more tlmn one oirttle in each ndl, and by the rtnbryo never be* 
Bff reoMite ftom the hihun. Jnocoe « an inetanoe of a moooootyledoooiw phmt having ft distanct pitlk** 

1 Uodley deeeribee Uw oider Algs aa " aqua^ laafleaa. flowerleei planta." Hoaaya, ^ Whfti«v«i» 
femiity megr be cmoluyed in doceranninff the rebUm dofree of dignity u the vegetable creatwo between 
Pnngi, Liohene, and Algs. it aeane to dm that the eonduiion oooecantly airired at ie, that Alga are oaly 
to be diatingoirted flom the other two t^ their iieing in water, and thatjrat for the i n fl u eooe wbH:h that nm- 
dium eiMTcietje on then, they woekl be ideotieal with Lichena on the oae hand, and FiH«i 00 the othat. 
Tboee who have e?er evam i ntid the wnfocee of etooee conetantly moiitnned by water, the ghae <^hot- b o u eea « 
thefoee<^roekabitheeea.orof walli where tha eon never afainea, or the hard moe inihe daatvi naita or 
gaidenaaller rain*, eanootiyi to have nnarfcad a green, mooooeiMBe, with wbKhUKy am eovemd. Tfaii 
flime coodete of Alf in theireimptoet etata of wgaahatioo, bdoMngto the geneim Pahndla; Woaloe. 4t^ 
TIditbmeialikealayerof aKnaenapioad withabniah.** 11m ubaman. Lmdley eaya, nMy be tlm origin 
of either vegetable or aoima] matter, acoordmg to the natnra of the eoipueelM «meh peneumto or 
tha ma el v u a m Hi and, according to aome late diaooveilea, it. aeema to boaaontained t' 



wwmI Mrtiawta Of eongeriea of auimalcaha. Una we aee that the 
chMAt} a pfm i iim a tff .bnt that thay do. in fhet,«iiBt n the moat 




SECTION II. 
NATURAL ORDERS. 

Tu foUon mg arrangemeat of Natmrml Ordtn^ is that of JnaBieii. aaapproi^ 
•d bY Mirbd, and adopted at the Jairdm Des PlmUti at Paris. Many of tb« 
subcfiTisioDS of Brown, Dc CandoUe, and Lindley, are noticed under their proper 
heads. These orders are introdaoed thst the student, bj reference to them in 
the analysis of plants, may gain general ideas of the agreements which exist 
among the difierent regetable tribes. The anthor would recommend to teach- 
ers, to gire the advanced pupil these orders as an exercise for oceasioaai reeitar 
lions, dwelling chiefly on the most important divisions. 

Class L Acotyledons. 

Embryo dettitute qf eolyledom, and a tparaU aXbumgn, 
1. FuNOi, or MuskroonUike plawU, These are either parasitical, orspring iron 
the ground naked ox enclosed in a volva. The substance of mushrooms is 
flesh jr, fungous, or mucilaginous. They are round or flat ; some have a fiUu$^ 
fsignifying hat) They have neither leaves nor flowers. Instead of ofOi^rx, 
they have a scattered, external or internal powder. Instead of pistijs they have 
or^DS, which resemble thin plates, wrinkles, pores, tubes, &c. In these ercnns 
exists a substance analogous to seeds, called tfonUes^ which germinates and re- 
produces the ^lecies. The difierent species of funn are known bv the common 
names of toau-stool, puflT-ball, dbc The medicinal qualities of this order are, 
Umic when dnr, narcotic when juicy. Some are eataole, others poisonous. 

3. Musa. Moss-like plants These are little herbaceous plants, oAen resem- 
bling trees in miniature. They grow in humid situations, and are found in the 
most northern latitudes which are known to produce vegetation. They resem- 
ble the Hepaticae in their general appearance, but the latter are destitute of the 
^percuhim or lid which covers the seed vessel of the mosses. 

3. Algjb. Sea-W€ed4ike plaiUs. Aquatic ; differently coloured, herbaceous, car- 
tilaginous or membranous ; seeds contained in conceptacles, or in the substance 
of the plant ' These plants are found both in salt waters, aad in ponds, ditches 
and rivers. They are often mere tufts of fine filaments. Examples : Sea-rock 
weed, /VoM, and Conferva, (Plate 8. Figs. 8, 9,, 10.) 

4. Lichens.* Seldom vegetating on the earth, sometimes upon living p1ant% 
as leaves aad bark, of^en upon stone and dead wood; sometimes pulverulent, 
dry, or coriaceous ; sometimes thick, woody, or fungous. Colour various. In 
d^ places. Some used in dying-, some, food for the arctic rein-deer. 

5. FiiycEs.t F>m4ike plaiUs. Uoots fibrous, leaves radical, drdtuUe when 
foung. Capsules collected in clusters (sott) upon the f\rond or leaf. Examples: 
Common fern, scouring rush, Ac. 

6. HspiT^'iciB. Ldverwort pUnUs, Succulent ; some grow inearth, some in wi^ 
ter, and others are parasites. Resemble the mosses in their general appearance 

7. Nau'des t Duck-meai Tribe. Floatixig plants with very cellular stems, 
and leaves scarcely to be distinguished. Aistringent, 

Class IL Ma7u>cotyltdon$. 

amwi m hgf9gjmmmi\iti\irm the germ, j Ehibryo wUH ime cotfled(m. 7%e eharacterw of tkt§ 
dmm mn : oia m t n imfmiof ; oakjfm rfyartor, ■Jb ipp rmil/ ot wmt n •t W o w Utdt;fiimU ; Mr>m 

^^^^^^^9 ^Bsvv ^v^vv^p a^^v^a vva^Mav^a#wk^p* 

8. Aaof^oaa. The Aarwm Uibe. Iftfloreseeaoe a spadiz, sarroimded by a 
watha. Leaves petioled, sbeaihing at the base with panUel or branching veina 
Roots oAen tuberous.* FropcrtieBi aerid and heating. Elamplea: Wild-mmip 
and CaiU* 

9. Tt'pbjb. CeilMl tribe* Growing in matahea or ditches. Leaves rigid, 
ensiform, with parallel veins. (See l^late 1. Fig. 6.) 

19. Cinaoi'naA Sidgf-gr^ss Mbe* 8ism hetbaoeoui, simple. Leaves 
Petiole shcatbiBg. Flowera ghun6-like, in spikes. Roots flbroua. 



* IDrbetiiMikeaor ihia^rdor s dMsioaxalled HypoxyUm. 
t Mtrbal makes of thit <ml«r a dMaton callad Lyctpodiacem. 
**** • Pietioout of Lln<||ey 



f8 NATURAL ORDERS. 

Orarj one-Meded, ofteo snnoimded by bristles. Examples; OtreXy 

11. GhuMnn^JB. Tike Orastes, This is a rerj important family. The floi 
have generally three stamens and one ^im. The embryo is small and attack- 
ed to a farinaceous albumen. In gernunating, the cotyledco remains attache^ 
to the albumen and nonrishes the plume. The roots are fibrous and capillar 
The culms are cylindrical, hollow, or pithy. The flower and calyx consist oi 
scales, called glumes. The cka/yJUwer^ single teed, wutUf al b ume n, sifmaUem 
efihn embryo, and metkedefgerrnmaiipn, distinguish, in a peculiar manner^ thJs 
family. Properties: farinaceous, raluable as food for men and animals. Rxans- 
cdes : wheat, meadow-grass, sugar-cane. (See Plate 2. Fig. 2, and Plate 4. Fi^- 6. ) 

Class IIL Monocotyledons, 

M amen 9 ptrig ynm te (juwmA the ggna.) PndtawitkUweeetUa. Bmtrytman, mitk ^i 



12. VALf*UM. *7%e Paim tribe. This family is a native of warm cl 
The flowers are often dioecious. (See Areca oleracea, Plate 1. Fig. 1.) The 
number of stamens is usually six ; the filaments are often united at the base. 
The germ is superior : corolla deeply parted into six segments, the three oater 
ones being smallest. The eerm is superior. The fruit is a berry or a fibrous 
drupe, the albumen of which is, at first, tender and eatable, and at last becoDnes 
hard. The stems of palms are usually undinded, lofty, and round ; they are 
not composed of concentric circles, bem^ endogenous or crowing internally ; 
they are scaly from the remains of the mdurated foot-stalks of ieayes. The 
leaves of palms apjiear in a terminal tuft, alternate and sheathing. 

13. LiUA'cKJB. LUf'like plants. Six petals spreading gradually from the base^ 
and exhibiting a bell-form appearance, but differing ft^m the campanuiate flow- 
ers in being polypetalous. Ttie number of stamens is generally six, sometimes 
but three, usually alternate with the petals. The germ is always of a triangu- 
lar form, and contains three cells ; the roots are mostly bulbous. The calyx is 
usually wanting; the stems are simple, without branches ; the leaves entire, and 
nerved. To this family belong the tulip, lily, crown-imperial, dog-tooth violet, 
Ac. Plants of this natural family usually belong to the artificial class, Hexan- 
dria ; the Crocus and Ixia, having 3 stamens, belong to the class Triandria. 
(Plate 7. Fig. 4.) 

14. Aspar^'agi. AsparagnsMie plants. Corolla, monopetalous, 6-parted. Sta- 
mens six. Fruit a berry, superior, 3-celIed. Roots fasciculated. Examples: 
Asparagus and Convallaria. (See Plate 1. Fig. 3, for a plant of this family.) 

15. NarcuKu. JRootsmesthf bulbous. Leaves sessile, elongated, alternate ^ raid- 
ical leaves sheathing. Flowers with spathas ; panicled. coiymbed or sobtary. 
Perianth, which is usually called a corolla, 6-parted. Stam&s 6, inserted into 
the tube of the perianth. Style 1. Stigma simple or 3-parted, Capsule 3-celled, 
3-valved, or 3-parted. Seed with a perispenn. Examples: Narcissus and Ga- 
lanthus. 

16. Iridx'a. Iris-Uke planis. Root tuberous. Leaves sessile, alternate, equi- 
tant, compressed, ensiform. Flowers with spathas. Perianth jpetal-like, 6-pan> 
ed, 3 internal, 3 external. Stamens 3. Style L Stigmas d, often petaioid. 
Capsule 3-celled, 3-valved^ many-seeded. Examples : Iris, Gladiolus. Roots 
useful in dropsical complamts, antiscorbutic. (Plate 6. Fig. 6.) 

17. Jun.^b'jb.- Tfke Rusk fr£fts. Flowers imperfect, glumaceous. Leaves 
fistula r, or flat and channelled, with parallel veins. Examples: Jnncos, Lnxula. 
The leaves are used for bottoming ehairs. Medicinal properties donbcftiL 
(Plate 8. Fig. 7.) 

18. BaoitB'u& Pi me a pp k tribe. Leaves radical, ensiform, caniculate. 
Scape short. Fruit a sorose, ovate succulent, surmounted with a crown off 
leaves. Examples: Bromelia, Agate. (See Plate 5. Fig. 3.) 

19. Asphode'u. Asphodel tribe. Stamens 6; corolla 6-parted : gennS-celled. 
Roots bulbous, or fascieulated. Examples: OniiDn, Hyacinth. Properties: 
acrid and stimulating. 

20. Commsu'nsjb. The Spider-^dort tribe. Examples: Tradescantia, Com* 
melina. Herbaceous plants. Jjeaves ususlfy sheathing at the base. Thif 
lamily is taken from Junceas. 

21. AuniA^cBji. Tike Arrow-kotd tribe. Examples: Ssglttaria, Alisma 
Taken from Junce«. (Plate 3. Pigs. 4, 6.) 
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tt. Cohcmafm. Cakkiemn tribe. Emetic and cathartie. Bzamplet : Col' 
trhirain, Melantliiiim. This order is by some called Mfbtrntkaettt. 

Class IY. Manocotyledom, 

StamuttM epigynmUf (aboTe the cerm.) 

S3. Omcmjm'm, Orckis-Uke plants. Roots fibrous or taberoos. Stem simple. 
Leaves mostly radical, sheathing ; cauline ones sessilC; Flowers bracted, com- 
monly in a spike^ seldom solitary. Perianth irregular, 6-parted, 3 divisions ex* 
temal, 3 internal, and 9-petaloid ; a ^ower one in the form of a lip, often spurred. 
Btaroens 3,'adrate to tne style in part or wholly; two are usually abortive. 
Style thick. Stigma oblique, viscid. Examples: Orchis, Cypripedium, Neot- 
tia. Properties: farinaceous and emollient. 

24. MusjL Banana tribe. Examples: Plantain-tree, (Miuaj) Bread-fVuit, 
(Artoeargms,) (See Plate 2. Fig. 4.) 

26. Cah^'hm. T%e Indian reed-tribe. This is subdivided into Marantacea, 
the arrow-root tribe, and Amama, or Sciiaminace€Bt the ginger tribe. Proper- 
ties: aromatic, and carminative. (Plate 3. Fig. 4.) 

26. HTOBOCHAa'^mn. Tm-grass tribe. Floating plants. Examples: Hih 
droeJkaris, ValUsneria. (Plated. Fig. 1.) 

Class. Y. Dicotyledons. 

Ape i a l m u Stamena epigynmu. OcUifS mtpericT. MonatepoloHMy (above the germ.) 

27. AauTOLo'cmm Wild ginger tribe. Perennial. Flowers Gynandrous. 
Examples : Yirginia8nake-rm>t, (Arif/otocAia,) Wild ginger, (AioriMii.) 

Class YI. Dicotyledons. 

9immm§ pertgpnmmf (aroand the germ.) PerianUk nngte^ tn aome caaea reaembltQC a ea.y^ 

in othera »coioUa. 

28. Eliio^'na. Flowers dicecious. Fruit a drupe or nut. Leares alternate. 
Trees or shrubs. Examples : Pepperage-tree and Eleagnus. 

29. HnfBLi'& Uader-shrubs. Stamens 8. Style 1. Fruit, a dmpeole. Ck>- 
tytedons large, fleshy. Perisperm, thin. Examples : Leather-wood and Daphne. 
Bark caustic when chewed. 

30. Peoti'jb. 8Ui9er'*ree tribe. Deciduous shrubs ttom the C^>e of Oood 
Hope. Example : Protea. 

31. Lau'bi, (or LonTMiccs.) T%e Laurel tribe. Trees. Flowers Enneandrous; 
4 to 6 cleft. Fruit a berry or drupe. The American plants of this family are 
the spice-bush, (Launis benxoin,) and Sassafras. Meoicinal properties various 
and important 

32. PoLTao'itBJB. TV Dock tribe. Herbaceous. Leaves alternate, at first 
revolnte, petioled. Flowers panicled, or in a spike. Fruit a nut, usually tri- 
angular, as in the buckwheat. Seed with farinaceous alSumen. Examples: 
Dock, rhubarb, buckwheat. 

33. Araip^'ucBs. Fig-weed tribe. Flowers with little beauty. Herbs or 
small shrubs. The beet, poke-weed, and pig^weed, are examples of this family. 
The pig-weed is by some arranged in a new orderi^ Chenopoden ; and the poke- 
weed in another, Pbytolaccese. 

Class YIL Dicotyledons, 

Sto men t t (beneath the g enn.) 

34. AMARm^'^THi. Cexeamb4ike plants. Stem herbaceous. Leaves entire. 
Flowers small, numerous, often bracted, sometimes imperfect, in a head, ra- 
ceme or spike. Perianth, often coloured, monosepalous. Pericarp either a 
pyxide or utricle. Example: Amaranthus. 

35 PLAjrrAauf^'BJB. Plantain tribe. Herbaceous. Leaves manr-nerved 
Flowers sessile, bracted in a spike. Stamens 4. Pyxide 4-cened, many-eeedau. 
Bxamnle: Plantain. Useful as a pot herb. EwufUieni. 

36. Nycta'oimcs. MirabiUs tribe. The principal family in this order is ths 
Four o'clofjc, (Mirabiljs.) Properties : cathartic and emetic 

37. PuTMBA'amis. Mdnk rosemary tribe. Herbs or imder-ehrmbs. Leavei 
aJfernate or clustered. Corolla regular. Stamens 5, ovary 1-celled; ovule^ pen* 
Anions. Fruit, a utricle. Properties: astringent, tunic. Example: Statice. 

Clam YIIL Dicotyledons. 

C&rwUaamcmopMaUme. kmgymma^ (below the gelm,) refiKor m irrtguiar, bearmg me&m 
■MMi, wki ek g tn m mO jf maerntOe aeilA Ub aegmentt when qf •^mAmmtbtr; gtrm auperier. 

38. LT«iuai''iJB, (or Primmlacees.) The Looh ttrifef or primrose tribe.' A fami- 
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ly umprMiig maiijr sbofwjr floweim, bat beloogtog to geiieim vbfdk dilfer aradi 
in ihe appeanttot of their inHo r cgo eac e. £ninipW»: Tswmia^ Primvla, Lf- 
tunachia. 

39. PnMODLA^mBi, (or JUinMUJU^) This fhiniljr contains genera of ptenii 
which appear to hare Uitle nalarai resemblance, as RhinanthnSy ^Pedicu^arii, 
Bartsia. Ac 

40. Acan^'thi, (or Ac anH acea.) Contains no important genera. Examples. 
Malabar-nat, (Jiuttciat) and RueUia. 

41. JasmKnka. lAlac triU. Trees or shrabs. Leaves generallj <q3posiie 
Flowers in a thjrrse or corymb. Stamens 2. Pericarp Silled, isceded, a 
bernr or drape, or capsular. Example : Lilac, (Sifringm.) 

4x, ViticBB, (or VtrUnacuL) Tk€ Verbena iribe. Properties: secemeM 
stimalant 



43. Lasu^a. MimlUkefUmU, A very eztensire family: of importance is 
seasoning food, as Sagej Summer-sarory, and thyme j medicinal, as Catnips 
Mint, Horeboand, &c 

44. ScaopHULA'aiiB, (or Personta.) Flowers with personate corollas, as snap- 
dragon, (Anierhinnm.) Scrophularia, and Digitalis. Properties: nartxicic. 

45. Sola'nbjb. p9ttUo-Wce pUnts, Stamens 5. Pericarp sometimes a berry, 
sometimes a pyxide or a capsule. Examples : Potato, Tomato, Red pepper, 
{dmsicum.) Narcotic, stimulating. 

4o. BoRAOi'mcji. Borage4ike fl^U*. Leaves often rough, or pnbeseenL Ex- 
amplesr Borato^ AhfifSoHi. Properties: emollient. 

47. CoNTOL^YtJLi. Omoohnhu tribe. Stem often twining. Pedoneles axilla- 
ry or terminal. Calyx 5-parted. Corolla 5-lobed. Stamens 5w Some (as the 
sweet potato. Convolvulus batatus) are edible, some (as Convolvulus pandora* 
tus) are medieioal. - 

48. Polsmo'nia. PUox4ike planU, Herbs. Calyx 5-parted. CoroUa 6- 
lobed, regular, stamens 5. Examples: Phlox Polemoaiiun. 

49. BioNo^jB. lyumfet-JUwer tribe. Mostly trees or shrubs, often climbing 
or twining. Examples : Bignonia, Catalpa. 

50. Oentia^a. The Oentimm trAe, Calyx mooosepalom, 5 to lO-divided. 
Corolla with usually as many lobes as the divisions of the calyx. Herba, sel- 
dom shrubs. Leaves opposite without stipules. A division of thia family, 
Spif^iaceat contains the Carolina Pink, (Spgelia,) used in medicine as a Te^ 
mifuge. The Fraaera, or American Colambe.root, which is very bitter, is val- 
ued as a cathartic. 

51. Sapo^jb. West Hdiaphm. A family of little importance. 

53. Apocr^NliB. Dog-bane trib$^ Herbs or ampdl shrubs. . Leaves oppooiia. 
Calyx 5-parted. Corolla 5-parted. Stamens 5. inserted on the eorolla. Peri 
carp a double follicle. Follicle many-seeded. A division of this fmit, Aeei ep i^ 
adot or millc-weed plants, have a milky juice. 

Class IX DicotyUdom, 

CbroOa mi» n epetaiau$^perigynom»^ («rouiKl (he germ.) 

53. Ebbna'cbjb. T\e Eboniff Uibe. Example: Diosfyros. 

54. Klbna'cbjb. T%e Persimon tribe. Example: Ssrcolvna, a foreign plant. 
66. RHoi>onBN''DRjB. ITU rose-bay tribe. Herbs and shrubs. Flowers often 

biacied. inflorescence various: incTuded by De Candolle in the next order. 

56. Eri'cejs. Btatl-liJte f^nts. Shrubs, or imder-shrobs. Leaves evergreen, 
riind, entire, whorled, or opposite, without stipules. Examples: Arpntus Gmiul- 
deri/OL^ Kalmia. 

57. Goaiaca'njb. Example : Lignum vita. The gum-guaiacum of medicine 
•» trom a plant of this family 

58. CAMPANVLA'caA. T%e BeU-fower tribe. Calyx usually 5-paTted, Corolla 
5-lobed, inserted into the top of tiie calyx, withenng on the fruit, ^amens 5. 
Leaves simple, or deeply divided. Examples : Campanula, Lobelia. Lindley 
makes a subdivision, Lobelia'cedt^ in which is the ^nus Lbbelia, a species o.' 
m'hich, called the Indian tobacco, is powerfully medicinal, and often improper!| 
used by ignorant practitioners. 

Class Z. Dicotyledons. 
^ ^imottA^GBjk Flowers SyngeaesioQs. Calyx divided into hsAia or pappns 
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Corolla either liinilftte, or tobalar. Siamens 5, alternating with the teeth of the 
corolla; tilamentM disiinci» aaihers forming a cylinder by their coherence. Ora* 
ry inferior l-celled, with a single erect ovule. Style single; stigmas 3. Fruii 
an acheniam Seed solitary, erect. Examples: Dandelion and Lettuce. An- 
linrorbatic, and mild anodyne. 

tiO. CiifAaocBPH^AUK. Examples: Thistle and Bordoclr, differs little fVom the 
preceding. 

61. CoaTMBH^'BajB Thttroughwort ptanis. Examples : Enpatorium ana 
Radbeckia. Very Talnable for their medicinal qualities. The compound flow- 
eis are by some writers classed cmder the general head Compasiiat and sobdi- 
ridcd into numerous sections, riz : CardHoceiB, or the Thistle tribe, Asterea, or 
*iie Aster tribe, Bupai^nea, or the Thorough-wort tribe, Jacobea^ ortheCoK's- 
fcoi tribe and OdimUke^t^ or the Sunflower tribe. 

Class XL Dicotyledons, 

OoroOm momapdaiom^ e/rigffnoua^ (aboTe the germ,) aiUhen dutincL 

62. Dipsa'cba Teasel planU. Flowers densely capitate. Leaves opposite or 
whorled. Herbs or ooder-sh rubs. Examples: Teasel, Button-bush. 

€3^. RuMi'cBJB Bed-slraw tribe Leaves whorled, very entire. Flowers ax 
iilary or terminal. Stamens 4, ovary simple, fruit a dieresil, 2-seedal. Exam* 
pies : Qalium, Rubia. Some of this family are of use in dying. 

64. CiPaiPO'UJK. Eldeff SnouhlkUl, amd Honaf-suckU-like piamU. Shrubs. 
Ovary cohering with the calyx ; fruit crowned by its limb. Leaves opposite. 
Flowers terminal, corymbose or axillary. Examples: Viburnum, Lonkermi 
Symphoria. 

Class XIL Dieoiyledoni. 

Cbnltm poiifpetalmu ; Homtetu tpigynvtu^ (ftbote the f era.) 
66. Aai'LBX Oimieng tribe. Calyx stiperior. Stamens 5 or 6, or 10 or 13^ 
arising from within the border of the calyx ; ovary with many cells ; ovules 
ftolitary, pendulous; styles equal in number to the cells. Trees, shrubs, or 
herbs, resembling umfaielliferoas plants in their habit. Examples: Sinkenard, 
(Aralia.) GKnseng, (Panax.'| 

66. UMBBLUP^BaA. Paruey4ik€ pUnt*. Stem herbaceous. Leaves mostly 
pinnate or pinnatifid. Flowers in umbels. Calyx adhering to the germ. Co- 
rolla ^petalled. Stamens 5. Style and stigma 3. Fruit a cremocarp. Seeds 
closed, remaining aAer maturity, suspended to a central axis. Examples : Dill, 
Fennel, Parsley, Caraway. Uses and medicinal qualities various. The follow- 
ins: subdivision has been made of thi^ tribe: Ij^ HydroeHetimi umbels simple 
or imperfect. Examples: Water-hemlock, (Cicuta,) Water-parsnip, (Sium,) 
Fool's-parsley, and Angelica; 2d, Compylospt^rma s Sweet cicely, and Hemlock, 
(Conium.) 

Class XI I L Dicotyledons. 

Cunlia p9lifp€tmitm» ; 9tmmtm» AjrpofjrMMM, (onder the ferm.) 

67. RAifimcui*A'cs«. A very large order, containing the VirginVbower, Ra- 
nunculus, Anemone, Hepatica, Ac. Calyx with many definite sepals, or many- 
parted. Stamens and pistils numerous. Fruit often consists of dry nuts or car- 
pels. Heriks or under-shrubs. Leaves simple, often variously lobed and sub- 
divided petioled. Some of this family, astne gold thread, (Coptis,) are highly 
aM ringent, some are valuable as dies, and some are beautiful as ornamental 
flowers 

68. PAPATiaA'cEJB. P ^ pppM ke plmUs. Lactescent. Stem herbaceous. Leaves 
alternate. Flowers solitary, in a spike or umbel. Calyx 3-3 sepalled, cadu- 
cous. Stamens numerous. Examples: Poppy, Blood-root. Properties: naf- 
cocic, anodyne. 

69. CMCir"mm. Plamts with cruciform eoroUas, as eabbage, turnip, radish. 
Stem herbaceous. Leaves alternate. Flowers corymbed, panicled or in a 
cpike. Calyx 4 sepalled. Corolla 4-petalled. Stamens 6, solitary, 4 disposed 
IB two pairs. Glands nectariferous. Fruit a siliijue. Chiefly useful as gar- 
den vegetables. This order is subdivided into SUiadosa, pods short, and Siii- 
fVMtf, pods long. 

70. CiPFAa'iDca. A small order. Cruciform plants. Examples: Cleome 
dynandropsis. 

71. Sapin'di. Example: Soap-berry, (Sapindus ) 

T2. AcsftLA, (or Acerinea ) Mtple Inbe, Trees, with opposite, simple, rarel? 
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jnnnate leases. Flowers often polygwpoOB, jo M Ctk aea apet>lo». Bzanpiev: 
Acer, Nesrondo. 
73. h/Uun'amm. Example : Barbadoes cherry, (MalpigU) 
' 74. HTPBa'icA. St. Mm'ywori triU, Herbet or ^rabs, with a resaous Juice; 
Leaves opposite, entire, dotted, ocrasioDally alternate aad crenate. Flowexa 
generally /eUow. Examples : Uyperkam, Aacynuuk Bone ^ecias are said 
to be healing for wounds. 

75. Q^JtvtwfwM. Example: Cambogia. 

76. AuaAif'^TU. Orange tribe. Examples : Orange, LeiBco. Properties. ?» 
frigerant, tonic. 

77. MsfuM. 7>a. Astringent, anoilyne. 

78. ViTss. T%e Yine/amiijf Stem woody, sarmentose, ekri feroos. Leaves 
alternate, stipaled. Tendrib and peduncles opposite. Flowers in a thyrxe. 
Calyx 5-toothed. Corolla ^-petalled. Stamens S. Pericarp a berry. Esara- 
pie: Vitis, the grspe. Another order has been substituted by De Candolle, call- 
ed Ampettdea, which eoaiaias Ampelopsis end Vitia 

79. usRA'ifijB. Oeraniiem tribe. Stamens 10, monadelphoas. 8ligitta& & 
Froit 8 dieresil ; 5 carpels, each 9-«eeded. 

80. Malva'cxjb. BeUf-^ioek tribe. Leaves alternate, stipaled. Cslyx &>par:ed. 
Corolla 5-petalled. Stamens indefinite, monsdelphoos. Dieresil with uiauy 
carpels. Caii>els raany-seeded. Examples: Holly-hock, Lavatera, Mallows. 

81. Maonoxic TtJip4ree tribe. Trees or shrobs. Leares alternate, cun:*- 
ceons. Flowers large, solitary, oAen odoriferous. Examples: Magnolia, L^ 
riodendron. 

83. Afmo'nm. Example: Anona, cnstard-apple. 

83. MEifispEM^ftLB. Example: Menisperm, moon-seed. 

84. BsasBa'fDBa Example : Hamamelis. wiicb-hasel ; Berteris or hajbcrry 
Flowers paaicled. Pericarp a capsule or berry. 

85. TiiyAcuB. Bmss^wooij^fUs. Trees. Leases alternate, stlpoled. Flow- 
ers corymbed. Example: Tilia, bass-wood, or lime-tree. 

95. Ctaf*r\. Rtck^rme plants. Smsll shmbs. Example: Cistos. 

«. 87. Rota'cbjb. R%te plants. Leares compound. Stamens ^ Fmk a dieresd 
or regmate. Example: Rne. (Rota.) 

88. CiBTOPnT'LLBjB. Pink-Hke piants. Herbaceous. Leares opwosite. Flow- 
ers often terminal, sometimes axillary. Fruit a capsule. Exampia : Diaathaa 

Cl488 XIV. DieotfUdont. 

OtnUmptlfpetmlctu; Hatmetm epigprnmiBt (wuwt tht gwia.) 

89. SEMPaari'TJB. Hiuse4eek plants. Emollieat 
9%. SMxmA'QM. Saxifrage pimnts. 

91. Cac"ti. PriclOp-pear tribe. 

93. PoRTULAc'9BiB. PvfsiaiMffAr. Exsmple: Portalaeca. Properties: eao^ 
lient. 

93. Ficoi^iNUB. Examples Mesembryaathemam, ice-plant. 

94. Ona'oiijb. WUUmf-kerb plamts. Example: Epilobiora. 
95 Mtr"ti. Example: Myrtos. 

96. Melas^'toMjb Example: Rhexia, deer-grass. 

97. Sauca'rijb. Exsmpl^: Lythrum, Cnphea 

98 RosA^cBJB. Rose and appU tribe. Stamrens numeroos. Pericarp a pyrid- 
ion. Examples: Rosa Pyrus. 

99. LcouMiNo'sc Pea trtm. Stamen* 10. diadelphufiB. Flower p^Hiona- 
eeoun. Fruit a legume. Examples: Lupin us, TrifMium. 

100. TcaEBiifTA'cRS Elxample: Rbv. the sumach. 

101. Rham^'ni. Examples: Bockihorn, ^Rhamnus,) and Ceonotbtts. 

Class XY. Dicotfledon*. 

8tatnen0and piatUf JkHniam9^ er <w dj^erenl j tem ef » . 



103. EupRoa'^auB. Examnl<^: Euphorbia, or spurge. 
103. CocuR^'arTACfEJE Muan-itke pfants Stemherba 



pfants Stem herbaeeous. Stainens ft. Prmi 
apepc. Examples: Waterme^oo, Cucumber. 

104. UancB^iB^ Example: Hop, (Humulus.) 

105. Aiti.KTA'cBJB TVees with in/lnresc^nce in an ament or caiHp ExaitK 
■^len : Oak, Willow. 

Ofi CoNW^'aiUB Ccne-bea'nnic tr^es. Examples: Pine, Cedar. 
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CLASS L MONANDBIA. pi«ia« mwA Mwerted ; capmle ormte, 

8alico»"iiia. Calyx .^A'tea. «»*•• ' ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ y^. ^^^^^ irregolar. re- 

or 4.Mded. obccmic ; corellm ; it^le 2-cleft ; p,pinate, a^fipped, upper lip S-lobed. loirer 

teed I. enclo«>d fa the cmlyx. (■wnpfc^f-) oii equmUy 3^ft; rtipn. Slipped; cp- 

Hippu'Rii. C«lyx •upenor, objwtete. ,aie fl^Ued. a-vmlved. (Kcdge-by«op-) 

with* a^bed margin; oprolUO; ieedl; L,roMi"HU. Calyx 4-parted; corolla 

•tipna fimple ; ■tyle in the grooTe of the nwapinntB, tobnlar. «4ipped, opper Up 

ana>er. {^^•^'>:.. . . , , ebort^ leflexed. emarginale. lower 
Can'^ra. Autbera adbering to tbe petal- ' - ^^ "* 

like filaoMnU; itylea tbiok, dnb-abaped; 

■tiraa obtoae, linear. (Indiannved.) 

Tha'lia. Aotber attacbed to tbe fila- 

menu ; style depressed ; stigma gaping. 

ORDKR II. DIOTIHA. 

Bli'tum. Calyx 3-cleft, or 3-parted, ber- 
ry Uke ; cofoUa ; mmd 1, immei aed m tbe 
oalyx. (bliie.) 

Cal^'itiu'chs. Calyx ; petals 9; lesem- 
blfag a calyx ; seeds 4, naked. 

Corisper'^mum. Calyx 9-leaTed ; oofoUa 
0; seed 1. 

CLASS IL DDkNDBIA. 

ORDER 1. npnp^jniA, 

A. Corolla l-f^aUed, ii^erioTt regtilan 

seed* im a drupe or nni. 

Or'^ihts. Calyx 4-parted ; coroOa 4-pait- 
ed , petals long and ligolate. Two barren 
filamenU; nat winged; fimit a capsole. 
(flowering arii.) 

Blttra'ria. Caljrx 4 or 5-paited; co- 
lolla ft^left; capsule Srahred, 9-seeded; 
•eeds adbering to a dissepiment, oontrary 
to tbe Tahrea. 

Lioua"tRim. Calyx 44ootbed ; ooroQa 
witb 4 ovate dirisions ; berry 1 or S-oelled, 
8 or 4seeded. (prim.| 

CHioifAii''THU8. Calyx 4-parted ; corolla 
4-puted, sometimes more, tobe sbort, with 
▼ery long dlriflons ; nacleos of tbe drupe 
sb^ate-fibroos. (fringe tree.) 

Olk'a. CoroHa 4-cleft, with oborate di- 
visions ; drupe 1-seeded. 

Jasmi'num. Corolla salrer-tbrm, 8 to 8- 
oleft; berry 9-seeded, each aeed solitary, 
arilled. (jasmine.) Bx. 

SrRur'^A. Corolla salver-lbrm; capsole 
9-GeUed. (Ulac) Ex. 

B. CoroUa l-petaOed, infenor, irregidar ; 

Vbroh'^ica. Calyx 4-parted; corolla 
cleft mto 4 tobes, k»wer airiskm smaller; 
capsule obcordate, few-seeded, 9-oelled. 
(speedwell) 

Left Ait^DRiA. Oalyx 5-parted, segmenti 
acu min a t e ; corolla tnbular-campannlate, 
•"Older 4-k>bed, a little * ' 



trifid, nneoual, ^meots 4, tbe 9 
ones forked and barren ; capsole 2-^led, 
9-Taliwd, tbe diuBepiment parallel to 
Talvesi 

Catal^a. Corolla 4 or 5-clelt 
what inflated, bell-form; calyx 9 parted, or 
ft-]eav«d; stigma Slipped; capsole ej^in- 
drie, 9-celled. (catalpa^ret;.) 

Hemiam^'thos. Calyx tubular, ideft <mi 
tbe under lide, border 4-tootbed ; opper 
Up of tbe corolla obsolete, lower 3-parted, 
fatermediate segments ligulate. longer, in- 
cnired; stam«is with 3-cleft filament^ 
tbe side branches bearing anthers; cap- 
■ule 1-ceUed, 9-yalved. mauy-seeded. 

JosTfciA. Calyx 5- parted, often with 9 
bracts at the base ; corolla irregular, la- 
biate) upper lip emarginate, lower lip 3- 
cleft. 

Utricitla'eia. Calyx O-keared, equal; 
corolla ringent, lower lip spurred at die 
base ; filaments incurved ; stigma dirided. 

PiNOUic^'ULA. Corolla labiate, sparred; 
calyx 5-cleft ; capsule 5-celled. 

MlCRAJt'^THEMOM. Calyx 4-paited; co- 
rolla 4-paited, tbe upper Hp smaller; ffl- 
ament incunnMl, shorter than tbe ooroUai 
capsule 1-celled, S-valved ; seeds 
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CoroUa l-petalled, inferior, irregniar, 
weeds fMiiJTfrf 



MoiTAR^DA. Calyx cylindric, striated, 5- 
toothed; oorc^a nngeut, tubular, upper 
lip lanoe-Iinear, iuTolving tbe filaments, 
lower lip reflexlMi, 3-k>bea. (Oswego tea, 
mountam ndnt.) 

Ltco'pus. Calyx tubular, Sndeft or 5- 
toothed; corolla tubular, 4-cleft, nearly 
equal, upper division broader and emar- 
ginate; stamens distant; seeds 4, retose 
(water horebound.) 

Sal'Via. Calyx tubular, striated, 9-lip- 
ped, upper lip 9 to 3-tooCbed, lower lip 9- 
deft; corolla ringent, upper Up coocave, 
lower Up broad, 34obed, tbe nuddle lobe 



« 



tbe lai}|esL notched; shmwrns with two 

q»readmg branches^ one of which beara a 

1-celled anther ; germ 4-oleft ; style thread- 

ringeol, lower seg- 1 shaped, corred ; seeda 4, in the bottoa at 

and at length the |the oa^ (■■«••) 
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CoLLiirso'itrA. Ctljrz tabular, 3<Hppe4, 
upper lip Stouihed ; corollft fotioet-lorm, 
niieqaal, aiider Up many -cleft, cupillary ; 
one perfect ^ed. (iKirae-baltn.) 

RosMARi'xus. Corolla ringent, upper lip 
9-parled ; filamenU loiif^, carv^, ttimple, 
with a tt)oth. (rmiemary.) Bx. 

J). Corolla uMperior 

CutcA'A. Calvx 2-leaved or 3-partcd; 
corolla 3-petalled ; caprale bivpid, 2-celled, 
not gapiiif^ ; oelU 1 or 2-0eeded, aeeda ob> 
k>og. (oucbanter'a night^iade.) 

ORDBE II. OTGTRIA. 

Anthoxah^'thum. Calyx of two. egg- 
•liaped. poioled, concave, chatty scales, 1* 
flowered; corolla of two e<]aal hu»ka, 
iborter than the calyx, awned on tlie back ; 
an internal corolla or nectary, conMMtiiig 
of two, egg-abaped. minute ecalea ; Htam- 
eus longer than the corolla ; anther oblong, 
foiled at both ends ; germ saperior ; seed 
1. (sweet Temal grass.) 

Crtp"ta. Pkplis. Calyx a-sepalled. 
inferior; corolla 2 or Spctalled, cIomhI; 
tf^Ies none : stigmas 2 or 3. very minute ; 
capsule 2 or 3-celled, 2 or Svalved ; cells 
4 or 5-seeded ; seeds sub-cylindric. striate, 
incurred, (mud-purslane.) The corolla an- 
peon Hke a capgule with an aperiure at ike 
top, vfkem examined wUhoui a lent. 

Srian^thus. Olumes 2, valves nearly 
equal, villoee at the base ; paleas 2, une- 
oaai;iuner glume bearing a long awn near 
ue summit H, 

ORDKR HI. TRIGTlflA. 

Pt'pkr* Spadix simple and slender t 
salyx and corolla wanting. Fruit a berry, 
globose, (pepper.) Ex. 

CLASS m. TEIANDHIA. 

ORDER L MOKOGTIIIA. 

A. Flowen superior, 

Fris. Calyx spatha, 2 or 3Talved ; oo- 
loUa 6-parted, divisions alternately re- 
flexed; stigmas 3, petal-like; style short; 
3apsole 3-celled. (flower-de-luce, iris or 
fl^r) Ex. 

Fk'dia. Calyx 3 to 6 toothed, perma- 
nent; corolla tubular, 5-cleft or 5-parted; 
not or capsule 2 or Swelled ; seed naked, 
or crowned with a tooth, (lamb leUuce.) 

Dii.a'tri8. Perianth soperior, 6 parted, 
•^gments unequal; staioeuM 3; style de- 
diiiing ; stigma minutely 3 lobed ; capflole 
3-celled, truncated, many-seeded, (red- 
root) 

Plictri'tis. Cttlvx with the margin 
itraiglit entire ; corolla with the tube sltort- 
spnrred at the base, gibbosc before, limb 
5-cleft, 2 lipped; capsule 1-celled, 2-winged. 

Valkhiankl''la. Calyx with tlie limb 
toothed, perriitteot; corolla not spurred, 
re&rular, iClobed ; stigma sob-trifid ; capsule 
3-ceiled, sub-membranous, crowned with 
the Umb of the calyx, (wild lamb-lettuce.) 

Oladio'lus. Spatha a-valved ; corolla 
C-parted, two divisions much smaller, up 
per divisioM broadest; shrle k>ng and 

24» 



■lender; MigmaaS; eapsnie triangular, 3- 
celled, manv-seeded. 

ValkriaVa. Corolla monopetalons, 5 
cleft, homed at the base ; seed 1, crowned 
with a feathery pappus. Ex. 

Cro'cus. SpaUia radical : corolla tunnel- 
form, with a long slender tube; stigma 
deep-gashed, crested. 

Ix'^iA. Spatha 2 or 3-TalTed, orate, short; 
coioUa 6parted or 6-petaUed, sometunet 
tubular; stamens stiaigfat (v incorved; 
stigmas sob-filiform. (bLickben74fly.) 

Phtllac''tis. Involocram l-leaved, 
dieatbing ; calvx marginal, minnte ; corol- 
la 3-cleft; seed 1 ; styles and stamens ex- 
sert 

Aptk'ria. Calyx 0; corolla monopeta- 
lou0, wiiiglcM, bell-tubular, with the margin 
6-tootlied, alternately smaller; capsule 1* 
celled, Vttlveless ; seeds numerous and mi- 
nute. 

BoKKHAA'viA.Calvx tubular, margin en- 
tire ; corolla Ipetailed. campanblate, plait- 
ed ; lint 1, invested by the permanent calyx, 
naked or tubercled, 5 grooved, oboooic. 

CALYMJtVtiA. See Allio'iiia. 

B. FUneert inferior. 

CuMMXLi'MA. Sheath cordate; calyx 3- 
leaved; corolla 3-petalled, sub-equal; 3 
barren filament*— scmietimes the wbote 6 
filaments bear anthers; stigma nmple; 
necuries 3, cross-form, inserted on peculiar 
filaments; capsule sub-globose, 3-oeUed; 
cells 2-seeded or empty. (day-flOwer.) 

Schol'^lxra. Spaiha 1 -flowered; corolla 
long-tubular, border • 6-parted, with the 
stamens on the divisions ; filaments equaL 

HsTiRANTHE^RA. Calyx a 2 OT 3-flow- 
ered spatha ; corolla duU-oolored, membra- 
naceous, with a long slender tube, border 
4 to 6-parted ; anthers 3, 2 of them attached 
td the divisions of the corcdla, the other at- 
tached to the Inp of the ityle, and much 
larger ; stigma Mib capitate, l-mded ; cap- 
sule 3-oelled, many-seeded, dehiscent at 
the anglesw Thi* /T^aia w iniermediaU 
between the daeeea Triamdria and Qynan^ 
dria, 

Stx'iia. Calyx 3-leaved ; corolla 3-petal- 
led ; anthers oolong ; capsule 1-valved, 3- 
oelled. S. 

Sti'pulici'da. Calyx 5-parted; ooroUa 
5-petalled ; stigmas 3 ; capsule 1-celled, 3- 
valved. 8. 

PoLTCNx'Mt7M. Calyx 3-sepalled ; petals 
calyx-like; capsule 1-seeded, membrana 
ceoos, not opening, covered by the calyx. 
Stan>ens vary ftom 1 to 5. S. 

C. Floiters with glnmea. 8edge$. 

DuLi'cHiDM. Spikes sub-raoemed, axil- 
lary ; spikelets linear-lanceolate, sub com- 
pressed; glumes distichus, sheathing; style 
very bng, biKd, base persist^kt; nut 
bristled at the base. 

Ctpk'rus. Scales imbricated 2-ways; 
o¥ary witliout bristles; spikelets com 
pressed, distinct 

I LiMHKT''i8. Glume 2-valved, compressed, 
1 one valve keeled and longer than the other 
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ptie— 9<TB)ved, AwaleM, oaeqaal ; flowvn 
m onilAtend spike*, ■omewhat tmbricaled 
in 9-rowt. (flalt^fraai.) 

RTLUif^OA. Flower* dbtinct dteposed 
bk ft roooduh, aeMUe, Mib-imbricated ^ke ; 
glome* S-Tmlvedt l-Boweied; ptlee* S, 
HMMper than the giume*. (bog-nulL) 

Ortzop^su. Olame 1-flowered, 9-tb)v* 
•d ; Talve* membrauaoeoa*. nemrljr eqoal« 
tucobormte, mwnle**; pftlea* S, oorieceooa* 
cylindrio orate, hairy at the baeor the low- 
er one awned at the tip ; *cale* linear-eloo- 
gated ; flowei* panieled. (moantaia riee.) 

&inriicBoa'>i>BA. t^lame* fascicled into 
a qHke, the lower ooe* emptjr; seed 1, 
crowned with a penisieut s^le; briatle* 
Mumraoding the base, (false bog-nMh.| 

ScBOi'iiua. Olame* fascicled into a spike, 
the lower one* empQr; atyle decidooo*; 
aeed* naked. 

8ciR'>u8. Olome l-Yalyed, 1 -flowered, 
imbricated on all sides; seed or not naked 
or bristled at the base, (clob msh.) 

Mib'gia. Flowers polvgamoos, pauided ; 
glome 9-Talved, many-flowered« short and 
aoeqoal ; paleas fi, oneqaal, the larger one 
acominate ; style very short, 3-cleft, plo- 
moae; nectary 3-parted. dirisioos lanoeo- 
late, aeote, as bug as the germ, large, 
acominate. (cane.) 8. 

Nak^dus. Glome 1-flowerad, 1-Talved; 
palea 1, inoloded in the calyx ; sttgnm 1. 
Flowen spiked, alternating and 



long woo] at the base, S-Talv«ed ; 
or S-valred ; stamens 1 to 3. (i 

[Calyx and coraOa of tiatHar 

juwcn ta BprtatUMg jwasoKS.j 



AoBot^Tis. Calyx 
1-flowered, Talves acote, a little 
the corolla; corolla 2-TalTed, 
ceoos, often hairy at the 
kmgitodinaDy hlq>id or pi 
spreading; nectary latera; 
(redlop.) 

MlTHIJCHBKBO^IA. QlomiM 9, 

note, aneqoal, 

paleas 8, many 

glome*, linear-lanceo l ate, nerved, 

base, the lowarooe 




(mat-grass.) 

Xr ais. Calyx a caitilaginoa* glome, 8 
or 3-TalTed, in a head ; corolla 4-petalled, 
eqoal, orenate; eapsole 3-Talmt many- 
■ceded. (yeUow-ej/«d grass.) 

ORDBR VL DTOTIIIA. 

A. Spikdett Ijloteereds eoroUoi triikout 
abo$iioe rmdimentM t^Jhwen ai the bate. 
[Caifx and corolla d{fferemt in texture.] 

Lkbr'^sia. Calyx 0; corolla 9-rahred, 
doaed ; Talre* oompreased. boat-shaped ; 
nectary obovate, entire, collateral: sta- 
mens raryiug in nomber. (cot-grass.) 

MiL^'iUM. OioroeSvalired.iMiked, beard- 
less; paleas 9, oblong, oouoare, shorter 
than the glome, awolem; aeed 8 horned; 
fl ower * panieled. (caoe.) 

Pas'>alum. Glome in 9 roembranaoeoos, 
eqaal, roondish valves; paleas awulews, 
oartilaginoo*, of the form of the glome; 
stigma plumose, colored ; nectary lateral ; 
flowers m aniiateral itpikes. 

Piptathk'rum. Qlume membranaceoos, 
longer thau the cartilaginoos, oval paleas ; 
lower valve awned at the tip; nectary 
ovate, entire ; seed coated. 

Ari8"tida. Glume 8- valvcd, membrana- 
ceoos, oueqaal ; paleas 8-vutved. pedicel- 
led, sab-cylindric, tower valve conaceoos, 
involute, 3-awued at the tip, upper valve 
very mioote or obsolete ; uectaiy lalRraL 
(beard -grass.) 

Sti'pa. Glome 3- val ved, membranaceoo* ; 
paJea* 8 valved. coriaceous, valves invo- 
lute, truncate : awu terminal, long, eado- 
eouN ; seed coated, (feather-gram!) 

Sac^'charom. Calyx hivoloor«d, with 



awn. 

ARUir^DO. Calyx 8-valved. oneqaal. i 
branaoeoos, sonounded widi hair at the 
base, lower valve moeronale or aiicht]^ 
awned. Sometime* thero i* a p^acfl-nrm 
rodiment at the baae of the opper ▼ahre. 
(reed.) 

[Ctdyx and coroOa of 
Jlowere ta 
form.] 

Phle'uh. Calyx hard. S-valved, eqoalL 
aeasile, linear, troncate, bicospidate; 
rolla enclosed in the calyx, 2 valved, 
le**, troncate. (timothy-grasa.) 

Alopkcu'rus. Glome* 8, eqoal, 
all^ cormate at the baae ; paleaa 1-valved, 
otricle-like, cleft on ooe side, awned below 
the middle, (fbxtail-graaa) 

B. SpiUeU IJUnpertd; eoroOa, wUk 1 or 
% abortive ruSimenU of flower* ai the hmm. 
[Calfx and corolla tf ttmUarfexiure.] 

Phala'ris. Calyx membranaoecMU^ %■ 
valved, valves keeled, nerved, eqoal ia 
length, inclodin^ the 8'Valved. pfloae corol- 
la; die corolla is shorter Uian the calyx 
and coriaoeoos; rodiment* opposke, aea* 
•lie, resembling vahrea; nectary laleraL 
(riband-graas, canary-grass.) 

C. SpikelHi manyJUmered. [Flowere ta 

panicles ; corolla unarmed.] 

Phragmi'trs. Calyx 5 to 7-flowered; 
the florets on villose pedicels, lower 
valve elongated, acominate, invc^ote, op- 
per one somewhat couduplicate. 

Bri'za. Spikelets heart-ovate, many- 
flowered; calyx chaffV, shorter than tine 
8-raiiked florets ; corolla veiUricose, lower 
valve ccn^ate, opper one orbicolar, short, 
(qoakegrasa) 

Po'a. Spikelets oblong or Hoear, com- 
pressed, many-flowered ; calyx shocter 
than the flocets ; corolla herbaoeoos, awn- 
less, often scarioos at the base; lower 
valve scarioos at the margin. (q>ear-gr«ss.) 

Sor'^ohum. Fkxets in pairs, one perfect, 
with a 3-valved corolla and sesMle, the 
(rtber slaminate or neotral, and pedioelled. 
(bnxMn-corn.) Bx. 

{Flowere in panidet; eoroUa atm te i or 
wtMcronate,] 
Dac^ttlis. SpikeleU aggregated ia 
unilateral heads, mai^-flowered; ca^ 
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ittoiier than the 6oreti^ with one Urge 

{rluine. keeled, poiuted; corolla with the 
uMrer valve keeled, eniarainate. oiucro- 
c«te, apper valve aobHX>udu plicate, (or- 
chmrd-graM.) 

iC<EL£'Rii„ GlaiDe2Co4flovv«red,aboit- 
«r than the ik>reit» ; lower palea mncrooate, 
or with a nhort briiitle a little below the tip. 

Prstct'ca. SpikeletHublong, moreorleM 
feerote, at length coropreMed, acute at each 
Cud ; florrte sub terete ; glumes unequal, 
•liorter than the lower iloreis. keeled, 
acute; paleaa lattceolate. the lower one 
acumiutte or rounded at the extremity. 
(Jeecae-t^raMki 

Biu/mus. Olomea 2, ihorter than the 6o- 
reta ; i^keleto terete, 2'raiiked, mauy -flow- 
ered ; outer paleas bifid, awned below the 
tip. inner one pectinate-ciliate, sub-coudu- 
plicate. (clieiM, broom grajM.) 

DAiTTUo'yfA. Glumes 9 to 5-flowered, 
longer than the floreti*. cuspidate ; palea, 
bearded at Che base, krwer one 2-loothed, 
with a twisted awn between the teeth, 
apper one obcose, entire ; panicle spiked, 
(wild-oata) 

Al'RA. OlaoMS 8. rarely 3-flowered, 
beardless, S-ralved, equal to the florett, or 
shorter; one of the floreu peduncled ; pa- 
leas S, equal, enclosing the seed wben 
ripe, outer one uaaally awned; panicle 
eompoond. 

Ats'ica. Calyx 2-TalTed ; fi, 3, or manv- 
flowered; corolla with valves mostiv 
bearded at the base, lower one torn, with 
a twisted awn on the back ; glumes mem- 
branaceous, and aomewhat ibUicle-like ; 
seed coated, (oats.) Ex. 



lower floret ahmthre, 1 or Svalved, tha 
lower valve resembling the calyx, the up* 
per one membranaceous; perfect floret 
with cartilaginous valves^ onarmed. (cock* 
foot grasi^ panic-graaa.) 

HoL^cvM. Glumes f-valved, 9-flowered, 
nearly equal ; paleas 2 ; floieto disshnHar, 
polygamooa, one awned, the other awnlesib 
without any imperfect one between them; 
psnirtes contracted. 



[Flowen im »pike».] 

Lo'LiDM. Calyx l-leafsd, permanent, 
■lauy-flowered ; florets in many-flowered, 
2-rowed. simple, sessile tpikelets on a ra- 
chis. tower vmIvc of the corolla herba- 
eeuos-membranaceoas. mucroaate, or bris- 
Ued at the tip. (darnel-grass.) 

Trit^'icum. Calyx 2-valved. about 3- 
flowered : florets sesmle on the teeth of the 
ncbiSfObtusish and pointed ; glumes beard- 
lesi^ or interruptedly bearded, (wheat) 
£x. 

Skslb'ria. Glumes 2 to 5-flowered ; pa- 
leas 2 ; nigmas sub-glandular; base of the 
spike bracusd or involucred. (moor-grasa) 

Msu'CA. Glumes unequal, 2 lo 5-flower> 

ed. membranaceous, nesirly as long as the 

^ florets, of which the upper are incomplete 

^ and abortive; scaler truncate, fimbriate; 

ssed kxMe. not furrowed : panicle simple 

or compound, (melic-grass.) 

Skca'ls. Calyx 2- valved, 2 or 3-flowered ; 
spikeleu sessile on the teeth of the rachis. 
with ihe terminal floret abortive ; calyx 2- 
valved ; glumes subulate, opposite, shorter 
than the florets; corolla with the lower 
valve kmg awned. (lye.) Ex. 

D. Flomen polfgamomg, [In pmu€le$.] 

tut"icvu. Calyx 2- valved, 2-flowered ; 
Ae kiwer giume generally very souUl ; the 



[In BpikeM.] 

Hor^'dkum. Bpikelets 3 at each Joint of 
the rachis, 1 or 2-dowered, all perfect, or the 
lateral ones abortive ; ghime latend, saba- 
late ; perfect flower with a 2-valved corol- 
la, knver valve ending in a brisde; seed 
coated, (barley.) Ex. 

Ai«DRop"oooN. Bpikelets hi pahs, Uivo* 
Incred, tlie lower one staminate or neutral, 
on a bearded pedicel ; glumes and paleas 
often venr minute, or wanting ; upper spike- 
lets sessile, l-flowered, perfect ; glumes sab- 
coriaoeoufl; paleas 2. shorter than the glumes 
membranaceous, lower valve generally awn- 
ed. (beard-grass.) 

Pknnisk'tcjm. Infloresoenoe, a compound 
cylindrical spike ; spikelets 2-flowered, in- 
vested with an involucrum of 2 or more 
bristles: glumes 2, unequal. herfoaLoeous; 

superior florets perfbct ; paleas cartilaginooa. 
(bristled panic.) 

RoTBOL'^LiA. Bachis Jointed, somewhat 
terete, <^n filiform; calyx ovate-lanceo^ 
late, fiat, 1 or 2-valved, 1 or 2-flowered ; flo- 
rets alternate on a flexnous rachis. 8. 
^ Mohoce'ra. Fkiwers in 2 rows on one 
side of the rachis ; glumes 3. many -flowered, 
valves avmed below the tip. Perfect flow- 
era have 2 paleas, unequal, outer valve 
awned below the tip. Neutral flowera havf 
2 awnless paleas. 8, 

ORDSR IIL TRIOTRtA. 

MoLLU'oo. Calyx 5-leaved, colored witb- 
in; corolla 0; capsole 3-ceUed, 3-valved. 
(carpet-waed.) 

Lkchk'a. Calyx 3-sepal1ed; petals 3, 
linear; Aigmas 3. plumose ; capsole 3-ceUed, 
3-valviBd, with 3 inner valvelets; seed 1. 

Moif"TLA. Calyx 2 to 3-sepaUed ; petals 5, 
sub-connate at the base. 3 rather snmU ; sta* 
mens on the clsws of the petals, mostly be- 
foro the 3 smallest ; styles short refleixed ; 
capsules l-ceUed, 3-valved, 3-aeeded. 

PotTCAR''Poii. Calyx 5-sep8Ued: petab 
5. veiy short emarginate, permanent ; cap- 
sule ovate. 1 celled. 3-valved. S. 

Proarrpira'ca. Calyx 3-parted. superi- 
or ; corolla ; firoit a hard nut, 3-sided, 3- 
seeded, crowned by the calyx, (mermaid- 
weed.) 

CLASS IV. TETRANDRIA. 

ORDER t MONOOTNIA. 

A. Flowen superior. [l'peiailed.\ 

ALtio'niA. Common calyx oblong, sim- 
ple. 3-flowered, proper calyx obsolete ; oo> 
rolU irregular ; receptacle naked. 

Crphalan^'thus. Inflorasrenoa in a 
bead; general calyx none, proper oalya 
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r, afarale, mMr^lar, 4-cIeft: eonllA 
fnnel-lbnn i lec^pucle gtobahu-. Iwirj: 
e&p9m)m t to 4-celled ; aeed •oUtaiy. 6bioo^. 
(bvttOD-bvflb.) 

DiP^tACUt. FloweriiiianoTatearriMnid- 
kb head ; ooooKni calyx potyphiOoiMifolm- 

tioti ooiroiki tabnter. 4-cleft; aeed Mlitarj; 
weepfcte oooic, ehtJfy. {i&mmiL) 

Oa'lium. Calyx 4tooCbed; coraOm flat, 
4<cleft ; fimh dry ; teeda 2, roaBdiflh ; le«Y«a 
MeUate. (bedtftraw.) 

Ru'iiA. Calyx aoialL 4tooCbed, aope- 
rior; corolla b«llform; filamcata ■hofter 
dian the corolla ; frah polpy. (madder.) 

8cAiio'SA. luTolocre many leaved : eaiyx 
4oable. auperior ; oorolla tabalar ; filameota 
longer tbao the limb of the coroUa; aeed 
naked. crowiMjd by the calyx. 

Dio'oi4. CaTvx whh the tube orate, 8 or 
4tooched ; curolfa foiioel form, 4-lobed ; cap- 
sole orate, 9-ceUed. 

Hkdto'tis. Calyx 4-lootbed ; coroUa ta- 
bular, bearded at the throat, 4 parted ; cap- 
sule orate, 2-celIed, many-aeeded. 

Hourro'itiA. Calyx 4 toothed ; coroHa 
■alver form, 4-cleft ; capt>tile 3-oelled, many- 
•eeded, openiug tranaveraely. (imioceiice.) 

Spbrmaco'cb. CoroUa famiel-tbrm, 4-clelt; 
eapmile 3 celled ; aeeds 9, 3-toothed. <S. 

MITCH kl'^la. Calyx 4 toothed ; coroUaa 2 
OD each germ, fanoel-form, tube cylindric. 
ttmb 4 parted, spreading, Tilloae on the in- 
side ; ■tameoa tcarcely exaert, stigma 4-cleft; 
berry double, 4 see<Ied. (partridgebeny.) 

LmuM'A, Calyx double, that of the fruit 
S-leared, inferior, that of the stigma ^o- 
boae ; berry 3-celled, dry. (twin-Bower.) 

Cor''i«(78. Calyx 4 toothed ; drupe with a 
9-celled nut Some species have a 4-leaTed 
faiTolncrum. (dogwood, false box.) 

Ludwig"ia. Calyx 4parted. persistent; 
corolla sometimes 3 ; capaale aoadrangular, 
4-oelled, infinior. mauy-seede«L 

Elxao^'nus. Calyx 4-cleft. bell-form, col- 
ored within : anthers sob-sessile ; style short ; 
drupe 1-aeeded, marked with 8 furrows. 8. 

PoLTPRX'MUM. Calyx 4 parted ; oorolla 
4 cleft, wheel-tbrm, bearded at the orifice, 
■lamena included : capsule compressed, 2- 
eelled, many-seeded. 8. 

B. Hateen inferior. 

PLAirra'eo. Calyx 4-cleft; oorolU 4-oleft, 
reflex; capsule 2-celled, opening trana- 
▼ersely ; stamens exaert, very kMig. (plan- 
tah), ribwort) 

Ckstauilxl^la. Calyx 4 parted; corol- 
la sub-campanulate, aegments somewhat 
erect; stigma thick; capsule 1-celled, 2- 
Talved, mauT seeded, surrounded by the 
persistent ca^ and corolla. 

Bz^ACtTM. Calyx deeply 4-parted ; corol- 
la 4-cleft, tube gk>bose ; capsule bianlcate, 
^-celled, maoy-aeeded. 

8wbr''tia. Cmlyx flat 4 or 5-parted ; corol- 
la 4 or 5-parted, tube riiort border spnaad- 
faig. with 3 pores at the bane of each ; style 
short ; stigma 2 ; capsule 1-oelled, 2-TalTed. 

Frasbra. Calyx deeply 4 parted; co- 
-*"- A.pftited, apreadiug; segments oral, 
-«nled orbicular glaiid in tite mid 



die c€ each; canaulcj! comprenoed, pvtfj 
emarginate. 1-eelled ; seeds Usrw, large, 
bricate, wiA a membranonj ma rgia. 

AHMANir^iA. Calyx befl tnbalar. 
B-toothed; petals 4 or none, ob Uk calyx ; 
capAole 4^3el]ed. many-seeded (somedmaa 
2 celled and 8 stamened). (tooth cap.) 

Ptk'lxa. Calyx 4-parted; petals 4» 
qireading : stigmas 2 ; samara compreesed, 
orbicolar, t-ceued, 2-seeded. 

LT'crVM. Corolla tubular, baTms d>« 
throat closed by the beavds of the ffla- 
inents; stamens often 5; berry 2-ceUed, 
BMny seeded, (matrhaooy.) 
I Kramk'ria. Calyx nope ; corolla 4 or 5- 
petalled ; nectary 4-leaved ; antbero perfb- 
, rated : drape prickly. S. 

Cal'^licar PA. Ca^ 4'deft; coroDa 
4-dcft : bcny 4 seeded. 8. 

Rin'iiA. Corolla 0; perianth 4-paTi0d, 
penriatent; stamens 4, 8, and 12; atrle I ; 
berry 1-seeded ; seeds lentiform. scabroua. 

Irro'DXS. Oeneral <^yx a qwdia ; spa- 
dix simple, covered with nowers ; periRntk 
coroUa-nke, deephr 4 parted, permaaeat 
becoming thick aiMl tpCHigy ; style pyramid- 
torm. 4-sided ; stigma mmple, nmrate ; ber- 
ries gl o b ose, 2-aeeded. enclosed in Ae 
spongy spadix receptacle, fskunk cabbage) 

SAifGtTisoR^SA. Calyx ookwed. 4-lobed, 
with 2 scales at the bMc ; capsule 4-sided, 
1 or 2 celled, (bumet saxifrage.) 

Alchkmil^'la. Calyx 8-cleft, segments 
spreading, alternate smaller ; style lateral 
finom the base of the germ; fruit surroonded 
by the calyx. (ladiM* mantle.) 

ORDER II. DIGTIfia. 

HAMAiiK'i.it. Involucrum S-leaved ; peri- 
anth 4-leaTed or 4-cleft; petals 4^ very ioog, 
linear; nut2-oeUed, 2-bonMd. (witch hmr 
zeL^ Flowers in autumn, and p er fe cts ils 
seed tiie following spring. 

Apba'ses. Calyx 2-deft, alternate, seg- 
ments miniHe; petals none; stamens nu- 
nute ; styles 2; seeds 2, cova«d by the 
converging calyx, one of them often abor* 
tive ; stamens 1, 2, and 4. 8. 

ORDER IT. TKTRAOTHLA. 

Flrx. Calyx minute, 4 or 5-toothed; 
corolla 4-parted ; stirle , stigmas 4 ; berry 
4-oelled. cells I -seeded. (bdH^.) 

NKMOPAir^'THxa. PHowera abortively di- 
oBcioua or pdygamoos ; calyx small, scarce- 
ly oonsoicnous ; petals 5. dii^inct oblong- 
Imear, aecidnous ; ovaiy hemispheric, style 
none ; stigmas 3-4 swaile ; berry sub glo- 
bose, 3-4 celled. 

Rup^'piA. Calyx ; oorolla ; seeds < 
pedioelled. 

SAot'if A. Calyx 4 or S-parted ; petals 4 
— 5. or none ; stameiM 4 or 5 : capsule 4 or 
5-valved, l-celled, many-seeded. 

PuTAMooc^TOit. Fk>wers on a spadix ; cal- 
yx and corolla ; nnbi 4. 1 seeded, sessile 

CLASS V. PBNTANDRIA. 

ORDKR I. MONOOTiriA. 

A. Fhwen l-petaUed, it^erior ; teeda nth 
ked in Ike bottom (ftke caiyx. 

ROUOH-LSATKD PLAITTS. 

Jfroso'Tis. Calyx half 5-cleft. or .Vrleft: 
oorolla aulver furtn. runred. Stolen vanlunL 
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the lobes ■Hghti> «inarg1nate, throat ckwed 
inrltb ft convex l 4. j verging scales; seeds 
■uoolh or ecbiuato (M-orpion-grass.) 

Ctnoolos^'sum. Calvx i^ par^ ; corolla 
abort, foDocl form, vaulted, Uiroat closed by 
5 converging, convex processes ; seeds de^ 
pressed, alllxed laterally to the style, (bound- 
tongue.; 

Ltcop'^sis. Calyx Sn^eft ; coroHa fonnel- 
iorm, throat dosed Mrhh ovate, converging 
•cmles ; seeds pertbrated at the base. 

Bora'oo. Corolla wheel-form, the throat 
closed with rays, (borage.) £x. 

Akcho'si. Calyx Sparted; corolla fan- 
md-form, vaoltcd, throat closed; seeds 
marked at tbe base, and their snr&ce gen- 
eraDy veined, (bngloas.) Ex. 

8tm'>httcm. Limb, or npper part of 
the corolla tubular, swelling, the throat 
dotted with Hubulate ravs. (comfrey.) £x. 

HcLioTRo'PiUM. Calyx tubular, 5- tooth- 
ed ; corolla salver-form, 5-cleft, with teeth 
or folds between tbe divincms, throat open ; 
•pikes n)cur\-ed, involute, (turnsole.) 

LITHOSPER'^MUM. Calyx 5-parted, seg- 
meutfi acute ; corolla funnel form, border 5- 
lobed. orifk» naked; stamens within tbe 
tube of the corolla, sdgma obtuse ; seeds 
hard and shining. (gnmiwelL) 

Onosmo'dium. Calyx deeplv 5-parted, 
•e^nnents linear ; corola somewhat tubular, 
campanulate, border ventricose, half 5-cleft, 
•egioents oonnivent, acute ; anthers sessile, 
tncl ided ; s^les much exaerted ; nuts im- 
perforate, shining. 

BocH kl'^ia. Calyx 5-parted ; corolla sal- 
Ter-form, throat closed with convenpng 
acalefl; nuts prickly, ccnnpressed, affixed 
laterally to the ^^' 

Batsch'^ia. dalyx deep 5.parted: corol- 
la salver4brm, with a bearded ring within 
the straight tube, (false bugloss.) 

Pvlmoha'ria. Calyx nrismatie, 5-Gor- 
nered, 5-toothed ; coroUa nmnel form, bor- 
der 5-lobed ; tube cylindrical, (lung-wort) 
Bch'^ivm. Calyx 5-parted ; segments sub- 
ulate, erect ; ooroMla bdl-form, with an une- 
qual 5-lobed border, tbe lower segment 
acute and reflexed. (viper's bugfoss.) 

B. Ftowen l-petaOed^ inferior ; »eeda corn- 
ered. [Capnile l-ceOed.] 

AnAOAL^Lis. Calyx 5-parted; ooroOa 
wheel-form, deeply 5-lobed ; capsule open- 
faig transverwly, globose, many seeded ; sta- 
mens hairy, (scarlet pimpernel) 

Ltsima'cbia. Calyx 5-clett ; corolla 
irbeel-fonn, 5^eft ; capsule 1 -celled, globu- 
lar, 5 or 10-valved, mucrouate ; stigma ob- 
tuse. (In some species the filamftntw are 
united at the bam.) (loose strife.) 

Frimi^'la. UmbftUetD involncred ; calyx 
tubular, 5-toothed; corolla salver-form, 5- 
lobed, tube cylindric, throat open, divis* 
iofis of corolla emarginate ; capsule 1 -celled, 
with a 10 cleft mouth; sti^^ma globular. 
(p*imrose, cowslip.) 

DoD£CATH"ioif. Calyx 5 cleft; corolla 
wheel-form, reflexed, 5-clefl: staosens in 
tbe tube ; m igma obtuse : capsule oblong. 
openfaigatt sap^x. [false cowslip.) 



Samo'lus. Calyx 5-clefl, semi superior, 
persistent ; corolla salvor- form, 5-lol>ed : uta- 
mene 5, antheriferous, opposite the se^nnents 
of the corolla, and, 5 scales alternate with 
them, sterile; capsule 1 -celled, 5-toot])cd, 
many-seeded. 

Mbntan'^thks. Calyx 5-parted ; corolla 
funnel-form, limb spreading, 5-lobed, hairy 
yirithin; sti^a capitate, (buck-bean.) 
I Villar'sia- Calyx 5-parted, 5-fobed, 
I limb spreading, ciKate 00 toe margin ; stig- 
ma 8-lobed ; glands 5, alternating with the 
stamens ; capsule S-valved, many -seeded, 
(water-shield.) 

Hotto'nia. Calyx 5-parted ; corolla sal- 
yer-form. 5-lobed ; stamens in the tube of 
the corolla ; capsule globose, (feather-leaf.) 

Sabba'tia. Calyx from 5 to 12-parted ; 
corolla wheel-ibrm. from 5 to 12-parted; 
stigmas 3, spiral ; capsule d-valved, many- 
seeded, (centaury.) 

HTDRorHTL"LUM. Calyx 5-parted; co- 
rolla beQ-form, 5-cleft, with 5 fongitudinal 
grooves inside, (water-leaf) 

Ellis^ia. Calyx deeply 5-parted; corolla 
smaller, funnel-form, 5-cIeft, naked witliin; 
stamens not exsert, filaments smooth, an- 
thers roundish; stigma 2-cleft; capsule 3- 
cellcd. S-valved, 2-seeded; seeds punc- 
tate ; capsule on the spreading calyx. 8. 

Nkmophi'la. Calyx 10-parted. altemnte 
fobes reflexed; corofla sub-campanulate, 
5-lobed, the lobes emarginate, with necta- 
riferous caviiies at the base; stamens 
shorter than the corolla ; capsule fleshy, 9- 
yalved, 4-seedM. 

Aivdrosa'ck. Flowers in an involacred 
umbel ; calyx 5-cleft, permanent ; ocnolla 
salver-form, 5-lobed, tube ovate, orifices 
glandular; capsule 1 -celled, globe-ovate, 
5-yalved, many-seeded. 8, 

[Capeule S to S^eOed,] 

iVerbas^'cum. Calyx 9-partad; con^a 
wheel-form, 5-lobed, somewhat irregolar ; 
stamens declined, hairy ; capsules 2-ceUed« 
Svalved, valves ,inflexed when ripened, 
many-seeded, (mullein.) 

Nicotia'ra. Calyx urceolate, sub-tubu- 
lar, 5-cleft; corolla funnel-form, 5-clefU 
limb plaited; stigma notched, capitate; 
stamens inclined; capsules 9-celled, 3 to 
4-yalyed. (tobacco.) 

Ophiorhi'za. Calyx 5-cleft; corolla 5- 
clefk, funnel-form ; germ 3-cleft ; stigmas 3 , 
capsule mitre-form, 3-lobed, 3-celled, many- 
seeded. 8. 

Convol'Volos. Calvx 5-parted, with or 
without 3 bracts ; corolla fnnncl-form, plai^ 
ed ; stigma 3^eft or double ; cells of tbe 
oapiole, 3 or 3 ; each 1 or 2-seeded. (bind- 
weed.) 

Ipo'MJtA. Calyx 5-clcft, naked; corolla 
funnel or beU-form, with 5 folds; stigma 
globe-headed, papillose ; capnule 3 or 3- 
oolled, many-seeded, (cy press- vbe, morn- 
ing glury.) 

Li9ia!i''th08. Corolla tubular, ventrl- 
cose, segments recurved; calyx bell-form, 
keeled; stiffma iiAa S-lobed head; cap- 
•ale 3-c«llcd, 3-forrowdd, 3-yalved ; seed* 
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ntiiiMTtra*. nab Imhrioiitr}. Hurrrxinded witli 
a very miiall inembrauaceouM raargio. S. 

Piiace'lia. Calyx 5-uarled; corolla 
aniiHwlwt h«ll form. 5-cleh; aUmena ex- 
aert«d ; capt*Qle 2-celled. Svahred, 4aeeded. 

Phlox. Calprx priammdc, 5-cleft, teg* 
iD«uto couTerging; coroUft aalTerform. 5- 
lobed, with a tube aornewhat corred ; fila- 
BMoto aneqaiU in length, attached to the 
Imude of the tube of tSe corolla ; atigma 3- 
cleft; cells l-aeeded; aeeda oblong, con- 
cave, (lichiiidia.) 

Datu'ra. Caljrx tabalar, angled, cftda- 
coua. with a permnnent orbicnlar baae ; co- 
n»llfi fannel form, plaited ; caprale 4-TalTed, 
9-celled. and eac^ cell half-dirided ; gener- 
ally thorny, (thorn apple.) 

AZA i.KA. Calyx 5 parted; oorolla toba> 
lar, S-clcft, aornewhat obliqae ; atamena on 
the receptacle, declined ; atigma dediued, 
obtaw, aaoalljf ending with 5 short capUle; 
capsnle 5 celled, S-ralred, opening at tiie 
ti*p. (wild honeysuckle.) 

DiArKM^'tiA. Capsole dcelled. dvaWed, 
many seeded : corolla aalver-form ; calyx 
&-parted. bracred at base ; stigmas 3. 

ViN^CA. Corolla salver form, twisted, 
hftnhsr 5-cleft. with obliqae diTisioos ; throat 
5 aiiKled ; seed naked, oblong : follicle like 
capMules 9. erect, terete, narrow. Ex. 

rHTSA^Lia. Calyx 5-cleft; corolla wheel- 
fiirro. 5-cleft ; stamena converging ; berry 
globose, (winter-cherry.) 

Sola'tium. Calvx 5 to 10 parted, perma- 
hfitt : corolla bell or wlnrel form. 5 lobed. 
pliiited ; anthent thickeui'd, partly united, 
vwith two pores at the top; berry oout:i in- 
itio miiay i(oi>ds, 3 to 6 celled, (potato, 
bi^htslia«le. bitter-sweet) 

Atru'pa. Corolla bell-form ; stamens dis- 
iaiit; berry frlobone. 3 celled. S4ttiug on the 
culyx. (deadly uiKhtsliade.) Ex. 

Cap'sicum. Corolla wheel-form; berry 
1ni<*ele!«M, inflated ; anthers convergiog; ca- 
lyx aiifrular. (red pepper.) 

ANnKOCR^RA. Calyx inflated, 5 cleft, ca- 
dnroQs ; corolla sabringeiit, wheel form, 
5 cleft : stamens aucunnected. aneqaal. de- 
clined, one larger, and horn formed ; anthera 
with 9 terminal pores; stvle simple, do* 
clined ; Pti^ma not distinct; berry diy ; seed 
withoat margins, mgnse. S. 

Bpigk'lia. Calyx S-parted; eorolla fan- 
nel form, border 5-cleft, equal ; anthers con- 
rergent; capsule 2-ceUed, 4-valved, many- 
seeded. Rx. 

Hyucta'mus. Calyx tabular. 5-cleft ; oo- 
rolla funnel-form, irregular, lobes obtuse; 
St! .'ma capiute; capsule orate, covered 
with a lid. 

PoLBMo'iftUM. Capsole bell-form, 6 deft: 
corolla wheel-form, 5-parted ; atamena in- 
serted opon the 5 valvea which close the 
oritice of the corolla. 

C. Fltfwen I'petaUed, tuperior. [Smd$ 
' tna capiuUC] 

■CAMPAit^'ut^. Calyx mostly 5-cleft ; co- 
rolla bell-furm, closed at the bottom by 
▼aires bearing tbe'flatt^pMd stamena: stiff- 
na 3 to 5-eleft; capsules 3 to 5-ceUM« 
^neaiag by lateral poraa. (ball-flowar.) 



' Lobk'lia. Calyx 5-deft; coroUa irrecv 
lar, often irregularly ditled ; anthers eobe- 
riug and somewhat conred ; stigma S-lobed . 
caoKule 2 or 3-celled. (caniinal flower, 
wild tohaoco.) 

PiiccKicB'TA. Capsole S-csDed. beazing 
the partition hi the middle of the TaWee ; 
calyx with 1 or two segments reaembliAg 
bracU; filaments inserted at the bane of the 
tnbe : aeeda winged. iS. 

Pstchc/tria. Tube of the calyx orate, 
crowned ; limb short, 5-lobed, 5^touibed or 
sob-entire ; coroUa funnel-form, short. 5- 
cleft ; throat bearded ; stigma 2-cleft ; berry 
drupe-like. 8. 

Dibrtil'^la. Calyx obkmg. 5-eleft, with 
9 bracta; corolla 5-cleft, twice as long as 
the calyx, fannel-form; border 5-oeft. 
spreading; stigma capitate; capeoJe ob- 
long, 4-celled, naked, many-seedcMi. (boah 
hooeyHuckle.) 

Chiococ^'ca. Calyx 5-toothed ; oorolle fon- 
nel form, equal ; berries compressed, twin- 
ned, 2tweded ; i^eeda oblong, coropr c w scd . 

8TMrHo'KiA. Calyx mioate, 4-toothed', 
corolla tubular, short. 4 or 5-lobed ; stigma 
globone ; berry crowned by the eafyx ; 
4-celled, 4-seoded. (soow-beny.) 

LoMicii'RA. Calyx 5 toothed ; coroUa taba- 
lar, long, 5-deft, unequal; stamens exaert; 
stigmaa globose; berry 2 or 3-celled. dis- 
tinct ; seeds many, (trumpet honevMickle.) 

Xtlos^'tkum. Calyx 5 toothed, witli 9 
conate bract«; corolla tubular, border 5- 
parted, nearly equal ; berriea in pairs, uni- 
ted at their bases, or combined in one ; t- 
celled. (fly honeysuckle, twin-berry.) 

Trios^ti um. Calyx Vcleft. with linear di- 
▼iioons ; corolla tabular, ^ Icbed, gibboos at 
the base , beny 3-celled, 3-speded. (ferei 
ruot.) 

MiKAB''iLts. Corolla funnel-form, coare- 
tate below ; calyx inferior ; germ between 
the calyx and corolla; stigma globular. 
(four o'clock.) Ex. 

D. Floweri 4 to ^petaUed, imferior, [S«td 
in a eetptnlt.]" 

Ttba. Calyx S^cleft, bell form; petals 
linear, rellexed, sfM^eadiug. inaerted into 
the calyx ; stigma capiUle, 9 bbed ; cop- 
aole 9-celIed. 3-ralred, many-aeeded. 

Impa'tibns. Calyx 2 leared. decidaoaa; 
corolla irregular, spurred ; anthers cohering 
at the top ; cap^tule 5-ralved. buratiog elastic- 
allv when ripe, (ladies' slipper, jewd- weed.) 

ViuLA. Calyx 5-leaved, tw deephr 5- 
cleft; corolla irregular, with a bom behind 
(sometimes the horn is wanting, or a mere 

Eromiueuce) ; antliers attaclied by a mem- 
ranous tip, or slightlpr cohering; capsule 
1 -celled, 3 ralved. (violet) 

lom'DiCM. Ionia. (From Viola.) Cahrx 
5-8epalled. with bases extended; ooroils 
somewhat 2-iipped. not spurred ; stigma 
aimple; capsule 1-odled, 3-TaiTed, aeeds 
on tlie middle ralre. 

Solb'a. Sepals 5, not aurided at tha 
base, decarrent into a pedicel ; petals near 
ly equal, the lower a little liui^t and some 
what gibbous at the base ; wamenta with 
ahart. broad clawa at the bana. 
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Ci.atto'kia. Ca!vx S-leaved, or 2 parted, 
the leaves Talve-uke; corolla 3-peUlled, 
emar^^ioate; stigma 3 cleft; capsate 1-cel- 
led, 3 valved.3to5-8eeded. (spring beauty.) 

Csaico'thus. Petals scale-like, vaulted; 
claws k>Dg. ataudiiig in the 5-cleit, cop. 
form calyx ; Kigmas 3 : berry or capsule 
dry. 3-graiDed, d-oeUed, 3-see<led. 3-parted. 
openiug on the inner side. (New-Jersey 

£:noii"TM08. Calyx 4 to 6.k>bed, flat, 
eovered at the base by a peltate disk ; pe- 
tals 4 or 6, spreading, inserted into ttw 
disk ; capsole 3 to 5 celled. 

Cblas'^tkus. Calyx Slobed. flat; corol. 
U spreading; capsule obtusely S-angled, 
S-ceUed, berry-like ; valves bearing their 
partitions on their centres; cells 1 or 9- 
'^ seeded; stamens standing around a glan- 
dular S-toothed disk; Rtyle tliick; stigma 
3K^fl; seeds calyptred or arilled. (staff- 
tree* false bitter-sweet) 

PicKKRiiToA. Calyx smaU. 5-parted, in- 
ferior; petals 5; authera sagittate; style 
simple ; capsole 1-celled, subgiobose, many- 
seeded, o. 

Zt'ztruoB. Calyx S-cleft; petals 5. t«- 
semblinff scales, uiserted into the glandular 
disk of the calyx ; styles 3 ; drupe Dnselled, 
one cell often empty. S. 

OoMPBUKA. Calyx S-leaved. eokM^. 
exterior one 3-leaved ; 2 leafets converging, 
kaeled ; petals 5. vilioae (or rather no co- 
rolla) ; nectary cylindric. 5-toothed ; capsule 
opening transversely, I seeded ; style semi- 
bifid, (bachekn-'s button.) Ex. 

Gnu L" LA. Calyx minute, sub terminate, 
5-parted ; petals 5, stellate ; stigmas 2 or 3; 
espsnle 9<$elled. 2-seeded, not opening; 
seed ovate, attached to the summit of a eol- 
vmella by a filament 

Ga'lax. Calyx 5- parted, permanent ; co- 
rolla twice as long as the caljrx, 5-peulled, 
siBxed to the base of the stamens; anther- 
bearing tube, 10 deft, the 5 shorter seg- 
mentobearinir the anthers: stigma 3-k>bed; 
cftpsule SceUed. 3valved; seeds many, 
sfllxed to the columella. 

[Seed in a berry.] 

Vfru. Calyx 5-tootbed, minute; petals 
eobering at the tip. hood4ike. withering ; 
style 0; stigma obtuse, capitate; berry 5- 
seeded, globular, often dioBcious; seeds 
sab-cordate, (grape-vine.) 

AmfbloK'818. (CisBos.) Calyx minute. 
4 or 5-toothed ; petals 4 or 5, unconnected 
above, caducous; germ surrounded with a 
g landu lar disk ; berry 4 or 5-seeded. 

Ebam^nus. Calyx uroeolate. 4 or 5-cleft ; 
petals altematmg with the lobes of the cal- 
yx, or wanting; stigma 8 or 4^1eft ; berry 
8<ir4-ceUed. ' 

B. Flowen ^peUdUd» ntpenor. 

Ri'BBt. Calyx bell-form. 5<sleft (some- 
times flat) ; corolla and stamens inserted on 
the calyx ; style 2-cIeft ; berry many seed- 
ed, (currant, gooseberry.) 

Hbdb'ra. Petals oblong: bernr 9-seed- 
ed, surrounded by the calyx ; styfe umplo. 
iJluiopean ivy.) Ex. 



P. Ftowert ineomplete. 



H A M I lto'nia. Polygamous ; perianth tur- 
binatc, campanulate, 5-clcft ; corolla ; nec- 
tary with the disk 5-toothed , style 1 ; stig- 
mas 2 or 3, germ immersed in the nectary ; 

drupel -seedhsd, enclosed in the adhering base 
of the calyx, (oil nut) 

SiPHONT^CHiA. Sepals 5, linear; necU- 
ries 5 ; style filiform ; utricle 1-seeded, en- 
closed in the calyx. 

Th b'sium. Perianth 4 or 5-cleft ; stamens 
4 or 5. villous externally ; nut 1-sec^ed, cov 
ered by the persistent perianth, (false-toad 
flax.) 

Ant'chia. Sepals 5, united at the base, 
slightly concave, sub-saccate at the apex ; 
sno-mucronate on the back ; petids none ; 
stamens 2 to 5 ; inserted on the base of the 
sepals ; styles very short, distinct or united 
at the base; utricle enclosed in the calyx ; 
1-seeded. 

Olaux. Calyx campanulate, 5-lobed, col- 
ored ; capsule globose, 5-vaIved, 5-seeded 
surrounded by the calyx. 

Cblo'sia. Sepals 3, like a 5petalled co- 
rolla ; stamens united at the base by a plait- 
ed nectary ; capsules opening horizontally ; 
style S or 3-cleft. Ex. 

ORDBR It DIOTKLA. 

A. Corolla l-pelaOed, inferior, 

GBiTTiA'irA. Calyx 4 or 5-cleft; corolla 
with a tubular base, beU-form. without pores, 
4 or 5-cleft ; stigmas 2, sub sessile ; capsule 
1 -celled, oblong : cdumellas 2. longitu^nal ; 
stamens but 4, when the diviidons of corolla 
are 4. (gentian.) 

Ci7Scu"'TA. Calyx 4 or 5-cleft: corolla 4 
or 5cleft, sob-campanulate, withcrring ; cap- 
sule 2-celled, dividing transvoraely at the 
base ; seeds binate. (dodder.) 

QBtSBMi'tfUM. Calyx small, 5-leaved; 
corolla funnel-form; border spreading, 5- 
lobed, neariy equal ; capsole 2-oeUed ; seeds 
flat 

Htdro'lba. Calyx 5-petaned; corolla 
wheel-form, or bell form : authors cordate ; 
style bog, divera;ing ; stigma peltate ; cap- 

Dichow^'dra. Calyx 5-parted, with spa^ 
nlate segments ; corolla slioit, bell-form, 5- 
parted; stigma peltate, capitate; capmile 
compressed. 2-ceiled, 4 -seeded. 8. 

Evol'^ulus. Calyx 5-parted; corolla 
bell-form ; styles 2, 2-cleft ; stigma simple. 

Swer^'tia. Corolla rotate, with 2 pores 
at the base of each aegmeut 

B. Corolla ipeUdUd. 

Pa'kax. Polygamous, umbelled: involn- 
crum, many -leaved ; calyx 5-toothed, in the 
perfect flower, superior ; berry cordate. 2 or 
3-seeded ; calyx in the staiuinate flower en 
tire, (ginseng.) 

Heucub'ra. Calyx inferior, 5-cleft; co- 
rolla on the calyx ; petals small ; capsole 2- 
beaked. 2-ceUed, many -seeded, (alumroot) 

C. Corolla vanting, 

Salso'la. Perianth iuforior, S-deft per- 
sisteut enveloping the fruit with its baas. 
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and crownhiy it with iti brotd. •carioas CKi'DirM. Itsto^t se l-learedorO: frr'd 

limb. (Mdt-wort) o^ate. solid : ribii 5, acate, aomewhat wh^- 

Atbi PLSZ. Polygainoaa : cahrx S-IeaTed, ed ; intervala soleale. arriate. 

S-parted. inferior ; style 9 parted ; seed 1 ; in Fir'^la. Calyx miDnte entire ; petal* ob- 

tbe pistillate flowen the calyx is S-parted. long, aab-eqaal; fraitaabH>Tal, comprcMed, 

(oradi.) flat, wing^marvined ; earpela with 3 dorsal 

Plavx'ra. Calyx m e m b ra nona, bell- lines; inlenrala and joiiUDg sides striaie; 

form, 4 to 5H;left; corolla 0; iCigmaa 9; nnireraal involoore caducona ; partial 



capaole globoae, membranona, 1 -celled, 1 
aeeded ; stamens 4 to 6 ; polyKamooa. 8. 



many-leaved. 
AiroxL^iCA. 



Seeds whh 3 ribs on tbeir 



Ko'cHiA. Calyx inferior, bell-form, 5<left, baoka. and winged margins; fartarrals be- 
forminr a permanent band aroand the frnit, tween the ribs grooved ; germ oraL cotti- 
aomewhat resembliug 5 petab ; corolla ; cate ; general inTotocrom ncme. (angelira.) 
■lyle short ; stigmas 9 or 3, long, simple. S, PastiicaVa. Seeds emarginale at the 

CsL'^Tia. Perfect or polygamous ; peri- ai»ex. somewhat winded ; ribs 3, besidea the 
tntb inferior, 5-Iobed; drape globose, 1- wings; intervals striate; joining sidea 3- 
aeeded. (nettle tree.) ' striate ; germ oval, co m p res sed ; perianth 

Chkitopo'dium. Calyx 5-parted, obtuse- calyx entire; petala entue^ incarved. scb- 
lyS-angled, inferior; style deeply cleft: seed eqaal ; iarolacrum none, (pamip.) 
I. lena-like, horiaontal, invested bv the; TRx'POCAK'"pi7t. Calyx &-too«faed ; teeth 



calyx, (pigweed, oak of Jeraaalem.) j sabnlate ; petala obcordate, with 

U L^MUa. Calyx bell form, withering ; marginn ; frait pyramid angled ; commi 



border 4 or 5-cleft ; aeed 1, enckMcd in a 
flat, membranaoeoas samara; stimena vary 
from 4 to 8. (elm.) 

Bi'ta. Calyx S-leaved ; teed kidney-form 
wMdn the fleshy aabatance of the base of 
the calyx, (beet) Ex. 
D. Platd* umb^ferout ; Jlowen 5peCal- 
led, 9upenor ; 9t»dt 9. 

BRTir"oiUM. Frait orate, wHh bristles ; 
petab oblong, equal, inflected ; flowera ag- 
gregate, forming a head. 

(EifAif^^THK. Carpels 3-ribbed (rarely 5- 
ribbed) ; styles permanent ; germ oblong 
ovate, corticate, solid ; apex deuticalate ; 
perianth slenderiy S^toothed ; petals of the 
disk and floreto of the umbel, cordate-in- 
flexed, sub-equal ; thoae of the ray doreta 
ku^ and deformed; general involucre 
mostly wanting, (waterarop wort.) 

Sanic^'ula. Seeds with hooked prickles, 
oblong, scdid ; umbels nearljr sirnple. capi- 
tate ; flowers polygamous ; involncre few- 
flowered ; calyx 3-parted, permanent 

Dau'cus. Seeds striate on their joining 
sides, outer sides convex, having hispid 
ribs; inrolncrum pinnatifid; flowers sub- 
radiate, abortive in the disk, (carrot) 

Uraspkr'^mum. [Osmorfaiza.]* Seeds sub- 
Unear, solid, acute -angled, not striate ; ribs 
5-acnte; an^ea a litue furrowed, hinpid; 
the joining-sidea furrowed, and attached to 
a 9Hcleft colnmella-like receptacle; style 
aubulate. permanent rendenng the seed 
caudate : mvolncrum. none, or few-leaved ; 
fruit stlped. oblaoceolate, polished, part of 
it hispid, (sweet cicely.) 

[Seed* with wing-likt rib».\ 

Hirac"lii7M. Seeds with winged mar- 
gina. and 3 riba on the back, obtuae. 3 
grooves on their outer sides; germ oval, 
pmarginate at the apex ; petals emarginate, 
iiiflexed; general involucre ; partial invo- 
larre 3 to 7-Ieaved ; flowmra somewhat ra- 
diated, (cow parsley.) i 

* Where two or more generic names are 
fivnii, ilie pupil will nndentand that those 
within th« bracksls are syuanyaas oC tba 
tte«r muM« I 



thick furrowecf in the mid^e. filleted within. 

PKcrsDA^ifiiM. Calyx minute* ^-toothed ; 
petals obfong, incurred, equal; fruit oTal, 
compressed, surrounded with a wingrd 
margin, having 5 siris on each earpel. and 
elevated intervals^ joining sides flat (sol- 
phur-wort.) 

Archsmo'ra. Calyx with the margin 
5-Coothed ; petala obcordate, with inflexe^ 
divisions; fruit oompressed at the baek; 
sides dilate into a membranaoeooa margin, 
rath^ brt>ader dian the aeeds • leaves pin- 
natifid; no general involucre, but many- 
leaved partial onea , flowers white. 

Thas^'pium. Calyx 5-toothed at die mai^ 
gin ; petals oval tapering into long tnflexed 
apexes *. h^it not contracted at the side, aob- 
oval ; wings sub-equal, filleted at the ^Join- 
ing edges ; carpel terete ; no general invo- 
lucre, partial onea 3-leaved. 

Sxs'cLi. Umbel globose; margin of the 
calyx 5-toothed : petals obovate ; fruit obloiig 
or oval, erowned with a reflexed s^la. 

SlLrsDM. Fruit oval oblong, compressed* 
flat striate in the middle ; involuemm re- 
flected ; petals cordate, equal ; calyx entire. 

Alts^THDM. Seeds flat or convex, 5-rn>- 
bed ; germ lenticular. cnmpreMied : calyx 
and petals entire ; involacrums none, (k^ 
neldilL) Ex. 

[Seed* iritk 3 ribt nearly equal.] 

Htdrocot''yls. Umbel simple: fruit 
compressed, sub-rotund (marnh pennywort) 

Crith^'mdm. Fruit elliptical.^ ribbed, 
crowned ; petals elliptical, acute, incurved, 
equal ; ijyles tibort or thick, wiih swelled 
basea £x. 

Ca'ritm. Seeds oblong orate, atriate ; p<s 
tals carinate. emaiginate. inflexed ; iuvo- 
lucrnm about 1-leaved. (caraway.) Ex. 

[Seed$ wiih S ribe mearfy tjuaL] 
Co'viUM. Seeds 5-ribbed; riba at first 
crenate, with flat intervals between tlmm ; 
germ ovate, gibbons ; perianth entire • pt'tula 
unequal, cordate, inflexed ; general iuviilu- 
crum about 3 to 5-leaved ; partial oue« umiH- 
ly 3 leaved, unilateral. (poiM>o lieiuUtck.) 
ClcVTA. Seeda gibboua-convex, hbaS 
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0>)tafle, conrerginpr. with intarrening tuber- 
en I tile -'.too vet* aud pronuDencetf ; joininr. 
«iil«*M flat: eerm sab-globcMe, comp reu M c d 
hUeraUy ; caJyx ob«ome» 5-toothed ; petals 
cordate, inflexed ; partial involacnuns 5 or 
6-k^ved. or wanting, (water hendock.) 

Si'UM. Fruit aomewbat prismatic, with 5 
obtitfe ribs ; perianth minnte : petals cordate, 
faiflcxed; tnvolacres many-leaved, entire, 
(water-panmip.) 

Crtptotjk'wia. Calyx with the margin 
obsolete i petals obovate^ snb-entire, nar- 
rowing into an in6exed point; froit con- 
tracted at the side, linear-oblong, with a 
diort slender fiwt-stem, and crowned with 
a straight style ; and having manjr edgfaig 
fiDets, concealed, or nearly so ; fhut-cover- 
ing bifid at the apex ; plant glalNroas; leaves 
3 cleft, segments curve-toothed. 

Zi'ziA. Margin of the calyx obsolete or 
very short, 5-toothed ; petals oval, tapering 
into a long point : finit contracted from ^ 
side, roundish, or oval *, carpels terete-con- 
vex, a little flattish before ; flowers yellow, 
rarely white or darkpurplia. 

Buplku'rum. Calyx none; flowers reg- 
ular ; petals 5 ; s^les very short, spreading ; 
stigmas minute, simple ; firuit egg-shaped, 
obtuse. 

Si'soir. Fruit ovate, striate ; invducmms 
generally 4-leaved. 

A>icii. Seeds convex externally; ribs 5, 
small, a little prominent ; germ sub-gbbose ; 
perianth entire; petals equal, roundish, 
tnflexed at the apex ; involncrum 1 to 3- 
leaved or wanting, jpelery, parsley.) Ex. 

CoRiAM^'DRDM. Heeds sub-SDherical ; 
germ spherical ; perianth 5-toothea ; petals 
cordate, inflexed, outer ones largest ; invo- 
lncrum lleaved or wanting. Coriander.) 



Lioo8"TicuM.Oerm oblong, with 5 acute 
ribs ; intervals sukate ; universal and par- 
tial involucres, (lovage.) 

iETHir'sA. Fruit ovate, sub-solid, having 
bark ; ribs acute and turgid ; intervals 
acute-angled ; joining-sides flat, striate : in- 
volncrum 1-side, or none, (fools' )>arMey.) 

ORDER III. TRIOTiriA. 

A* Fwwcn iupcftor, 

YnuBf'nvn. Calvx 5-parted or 5^toothed, 
■mall ; corolla bell form, 5-cleit, with spread- 
ing or reflexed bbes ; stismas almost ses- 
sile ; berry or drupe l-seeoed. (snow ball, 
aheep-beny, high cranberry.) 

SAMBV'cira. Calyx 5-parted or 5-cleft, 
small ; ooroDa sub-urceolated. 5-cleft ; stig- 
ma minute, sessile ; beny globose, Icelled, 



B. Fhwera inferior. 

Ebvs. Calvx 5-parted ; petals 5; berr^ 
I -seeded, small, sob-globolar. (sumach, poi- 
son-ivy.) 

Qja?hile'a. Cal^ 5-parted, ook>red; 
peuls 5 on the maigin of a glandular 5-an- 
gled disk ; capsules inflated, connate ; nuts 
globular and cicatriaed, 1 or 3 remaining in 
each capsule, thoush several appear as ru- 
diments while in bloom, (bladder-nut) 

LxPu'Rorx'TAJLoii. Calyx 5-partad ; p•^ 

25 



I als 5, resemblinr scalfis, fanerted into the 
calvx; c:i|isi:l«* free near Uie soromit. !• 
celled, 1-valved. 8. 

ORDKR IV. TETRAGTIVIA. 

Parnas^sia Calyx inferior, permanent, 
5-parted ; corolla 5-petalled : nectaries 5- 
fringed, with stamen like divisions ; stig- 
mas sessile ; capsole 4-valved, I or 2-cellcil ; 
seed membranaeeoos-roargined. (parnai^ 
sus grass, flowering pUntam.) 

ORDKR V. PIRTAGTICIA. 

Ara'lia. Urobellets involacred ; pen- 
anth 5-toothed. superior; petals 5; stigmas 
sessile. sub-globo««e ; beny crowned, 5- 
celled; celbi 1- seeded, (spikenard, wild- 
sarsaparilla^ 

Li RUM. Cahrx Sleaved or 5 parted. per- 
manent; corolla 5-petalled, inferior, with 
claws; capsule 5 or 10-valved, 10-celled; 
seeds solitary, ovate, c<}ropre«Med ; filaments 
spreading or united at the base, (flax.) 

SiBBAi.'^DiA. Calyx lO^left, with tlie al- 
ternating segments narrower ; petals 5, in- 
serted iu-the calyx ; styles attached to the 
germ laterally ; nuts " ^a the bottom of the 
calvx. 

8tat"icx. Calyx funnel-forra, plaited, 
scarious; petals 5 ; stamens inserted on the 
petals ; styles 5 ; flowers in spikes or heads; 
capsule 1 -seeded, without valves. 

ORDKR VI. HKXAOTKIA. 

Dros^'kra. Calyx inferior, deeply 5 cleft, 
permanent; petals 5. marescent; anthers 
adncte ; stvles 6, or 1 det*ply divided ; cap- 
sule round, 1 or 3-celled, manvseedea, 
valves equalling the number of stigmas. 
(t«niidew.) The leaves of all the species 
are beset with glandular hairs resembling 
dew. 

ORDER Kit. POLTGTiriA. 

Xarthorhi'za. Calyx 0; petals 5; nec- 
taries 5, pedicelled ; capsule naif Svalved, 
1-seeded. about 5 in number (yellow-root) 

Mtosu'rus. Calyx inferior, of few, lan- 
ceolate, colored st^pals ; petals 5, wiUi tu- 
bular, honey-beariog claws; filaments as 
long as the calyx ; calyx spurred at the 
base. 

CLASS VL HEXANDBIA. 

ORDKR I. MOiroaTRlA. 

A. FTotcert eomplele, having a ealyx and 

corolla, 

TRADKSCAif^'TiA. Cslyx inferior. 3-leav- 
ed ; corolla 3 petalled ; filaments with joint- 
ed beardti ; capsules 3-celled, many-seeded, 
(spider-wort) 

Leon"tick. CAUf.oPHTLLUM.' Calyx of 
3-6 sepals, naked externally ; petals 6, un- 
guicnlate, wiUi a scale on each claw^ ; ova- 
ry superior, ventricose ohovoid. obliquely 
beaked ; seeds 2-4. globose, inserted in the 
bottom of the capsaie. which is ruptured at 
an early period. 

Bkr"bkris. Calyx inferior, 6-Ieaved; 
petals 6. with 3 glands at the claw of each ; 
style 0; berry 1-ceUad, 9 or 4seeded; stig 
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maaiobJlieate; HsoMMipiiBfapoo being 
irriuted. (bmrbeny.) 

Cucu'MB. Calyx 4-leaTed, inferior: petr 
ak 4, aflr«iMliog to one aide ; glaiuU 3, one 
ai each aiuoate divisioo of the calyx, ex- 
cept the loweaC; ataoMna from 6 to 90. or 
more ; capaile itipid or ■ewile, aQiqne-Hke, 
often 1 -ceiled. S-vahred. Doea not belooff 
to the claaa TetradynamU by ita nataral 
or artificial charadera. It baa no nhqtte^ 
tlioag^ the capaale appeara, like a ailiqae, 
oiitil it ia opened, (faue moatard.) 

GTHANDRop'^tis. Sepala 4. diatioct, 
apraaditia; petala 4; reoeptacle linear, 
etou^^ated ; giamena with the lower part of 
tbe Klameuta, adnate to the receptacle tU 
wliole length ; pod linear-obkMig, raiaed on 
a loiig Btipe. which rtaea from the top of the 
rtci-ptacle. 

IsuMs'ait. Sepala 4. onited bek>w, aome- 
whut Kpreading. mareaoent ; petala 4. ob- 
lohi^, fleM»ile. regolar; reoeptacle fleahy, 
aab hemiaphericaf, prodooed into a amall 
dilated appendage on the upper aide ; lAa- 
meua equal, mocb exaerted ; capaule large, 
obovate, elliptical, coriaceona. indehiMceut. 
atipitale. crowned with the veiy ■faort aab- 
olale s^le ; aeeda aeveral, Tory large, 
amooth. 

Lboh^tici. Calyx of 6 aepala, cadocooa; 
|»ctala 6. haYiog a acale at the base ; uecta- 
riea 5, tnaeiled apon the clawa of petala ; 
anthera adoate to the filamenta, 2-cened. 
(pappuof-e root| 

Fur^Nuji. Ciiiyx miunte, 6H:left; corolla 
aab-rotHtti, imiiiopetalouH, 6 parted; berry 
6 aecded. (wiuter berry.) 

Flocr"kia. Calyx sieaved ; peult 3, 
■horter than the aepala ; aeeda 3 or 3, aupe- 
rior. ■ 

Tillakd'^sia. Calyx 3-cleft, aab couyo- 
late, permanent ; coroUa 3-clelt, bvU furtn, 
aomewhat tabular; capaale 1 to 3-ceUed; 
aeed oomoae. 

Diputl"lla. Sepala 3, cadocooa ; petals 
6. oppoaite tbe diriaiooa of tbe calvx ; an- 
thera adhering to the filamenta; beny 1- 
oelled ; aeeda 9 or 3, roondiah. 

B. Flowen utmimg from a tpatka. 

AHitBTL'^Lia. Corolla aoperior, 6-peta]- 
led, oneijoal ; filamenta oneqoal, declined, 
inaerted m the throat of the tabe. (atamaak 
lily.) S. 

Al"lii7m. Bpatha many-fiowered ; corol- 
la inferior, 6parted. rery deeplY divided ; 
diviaiona ovate, apreading; capaale 3-oelled. 
3-valved. maiiy -seeded ; flowera in doae 
ambela or heada. (leek, garlic onion, 
cives.) 

HTPOX"it. Glome-like apatha S-valved; 
corolla aoperior. 6 parted, permanent ; cap- 
aule doaguied, narrow at toe base. 3-ceiled. 
many -seeded ; seed ronndiali. (dtar-grasa.) 

Pumtkok'ria. CoruUa iuferior, 6 cl«$it 3- 
lipped, with 3 longitudinal perforationa be- 
krw ; capttule with utriclea. fleshy, 3-ceUed. 
many-seeded ; stameua, commonly insert- 
ed on the tip. and 3 on the tube uf the co- 
rollai. (pickerel w^eod.) 

Pancoa'tidm. Flower (knnel-abaped. 



wkh a hMig tabe ; nectary ISdeA, beariof 
tbestameiM. S. 

BttoDiM'A. CoroHa inferior. beU-fiyrm. 6- 
parted ; ftlamwila iiMetled in the throat of 
the corolla ; germ pedioelied ; capaale 3- 
oelled, many-aeede^ 8. 

Cki'vum. CoraUa aoperior, foanel lbr«. 
half 6-cleft, tabe filiform; border apread- 
ing, recarved; ae g i nc i H a aabolote, chan- 
neled; filamenta inaarted cm tbe throat of 
the ooroUa, aeparate. 8. 

Oai^k^thcs. Petala 3. concave, aope- 
rior: neotariea (or inner petala) 3. anttll, 
emarginatoi stigma aimple. (aaowdrop.) 



NABCif^aui. Corolla beD-fona. 1 leafed 
apreading, 6-parted. or6-petalled. equal, an 
perior; nectary bell-form, l-leafed« eodo- 
aing the itamena (jooqoil, dailbdiL) Rx. 

C. FTowert wiik a timfle, eoroOa-Uke, pen- 

anUi. 

AuE'TRia. Corolla tnbolar-ovate. 6-cleft 
wrinkled : atamena inaerted apoo the ori- 
fice; style 3-aided. 3- parted : calyx half sa- 
perior, 3-eelled. manv-aeeded. (folae aloe.) 

Loraio'UL Corolla 6-cieft, peroiaCeut. 
wooUy, bearded inaide ; ontben erect; fil- 
amenta naked; atigma mmpiei capaale 
opening at tbe aommiL 

Aga'vk. CoroUa aoperior. tabolar. fsa- 
nd-form, 6-parted ; stamena longer than tbm 
corolla, erect ; capaole jtriangolar, many* 
aeeded. X 

PuALAH^oiiTM. Coroua inferior, 6-petal- 
led. apreading; filameitfa amooth; capaale 
ovato ; aeeda angolar. 

NARTur'ciDii. Corolla 6parted. color- 
ed ; filamenta hairv; capaole prismatic, 
celled ; aeed appmoaged ateocoend. (fel 
aaphodeL) 

Stkepto'pus. Corolla 6-cleft, c3rKndrical, 
ae^ments with a nectariferooa pore at the 
ba«e; anthera longer than the filamenta; 
Ktigma very sbcwt; berry aob-gioboae, 
smooth, 3-ceiled ; aeeda few. 

U£MSROcal''li8. Corolla 6-pailed, tabu- 
lar, funnel-form; stamena dedbed ; ati^:aia 
small, aimploi aomevriiat villoae. (day-ldy.) 
Kx. 

ORViTiiOG''ALCii. Corolla 6-petaIled. hi- 
ferior, ered^ permaneut. ^reading above 
tbe middle ; filamenta dilated, or aobolale 
at the baae; capaole roondidi, ani^ed,;3- 
celled : aeed roondiah. naked, (ator of 
Bethlehem.) 

LiL^iUM. Corolla Ifliaceooa, inferior, 6- 
petalled; petala with a lougitodinal line 
from the middle to the base; atameoa 
ahortor Umo the sQ^le ; stigma oodivided ; 
capaole aob-triangolar. with the valvea 
connected by haira croaaing aa in a aieve. 
(Uly.) 

CLtifTo'viA. Perianth 6-parted. campan- 
olate; atamena 6, inserted at the base; 
style compressed ; stigma 2-lobed. com- 
pressed : berry 2 celled, cells mauyttfeded. 

fiRTTURi/NiUM. CoroIU Hliaceooii, infe- 
rior, 6-petalled ; petala reflexed. having f 
porea and 3 tobercle-form nectaries at the 
baae of the 3 inner, akemate petala ; Cttp> 
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■ole mnewhat idped: Keda ormte. (dog- 
tooth riolet, or ftdoer-tongve.) 

Uvula'ria. CoroUa inferior, 6-peC«ned. 
with ft nectftriferoos boDow it the baae of 
each petal ; fiUmenta vety ■hort, growing 
to the asthera ; atigmaa reflex ; capaale 3- 
coruered, S-ceUed. S-vahred, with tranavene 
partiUooa ; teeda many, aob-globoae, ariOed 
at the hilam. (bellwoft) 

COMTAIXA^RIA. [SlIILACl'irA, POLTOOIT- 

a^TOM, DRACiB'ifA!] CoToUa inferior. C- 
deft; berry globoae, S-celled, q»otted be- 
fore ripening. (Solomon's teaL) 

AtPAR''AOU8. Corolla inferior, 6-parted, 
erect, the three inner divinona reflexed at 
the apex ; Kyle Tory ihort ; itigmaa 3 ; ber- 
ry 3-ceUed, cella S-teeded. (aaparagoa.) 

PoLTAir^'rHxa. Corolla fiinnel-form, in- 
cnnred; filaments inserted in the tluoat; 
atigma 3-cleft; aerm within the bottom of 
the ooroUa. (toberase.) £x. 

Htacm'^thus. Corolla roandish or bell- 
form, eqaal, 6-cleft ; 3 nectarifieroos pores 
at the top of the germ ; stimens inserted in 
the middle of the corolla; cells somewhat 
> seeded, (hyaduth.) Ex. 

Tv'LiPA. Corolla 6-petalled, lillaoeoaa: 
style 0; stigma thick; capaale oblong, 3- 
sided. (tohp.) £x. 

AtPBODrLUS. Corolla 6-parted, spread- 
ing; nectary oorering the aerm with 5- 
▼alvea. (king's-spear. or asphodel.) Bx. 

Yvc^'CA. Corolla inferior, bell form ; style 
; capaale oblong, 3-oelled. opening at the 
■ommit; seeds flat (Adam's needle.) 8. 

FRiTiLLA'RiA.Coro]la inferior, 6 petalled, 
bell-form, with a nectariferoos cavity abo^e 
the claw of eadi; stamens of the length of 
the oon^ ; aeeds flat, (crown imperiaLj 8. 

SciL^'LA. CoroUa 6petalled, spreading, 
cadoooos ; filament thr^-fbno, attached io 
the base of the petala. (sqaills.) 8. 

C Flowen wiik a sitigle, calvx4ike peri- 
antk, wiUumt atpatlka. 

A'coRUS. Receptacle spadix-like, cylin- 
dric, covered with florets ; calyx 6 parted, 
naked ; corolla (or calyx 0, corolla 6 part- 
ed or 6 petalled); style 0; stigma small; 
capsnle 3ceDed, 3-8eeded. (sweet flae.) 

Jl7it^cut. Glome oroater calyx 2-valved ; 
perianth inferior, 6-Ieaved, glame-like, per- 
manent ; stigmas 3 ; capsole 1 or 3-celled. 
3-Tahred, many-seeded ; seeds attached to a 
partition in the middle of each ^alve. (rodi- 
grass, bolrosb.) 

ORor^TiUM. Spadix cylindrical, crowded 
with flowers; perianth 6-petalled, naked; 
stigma 0; capsole bladder-like, 1-seeded. 
Cflowering arum.) 

Luzu'LA. Perianth 6-parted, glamaceoos; 
capsole soperior, 3-oellea, 3valved ; cells 1- 
•kseded. (false nash-grass.) 

ORDSR 11. OIOTIIIA. 

Ort'za. Calyx-glome Svalved, 1-flow- 
ered ; corolla 9-Talved, adhering to the seed, 
(rice,) Ex. 

Oxt'ria. Perianth afanple, 4 sepaUed, 9 
fanier ones largeeit; oorc^ none; nnt 3-«i- 
ied. with s broad nK:mbranaceoas margin ; 
8 to §i atigma large, plomoaa. 



Nec^tbu. Calyx inferidr, 6-sepalled : <•«> 
roUa none ; carpels 3, not opening. Calyx 
considered as 6-parted, 3 inner dinsions pet- 
al-like, obtnse, and smaller ; capaale bladder- 
like, I or 9-celled, 1 or S-seeded. 

OROXR in. TRIOTNIA. 

Vsra'trum. Poly^amoas; calyx 0; co- 
rolla 6parted, expandmg ; segments sessile, 
withoat klands ; stamens inserted upon the 
receptacle; capanW 3, onited, many-seed- 
ed. 

Tril''lii7M. Calyx 3-leaTed, inferior, 
spreading ; corolla 3'petalled ; styles ; stig- 
maa 3 ; beny 3-cellea, many-seeded, (felse 
wake-robin.) 

Ru'mkx. Calyx 3-1eaved ; petala 3, valTO- 
Uke, converging (or calyx 6-sepalled. and 
ooroDa OJ ; stigmas many-cleft ; seed 1, na- 
ked, 3-8iaed. (dock, field sorrel.) 

MKLAir'^THiuii. Polygamoos; perianth 
rotate, 6-parted ; aliments with 3 glands at 
the base of each ; claws staminiferoos; cap- 
sale sub-ovate, 3-celled ; apex 3-cleft ; seeda 
many, membranaceoas^ winged, (black- 
flower.) 

ZiGADi'icus. Perianth 6-ieaved« colored, 
spreading, with S glands above the narrow 
Mse of each leaf; stamens inserted in con- 
tact wi& the germ; capsnle 3-celled, many- 

HxLo'iciAS. Perianth 6-parted, spreading, 
^tboot glands ; styles 3, distinct ; capsnle 
3-celled, 3-borned ; cells few-seeded. 

Xerophtl'^lum. Perianth sab-rotate, 
deeply 6 parted ; stigmas 3, revolate ; cap- 
sale sub-globose, 3-ceUed; cells 8-seeded, 
opening at the top. 

Tofixl^'dia. Perianth 6-parted, with a 
small 3-parted involucre; capsule 3 to 6- 
oelled ; cells many -seeded. 

ScuEUCUZE'RiA PeriftOth 6-parted ; an- 
tliers linear ; stigmas sessile, lateral ; capsule 
inflated. 5}-valved, 1 to S-seeded. 

Triolo'chiic. Perianth of 6 deciduoua 
leaves, 3 inserted above the rest; stamens 
very short ; capsules 3 to 6, united by a lon- 
gitudinal receptacle, (arrow-grass.) 

Msdeo'la. Gtro'mea. Periantn 6-part- 
ed, revolute ; stigmas 3-divaricate, unit^ at 
the base; berry 3-celled; cells 3 to 6-seeded. 
(Indian cucumber.) 

Sa'bal. Flower* perfect; spathas par- 
tial ; filaments five, tnickened at the base ; 
1 to 3-seeded, seeds bony, (felse ^-palm.) 
8, 

Ch AM je'rops. Flowers polygamoas ; spa- 
tha compressed ; spadix brandied ; perianth 
3-partea ; corolla 3 petalled ; filaments partly 
united ; drupe 3-ceUed, 3 of them often emp- 
ty. The Btaminate flowers grow on distinct 
planta. (fan palm.) 8. 

CkjJ'ocuoWtVB. Corolla 6-parted, spread- 
ing, 3 inner segments larger, witii the upper 
side woolly ; filaments short, inserted on tlie 
iNue of the petals ; anthers arrow form ; stig- 
mas reflexed ; capsule 3-c«^d. 8. 

NoliVa. CoroUa 6 parted, spreading, 
segments nearly e<iaal: styles sliort: stiff 
maa recurred; captale 3-aided, 3-oelleJ, 
seed 1. oonvax. S* 
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OROKK IIIL POLTOTIIIA. 

Alis^'ma. Oalyx 3 leaved ; petals 3 : cap 
Miles nameroiu, l-«eeded, not opening. 

CLASS VIL HEPTANDRIA 

OKDKR L MOSOUTNIA. 

Tribhta'lis. Calyx 7 leaved ; corulk 7 
parted, equal, Oat; berry joit<eleM, 1 celled, 
many needed ; namber of ataniens variable, 
(chick- wintcrjpiecn.) 

A'scuLUS. Cahrx inflated, 4 or 5-tootbed ; 
corolla 4 or 5-petaUed, iuferled oo tlie calyx, { 
imeqaal, pobescent : capmile 3-ceUcd ; tieeda 
large, lolitary, dieiitnut-fiDrm. (horae-cheiit* 
not) 8. 

ORDER III. TRIOTMU. 

FRANKK'ifU. Sepala 5, united in a fVir- 
rowed tube, penristeuU equal ; petals ^ uu- 
guiculate, ^tb appeodage« at tbe baae of 
Uie limb ; capwile I-cuUed, many -needed. i5'. 

ORDKR IT. TXTRAGTlflA. 

Bauro'rcs. Calyx in an anient or iipike, 
with l-flo%vered ficalen; corolla 0; antlient | 
adnate to the filamenta ; gemu 4 ; berriea or 
capaule* 4, l-oeeded; wtametw 6, 7, 8, or 
(lizardtaiL) I 

CLASS VUL OCTANDEIA. 

ORDER I. MOIfOOTlflA. 

A. Fhtpen mperior, 

Raxx^iA. Calyx ventricose ovale at the 

lae, limb 4-cleft ; petal* 4, ovate ; capmile 
faidaded in the caixyx, 4-cellud ; seedn nu 
metons, oochlcate. (deergnuw.) 

Oau'ra. Calyx 4-cleft, tabular; corolla 
4-petalled, ascending toMrard the upper side ; 
nut 4-oomered, seeded. (Virginian looae- 
Mrife.) 

(Eiro'THSRA. Calvx 4 deft, tubular, ca- 
docons, divisions defected ; petals 4, inserts 
ed on the calyx; stigma 4-cIeft ; capsule 4- 
oeUed, 4valved ; seeds not fbathovd, affixed 
to a central 4-sided columella (scabii^ or 
•vening-primrose. ) 

£pilo'bidm. Calyx 4-cleft, tubular; co- 
rolla 1-petalled ; capsule oblong and of great 
lenffth; seeds feathered. (wiUowherb.) 

OxTCOC^'cus. Calyx superior, 4 toothed ; 
ooroUa 4-parted, the divisions sub-linear, 
revolute ; filaments converging ; anthers tu* 
bular, 9-partod, berry many-seeded, (cran- 
berry.) 

Fu'scRsiA. Calyx fbnnel-fcnn, colored, 
•uperior, caducous; petals (or nectaries) 4, 
sitting in the throat of the cal^ alternating 
with Its divisions ; stigma 4 -sided, capitate ; 
berry obbng, 4 -celled; seeds numerous, 
(ear-drop.) 

ClarkSa. Calvx 4-cleft, tubular; corolla 
4-petaUed, 3 lobeu, cruciform; petals with 
claws; stamens 4 ; stigma petal-like, 4 lobed ; 
capsule 4-oelled. (beautiful clarkia, fidse 
tree-primrose.) 8. 

B. Flowert tnftnor, 

MxifiiK'siA. Calyx deeply S^left; corol- 
la 1-petalled, ovate, 4 to 5-cleft; stamens in- 
serted imo the receptacle ; capsule 4^3elled ; 
obleog. I 




Dir'Va. Pi*rlantfi nnlorBd. campanttlcm 
htirrter obr«olete ; stament* unequal, exacrted, 
berry I -needed, (leather- wood.) 

Jr.rpKiiso'iciA. Cal)'x 4sepsJ]ed; pc^ala 
8 ; capHolv obo^ate, cqieniug below iJbe top. 
(twin leaf) 

DoD</iiJ£A. Sepals 4, decftdi 
: style 1, fililbnn. 

A'CKR. Polygamoos (i 
droos) ; eatyx 5-clefti corolla 4 or 
or wanting; »«mansS, united at 
1-seeded, often 1 mdimeut of a seed, {i 

Kri'ca. Calyx 4 leaved, pennanent ; 
rolla 4^1eft, p er ina ii rnl ; fllameota iiisifitiriil 
on the receptacle ; anthers bifid ; capralea 
membranaceous, 4 to d^seUed, the partitkH« 
form the margins of the valves ; seeds many 
ui each cell (heath.) Ex. 

Daph'^nb. Calvx 0; ooroDa 
ering, inclndiug the stamrns; drupe 
ed. (meaereon.) Ex. 

Trupjbo'lvm. Calyx 4 or 5-cleft, colonodL 
spurred ; petak 4 or 5, unequal ; nots leath- 
ery, snlcsle. (nasUnrtion.) Ex. 

Elliot^tia. Calyx 4-toolhed, inferiari 
corolla deeply 4-parted; stigma oapilata. 
(fldse-spiked alder.) 8. 

Amitris. Fk>werBperfect;ealyx4-too^ 
ed ; petals wedge-farm, longer than the m^ 
germ l«celled ; stigma 



ORDER IL DIGTHIA. 

CuRTsospLx'NiUM. Cslyx superior, 4 or 
5<Jeft,cobred; coraOaO; capanle 2beakad» 
1 -celled, many-seeded, (golden saadfiageu 
water-carpet) 

ORDER III. TRIOTiriA. 

Pol^'tooNdm. Ctlyx inferior, 5-parted, 
colored ; corolla ; seed 1, angular, coverod 
with the calyx; stamens and pistils vaiy in 
number. The calyx in some species migfal 
be taken for a corolla. (knoC-gna^ w8Ut> 
pepper, buck-vriieat, heart's eaae.} 

Bri;ricu''ia. Calyx tubular, inflated. 5- 
deft, angular at the base ; ooroQa ; stylet 
short; stigma 3-cleft; seed 1; stamens 8 to 
10. 

Sapir^dds. Calyx of 4 sepals; ooroQaof 
4 petals ; capsule fleshy, ventrioose. (soap> 
bwy.) 

Cardiosper'^iiuii. Calyx 4-sepaIled; pet- 
als 4 ; nectary 4-leaved, uncoual ; capsole 
membranaceous, inflated, 3-lobed, 3-odIed ; 
seeds round, marked at the hilum with a 
heart-farmed spot, (heart-seed.) 8* 

ORDER IV. TETRAOTRIA. 

Adoz'^a. Calyx inferiw, 9 or 3-cleft ; oo> 
n^ 4 or 5-cleft ; berry 1-cdled, 4 or 5-seed- 
ed, attached to the calyx; flowers lateral 
stamens 8 to 10. 8. 

Brtophtl'^lom. Sepals 4 ; petals 4, ooa> 
nate into a cylinder; seeds many. 

CLASS IX. ENNEANDHLA. 

order I. MOKOGTIflA. 

LacKrits. Calyx 4 to 6-parted; corolla 0. 
neetarie!* 3. each a 2-brist)ed or 2-lobed gland 
sorrouudnig the germ ; drupe 1-seeded ; Na- 
mens vary ran S to 14, but they aro geusr 
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ally in two wries of 6 eaob. with 3 of the 
iniier serieii barren, often dioBcion*. The 
calyx mav be taken fisr a oocoUa. (aaasafira^ 
■|Mce-baflL) 

ORDKR II. DIOTSflA. 

Eitio</iruM. PerianA bellfomi, S-cIeft; 
seed trianynlar, covered by the calyx; flow- 
0ra inYcdncred. 8. 

Plbi'a. Cal3rx none; corolla 8-parted, 
mpnmi^Bg ; segmentB Hnear, acate ; capanle 
roondkh, 3-angIed. Scelled, partitiona obao- 
lete; aeeda nnmerona, minate, aab-terete 
and candate, attached to the margin of the 
▼alveiu 

ORDKR III. TRIOTRIA. 

RflR'vii. Perianth 6-cleft, permanent; 
~ t to 3-aided. (rfanbarb.) 

CLASS X. DBCANDRLA. 

ORDER 1. MOROOTRIA. 

A. Flowtn potypetaUms, trreffular {mo§tif 
popMonaceoua), 

CAt^aiA. Calyx S-leared; oorbDa 5-pe- 
tailed; antheraS, lower onea beaked, and on 
longer incnrved filamenta ; legume ineml»a- 
OAceooa. (caaria.) I 

BAPTi^tiA. Calyx 4 or 5-cleft, half-way 
(aometimea 4-toothed), aomewhat 2-lipped ; 
oorolla papiliooaoeoiia ; winga of die length 
of die reflexed banner; atamena cadnoooa ; 
legome inflated, anoothtinany-aeeded. (wild 

CiR'^cia. Calyx 5-toothed, gibbooa be-' 
low; ooroDa papiUooaoeooa, wtnga longer 
tiuoi the banner; keel S-petalled; le^^nme 
oompreaaed ; aeed-bearing aotnre margmed ; 
•eeoii obovate. (Jadaa-tree.) 

SoPHo'RA. Calyx 5-tootbed; pod many- 
seeded, not winged. 8. 

Thir"mia. Calyx oblong, S-lipped, con- 
vex behind ; banner reflexM ; keel obtnae ; 
pod linear, many-aeeded. (falae Inpine.) 8. 

ViROiL^iA. Calyx 5-cleft ; petala equal ; 
fltigma beardleia ; pod compwiaaed, oblong, 
many-aeeded. 8. 

Poma'ria. Calyx tnrbtnate, 5-parted, ca- 
dncona; petala 5, with ihort clawa; filammta 
himte below ; legume 1-oc^ed, 3-aeeded. 8. 

Bhodo'ra. Calvx 5-tooCfaed ; corolla 3- 
lied, or 9-petaIled, widi the upper one 
»ly parted; atamena declined; capanle 
5-oeUed, ^-Talved, opening at the top. 

B. Fhwen polypeialout, regnlar, 

Ptro'la. Calyx 5-pai1ed ; petala 5; atylea 
longer than the atamena; anthers wiu 8 
pores at the baae before, and at the top after 
the opening of the flower; capanle !M;eUed, 
dchiaoent at the anglea near the baae. (ahia- 
lead) 

Chtmaph^ila. Calyx 5-parted; petala 5; 
•utbem beaked, with 2 porea at the baae be- 
fon% and at the top after the opening of the 
Bower; style immersed ; sdiraia thick, or- 
Incalate ; capsule S^ielled, dchiaoent at the 
au;:i€M near the aommit (prinoe'a pine, pip- 
B^^iwa.) 

Lkiophtl^'lum. Calyx 5-parted ; corolla 
flit, 5 parted or 5-petalled ; utaniena longer 

25* 




than the corolla, witli teteral aiitherF opening 
longitudinally on their imddeti; (-apFule 5- 
celled, dehiscent at the top, 5-vaIv4'd : vai\ e» 
ovate with margins iuflexed, remote, Ptmi^'ht, 
columella Bub-ovatev terete, rugose; >ccda 
small, not winged ; leavea always glabroua. 
(aleek-leaf) 

Cue'thra. Calyx 5-parted, permanent; 
corolla 5-petalled ; atyle permanent ; rtigma 
short, 3-<^ft ; capaule 3-celled, 3-valved. en- 
doaed by the ca^rx. Spiked, (sweet pep- 
per-bnah.) 

Bu'ta. Calyx 5-parted ; petals concave , 
receptacle surrounded bv 10 nectariferous 
dota ; capsule lobed ; petala sometinies 4, and 
atamena 8. jrue.) Bx. 

Lx^DUM. Calyx minute, 5.toothed ; corol- 
la 5-petaUed, spreading ; stamens exserted ; 
anthers opening bv 2 terminal pores ; cap- 
anle sub ovate, 5-ouled, 5-valved, opening at 
the baae. (Labrador tea.) 

If TLOCA^RiUM. Calyx 5-toothed ; peUla 
5 ; stigma sessile ; capsule superior, wmged, 
3-ceUed, 1-aeedeid, seed auoulata. (buck- 
wheat-tree.) 8. 

Ms^LiA. Calyx minute. 5-parted; petala 
5; nectary 10-toothed, ^linoric; drupe 5- 
oelled, 5-seeded. (pride of China.) S. 

Jvmi^MV, Calyx 4 or 5-parted, superior, 
persistent; petals 4 or 5, ovate; capsule 
many-seedea, seeds minute. 8. 

Swiite'h lA. Calyx 5-cleft ; petals 5 ; cap- 
anle 5-oeUed, openmg at die baae, woody ; 
aeeda winged, (mabogany-tiee.) 8. 

Trib^'itlus. Calyx 5-parted; petala 5, 
qireading; atylesnone; stigma purtly 5-cleft; 
capsules snnerally 5, gibboua, aub-spinoae^ 
3 or 3-seeaed. (caltrops.) 8. 

Proso'pis. Calyx henuapherical, 4-tooth- 
ed; petala 5, lance-linear, recurved at the 
apex; filamenta capillary, adnate at the 
baae; stigma smple; l^nme long, many- 
aeeded. 8, 

Limnan"trx8. Sepala 5, vnited at the 
base; petala 5, cuneifiorm, retuse, knijser than 
the sepals ; ovariea 5 ; styles united mto one, 
oeady to the top. 8. 

Limo'nia. ualyx 4 or 5-cleft, uroeolate, 
mareacent ; petals 4 or 5 ; stamens 8 to 10 , 
filaments distinct, subulate ; anthera cordate^ 
oblong ; receptacle elevated, forming a short 
stipe to the ovary ; style 1 ; stigma aome- 
what lobed; fruit orange-form, 4 or 5-celled, 
or, by abortive growth, fewer; aeeda aolita- 
ly in each cell. 

DioniE'A. Calvx 5-parted or 5-leaved; 
petala 5; stigma ningea; capanle roundislv 
gibbous, 1-celled, many-aeeded ; petala aome- 
tmea 6. (Venus' fly-trap.) 8. 

C. Flowen manopetalo ui . 

Arbi7'tu8. Calyx inferior, 5-parted, mi- 
nute; corolla ovate, pellucid at the base; 
border aimJl, 5.cleft, revolute; filamenta 
hahy ; berry 5-oelled- jbear-beny^ 

Bpioje'a. Cahrx double, outer 3leaved. 
inner 5-parted (or calyx 5-parted, with 3 
bracta) ; corolla aalver-form ; bonier 5- part- 
ed, apreading ; tube villoee witlnn : capKole 
5-celled, many-aeedrtd ; receptacle 5-parUHl 
(trailing arbutus) 
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GAi/LTHK'iiiii. C«lyx Inferior, double, 
Diiurr a It-aved. inner 5 cleft (or calyx 5-cleft, 
with i hrwclB) ; corolla ovate ; border small, 
Srieft. revolute; filaments hau7; recepu 
de 10 toothed (or witfi a lO^pointed necta- 
ry); capmle 5-oeUed. inveated with the 
bcrrylike calyx, (spicy wintergreen.) 

VACCiit"iuii. Cafyx sapenor, 5-tootbed 
or 5-parted ; corolla bell or pitcher form, 5- 
clcft, the diviAons reflexed; filaments in- 
serted on the germ with the coroUa; berry 
4 or ^celled, many-seeded. The foreign 
gnedee are somethnes octandroos. (wbor- 
tlebenry.) ^ , 

A(CDitoM''XDA. [Ltokia.] Cahrx 5^pan- 
ed or 5-tootbed, tnferior; corolla ornte, 
loondish or snb-cyKndric, with a S^Jeft, re- 
fiexed month; oapsole 5K?elled, 5-valved, 
with partitions contrary; stamens some- 
times 8. (white-bash, leatherleaH) 

K A l"ii ia. Calyx 5^parted ; corolla whed- 
salver-fonn, with 10 boms beneath and 10 
cavities wi&in, containing the anthers nntfl 
the poUen is mature; capmle 5-odled, many- 

weeSed. (laoreL) 

RHODODBK^'DRAir. Cslyx 5 parted ; co- 
rolla S-deft, somewhat fbnndform and ob- 
lique ; stamens dedining, yarytn^ from 5 to 
10; anthers opening by 9 termmal pores; 
capsules S^sdled, S-ralred, opening at the 
lop. (rose-bay.) 
D. Flowert vUkemt a ealfx {or wiik a cot- 

ortdpOalJiktone)! whole pUuU ietHttiie 

MoNOTRo'PA. CoroQa confusedly poly- 
petalous, permanent; petals about 5, with 
nectariferous hollows at their bases; anthers 
T«nifonn, sub-peltate, 1-celled, giving out 
poUen by 9 holes near the middle; stigma 
orbicular, not bearded ; capsule 5-celled, 6- 
valved. (bird's-nest) 

Ptkrospo'ra, Corolla 5-paited; nectary 
ovate, with a 5-toothed, reflexed margin, 
enclosing the stamens ; anthers 9-oelled, 9- 
briMtled. sub-peltate; filaments flat; style j 
short : stigma capitate; capsule sub-globoie, I 
5-celled. The nectary is considered as a 
corolla, and the corolla as a calyx, by some. 
'* But the three genera in diis section," says 
Baton, ** should be united in one, by alter- 
ing two or three words in the definition." 
(Albany beech drops.) 

MoifoTROP^'su. Corolla 5-petaUed, wMi- 
eriug ; ovate, acuminate, close nresMd to 
the nectary ; nectary bell-form, neshy ; aa- 
titers davate. 

OKDER II. DIOTNIA. 

Htdraic^oka. Calyx 5 toothed, superior; 
corolla 5-petalled ; capsule 3-celled« 2 beak- 
ed dehiscent between the beaks, (hydran- 
gea.) See Hortensia. 

Saxipra'oa. Calyx 5-parted, half supe- 
rior; coroUa 5-petaned; capsule 9-celled, 
9- beaked, opemng between the beaks, 
mauy-seedod. (saxifi-age.J 

MtTKL'^LA. Calyx Scieft, permanent; pe> 
tals 5, piunatifid, inserted mto the cdyx ; 
capsule 2-celled, 9 vslved, valves equaL 

tiAPoxA'RiA. Calyx inferior, l-leafed, ta- 




bular, 5-toothed. without scales; 
with claws ; capsule oblong, l-oelled. (i 

wort.) .. «. • 

DiAii"THDS. Calyx infimor, crfandncaiU 
l-kafed, with 4 or 8 scales at the base; po^ 
tals 5, with claws; capsule <nr l in drW l, I- 
celled, dehiscent at the top. U»ink, swecfer 

William) 

TiARXL^LA. Calyx 5-parted. pecairtent ; 

petals 5, insearted into the calyx, ongnica- 

UteToitire; capsule 1 -celled, 2-valved. 
ScLXRAH^THUS. Calyx 5<3left. with the 

■tamens inserted upon it; comlla ; capeol* 

l-cdled, covered with the calyx. 

ORDKR III. TRIOTRIA. 

SiLX'iiE. Calyx 1-leaved, tabular orco»- 
ic 5 toothed : petals 5. with daws, gcM^ 
ally crowned at the <Hnfioe ; capoule 3-oeBed, 
1 fi-toothed, many-seeded. 

Arbm a'ria. Calyx inferior, spresdinr. 5- 
leaved; petals 5, entire; capsule l-ceUed* 
msny-seeded. (sandwort) 

Cuctr'BULUS. Calyx 1-feaved, inflaled* 
Moothed; petals 5, on^uiculate ; capMile 
3-celled. . flftadder-campion.) 

StbliJ'ria. Calyx S-sepaUed ; petals & 
deeply cfeft; capsule 1 cdled, openmg wkh 
6 teedi, many-seeded- (rtarwoiti 

HoRTBir'siA. Calyx 5-toolhed, minate; 
corolla 5-Detalled; the flowers compowng 
the cyme nave a large, colored, pennanent. 

Setal-Uke 5-leaved calyx, and a minole, car 
ocous, 4 or 5-petalked coroUa; aTainena 
6,10, or IL (changeable hydmngea.) Ex. 
This plant is much altered by caltivatioo. 



ORDXR IT. TBTRAOTlfrA. 
MiCROPE'TAIX)N. [SFEKOULAS^TKniLJ 

Sepals 5, expanding ; petals 5, minate, en- 
tire, often wanting ; stigmas 4. sessile ; cap- * 
sule ovate, kmger dian the calyx, A-wwlrA 
(blind-starwort) 

OROKR T. PXItTAOTinA. 

SpiR^oula. Calyx 5-leavcd: pAale 5, 
axidivided ; capsule ovate. 5-celled, S-val v«d. 

Cbras^'ticm. Calyx S-leaved ; oetak S, 
9-deft or emarginate ; capsule l-odied. de- 
hiscent at top, lO-toothed. (mouse-ear, chirk- 

^nreed.) 

AoROSTK]i"iiA. Calyx 5-deft, prismatic 
or tabular, ocniaoeous ; petals 5, with cfaiws 
border obtuse, entire; capsule 1-eeIled. 
many-seeded, openingwith 5 teeth, (cockle.) 

Oxa'lis. Calyx permanent 5 parted ot 
S'leaved, inferior ; petals 5, cohering bv the 
claws ; capsule 5-oelled, 5-coruered« dehJs- 
oent at the comers ; seeds 2 or more in a 
ceU, ooverad with an elastic aril ; stameos 
with 5 shorter outer ones adhering at their 



Pbntho'ruii. Calyx 5 to lO^deft ; petab 
5 or ; capsules 5-pohited, 5 ccUed ; cdb 
divided transversely, many-seeded. (Vir- 
ginian orpine.) 

Sb'ddm. Calyx inferior, 5-deft ; 5 petals; 
5 neetarifero .- scales at the base of the 
germ; oapsuo^ S. (liveforever, orpiiid 
stone crap. 

Ltch'^iiis. Calyx 1-leaved. oblang, 5 
toothed ; petals 5, with daws ; the Umb 
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■DfneM'hat 2-cleft: ctpmUe 1 or 5-celled, 
^vlth M Stootbed opening, (campion.) Ex. 

ORDER X. DBCAOTNIA. 

pHTTOLAc"CA. C«lyx 0; ooTolla Spctal- 
led or S^rleft, cmlyxlike, inferior : berry 10- 
celled. 10-fleeded. (poke*weed.) 

CLASS XL IC08ANDRIA. 

ORDER L MORUOTMIA. 

Cac^tds Calyx raperior, many cleft, iln- 
brirmte ; petal* nanleroal^ in many eerie* 
ilie Uuier ones larger; st^ona nian^-defl 
berry l-celled, many •seeded, ambilicatc 
(prickJy-pear.) 

Bakto'icia. Calyx anpenor, S-cleft ; oo- 
ro^bi 10 Detailed* inserted on the calyx ; ca|^ 
■ule cylindrical, oblong, 1-celled, gunmit 
Oat. vfuvnlar, the Talves 3 to 7 ; receptacle 
Uiick; aeeda nomeroiu, oompreMed, ar- 
rauired borixontally in a double t^riea. 

Cup HE' A. Calvx biflated, tabular, 6 to IS- 
lootbed. aneqnaf. (wax boab.) 

Deco'don. Calyx bemispberic, campan- 
nlatc, 10-toothed, 5 teeth longer and spread* 
big; petals 5, nndolate; caprale covered 
with the calyx, 3-celled, 3 valved. 

Ltth'^rum. Calyx cylindric, striate ; 8 to 
19 toothed ; petals 4 to 6, eqoal, inserted on 
the calyx ; stamens as many, or twice as 
many, as the petals, sometimes fewer ; cap- 
sule 2-ceUcd, many-seeded, (milk-willow 
herb.) 

Pru'nus. Calyx inferior, 5-toothed ; co- 
rolla 5-petallcd; drupe pvate or oblong, 
fleshy, very smooth, covered with grayiso 
dost; patamen compressed, acute at both 
eods, subsulcate at the margin, elsewhere 
■nooth. (plum.) 

Cer'^asus. Drupe globose or nmbilicate 
tX base, fleshy, very smooth, destitute of 
gray powder; nucleus sub-globose, smooth, 
(cherry.) 

Mentzb'lia. Calyx 5-cleft, superior, ca- 
ducous : petals 5 ; capsule l.celled, 3-valved, 
cylindric, 3 to 6 seeded ; leaves oblong, ar- 
ranged longitudinal I V. S. 

Decuma RiA. Calyx superior, 8 to 10- 
deft ; petals 8 to 10 ; cuMule 7 to 9-celled, 
numy -seeded, seeds subulate, minute, i^f. 

Curtsobala'nus. Calvx inferior, 5-cleft ; 
petebS; sQrle lateral; drupe prune form; 
not 5-grooved, 5-valvcd. 1-seeded. S. 

Tioa'rba. Calyx inferior, 5-clcft ; petab 
B ; capsule oblong, acnminate,pabesoent, 1- 
'peeded. S. 

Mtr'^tus. Calyx superior, 5-cleft; petab 
5 ; henry 9 or 3ceUed, many becdod. (myr- 
da) Ex. 

AMT</'DALr8. Calyx 5-cleft, inferior; pe- 
tab 5; drupe has a perforated putamen; 
flowers spsnfe (peacn.) Ex. 

PuRSH^'iA. Calyx tubular, cleft into 5 
tnrate. obtuse lobea ; petab 5-obovate, un- 
ffuicubte. irseited in tne mouth of the oa- 
fyx^ with tfS (itamens; germ oblong, full 
fbped, glandular- pubescent, tapering into a 
euDulote s^le; stigma pubescent, lateral, 
almost as long as the style. H. 

Akmboia'ca. Flowers sfMsile ; calyx 5- 
clell, infenur; p«4ab5; drupe fleshy, pu- 



bescent; putamen with one roarghi acute 
and the other obtuse, furrowed both sides, 
(apricot) Ex. 

Pu'kica. Calyx 5-cleft, sunerior; petab 
5: pome or berry many-cellea, many-seed 
ed;roceptai>b parietal; seed berried, (pome* 
granate.) Ex. 

Philadel^'prvs. Calyx 4-5-paited, su- 
perior, top-form; corolla 4 or 5-petalled; 
stvle 4-cfeft ; capsule 4-5-celled, many-seed- 
ed ; seeds ariUed. (febe syringa. or mock- 
orange.) Ex. 

ORDER II. DIOTlfIA, TO ORDER T. PXITTA- 
OTNIA, OR DI-PBNTAOTNIA. 

AoRiMo'iciA. Calyx inferior, 5-cleft or 5- 
toothed, invested with an outer lobed one; 
petab 5 ; stamens 19 ; seeds 9, in the bottom 
ol the caiyx. (agrimony.) 

CratjK'gus. Calyx superior, 5-cleft ; pe- 
tab 5 ; styles 1 to 5 : beny mealy ; seeds 9 
to 5, bony, ftbom budi.) 

Aro'ria. Calyx superior, 5-toothed ; pe- 
tab 5 ; fruit poroaceous ; beny 5 or 10-oeU- 
M' celb 1 or 9 seeded ; seeds cartilaginous, 
(shad-flower, choke bernr.) 

Pt'rus. Calyx 5-cleft, superior ; corolla 
5-petalled; pome 5-ceIled, many'seeded; 
seed compressed, ovate, (pear, appb^ 
quince.) 

BpiRiB'A. Calyx 5-cleft, inferior, spread- 
ing ; COToUa 5-petalled ; petab equal, round- 
ish ; stamens numerous, exsert ; capsules 3 
to 19, 9-valved within, each 1 to ^seeded, 
(steeple-bush, hard-back.) 

Sesu'vium. Calyx 5-parted, colored ; pe- 
tab ; stigmas 3 to 6 ; capsule superior, 3 
to 5-oellea, opening circulariy, many-seed- 
ed. 

Gilue'nia. Calyx tubular, beH-form, con- 
tracted at the mouth, 5-cleft ; petab 5, lin- 
ear-lanceolate, somewhat unequal, coarctato 
at the cbws ; stamens 10 to 15 included ; 
stylM 5, contiguous; stigmas capitate; 
capsule 5-ceUed; ceOs 9-seeded. (Indian 
physic.) 

Sor'^bus. Calyx 5-cIeft: petab 5; styles 
9 or 3 ; beny inferior, farinaceous, wiu 3 
cartibginous seeds, (mountain aidi.) 

Fothergil"la. Calyx inferior, truncate, 
obsoletely crenate ; corolla ; germ 9-cleft ; 
styles 9 ; capsule 9-lobed, 9-celled ; seeds 
brown, solitary. 

Mes^pilus. Calyx superior, 5-cleft, di- 
visions serrate ; coroUa 5-petalled ; styles 9 
to 5 ; drupe 9 to 5-seeded ; seeds bony. Ex. 

MssEMBRTAif^'TMEMUM. Calyx superioT, 
5-cleft; petab numerous, linear, cohering at 
the base -, capsule fleshy, many seeded, tur 
binate. (iceplant) Ex. 

ORDER XII. POLTOTNIA. 

Ro'SA. Calyx urn-form, inferior, 5-cleft, 
fleshy, contracted toward the top ; petab 5 ; 
seeds numerous, bristly, fixed to the sides 
o{ the calyx within. A j^nus remarkable 
for the multiplication of its petab by rich 
culture, (rose.) 

RUBUS. Calyx S-cIcft, inferior; corolb 
5-petaUed ; piirtils numerous ; berry couj- 
posed of many juicy 1 seeded acaies on a 
dry receptacle, (raspbony, bbcklierry.) 
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Gs'UH, Catyx inferior, 10 cleft, 5 alter- 
Mfe diviakMM mailer; ooroUa 5-petalled; 
aeeda with a bent awn ; receptacle cohim- 
nar, iriUooa. (avena, or herb benneC) 

Bttl'^ifits Calyx inferior, 5 cleft, diiria- 
iooa eqnal ; petal* 5, oral, dktant t ftamena 
pennanent, on a rlandolar ring ; aeedacoati- 
mtmod, ovate, gtabrooa, with arattmng pn- 
beaoence, Mb maripned ; receptacle oolani- 
nar, villoae, beoooung elongated ; a wna ge> 
nicolate. 

Poteictil''la. Oal^ flat, inferior, 10- 
deft, 5 alternate divisiona ■mailer; corolla 
5-petalled; petals ronndiflh or obovate; 
■eeda awnleoi, roondiah, rogoae, fixed to a 
dry. amall receptacle, (fire finger, cinqne- 




u 



') 

SiBVKR^'siA. Calyx with a concave tnbe, 
and 5 deft limb, and 5 bracts oattdde ; pe- 
tals 5; caqieU nnmeroas, caudate; style 
persistent ; seeds asceudinff. 

Fraoa'ria. Cal>'x inferior, lO-deft, 5 al- 
ternate divisions smaller ; corolla SpetaDed ; 
receptacfe .ovate, berry-like; acmes n^ 
ked, inuneraed in the receptacle, cadncoua. 
(atrawbeny.) 

Drt'as. Calyx 8 to 9-parted, tnbe con- 
cave ; petals 8 to tf ; carpeb many, crowned 
by a terminal style. 

CALTCAir"THOS. Lobes of the calyx in 
many rows, imbricate, lanceolate, colored ; 
oofoUaO; stamens aDeqaiil;aciuca many. S, 

CLASS XII. POLYANDEIA. 

ORDKR L MONOOTiriA. 

Til'^ia. Calyx 5 or € parted. Inferior, ca- 
dneoos ; corolla 5 or 6 petalled ; captnle 5 
or 6-celled, globular, coriaceooa, deniscent 
at the baae, 1 seeded ; 4 of the cells some- 
times empty. (basM-wood«) 

CoRCUo RDS. Sepals 4 or 5 ; petals 4 or 
5, rather riiorter than the aepau, inierk>r ; 
sQrle very diort, deciduous ; stigmas 2 to 5 ; 
capsule pod like or roundish ; seeds com- 
monly numerous in each celL 

PoRTULAC^'cA. Calyx 2-cleft, inferior; 
corolla 5 petalled ; capsule 1-celled, open- 
big transversdy; oolnmella 5, fililbrm. 
(pundane.) 



ooua; corolla 4-petallcd; siliqoe like, cap 
aule l-ceUed« 3valved, linear ; seeds crest- 
ed, many, (celandine.) 

PoLANis'^u.Bee Cleo'me. 

Cis^TUS. [Helianthemum.] Sepala 5, S 
smaller; petals 5; capsule l-celled, 3-valv. 
ed ; valves septiferous in the middle, (rock- 
rose, trost-weed.) 

HuDSo'NiA. Calyx tubular, 5-parted, un- 
equal, inferior , petals A ; capsule 1-ceUed, 
3-vaIved, 1 to V-seeded. 

Tjlli'hvu. Calyx of 9 ovate aepals; pe- 
tals 5; capsule 1-ceUed. 3-valTed, maqy^ 
aeoded. 

CAU^HORur^iA. Sepals 8, raferior, persist- ^ , «.„e _^ ,—««,«,. ..p 

eut united at the base; petals 3 to 8 with- sules slliqueform. 3 valved ; seeds affixed 
ovt dsws ; stamens 4 to 15 { style short | to the marjpns ol' the ralrea. 



Daijbar^a. Ca]yx5or8-cleft,fi>ferior:|8tigmaa3. difc^iA.8faort; capsaleS-TBHod. 
enroila 5 petalled: series kmg, caducous. Si manv-seeded{ seeds tmrgid, anooA 
to » ; berry oompoaed of dry graina. (dry ahintng. 

Mkconop'sis. Petals 4 ; adgaaa 4 
rayed ; capaule prickly, 4 to ff-valved. 

Arokmo'nx. Petals 4 to 6 ; atigBim 4 I* 
7lobed ; capsule obovate, l-ceDed, opening 
at the summit by valves. {pricUj poppy..| 

SAMGUiif a'ru. Calyx cadncoua, 2-1e«Ted ; 
corolla about 8-petalled; acigma aeasSe^ 
twinned. 9-grooved -. rspsole pod-like, oraie 
l-oeUed,9-valved.Broteate«cfaeod; wlret 
eadooooa; columella S, pemaaaeot. (blood- 
root) 

OLAir'citrH. Calyx 9-aepaBed. csd 
coraUa 4-petalled ; capaole l-oeOed, 
seeds mnny. punctate. 

Poi>oPHTL''LUM. Calvx3-leaved, mimitec 
ooroUa about 9-petalled ; stigma large, cre- 
nate, searile ; berry l-ceUed, crowned widi 
the stigma, large, many-seeded ; oohunella 
1-sided, (wild mandrake.) 

AcTJ^A. [Cimcifega.] Calyx 4-leaTed. 
deddnoos ; petab 4, often wanting ; stigma 
ses sil e, capttate; berry saperior, 1-odled. 
many-aeeded ; seeds bemiq>herioid. (seek- 
laoe-weed, baneberry.) 

Macro'tu. Calyx about 44eaved. be» 
oooii^ eokired before expanding^, cadn- 
coua ; corolla many minute petals, wty c*> 
dncoos, or wanting; stigma simple, seesile, 
earring lowarda the gibboaa aide of Ae 
germ; capsule t-valved. dehiaoent at iti 
straight suture, (cohosh, blackanake-root 
bag-oane.) 

Sarraci'iiia. Calyx double, permanent 
3 or 5-leaved ; corolla 5-petalled. caducous; 
stij^ma peltate, permanent veiy larget cov. 
enng the atamens; capwile 5-oefled. S> 
▼ab«d. many-aeeded. (side-saddle flower.) 

Kv'pbar. Calyx 5 or 6-leaved; petds 
many, minute, mserted on the receptacia 
with the atamens, neotariferoos; stigma 
with a broad disk, and radiate fumiwa . aes- 
rile ; pericarp berry- like, many-celled laa- 
nyseeded. (waterlily, yellow pond-lilyj 

Ntmphjc'a. Calyx 4 to7-leaved ; corolla 
many-petalled, petals about equalling the 
length of the calvx leaves attadied to the 

Krms beneath the stamens; adnna with a 
)ad diak, marked with radialM lines ; pe- 
ricaip berry like, many-celled. mai^-aeed> 
ed. (pond4ily.) 



Chklido^nidm. Calyx S leaved, cadu-%i^^APA'vKK. Calyx 2-leaved« eaducoiu; 



obrolla 4-petalled: stigma a broad di^ 
with radiating lines; capsule l-oeOed, de> 
hiscent by pores under the permanent «ig> 
ma. (poppv.> Ex. 

The' A. Calyx 4 or S-leared ; coroOatfor 
9 petalled ; caipsnle 3-seeded. (tea.) Bx. 

GlT^'RUS. Calvx 5-cleft; petals 5, obkmg; 
filamenta dilated at the baae. ra several par 
eels ; berry 9 or 18-oelled ; potyaddpfaoaf 
(orange, lemoiiO Br- 

Chrt'skjs. Beceptacle dilated, sahre^ 
formed; limb expanding, entire; oilyi 
mitre-foorm. deciduous; corolla 4-petalle<), 
inserted by the daws in the throat of the 
receptacle, and bearing the stamen*; i*&p 
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Bbja'bu Bafa'ria. CfllyzTd^; P«- 
lak 7 ; sUiDeM 14 : capsole 7-celkMl,' luauy- 

wi8"iA. Calyx from 7 to 9-aepall«»d ; 
14 to 18; flUmenfl 14 to 16: style 
ut S-cleft; atiffUM 2-cleft; cmpMileti 3- 
called, muiy-0eeded ; seeds ahioiiig. 8. 

ORDKR II. DIGYKIA, INCLUDING ORDIR ▼. 
PINTAGTNIA. 




■^ 



BLPHnr'^iim. Calyx ; coroUa S-petal- 
Ird, nneqaal ; nectary S-deft homed be- 
hiud ; eapsales 1 or 3, pod-Hke. Ou^<*PQ>'.) 

AcoNrruM. Calyx ; petals 5, apper one 
▼shred ; nectaries 2, hooded, pedancled. re- 
carved ; capsole 3 or 5, pod nke. (monk's- 
hood.) • 

AqcriLE'orA. Calyx 0; petals 5. cada- 
cooa; nectaries 5. altematnig wHh the pe- 
tals, and terminating downwaitl in a spar- 
like nectary ; capsules 5, erect ; acuminated 
with the permanent styles, manv-fieedcd. 
By some, the nectaries are cooKMered as 
petals, and the ooroDa as a colored calyx, 
(colambine.) 

Ascr'uuM. Sepsis 4, the 9 inner larper 
ftnd cordate; petals 4; stamens scarcely 
aafted at the base. (St Peter's wort) 

Oallmo'nuji. Calyx 5-parted ; corolla 0; 
filaments namerona onited at the base; 
germ raperior. 4'sided. not winged. 8. 

&K8r DA. Perfect flower apetaloos, sor- 
nranded by several fringed, petal-like, bar- 
ren flowers; involacre spreading, many- 
leaved (mignonette.) Ex. 

Rhizothora. Calyx 4 parted; corolla 
4-parted ; stigmas 9 ; aeed 1. very long, ba«e 
fleshy. 

HrPKR^'icvH. Calyx 5-parted; diviskms 
eqaal, sob-ovate ; corolla 5»petalled ; fila- 
menta often united at the base in 3 or 5 
aeta ; styles 2 to 5 ; capsules membranaoe- 
ous, rooodish, with a namber of cells ^nal 
to the namber of styles. The bases oTthe 
fflamenta are often in groups, when they 
are not united. (St John's wort) 

Pao'nia. Calyx 5-leaved: petals 5; 
styles ; stigmas 9 or 3 ; capsules podHke. 
many-oeeded. Remarkable for the mohi- 
plicatkm of petals by rich coltare. (peony.) 

Kto^XA. Sepals 5, eoual. somewhat 
united at the base ; petals 5, deciduous, 
equal ; stamens 9 to 15, pohradelphous-par- 
eels alternating with glands; styles 3, dia- 
thk^t; capaole obkmg, iDembranaoeoo% 3- 
celled. 

Nigbl'^la. Calyx 0; petals 5; nectaries 
5, 3-cleft, within the corolla; capsules 5, 
convex, (lady-ni-tbe-green, feuiei flower.) 



Dkndroh^kcon. Sepals 9; petals 4; 
stamens numerous ; stigmas 9, sessile ; cap- 
sule pod-sbaped. furrowed ; valves l^UA. 
and coriaceous* mlmott woody, opening 
from the base to the apex; seeds rather 
large and numerous ; pyriform. smooth. 8. 

OROBR XII. POLr«TNIA. 

Afmi'NA. PoRcxt^A. Calyx 3-partcd; 
petals 6» spreading, ovate, obnng, tMlmier 



•mailer; anther* sah-seMiile; berries seve 
ral, ovate, (cuiitard ap|>le.) 

Trol'^lius. 8«>palii colored. 5 to 15, de 
ciduous. petaloid; petaU 5 tn 30. umall, 
capsules many, cyliiidriral. seswile, many- 
seeded, (gbbe-flower.) 

Htdropsl^'tis. Sepala 3 to 4 ; petals 3 
to 4; ovaries 6 to 18; seeds peudnk>iis, 
ovate, globose, (water-shield.) 

Htdras^'tis. Calyx 3-Ieaved. petaloid; 
leafeta ovate : petals ; berry compo^d of 
many 1 -seeded grains, (orange root) 

NlLirM''BinM. Calyx pelaloi<l, of 4 or 6 
sepals; petals manv, deeply immersed in 
the upper surface of a turbinate receptacle. 

h.LrcnTiL Sepala 6; petals numerous, 
in 3 series; capsules many, dinposed in a 
circle, 9-ralved, 1-aeeded. (anise-tree.) 8. 

Clbha'tis. Petala 3, 4. 5, or 6; seeds 
oomp ros s c d ; st]^Ies permanent becoming 
long, plumose tails. Some species are dioB- 
eious. (viivfai'a bower.) 

THAr.ic''TRUii. Petals 4 or 5; filamenta 
very kmg; seeds without tails, striate, 
terete. SonM species are diopcbus. (mead- 
ow-rjie.) 

Anim'^oits. Petals 5 to 9; seeds numer- 

oos, naked, ('wind-flower, rue, anemone.) 

^ Cop^'tis. Petals 5 or 6, caducous; necta* 

ries small, 5 or 6, cowled ; capsules oblonf , 

5 to 8, «iped,0tellate. beaked. many-seedM. 
(gold thread.) By some the nectaries ar« 
mif4aken for corollas, and the corollas for 
calyxes. 

Cal'^tha. Petals 5 to 9, orbicular; cap- 
sules numerous fS to 10), many-seeded, 
compressed, l-ceUed, spreadmg; nectaries 
; pifitils variable in number. (Americfli 
cowHlip.) 

Hellbbo'rds. Petals 5 or more ; nectary 
2-lfpped, tabular; capsules 5 or 6, many- 
seeded, erectiah, oompreased. (hellebore.) 
Ex. 

Maono'lia. Calyx 3-leaved ; corolla 8 to 
9-petaIled; capsalea numerous, imbricate 
on a strobile-like spike, 9-valv«d; seeds 
arilled, pendulous on long cords; beny- 
like. (magnolia, or beaver-tree.) 

Liriodbn'^drob. Calyx 3-leaved ; corol- 
la « or 9-petalled, HUaceooa ; seeds in asub- 
laneeolato samm, imbricato on a strobile- 
tike spike, (tulip tree, or white-wood.) 

Hbpat'^ca. Calyx 3-leaved, a little dia- 
taace bek>w the corolla, entire ; petals 6 to 
9 ; seeds without tails. (liverieat) 

RANVir''cDLU8. Calyx 5-leaved ; petals 5. 
with daws, and a nectariferous pore or 
acale on the inside of each ; seeds without 
tails, naked, numerous, (crow-foot) Some 
mistake an extra tognmeot for a cspHule. 

SxMPXRViVoM. Calyx 9 to IS parted; 
petab 8 to 19 ; capsules 12, many-seeded ; 
stamens 16 or 90. (houae-leek.j Ex. 

Platts^txhon. Sepals 3,piloae; petals 

6 ; stamens numerous ; ovaries 10-14 dis- 
tinct ; stigmas sessile ; carpels 10-14, linear, 
indehiscent articulated or transversely 
strangulated between each seed. 8. 

Ado'nis.^ Calyx 4 to 5 leaved ; petalf 5 
or more, without nectariferous pores; seeds 
(pheasant's eye.) Ex 
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AmK/VA. Calyx 9-«pdled. tfaiekeiied to- 
gether at the hue, concave. Mb-oovdatB, 
•cotkh ; petals 6. thickiih, inoer aaallei nr 
■one; anthaia aab MMile, at the apex, an- 
fied. dilated, ooveriag its reoepCaclea; 
■feniM aaited into a ■eaafle beny wWi die 
back uaricate. aealy or retkalatot polpy 
wUhin, having 9 ooe-aeeded oella. 8. 

CLASS Xm. DIDYNAMIA. 

OltDBR L OTKROtPEXMIA. 

A. Calyx i-d^ with the divititma 0r teetk 
meaHy eqtuiL 

Ts0'cRiOM. CoraHa deep-deft on the 
upper side and wiihoat an upper lip, lemrer 
lip 3-cle(t. the middle divmoo rounded; 
Mtanwna and piatik incanred ; atamena ex- 
aert throogh toe cleaTage ou the npper nde 
of the oocoUa. (wood<aage, wild germaa- 
der.J 

Mkh'^'tha. Corolla oear^eqoftL4-1obed; 
broadest diTiaion emarginate; rtaoiena 
erect, dlatant (apearroint. peppermint-) 

IsaiT^'tbos. Calyx aomewhat bell-form; 
corolla 5-parted; tube atraight. narrow; 
diTiaiooa orate, eqaaJ; atamena neariy 
eqoal; adgma liuear. reoonred. (Uoe 
gentian.) 

Hsdbo'ma. Calyx 9-tipped, cibbooa at 
the baae ; opper lip with 3 laneecH«te teeth : 
lower Up with 3 aubulate ooea; ooioUa 
riogenti 9 ■boat atamena barren, (penny- 
royal.) 

CuRi'LA. Cahrx cylindrical, lO-atriate, 
5 toothed ; oorola ringent, with the npper 
Up erect, flat, and emarginate; 9 barren 
ptamenm the 9 fertile ooea with the atyle 
exaerted; atigmaa divided, (dittanv.) On 
aoooont of tbisir barren atamena, Uua and 
Che preceding ge^oa have been clamed no 
der Diandria. 

Nkpk'ta. Calyx dry, itriate; corolla widi 
a lot^ah tnbe ; under lip with the middle 
division creoate; throat with a reflexed 
margin; atamena approximate, (catmint) 

La^icm. Upper lip of the corolla vank- 
ed, entire; lower lip 9-lobed, toothed on 
each aide. 

Sta'cbts. Calyx with iu diviaiooa awn- 
ed ; ooroUa with the apper lip vaalted. the 
lower lip 3-lobed; the middle division 
laweat, emarginate; the lateral divisiona 
reflexed; atamena reflexed towards the 
aidea after diacharging the poUen. (woond- 
wort, hedge-nettle.) 

Lxoicu'rds. Calyx 5-angled, 5 toothed; 
eorolla with thn npper Hp erect viUose, flat 
entire ; lower lip 3 parted ; middle division 
undivided; lobes of the aothera parallel, 
having shining dots, (mother-wort.) 

Vbrbi'ica. Calyx wifh one of the teeth 
tmncate ; corolla mnnel-fonn, with a curved 
tube ; border deleft, nearly eqoal ; aeeds 9 
ox 4, with an extra vanishing tegument; 
aometimea 9 itamens are barren, (vervain^ 

Karri/biuii. Calyx sahrerform. rigidi, 
marked with 10 lines ; corolla with the ap- 
per lip cleft, linear, straight (borehonnd.) 

Glbciio'ma. Calyx 5 cleft ; con>lla doable 
the kngth of the calyx; npper lip 9-ckft; 




kmer Hp S-cleft, w«h nridAe 
emarginale ; each pair of anthen 
ing so aa to exhibit the foraa 
(groand^VT, giO-ovetgnmnd ) 

FTCRAjnTHEWiM. Invohicraml 
many-lenved, under amaU heads of J 
calyx tubular, alriate ; ooroOn with the w> > 
per lip aab^ntire ; lower ttp 3-cleft ; ouMe 
aegment longer; atameas diatant n^triy 
e<|ual ; oella of the mmAen panlleL (i 
tam mint) 

Ajit^oa. Upper Hp of ootoIIb v^eiy 
9-toothed; Mamens longer tfann tfae 
Up; antheia renifonn. 8. 

BalLo'ta. Calyx 5-tootbed, 
lO-striatet upper Up of the ooraQn 
concave; aeed ovale.,'4-sided. (£ilaa b»> 
ther-wort.) Ex. 

HTflSo'pus. Lower Hp of the eoniOa 3- 

lub-crenaie; 




nvraed; np- 



petalied ; middle lobe ao 
atraight and diatant (hyaaop.) 
OAtBoK'ais. Calyx S^left, 

C»r lip of die ooroUn vaolted. 
wer Up with 3 unequal lubea, ba< 
teeth on itn upper aide, (fl owering i 

UvKTia. Calyx 5-ioothed; eofvUn S^ 
lipped, the upper one 9-lobed, lower one 3- 
k>bed,with the middle kibe cnfyx>like: 
atamena inaerted in the large part of the 
tnbe and declined. 8. 

Leu'cab. Calyx tubular, atrinie, < to !•- 
toothed ; upper lip entire, low«r lip kng. 
3-lobed; nuddle aegntent largest; antheta 
beardlesa, apreadinjg; atigmn 9-claft» rinrt* 
er than the upper lip. o. 

Synan^'dra. Calyx 4-cleft ; ai iMiwiHa aa 
equal, subulate, inoined ; upperS^ of the 
corolla entiret vaulted lower up innth 3 un- 
equal lobea; throat Inflated* naked; fie> 
ments down v. 8, 

Lavahduxa. Calyx ovate, aob-dentala; 
bracted; corolla reauninate ; a l a mwn a in the 
tube, (lavender.) Ex. 

Sature'ja. Calyx tubidar, atriate; o»> 
roUa with diviaiona neariy eqaal ; a lanw aa 
distant (savory.) Ex. 

MoLUCCBL'^tA. CaWx beU-fom, andi 
larger than the corolla, apinoae. (riiaA* 
flower.) 



B. C«/j« 94^ppoi. 

ORiOA'irtrii. Calyxea collected faito a 4 
sided, strobile-like oone. with broad i^er 
vening bracti; corolla with the upper Up 
erect flat stralgbt emaiginate, under I9 
3-parted, diviaiona nearfy eqnaL (mage* 
ram.) 

VnvnELfuu Calyx with the upper % 
dilated ; filaments 9-fbrked, with an anlber 
on one of the points; sligma 9-cleft (■etf* 
heal or heal-all.) 

ScDTEtLA'RiA. Calyx wkh aa entire 
mouth, whbh is' closed with a hehDet-fim 
Ud after the corolla falla out; tnbe of the 
corolla bent (scuU-cap.) 

Tri'chostb'ma. Cahrx reaapinate;cerat> 
la with the upper lip falcate, the undorKp 
3-parted, with the middle division small 
oblong; filaments vefy long, exsert inoar^ 
ed or coiled. (Uue-onria ) 

CLunpooimi. Involitoreof manyylinN^ 
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■eii«9hifite hnrta ; leafets placed under the 
wrhorbi of flowers ; apper lip of the corolla 
ercfcu emarginate, lower ooe Uie loagent, 
«fvarginate. (field thyme.) 

Dracocbph^'alum. Caljx anb equal, 5- 
ded i orifice of the corolla inflated ; oppcr 
lip concave, notched ; staraena nnconnect- 
ed. (dragon head.) 

OcT^HUM. Calyx with the upper Kp or- 
bicalate, lower lip 4-cleft ; corDlla renapi- 
nate ; one lip 4«left, the other andivided. 
A procem at the base of the outer fila- 
neiita (nweet baml.) Rx. 

Tht'mcts. Calyx snb^anipanalate, the 
throat closed with hairs ; corolla with tlie 
npper lip flat, emarginate, lower lip louuer. 
(tlivme.) Ex. 

Mblis^'sa. Cal3rx dry. flattii«h sbovp, with 
tfie npper lip subfastigiale : corolla with 
the npper lip somewhat vaulted, 3-rleil, 
lower lip with the middle lobe cordate, 
(balm.) Ex. 

Macsri'dka. CaljTX top form, 3 -cleft, 9 
•egments large; corolla 51-lipped, die up- 
per entire, the under 3- parted ; anthers 2- 
lobed: the lobea spreading, fringed with 
amall qtioea. 8. 

Calamiiv^tha. Calyx closed with hain 
after flowering ; throat of the conilla some- 
w^hat inflated, npper Up emarginate ; low- 
er one 3-parted. S. 

CxRAif^THiRA. Calyx 2-lipped, the upper 
lip emarginate, the lower one 3 cleft; upper 
lip of the corolla 3-lobed, the lower one 3- 
parted, stanaeoa exsert : anthers horixontal, 
awned at each end. 8. 

TuL'^htJL Calyx with the upper lip 3- 
Inothed, lower one S-toothed : tee& appeo- 
daged; oorolla Slipped, with the upper 
lip very entire, lower cme 3-parted, middle 
dWiiioti largest 8. 

ORDSR II. ANOIOSPSRMIA. 

A. Calyx 8 or 2-dtft, 

OboLa'ria. Calyx bract-lilie : corolla 4- 
deft, ben-farm ; eapsnle l-celled, 2-valved. 
nany-aeeded ; stamens proceeding from the 
4WaMoiia of the coiolU ; stigma 2-cleft or 
enaarginate. (peanv-worl) 

Castillk'ja. Calyx spathelbrm, upper 
Hp 9-cleft, lower one wanting ; corolla 3- 
Kpped, lower one very short, 3-cleft, with 
t-glanda between the diviaiona; capsule 3- 
c ol le d . D. 

Pmrt'ma. Calyx cybndric, upper lip 
longer. 3-cleft, lower lip S-toolhed ; npper 
lip of the corolla emarginate, sm^iUer ; seed 
Bolitary. (lop-seed.) 

B. C(dfx A or i-deft 

EucBRo'MA. Calyx bflated, 3 or 4 cleft ; 
eorolla S-Upped, upper lip long, linear, em- 
bracing* the style and stamens; anthers 
Uoear, with unequal lobea, cohering so aa 
•o form an oblong disk ; capsnlo ovate, com- 
pressed, 3-celledi seeds nuny^rous, sur- 
rounded with an inflated membrane. 

Bart^ii^ Calyx lobed, emarg'nate, 
ooksred ; corolla kisa than calyx, upper l*p 
longest, concave, entire, lower lip 3-cleft 
and reflexed; aniben with equal lobea, not 



ooherhiff; capadle S-celled; aeedsangled. 
(painted cup.) 

IIeiompy'rvm. Corolla with the upper 
lip compressed, the margm folded back, 
lower lip grooved, 3-cleft, snb-equal ; cap* 
sale 3-oelIed, oblique, dehiscent on one 
side ; seeds 2, cylmdric, gibbous, cartila 
gitions, and smooth, (oow-^rheat) 

Bchwal^'bca. Calyx ventricose, tubular, 
upper segment shortest, lower large and 
emarginste ; corolla ringent, upper lip en- 
tire, arclted ; capsule 8-cellea, 3-valved; 
seeds imbricate, winced, (chaff-seed.) 

R n I N A h"thv9. Calyx inflated, 4-toothed ; 
conilln riijgeut, upper lip compressed, low- 
er lip flat, Slobed; capsule 8-celled, obtuse, 
coinprea«)ed. (yellow-rattle.j 

Lanta'na. Flowers capiute i cahrx 4- 
toothed ; corolla ou(M|ually 4-parted ; throat 
(ipf u ; Ktttineiis within the tube ; stigma 
hooked; draper aggre -rated. 8. 

Okthocar'pus. Calyx tubular, 4-cleft; 
corolla 3 lipped, closed, upper lip smaller, 
coiiiprespicd, margin inflcxed, lower lip 
cohCHve, 3toothea; capsule 3-celled, 3* 
valved. S. 

EupHRA'diA. Cal^ cylindric ; corolla 8* 
lipped, the upper lip 3-cleft, lower Hp 3* 
lobed. witli the divisiona 8-cleft; lower ao 
thers lobed, spinose. (eye-lHrighu) 8» 

C. Calyx 4 or 5 deft, or ^-toothed ; plani 

tpiUumt gtem herbage, 

Orobait^'cuk. Corolla ringent; capsule 
ovate, acute, l-celled; seeds numerous; a 
gland beneath the base of the germ. 

EpirH^'Euus. Polygamous; calyx abbre- 
viated, 5-toothed ; corolla of the barren 
flowers ringent, compreased, 4-deft, lower 
lip fl^ M the fertile flowers minute, 4- 
toothed, caducous; capsule truncate, ob> 
lique. l-celled, imperfectly 8- valved, open* 
ing on one side, (beech-drops^ caDcer* 
root.) 

D. Calyx 5-leaved, or ^ydefl ; plaml wUk 

green heritage* 

Scrophvla'ria. Corolla •nb'^obose, 
resupinate, short bi-labiate, with an inter* 
nal, intermediate scale ; capsule 8-odled. 

Bioifo'NiA. Calyx S-toothed. cup-form, 
sub coriaceous ; eorolla bell-form, iC^lobed, 
ventricose benesth; capsule silique-like» 
S^eelled ; seed membrane winged* (trump- 
et-flower.) 

BucHRB'lu. Calyx 5-tootbed; corolla 
with a slender tube, and the Hmb fai 5 equal 
divisioni*, tlie lobes cordate ; capsule 8-ceU- 
ed. (blue hearts.) 

Artirrhi'iiuii. Calyx 5-leaved or deep- 
ly &-parted, the two lower divisfons re- 
mbte ; corolla peraonata or ringent, spurred 
or with a prominent base ; the throat cloe- 
ed with a prominent palate; capsule ovate, 
8-vaIved. dehiscent at the apex, with re- 
flexed teeth, (snap-dragon, toad flax.) 

Gkrar^'dia. Calyx 5-oleft or 5-toothed, 
corolla Nub campauulate, unequally 9^1obed, 
segments mostly rounded ; capsule 2 celled 
dehisoent ft the top. (fsJse foxglove.) 

PsDicuLA'KU. CaljTX ventricose, 6-oleit 
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•Mr obUqnehr truncate ; oorolhi rinfent, ap- 
por lip ftrclied« emarginate aad comprnaed ; 
eapmue Z-ceWt^, mucronate, oblique ; needs 
Doinemaa. angnlar. coated; leases mauy- 
d^ (kiasc wort, high lieal-all.) 

Mihv'lus. Calyx primnatic, 5-toothed; 
oomlla ring^ent, upper Up Mded back up- 
on itM aide, lower lip with a prominent pal- 
ale ; «ti|rnoa thick* S-cleft ; capaale 2-ceIied, 
maay -seeded ; aeeda minute, (monkey flow- 
er.) 

OHEi.o'ke. Calyx 5-c1efl or S-leared^J- 
brarted ; coroUa rinffcnt, inflated ; the op- 

rlip emarginate^otnae, under lip alight- 
3-cleft ; the rudiment of a smooth fila- 
■lent between, and shorter than the two 
tallest Mtamens ; anthers wodly ; capsule 2- 
celled. 9 valved ; seeds with membranoas 
margins. (Mnake head.) 

PEirrsTi'MOK. Ctilyx 5 cleft or S-lea^ed ; 
corolla ringent, inflated ; the radtnoent of a 
bearded filament between, and longer than 
the two tallest stamens; anthers snaooth; 
capsule S celled, 2*va1ved, ovate; seed;* 
numerous, angular. Taken from the last 
genus, (beard tongue.) 

Z4Pa'nia. FlowerH capUate; calyx 5- 
toothed; corolla 5-lobed; stigma peltately 
capitate, oblique ; seeds 9, at first enclosed 
in an evanescent pericarp. (fog-fruit.J 

ATicEif"NiA. Cfalyx 5 parted i corolla 8- 
lipped, the upper lip square; capsule oo- 
naceoua, rhomboid. 1 needed, seeds germi- 
nating witliin tlie capsule. 

Hbrpks^tis. Calyx unequal, bi-bracted 
at tlie base ; corolla tubular, i«omewhat 3- 
lipped ; stamenn included ; capsule 3-valv- 
ea. 3 celled ; dissepiment parallel with the 
valves. 

LiMOSEL^LA. Calyx 5-cIeft; corolla 4-5- 
lobed, equal ; stamens approaching bv 
pairs; capsule 3-valvcd. partly 3cHBlIed. 
many -seeded, (mad wort) 

&ubl"lia. Calyx often 3-bracted; co- 
itrila aomewhat bell fiDrm, border 5-k>bed ; 
stamens approaching by pairs; captmle 
smaller at the eiid% toocbed, dehiscent 
(ruel.) 

CoLLi.VtiA. Calyx 5-cleft; corolla 3- 
lipped, throat closed, upper lip 8-cleft, 
lower Hp 3^eft ; the bag-like, keeled seg- 
ment cloned over the declined stamens and 
atyle ; capsule globose, seedi«3-3-nmbilicate. 

CoNRAD^'tA. Calyx 5 cleft, poliaceooa; 
corolla mouopetalous, cylindrical, sub equal. 
Stoothed at the apex, teeth reflexe^ ; sta- 
mens 4, scarcely declined, sub equal, kmg- 
exsert; style very kmg; stigma minute; 
capsule short ovate. S-celled, many-seeded. 

martt.n"ia. Calyx 5^!left; corolla ring- 
ent with a reutricose tube ; oapsale 4-€M- 
ledt 3 valved ; each of the valves termina- 
ting io a long, twoked beak, (miioora plant) 

8. 

Capra'ria. Calyx S-parted ; oorolla bell- 
form. Sparted, acute ; oapsole 8-valved, 9- 
celled. many-eeeded. 8. 

Sxtmk'ria. Calyx deeply 5-parted ; oo- 
rolla sab campannlate. &-lobed ; stamens 
near the throat; style declined; capsale 
'-•tUiod, ova4«*, acute. ^ 



Besa'mum. Otlyx 5-panied; corolla WH 
form. 5 deft ; the lower Idw lai^geet The 
rudiment of a fifth stamen ; stlnna laooeo- 
late; capsale 4-angled, 4-celled. (oSy 
gruiu.) 

Digit A'tis. Calyx 5-parted ; oorolla. bell- 
form, ventricose, 5-cleft ; stigma simple 
bilamellale ; capsale ovate, 9-oelled ; 
era racemed. (fox-^ove.) 



CLASS XIV. TETRADTNAMIA. 

ORDER L SItlCULOSA. 

THLAS^n. Calyx Spreading, equal aft the 
base ; filamento distinct wkfaoat teeth ; 
silicle compressed, emarginate, obcordate, 
many-seeded ; valves resemble two bcMta 
with the keels outward. (shepheni*spov«e.) 

Lbpid'^ium. Calyx spreading; corolla 

, regular ; silide emarginate, cordate or oval ; 

cells 1 -seeded ; valves carinate, dtehwoeat; 

pnrtitioa contrary ; cotyledona iacambeot 

(pepper-gnisK) 

I CocHT.KA'RiA. Sillclo thick, rogoea, ma- 
, ny-seeded.^ 3'VaIvcd ; valves gi^oos^ 6b 
, tuse ; partition nearly paraUd to the vahrea 
(horse-radish, water- radi^.J 

Cak^ilb. (Baoiaa] Panida oompreaaed, 
of 9 single-seeded joints ; the opper joiat 
with an erect single seed, inferior wafa a 
pendulous seed, (sea-rocket) 

Dra'ba. Silide entire, oval or obloag; 
valves flat or couvex ; cells maajp-aeeded; 
seeds not margined; filaments without 
teeth; style 0; cotyledons accambent 
(whitloegraas.) 

Alts'^suv. Calyx equal at the baae; pe- 
tals entire ; stamens mostiv toothed ; 
orbicidar, or UUpticai; valves flat, or 
vex in the centre; seeds 9 to 4 ia 
cell, compressed, snmetimea membrmnoa 
winged; coQrledoas aooambent (gold- 
pleasure.) 

CAHELi'irA. Sifide soborate. oianT-eeei 
ed : valves thick ; cotyledona iacoamnt 

PLATTSPBT^'ALtm. SlUcle oval* many* 
seeded ; valvM ooovax ; sly lea -very sfaoft; 
calyx a little spread ; laminaaof the petals 
dilated. 

Subula'ria. SiUcle entire, ovate, eon- 
cave (convex without) ; atigma sabHseaale; 
seed liuear, d-plaitea; cotyledona ineus- 
bent 

PtATTSPER^'ana. Silide oral. oo mpww » 
ed at the back, flat ; stigma aessUe ; seeds 
few with broad margins; acapea nomer' 
ous, 1 -flowered. 

Cram^'rb. Silide globoee, atalked, eoria- 
ceous. 1 celled, without valves, deoadnoas; 
seed solitary, (sea kale.) Bx. 

Lura'kia. Siliele entire, oval, flat, com- 
pressed* pedicelled; Tahres eqaallmg the 
partition, parallel, flat ; calyx oonsisiB of 
colored, sack-like leafeta. (honesty, or 
satin-flower.) Ex. 

VxsiCA'RiA. Siliele globose, inflated, 
with hemispheric valves ; seeds mOns than 
8, sometimes margined ; petals entire. 

Isa'tis . Silide compressed. oUong, li^ 
late, without valves. 1 -seeded; partition 
like lattice-work, (woad.) Bx. 

Ibb'ris. Corolla irregolar, the two < 
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pffcak kuigMl ; sflidA nany-fseded, eiiiar> 
ghiate. (c&fxly tuft) Ex. 

Tht'baiiocaIi^pvb. Silicle oborate, pla- 
Do^coDTex, bioadwiDg«d at both mai^na, 
emarginate at the apex* 1-celled. one wed 
ed ; aeed broad-oboTaie, pendolona. Flow- 
ers nnall* and white. 

CoRoiro'pva SUide Tealform, oompre«- 
•d, wxiiiUed; cella valreleH^ IwKieded. 

OftDER IX. lILiqUOtA. 

DxiTTA'KtA. Siliqae lanceolate ; Talrea 
flat, nenreleM^ often openinc^ elaaticallj; 
receptaclea not winged; fanicle dflated ; 
•ecda in a mngle Mriea, ovate, not mai^in - 
•d : ooCyledons accombent (tobthroot) 

Nastur'^tiuh. Siliqae teredah, abbrevi- 
ated or decHned ; stigma oomewhat 2-lobed; 
calyx eqaal at the baoe, spreading ; aeeda 
MuaU. irregularly in two aeriea, witboat 
margina. 

TuRRi^Tis. Calyx conreiginff. erect; 
Mltqiie Tery long, atriate, 2-e<iged; ralTea 
keeled or nerved ; aeeda arranged in a 
doable aeriea; colyledona accombent 
(tower moatard.) 

Cardam^ivb. Calyx fearea spreading 
bat little; adgma entire; a ain^e gland 
between each of the abort atamena aud the 
calyx; aAioue with troncate margina. 
linear, lov^, boratinif elaatically with revo- 
late ralves. narrower, bat eqaalling the 
length of the partitiona ; aeed with a alen- 
der fonicle, not autrgined. (American wa- 
ter-creaa) 

emmrTAM^BVa, Calyx erect, oelored ; 
petala dihted, having twialed, channeled 
clawa; glanda none; atamena whh ffla- 
ooenta aabalate, and thickened at the baae ; 
flOiqae very long, anglad, compreaaed ; aeeda 
in one aeriea^ flat, margined; eotyledona 
■ocnmbenL 

AR'^ABia Glanda 4, one within each 
leaiet of the eieot calyx, of the aiae of the 
reflexed arale; oiUqoe compreaaed. tora- 
bMe^aab-diraricate; valvea flat, 1-nerved; 
aeeda arranged in a aiogto aeriea ; cotyla- 
dcMiA accambmit (wall-creaa) 

CBBiRAif^'THus. Calyx oloaed, two of the 
leafeta ipbboaa at the baae ; petala dilated ; 
«Uaoe, whenyoang, wi& a glandolar tooth 
«adi aide ; atlgma Slobed ; aeed flat, aome* 
timea margined, (rtock-jaly flower, wall- 
flower.) 

PHCViCAu'Lifl. Caljnt oofered, nearly 
•qaal at the baae, mach shorter than the 
entire ongnicaUue petala ; siliqae enaiform, 
acnminalB, flat, not opening elaatically; 
cells aboat 3 seeded ; valves with a promi- 
nent central nerve ; seeds large, in a single 
aeries, not margined. 

SuTA'pia. Calyx spreading; coeoOa with 
"■straiglii daws; glands between the short 
stamena and the pistil, and be twe e n the 
longetamena and the calyx ; partition ex- 
tending beyond the valvea of the ifliqae, 
enaifsna ; seeds in a single series, (xnns- 
tard.) 

Rafba'rds. CaJlyx dosed, aetose ; siliqae 
lovoss^ terete, ototopniag by valves, I or 



SHselled ; glands betsreen the siwrt ...«.,,», 
and pirtii, and between the long stameni* 
and the calyx, (radish.) 

Wa'rka. 891900 a-ceUed, stiped, ifau 
with a seed-beanng margin on both aides 
seed flattish, striate ; petals with long daws 
apreading ; calyx deflected, oadaooo% oa 
lored. 

Bras^'sica. Calyx erect, convecgfaig; 
partition exten^ng beyond the valves of 
the siliqae ; seed globose ; glanda between' 
the ahcnt atamena and pianl, and between 
the long atamena and calyx, (cabbage, 
tomip.) Ex. 

Barbauk'a. Siliqae 4-edged; coCyledooa 
accombent ; aeeda m a aingle row ; cafyx 
eooal at the base, erect ; shorter filamenu 
wkh intefm^diate glanda. (watec^cad- 
isb.) 

8i8TM''brium. Calyx mostly spreading, 
eqoal at the baae ; sluqoe sob-terete ; coty- 
ledons incombent, sometimiM obliqoe, flat 
(hedge-moatard.) 

Brt'simum. NASTiTR^TiUM.Siliqae sob- 
terete, often sbOTt ; valves concave, nerve- 
less, not keeled ; ckfyx eqoal, spreading ; 
cotyledona aecombent (English water- 
croM.) 

Hks^'pkris. Calvx closed, fbrrowed at 
the baae. ahorter tnan the dawa of the pe- 
tala; petala bent obliqady, linear or ooo- 
vate ; ailiqoe 4-aided, 2-edged ; atigma aob* 
aeaaile of S lobea ; co^ledoas inonmhent 
(rocket) 

CtAB8 XV. HONADELPHIA. 

ORDKR lit TXTANDRIA. 

8isiRTir''cHiUH. Spatha 9-leaved % pect- 
anth ; corolla aaperior, 6-deft or 6-petal- 
led, tabular ; atvle 1 ; atinna 3-cleft; cap-' 
aole 3-celled. (ploe-eyeagraaa) 

TAMARnr^'DUS. Petala 3, aacending; 3 
fllamenta longer; leaome 1 to 3-ceIledt 
pulpy Inaide. (tamannd.) Bx. 

Tiori'dia. Calyx 0; petals 6 ;tobe made 
by tlie onion of the filamentib long* (tiger* 
flower.) Kx. 

ORDEJl T. PXirrAHDRIA. 

Passiflo'ra. Calyx 5-parted, colored; 
corolla 5-petaIled, on the calyx ; nectary a 
triple* filamentoos crown wioixn the petals ; 
goord-like beny, pediceUed. (passion-flow- 
er.) 8, 

Ewu/d^ok, Cdyx 5-leaved; oorolla 5- 
petalled ; aectariferoos scales 5, alteroatinf 
with the filaments ; arils 5, 1-seeded, awn- 
ed ; beaked at the base of die receptacle; 
awn sphal, bearded within. Taken firom 
geraniom. (stork's biU.) Sx. 

OrtoTHx'cA. Calyx dooble, ooter %• 
leaved, oonvolate, troncate, scarioos ; Inner 
calyx I4eafed, maricate, somewhat 5-deft, 
downy, loiwer than the outer calyx; nec- 
tary cyhiMmc, 5-toothed, stsmens in the 
ne^aryt stigma single, haiir; capsule 
bladder-like, enclosed In the calyx, 1 seed- 
ed. 3. 

AoHTRAjr^'THcs. Cslyx doable, perma- 
nent^ BMmfaranaoeoofl ; oatar ealyx 3-leavh 
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at iBser 5-le«Tea, imeqari ; teed 1 , ocnrefw I 
ed by the cooTerging calyx, fi^ ^^ 

^prate membrtneoeoo^ 1-teeded. rmlTe- 

'TlAif CBODin-'wioii. C«lyx Wted ; PN^ 
tiOs M; ttnb crenolate; 8«n».*;J'*^ 
■dgmM capiUtoi c»pBll^(e■^ united, leea 

1. 8. 



OBDKK TU. HBPTARDBIA. 

dWiiiion bfowier. end mg ^ •^CS^^ 

Un the 2 upper peteU »«*^,^5J^ 
with colored rein. ; Blament^O. 3 o£ them 
MQAlly without mnthem; •rik 5, each i- 
SSdSL awned; lome of the awn. .ptfaL 
(glork germniom.) Kx. 

OXOER Vni. OCTAlfDKIA. 

Pu^TiA. Spatha lifnilute, hooded; «)- 
loUa } fflament lateral ; «»«*»«" J^ V 
gtyle 1 ; capwUe iH^Ued. many-aceded- tf. 

OXDCX X. DKCAiromiA. 

Gkxa'iiiuh. Calyx 5-1eaved ; corona »- 
petaned. regular; neelariferou« gland*. 5, 
Shering to the ba« of the 5 ^tematiM 
kwg filaments; arila 5, l-«©«^' awned, 
beaded at the elongated top of ihere^ 
tade; awn naked or amooth within, ^gbt 
(cranebttl. false crowfoot, herb rob«t.J 

AcA'oiA. Polygamous; calyx mbular, 5- 
toothed ; petala 5 ; atamena 5 to 10, exaert i 

pod l-celfed, a-ralred. 
^ARLWOTo'iciA. Calyx beUfon^ 5-7- 
toothed; potato 5. distinct ; stamens 5 to 10, 
fab^exsert ; leffume bivalve, juicelees. amaU- 
■eeded, lanceolate falcate. 

QcBWLAnK'iA. MiMo'sA. Polygamous J 
calyx 5-toothed. tubular; p^ 5; *amena 
$ to »0, exaert; pod 4-TalTed. 

ORDKR Xn. FOLTAHDmiA. 

Bi'DA. AbiKtilloii. Calyx simple, an- 
galar. 5-cleft ; style many-parted ; cap«>l^ 
SIny , arranged drculaAy, 1 celled, 1 or 3- 
aeedied; pe^oel articulate under the apex. 

(Indian mallows.) 

Ax"th AA- Calyx double, outer one 6 or 
• deft ; capaulea many, arranged circularty, 
1 seeded, (hollyhock.) ^ , 

Mal'^a. Caljpt double, outer one Slear- 
ed, inner one 5-cleft; capsules n«ny, ar- 
ranged circulariy, 1-celled, 1-seedod. (mal- 

^LYATis^cus. CsJ^ surrounded by a 
many-teaved involucre; petala erect, convo- 
hite; stigmas 10: «"!*»• 5, l-seed^wme- 
timea siOMiistinct, and often united m 5- 

celled fruit , ^, _^ 

HiBis"cus. Calyx double, outer one 
many-leaved ; inner one about 5-cleft ; rtig- 
iOM 5 ; capsule 5 or 10-oeUed, many-aeeded. 

(marsh maUowa.) 

Lavatx'ra. Calyx double, outer one S- 
deft; capsules many, seeds numerous. Ex. 

9TirART"iA. Calyx ft-partedi petato S( 



gtigma Slobad; eupMle fr^seOBd, S^wrf^rf 
c^ 1 or 9-aeeded ; «aeeds long, vr^^ g. 

Ho^iA. Calyx superior, *^»«»5_^*^ 
5* t>«— *ti« vnkod in 5 groups; atsrle 1 
drape 3H3eUed. (yeilow-leat) S. 

l(vTTAL"LiA. Oah^x5-ckft,^ 
eoka many, l^seeded, anaiiBr. o»^ ^ 

Halk'sia. Cdyx supetkr, 44<wttea ; 
rolla4-deft; nut 4-«dod, wmged, «««« 
with baik; % te 4-cdled« S to i 
(snow-drop-tpeej 8. , , . 

Hal^'opi. CWyx dooMe, tte 
one 3-leavedj capsules durtered 

Qfder, 1-soed^^. . ujla^-. s. 

arVRAX. Calyx mfenor, ■'•^*™V^ 

toothed; cordla 5 to 7-parted ; atasaena* 

to 16, united at «»» b*** ■*«"**S?Jf* S^ 
^m»t of Ae cofolk; andieta obkmg, Bn- 



OoRDO'iviA. Calyx comMte at the^ 
flimple, 5-leaved ; style 5«ded; rtigmas 9 
capSule 5^«Ded. 5-vahred; receptarfc cj- 
himnar; cdb 2 seeded; seeds wmgedL^ 

GosaTP^itTM. Calyx doable, ooier ene ^ 
deft: capsule 4-ceUed; leedto mvohred m • 

(cotton.) "- 



CLASS XVL DIADELPHIA. 

ORDRR T. FRKTAIIDRIA. TO ORBXR TUl. 
OCTAIIDRIA, OR FKRTOCTAHDRIA. 

CoRTDA'Lia. Calyx S-le«ved; ouroaarin- 
gent, 1 or «.spurrorf at Ae bsjB , ^«»«Ji 
5. membranaceous, each with 3 miS^m , 
capsulee silique-like, Svalvcd, cotnpresoBd, 
many-seeded. In somesjeciea the -*-«-• 



DilLrTRl^^PetaL 4. « outer ones equat 
ly spurred at ^ base ; pod a Talved. maar- 
^beded. (Dutdmian's breedieB.) 

Fuma'Ria. Calyx aleavod. cadnoow; 
corolla irregular, spurred, or gibboosattha 
base of one petal; fiton»«»to ^^^;^^ 
anth»a ; capsules or silicle drape-hkc, l- 
oeUed, 1-seeded, not opening by ra^esi 
seeds affixed to the side of the cdL {pumr 

^DLir'MiA. Sepato S; petala umtedk a 
aponiry persistent ; mooopctakmscoroUipbi- 
JibbouB at the base, 4-lobed attheapcjt; 
capsule pod-shaped, linear-obloag, maar 



Petalos''teiio». Petals 5, nearly eqaai, 
4 petato alieniaoog with the slameoa and 
farming with them a cleft lube ; Imae la- 
doded in the calyx, 1 aeeded. S. 

Polto"ala. Calyx 5-leaved. pennaaent, 
onequal, » of the leafets wing-hke, torecr, 
colored ; cordla irregular (or rather calyx 
O-leaved; corolla imperfectly VV^f^ 
ceous) ; capsule obcordato, a-celted, » 
ralved ; keel of the coroUa sometiiaes w- 
pendaged; aeeds haiiy (snake^toot, mfli 
wort, tow oenlaary, moantain-Bax). 

ORDER X. DBCAWDRIA. 

A. Leguwte wiAoui tramverte divumn m 
partitunu ; 9«td9 tmrnerauM. 
Pi'suM. Calyx with the divisions tetffike 
about equal; banner protruding «-folds, 
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■tjrie comprMWil. carintte. tHIom above ; 
leenme without dopm at the miiiire. (pea.) 

ItATHT'RUt. Calyx with the 9 upper di- 
visioot ahorter; atvie flat vilkiae above, 
broader toward the top; atems tnoatlj 
^armged, leafeta 9 or more, terminated by a 
divided teodrfl. (aweet pea.) S, 

Vi'ciA. Cabrz emanrinate above, S- 
tooChed. 3 atraigtitloDg teedi below ; banner 
emaiginate ; a^le bearded branaversety on 
die lower aide beneath the acigma. (vetch.) 

Er^vcm. Caljrx 5-clcft segmenta linear, 
mcQte, nearly eqnaHIng the corofla ; atirma 
fflabrooa; lecrame ooloo^. SM aeeded. 
usreepiogvetch.) 

AsTKaPHiA. Calyx oampanalate, 5-oleft, 
file 9 apper aegmenta a little «hoiter; atyle 
flat linear, pobeacent along the inaide ; le- 
gnme broadly-oblong, compreaaed, few 



Oro'bus. Btyle linear; corolla long; 
ealyx obtoae at the baae, npper aegmenta 
deeper, often thofter. (bitter vetdi.) 8. 

Pha'ca. Keel obtoae; style not pnbee- 
oent; ftigma capitate; legome l^oelled, 
inflated. 8, 

Phaseo'lus. Keel, atamena, and aiyle, 
^Hrally twiated together; legame com- 
preaaed, falcate; aeeda aab-compreaaed, 
reniform. (bean.) 

0tiu>pho8''ttle8. Olt^cink. Keel, au- 
meaa, and atyle. apirally twiated together ; 
legnme terete, with a longitodinaJ half- 
broadth partition attached to one edge; 
seed renawrm. sob cylindric. (wild bean.) 

A>i08. Qi.Tci'iTK. Calyx aomewhat 9- 
Bpped, traocate, l-toothed ; keel of the co- 
rolla falcate, bending back the apex of the 
banner; germ sheathed at the baae; l^mne 
eoriaceoos, many-seeded, (groand-nat) 

Amphicar^'pa. Calvx bell form, 4-tooCb- 
ed. obtoae, and nakco at the baae ; petala 
obioog. banner broader, close preaaod upon 
other petals, subioanle ; stigma capitate : 
lefmne flat, stiped; seeds 9 to 4. (wild 
bMn-vine.) 

RoniN^iA. Calyx amall, bell-form, 4-oleft, 
vpper division 9-pafted ; banner large, re- 
flexad, roandish ; legame compreaaed, ekm- 
gatad, many -aeeded; aeeda compreaaed, 
amaU. (locasc tree.) 8. 

Galac^'tia. Calyx 44oothed, with 4 
Vraela at the baae ; petala oblong, atandard 
Incumbent ; anthers oblong ; stigma obtoae ; 
germ en a naked atipe; legame terete, 
many-seeded. 

Vcxilla'kia. Calyx aarnranded at the 
baae by 9 longer bracta, 5«left; corolla 
lesopinate ; atandard large, covering the 
wioga ; style dilated at the apex ; legame 
linear, compressed, straight 9vaited, 
many seeded, (batterfly-weed.) 

AsTRAo^'ALUa. Keel obtoae; legame 
more or less completely 9-oelled ; lower so- 
toie inflexed. (milk-vetoh.) 

Galx'oa. TsPHBo'siA. Calyx with aab- 
«late teeth, nearly eqaal; atandard large, 
wmndiah, pob ea c e nt withoot reflexed, 
spreading; legame comoreased, Unear, ma- 
■y-aeeded. (goaf a rae.) 

Msdica'oo. Keel of the ooroOa deflected 



from the standard; legome oottprassed, 
spiral, (loceme clover.) 

CoLU^TKA. Calyx S-cleft, with the keet 
obtoae ; style bearded on ita back throiigh 
ita whole length ; legame inflated, opening 
on tlie opper sotare at the base, (bladder 
aenna. bash locost) Kx. 

Oltctrrhi'za. Calyx tabalar, eqoal, 5- 
parted, sparred at the base ; standard erect 
the aidea reflexed : wingaapreading ; legame 
ovate ; flowers in a raceme, (liqaorice.) 8. 

LupiiCAa''TKlt Calyx bell-form, 5-tooth- 
ed; teeth aetaceoos, one ander the keel; 
atigma hooked; legame terete, withoat 
Jointa. 8. 

OxTTRo'pis. Keel macronat«4 legame 
with the opper aatore inflexed. 8. 

Iitdigofe'ra. Calyx spreading; keel 
with a sabolate spor both sides ; legame 
linear, small, terete or qaandrangalar. (in- 
digp.) 8. 

Tri'gonxl''la. Banner and winga aab- 
eqoal, spreading, resembling a S-petallcKl 
corolla ; legame often carved, compreaaed 
(fena-greek.) 8. 

B. Legume witkout tranavene divinoiu or 
p€trtiiioms ; ueds few, or tingle. 

KEhiL&rvB, Flowera racemed; calyx 
tabalar. 5-toothed; keel simple, shorter 
than the winga and banner; legame ragoae, 
longer than the calyx, or aboat aa mog. 
(melflot clover.) 

Tripo'lium. Flowers sob-capitate; le- 
gume incladed in the calvx, not cnpening by 
valve% 1 to 4-aeeded; feavea aiwayater- 
naie. fdover.) 

Do'LiCHos. Banner with two obkmg; 
parallel, calloaa proceasea at the baae, com^ 
pressing the wings beneath thmn. (cow- 
nage.) 8. 

Da'lba. Calyx half 5-cleft ; corolla partly 
papilionaceoaa; vrings and keel adnata to 
the nndivided colamn of stamena; legame 
l-aeeded. faicladed in the calvx. 8. 

PaoRA'LBA. Caljnt 4-clen, lower aeg- 
menta elongated ; legame the length of the 
calyx, 1-aeeded, beaked. 8. 

C Frmior lometU in eeveraljoinii^ or in a 
tingle-eeeded piece. 

Hxdtsa'rvM. Calvx 4-cleft ; keel of co 
rolla transversely obtase; loment many- 
jointed; Jointa l-aeeded, trancale. com- 
pressed, generally hiapid; planta mo^ 
with temaie leaves, (bash clover.) 

Lbspxdk'za. C^yx 5-parted, 9-bracted, 
diviakma nearly eqaal; keel obtoae; le- 
game l-aeeded; leaves olwaya temate. 
(baah ckiver.) 

iEscHTiioM^xiix. CaWx 5-cleft, opper 
lip 9-cleft, lower lip S-cfeftt atamena in 9 
eqaal acta; loment compreeMd, one aatare 
straight the other k>bed. 

STTLoaAJi^THxa. Calyx ti^lar, veij 
kMik, bearing the corolla; kiment 1-9 Jobt* 
ed, nooked. 

Dxsmo'dium. Calyx with 9 brada at the 
baae. obscarehr bi-labiate toward the middle^ 
opper lip bifid, lower one 3-parted ; corolla 
papilkmaoeooa; atandard rooadish; keal 
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obCiiie.iiot 
keel: 



dkdelphcMM (3 Audi); ffla- 
legume with many 
Joiiits { joiiitii oompreeMd, l-eeeded, memm- 
DAoeoos or coriaceott^ aoaroelv dehHcent 

Ci'cER. Calyx 5-p«ilied, or the length of 
the corolh, 4 upper diriMoiM reeting on the 
; legmne turgid. 2-ieedod. (ohick- 
) Bx. 
ZoB^'NiA. Calyx inferkir, bell-farmi % 
lipped; banner cordate, rerolate; anthers 
hatf obkiog, half globoae ; knnent jotnled. 
hiroid.^^ 

CoaoiciL'^LA. CaljrxS-lipped; petakwith 
dawa; knuent tereuih, jomted flowera in 
■nbeb ; Meda geoenlly cylkidrie. (ooro- 
nilla.) Ex. 

Sxsba'hia. Calyx Smoothed; legume te- 
lelejofailed. Bx. 

D. Stamens umUtd in om teL 

AuoBfTBJL, Calyx aonwwiiat bdl-ibnn, 
4 or Sdeft ; banner ovate, concaTe; wings 
and keel 0; legume 1 or 9-aeeded, fidcate. 
(false indigo.) 

Lupricus. Calyx 9-lipped; anthers, 5ob- 
kmg and 5 roundish ; legome coriaoeoas^ 
toruoae. (hipine.) 

CmoTAUL'RiA. Corolla with the 
cordate; large keel acmninate, the 
brane form^ by the united filament, has a 
fissore on the back ; style curved ; legume 
pedkseDed, tnmd. (rattle box.) 

Oiitis^'T A. Calyx 3-Upped, npper Up with 
% lower Up with 3 teeth, (dyers broom.) 

BrkWriVM. Stigma kingitndinal, pubes- 
cent above ; filaments adhering to the ova- 
ry; calyx lengthened at the base. (Spanish 
broom.) Bx. 

U'LKX. Calyx S-leaved, S-bracted; sta- 
mens all united ; legume about the length 
of the calyx, spinose. (farse.] 8, 

Ara^chu. Calyx Slipped; corolla in- 
verted; legume gibbous, torulose, veiny, 
ooriaoeous. (pea-nut) Ex. 

Pitch^'eria. Cal^ tubular, somewhat 
t-Hpped, 5-cleft divisions subulate, upper 
Hp bifid, equal to the lower one; wmgs 
narrow, subulate, 1-toothed ; style filiform, 
asoending; legume oblong, a s e ed ed, scarce- 
ly exceeding the cahrx. S. 

BxTTBuraA. Calyx S-Hpped; banner 
long, lanceolate; legume torulose, many- 
seeded, (coral-tree.) S. 

CLASS XVn. SYNGENESIA. 

ORDKR L POLTOAMXA JBQVAUt. 

A. FloreU Ugmlate, 

CicHo'RfVM. Calyx calyded ; egret phi- 
Bose, neswlei, unecpial; receptacle some- 
what (Amffy. (succory or endive.) 
Vvi«EO«'^TODO«. Calyx double, mibricate, 
with flexible leafets; receptacle naked; 
egret sdped. (dandelion.) 

Prsicaii''thxs. Florets finom 5 to 90, in 
a simple series (or in one circular row); 
calyx oalvcled; raoepCade naked; egret 
simple, sub sessile (white lettuce.) 

Lactu^ca. Calyx imbricate^ cylindrk^ 
with the macffai of the 
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recepCade naked ; egrat alai 
ped; aeed smooth. AegoDe.) 

Hinu'cnrH. Calyx imtwicale, 
egret shaple, seaale; reoeptade^ _ 
punctate, or sub-pQose. (Fram wbite 
caning yeUowish.] ^wwk-weed.) 





Apar'^oxa. Calyx mibricate ; 
naked, pnnctate ; egret phmmae, 
etiaaL (fidse hawk-weed.) 

SoR^CHOt. Calyx habncate, 
the baae ; reeepcadc 
sessile. (swhMs thisde.) 

Kri'oia. Calvx many- 
receptacle naked; egret doable, 
to 8-leaved, interior of 5, 8, or M 
bristles, (dwarf dandelion.) 

TROZfiHOii. Calvx obloiig, 
Baany-sepalled, sepals unequal, 
reoeptade naked; egret sesislcpiloae. S, 

Aro'ooif . Calyx 8-sepalled, m a doable 
aeries; reoeptade naked; egret a S, 

Chordril^la. Raceptade naked; 
pikiae, stiped; calyx calyded; 
Bsany aeriea. o. 

Traoopo'oor. Calyx simple, 
leaved; receptacle naked; egret pli 
andstqied. (goaf a4>eard, vegetable ojrsaer.) 



B. F1orei$ tubmious ; jUmert cap Ua te . 
ARc'^mrM. Calyx globoae, with 



hooked at the vgmx, ; egret chalTbristly ; 
oeptade cfaaflly. (burdo^) 

Cri'cus. Calyx swelling, imbricate, witb 
nrickly scales; receptacle villose ; egrecca 
aucou% plumose, (thistle) 

Car^du'us Calyx ovate, imbricate, wift 
prickly acales ; receptade viQoae ; egret pi 
ioae. (comb-tooth thistle.) 

Cartba'hus. Calyx ovate, imbricaie^ 
widi scaler ovatish, leafy at the apex ; egret 
diaffbahy , or none ; receptacle tmaff-hristfy. 
(fidae saffron.) Ex. 

Saussit'rea. Involucre sab-cyCndric ; 
scales imbricate, beardless ; recep ta de ae* 
tose or diaSy ; egret in 2 series, outer series 
short, filiform, inner one long sud plumose; 
anthers rordate, aob-eotire ; bony skonei^ 
gkbrooa. 

Ctra'ra. Receptade brisdr ; calvx di- 
lated, imbricate, scales with fleshy baseik 
e maighl e and pointed; egret plomoae^ 
sessilff (garden artichoke.) Ex. 

Am ho'bium. Andiers with 9 briatfes al 
the base; chaffii of the receptade distinct 
egret wi^toodied edge; sepals imbric ate d 
cotored, radiated. 

Oropor^'dok. Calyx ventricoae, Imbri 
cate. yr\Ak spreading, spinous scales ; reoep 
tade alveolate ; egret capillary, deddaon% 
scabrous, (cotton thistle.) 

Lia'trjs. Calyx oblong, imbricate; re 
oeptade naked ; egret plumose, persisienl 
(mostly cdored) ; seed pubescent, striate. 

VERRo'ifiA. Calyx imoricate, ovate; egret 
double^ exterior short, chafly, interior ci^>!l- 
lary; receptacle naked ; stigma 3-deft. 

Stokr'sia. Involucre fobaoeons^ sob-nih 
bricale ; florets of the rav fiumel-fovm and 
regular; rooeptaclanakea;«gret4-hiiitled. 
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8n TiA. Receptacle naked ; egret chaff 
brwded , invohicre cylhMtrift, from a nmple 
■criea of leafets. 8. 

Brickxl'^lia. Receptacle naked, dotted; 
efrret hany or Kabroas ; akeoea nearly gla- 
brona, lO-streaked ; hiTohicre manylnved, 
imbricats. 8, 

C HoreU tubuUmt ; Jbwer diieoid, 

Bupato'kiuh. CaWz SmWricded (rarely 
■iiaple). ol^ng ; ntyle long, cloven ban way 
down ; e^n^ I^Wmo, ■eabrooB, or rongfa pa- 
piUoae ; reoeptade naked ; seed smooth and 
glandnlar, 5-atriate. (boneaet, ihoroiigb- 
wort joepye.) 

Mika'iiia. Calvx 4-6-Ieaved, 4-6-flower- 
ed . receptacle naked ; egret pilooe. 

Rrri NiA. Calyx imbricate, cytindrlc ; re> 
ceptade naked; egret ptaroose, MMile; 
aeed pnbeaoent, striate, (falae boneaet) 

PoLTP^'TBRis. Invohicrnm many leaved, 
leavea oval ; eirret chaffy, many leaved, tbe 
chaff broad-mibalale. caiq>tdate, rigid, aa 
kmgaathe aeed. 

Chrtsoco'ha. Calyx imbricate, oblong: 
receptacle naked; egret hairy, ■cabrooa; 
aeed pooescent (golden-locks.) 

Caca'lia. Calyx <^rlindric scaly at the 
baae ; receptade naked ; egret hairy, (wild- 
caraway.) 

Sparoahoph^orus. Calyx snb-^obose, 
fanbricate ; acales secnred at the pomt ; re- 
ceptacle naked ; seed crowned with a car- 
tflaginoas, shining cQp. (water-crown-cap.) 
8. 

Marsh al^'lia. Involacrom imbricate; 
■cales sab-lanceolate, incumbent; recepta- 
cle chaffy ; egret 5, membranaccoos, aca- 
minate ; nervele<(s scales. 

Mklakaitth r'RA. Involocrom imbri- 
oate ; leafets ovate, close-pressed, sob-eqaal ; 
receptacle chaffy ; scales keeled, the lower 
part embradng the florets ; egret consisting 
of 4 or 5 oneqaal, onarmed awns. 

Sahtoli'na. Calyx imbricate, hend- 
•pherical: acalea keeled, with scarioos 
points. i9. 

Agxra'tuh. Egret with 5 aoroewhat 
a^nmed scales ; leaves of the calyx oblong, 
in a doable row ; corolla 4 or S^^left ; reoep- 
IRcle naked. Ex. 

ORDKR IL POLTOAMIA tUPBRPLUA. 

A. Fiawen di$eoid; the rayfiortU being 

obsolete. 

TARAcrTUM. Calyx Imbricate, hemi- 
ai^teric; acales acammate: rays obsolete, 
t-deft; ejgret somewhat marginal; recepta- 
cle naked; flowers corymbeo. (tansey.) 

Artbmi'sia. Calyx imbricate, ovate, with 
scales, roanded, converging ; i^y-floreta sab- 
olate; egret 0; receptacle somewhat vfl- 
lose, or nakedi^ ; flowers nMSthr rounded, 
(wormwood, soathemwood.) £f, 

Orapha'lium. Calyx imbricate, with the 
marginal scales roamMd, scarioas» shortish, 
giossy, cokned; receptacle naked; egret 
piloae or plumose, sca o r o us ; florets of the 
ray sabolate, of the disk entire. Bomedmes 
■11 the florets are perfect (Bfe everlasting.) 

Goar'zA. Involacre imbricate, the acalea 



appressed ; receptacle naked ; margfaia] flo> 
rcui fertile, 3-clelt ; egret simple, cApOlary ; 
acines hairy. 

B ac^'charis. Calyx imbricate, crlindric ; 
scales ovate, sab-coriaceoaa ; Intile flcnets 
mixed with the perfect ; receptacle nakedi 
egret haiiy. (groandad-tree.) 

pTKRocAU'Loif. Invohicre imbricate^ 
with ckiae-pressed, downy, sob-scariooa 
scales ; receptacle naked ; perfect and pia> 
tillate florets intermixed, the pistillate ones 
slender, border 3-tood)ed, penect ones widi 
a 5-deft border; egret nalry, acahrooa; 
akenea angled, hairy. 8" 

B. Flowers radiate ; the lig^iiate rwJIordB 
very mamfesL \Rooepiaele naked.^ 

Eri'gbroii. Calyx imbricate, sab-hemi- 
spherical : florets of the ray very nameroaa 
and narrow; egret doable^ outer mimito^ 
inner hairy, of few ra^s. 

Imu'la. Calyx imbricate, generally squar- 
rose ; egret simple, scabrous, sometimes a 
minute, exterior, diaffy one ; anthers ending 
in 8 bristles at the base ; ray-florets numer* 
ous, alwaya ydlow. (elecampane.) 

As^TCR. Qplyx imbricate* the inferior 
generally 



spreading; e^;ret simple^ 
pilose ; receptacle often dMp-pitted ; floreCa 
of the ray more than 10, except in a few 
qpeciea ; odor purple or whiter never y^ 



low. (star-flowerj 

Solida'oo. Cafyx oblong or 8ob-c]rUD- 
dric, with oblong, narrow, pointed, straight 
acalea, imbricate, closed upon theflowert 
ray -florets about 5» and fewer than 10, Ian* 
ceolate, S-toothed, equal to, or shorter than 
the calyx; filaments ci^ilkuy, very short; 
style tuead-form, eonalling the length of the 
stamens; stigma-deft, spreading ; upretsini- 
pie, pilose, scabrous ; receptacle rairowed 
wiUi dots or punctures ; seeoa oblong, ovate ; 
yellow, (gdden-rod.) 

TussiLA'oa Calyx afanpTe, sweUing, 
acalea equal, and equalling the disk, sob- 
membranoua; pistillate flneCs Ugulate or 

lie; 801 



without teeth ; egret simple, sessil 
times pdygamous. (coh s-foot) 

CHRTSAif^'THKHDH. Calyx oemlspheil- 
cal, imbricate, with the acalea membranous 
at tbe margin; egret none, or a uanow mar^ 
gin. (ox-eyed daisy, fever-few.) 

Bil^'lu. Calyx hemimherical; acalea 
equal ; egret ; receptade conical ; seed 
ovate, (garden daisy.) Ex. 

Tagttbs. Calyx siaiple, 1-leafed, 5- 
toothed, tubular ; florets of the ray about 5 
permanent; egret 5 erect awns, (maiy 
gold.) Ex. 

Matrica'ria. Involucre flat, fanbrioate^ 
with scales having scarious margins ; reoep- 
tacfe naked, terete ; teret none. Ex. 

TRi'ca^PHTL"Luii. Involucre oblong-c3rl- 
Indric, many-leaved, equal; ray -florets ob- 
kmg; receptacle naked; egret diaffy, mi- 
nute, 5 to 8-leaved ; leafets'Dbtuse, awnleas. 

a. 

Pxc^Tis. Invducrum 5-leaved ; ray-flo> 
rets 5 ; receptacle naked ; emei 3-5 awns. 

ARm'cA. Calyx hemispherical, leafcta 
equal, kmgw than tbe diak , receptacle na 
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kad; egret dmpfo, hairy; florae* of thenar 
jdkm, often deidtate of antben. 

SKUcVia Calyx aab-cyliiidric, equal, 
•caly at the baae ; aoalea withered at the 
point*; receptacle naked; egret aimplet 
r^ra ■ometiinea wanting, (fire-weed.) 

Civkra'kia. Involocre aimple, many- 
leaved, eooal ; ecret wnple. 

Boi.To'viA. Calyx imbrioale ; raya nn- 
Beroaa; reoeptade conict ponctate; aeeda 
flat; egret oooaiating of minate briatlea, 
with/ 9 ekmgated and oppo«te briatiea. 
(fidae chamomile.) 

CHKTaop''8U. Calyx fanbrfeated; rav- 
floraCa moatly yellow; receptacle naked; 
egret doable, outer one dtuafyt mtnote^ in- 
ner one acabroQB, many-rmyed. 8. 

Dah^'lia. Beoepti|clecfciafly; egret none; 
calyx doable, outer one many leaved, inner 
one I4eaved, 8-parted. Ex. 

[Reeepiade ekqfy or Aotry.] 

Av^TBBma. Cahrx hemispherical ; acale* 
with acariooa maiiflni^ nearfyeqoal; egret 
0, or a membranooa margin; floreta of the 
raymorethanS; receptacle chaib flat, with 
a rigid, acq minate apex ; aeed crowned 
with a membranoaa border or egret, (m^- 
weed, chamomile.) 

Achillb'a. Calyx imbricate, orate, an- 
aqoal ; egret 0; floreta of the r^ 5 to 10, 
ioan diab> dilated; flowera coiymbed. (yar- 
row.) , 

Hkuop'sis. Calyx imbricate, with ovate. 
Bnear lined aoalea; rmy-floreta linear, large; i 
receptacle rhaHSr, conk ; the chaib lanoeo- 1 
bte; aeeda 4-aided; egret 0. (eon-ray.) ! 

UsLraiUM. Calyx lleafed, many-part- ' 
ed ; egret 5-awned, chaJiy leavea; reoepta- ' 
cle globooe, naked in the diak, and ohafly 
in the my onhr; floreta of the ray half 3- j 
cleft ; aeed viUooe; leavea deconeoL (iklae 
oanflower.) 

VERBEst'HA. Calyx many -leaved :lealeU 
diapoaed in a doable aeries ; raya aboat 5 ; ; 
receptacle chafly ; egret awued. (crown- i 
heafd.) I 

BcLip^TA. Involocrom many-leaved, the \ 
leavea neariy eqoal ; ik>reu or the disk 4- 
oleft ; egret none ; reoeptade bristly. 8. 

SixossBKC^'KiA. Outer involocrom 5- 
leaved. spreading, inner one many-leaved. 
5-angled, neariy eqoal ; rays onfy on one 
skle of the flower; receptacle chaflly ; egret 
; akenea somewhat 4-sided. 8. 

ZiiTiiiA. Calyx ovate, cyKndric: rays 5, 
entire, permanent ; receptacle chaiSy ; egret 
I; erect awns. (Uood marygold.) 8, 

OKOKR in. POLTOAMIA FXOSTXAHIA. 

HB'LiAif''THU8. Calyx imbricate, sob- 
aqaarrose. leafy; receptacle flat, chaify; 
egret 3 leaved, chalTUke, caducous, (sun- 
flower, Jerusalem artichoke.) 

IIudbkck''ia. Calyxoonsisthigofadoa. 
ble series of leaiets or scales; receptacle 

chafly, oooio 9 egret a 4 toothed margin, or 0. 
(cone-flower^ 

Bi'DEMS. Calyx sub-eqnal, leafy or scahr 

at the base; raya often wanting ;raoeptadb 



chaify, flat; egret of 9 «r 4 _ 

' quamngular. (bunr-mai^^rold.) 
I CoBcop^sis. Calyx double, 
many-leaved, the interior equal r 
receptacl e chafly; scales flat; 
pressed, enarginate. 8, 
Ckhtav^rxa. Calyx 




the ray nok- 
(bl— botiks 



blemed thistlej Kx. 

Lbp^topo'da. InvolacruB simple, 
parted; raya JK> or more, 
at the top; receptacle nal 
cal : egret coosIks of 8 to 10 
Ukevalvea. 8. 

Oai.ar^dia. Invohicre many-leaved, flat, 

sob-equal; raya S-deft, widning towmrd 
•I — . 1^.1^ i^-^^i— I t « • « . 




the top ; reoeptade brisdy, 

egret diaSy ; leafels 8 to IC, 

Activohb'ris. Calyx simple. . 
leaved, fikliaceousb aab-equal, reaeote, . 
gated,4to8; reoeptade anaall, chafl^ ; 
compressed ; manein crowned wkh 9 



ORDKm IT. POLTOAMIA VBCXaSAKLA. 

Calxb^'dula. Calyx many-leaved, emial; 
receptade naked ; egret none ; seeds of th« 
disk me m branaceous, (pot marygold.) Bx. 

Silph'^ivh. Calyx squarrose^ acales 
broad and leafy; receptade chafly; aeed 
flat, oboordate, emarginate, Udeotate. 

Polth^'bia. Calyx double, exterior 4 t» 
5-leaved, interior 10-leaved ; leafista co« 
cave; receptacle chaify ; egret 0^ 

GTMHOSTT^lxa. In vo l uae numy-leaved, 
the leaiets in a single aeries ; piati&ate flor- 
ets, ^letalous; akenea coiuprossed, boom- 
what toothed at the summit, awned with 
the permanent styles^ 8. 

Parthx'icium. Involucrum 5 leaved; 
rays very small ; receptacle diafly, minate; 
outer aoalea dilated; akenea obvvate^ fli&> 
nutdy 3-awned. 

Tta. Calyx about 5-parted ; florets of die 
ray 5; receptacle having aeeda obovate, na- 
ked, (hig^- water ilunb.! 
CHKT^tooo'ifUM. Involucre 5-leaved; re- 
ceptade diaffy ; egret 1-leaved, 3-toothed| 
akenes surrounded oy a 4-leavedcnfyde. & 

ORDKR T. FOLTGAIIXA iXGRSOATA. 

Elbphabto'fus. Partial calyx 4-ifew- 
ered; florets 5-cleft,ligu]ate, perfect :reosp> 
tade naked; down setaceouo. (elephaat- 
foot) 

EcHi'BOPt. Proper calyx 1-flowcrad 
coroUa perfect, tubular; receptade setose 
(gtobe-tbistle.) Sx. 

CLASS XVIIL OTNANDBIA. 

ORDXR L lCOIfAin>RIA. 

A. Aidktn admaU^ iuh4enmmmi, nai es> 
dueous ; matsef of poOem ^|bcd i^ At 
baeet and maJM up ^ mngular parMn* 

Or^cris. Corolla ringent-fike, upper pe- 
tal vaulted ; lip dilated, ^Mirred boieatk; 
miisnes of poUen 9, adnate^ termioaL ioh 
cfais.) 
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Ylatah^thx&a. GorolU rudted; tips 
narrow, entire, jarred at tiie bmie ; cells 
of the anther widely dirided at the base by 
the broad interposed stigma ; poUinia pedi- 
celled : glands of the pedicels naked. 

Habera'ria. Corolla rinj^nt ; lip spar- 
ved at the base beneath ; stnpes of tne pol- 
«nia with naked and distinct glands; cells 
ef the Mtalks adaatir, <Mr jciparatod 

B. Anther pmrcMd witk the ttigfma, not 
caditcouM ; moMwet efpaUen ^ff^xd to the 
tummii of the tiigma, aMd made up of 
Jdrimaeeous or arngviar pttrUdot. 

OooDTE'RA. Corolla lingent-fike, the 
lowM* petals placed onder the gibbons lip, 
whid> is divided above; style free; con- 
adtnent parddes of the msssos of pollen an- 
gular. (rattlesnake-leaC scrophola weed.) 

NcoT^TiA. Corolla ringenCt the 8 lower 
petals placed beneakh the lip, which is 
beardless, interior petals converging ; sQrle 
vringless; pollen farinaoeoaa. 

Listb'ea. Corolla irregnlar; lip 94obed, 
■esnle. with no calli ; oolomn apterous ; an- 
Cber fixed by the base, (tway-blade.) 

Ceaki'chm. Corolla 5-petalled, resnpi- 
lip, vanlted behind. 



C. AnAer ituerted, terwUmal, not eadm^ 
com$ ; wuuaet of polUm fmrmtMceoms or 
angular. 

VoQ&JniA, Petals 5, distinct, withoot 
glands; lip sessile, oowled, crested inter- 
Bally ; pollen fiurinaceoos* (snake-aMMith.) 

Cthbid'^ivm. Petals 5, distinct; Up be- 
hind, or inveited, nngnicolate ; die lamina 
bearded; style firee; pollen angular, (grass 
^nk.) 

AKrrsir'sA. Petals 5» connate at the 
base ; Up below growing to the style, cowl- 
ed above, crested within ; pollen angular, 
(arethosa.) 

Tmpho'rjl. Petals 5, distant, eqaal and 
connivent, withoot glands ; Up unguicnlate, 
cucoUate ; colnnm spatulate, flattened, mp- 
teroos. (three-bird-orcliis.) 

Tipuul'ria. Segments of tfie perianth 
apreading ; Up entire, sessile, with a oon- 
apicoous spur at the base beneath ; column 
ar sQrle without win^ lengthened, firee; 
anthers resembling a lid, permanent ; polli- 
oia (or masses of poUen) 4, paralleL (Umo- 
dore.) 

LiPA'ma. Malaji[^i8. Corolla spreading; 
petals 5 ; lip flat, expanded, entire, turned 
variods ways: oolomn or stvle wine[ed; 

Cllinia 4, paniUel affixed to the soaunit of 
»atagma. 

MiCBos^TTLis. Lip flat, sagittate or deep- 
ly cordate ; column very smuL round ; pol- 
imia 4, loose. 

CoKALLOBMi'SA. Lip pToduced behind, 
adnate with the spur, or firee ; polUnia 4, 
oblique, noC paralld (oorml-root) 

APLic^TRtTM. Lip unguicnlate, not pro- 
duced at the base; anther below the sum- 
mit of the column; polUnia 4, oblique, lens- 
like. 

Caltp^so. Segments of the perianth as- 
undlng; petals t-sidedi Up 



spurred beneath, near the end, oolamnpet- 
aLid, dilated ; poUinia 4. 

EpiDKir^^DRUH. PolUnia 4, parallel, each 
mass with an elastic fliamftnt at the base; 

Sle united with the claw of the lip into a 
«. (vanilla plant) 

OKDKE u. DiAimmii.. 

Ctpripb'diuii. Cahrz colored, 4-Ieaved, 
spreading ; ooroUa (by some the calyx ia 
called a corolla) ; nectanr large, hollow, in- 
flated ; style with atermmal lobe, and petal- 
like appendage on the upper sidle, (ladies^ 

ORDER ▼. PXITfAVDRIA. 

PlanU bearing teedt infofiielee, and poUem 
in ntttttft f^Utd poStnia. 

AscLx'piAS. Petals 5, reflexed ; nectarlea 
5, concave, erect, containing little horns ; 
each stamen with a pair of pendulous mas- 
ses of pollen suspended fiom the top of the 
stigma; follicle smooth, (milk- weed, sOk- 
weed.)t 

Apoc^thuji. Corolla beO-timi; stamena 
with converging anthers^ proceeding from 
the middle of the atigma, and alternating 
with 5 nectaries; stigma Uiick, almost ses- 
sile; foUides in pair% long, ttnear. (dog- 
bane, Indian hemp.) 

Acxra'tbs. Corolla refloxed ; 5 concave, 
short nectaries; eadi stamen widi a pair of 
pendulous masses of pollen; follicle smooth; 
corolla with purple tips^ much loager than 
the calyx. 

Bchi'tes. FoOides 8, diatmot, terete; 
seed crowned with a pappus; ooroUa fun- 
nel-shaped, with the bonier 5-paited ; an- 
thera adhering in the middle to the stigma ; 
scales 5, fleshy, soROunding the base of th» 
8. 

GoNOLo'BUi. Corolla wheel-form, 5-part- 
ed ; nectai^ cyUndiic, fleshy, 5-k>bed ; an- 
them opening transversely, terminated b^ a 
membrane; pdlinia 5 pana, not aeparating 
into grains ; stigma flat ; foUide 9, ventre 
seeds comose. (fsJse choke-dog.) 

PoDosTio^H A. Stigma on a stipe ; maa- 
of pollen 10, amooth, penduloaa ; neo- 
tarv 5-ieaved ; leaves compressed ; ooroUa 
bdl-form; foUides smooth. 8, 

PiRiPLo'cA. Calyx 5-cleft; corolla ro- 
tate, 5-parted; oriflce surrounded with an 
urceolate crown, terminating in SfflUform 
awns ; style 1 ; stigma 5-cornered ; poUinia 
solitary, composed of 4 grains; foludes 9, 
divaricate, (nailkvine.) 

AHSo'ifiA. FoUKles 3, erect; ooroUa fVin- 
ndshaped, with the throat dosed ; seeds 
terete, naked, with the anmmit obUquely 
truncate. 

UoT^A. CoroUa S-deft; poUen maases 
flxed by the base, conniving, compressed , 
stigma depressed with an obtuse wart; fol- 
Udes smooth; seeds concave. Kx. 

* The ladlss* slipper of the garden belongs 
to the genus Impatiens, of the class Pentaa 
dria. 

t The gsasra in this order are, bv maajr boC^ 
aaisu, placed la the class Pentandrla. 
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SiftLi'nA. Otfyx ■maU, 5-puted, per- ; ed. SuminatB flowmv ; 
maoezit; corolla JJ-parted; MnnenU con- 1 leaved ; corolla 0; 
TerriM,efect; nectarvS-parteSi, petal-like, chaHy or baiiy reoepCade, 
dtfSed almcMt to the base ; a e guj i e nta tnrn- , 1. Piitillate flowen : below the ataxnlnate; 
eate, flat, each lerodnated by 3 central fila- 
menta ; each atamen with a nab of pendn- 
loaa» crUndric maaieaof poUen, sanpeiided 
from the top of the oooic atigma; toibdea 
inpaiia, anttll. 

OBOER TL HUAMDEIA. 

ARiaroLo'oHiA. Cal^ ; ooroOa 



calyx ; <:oroDa : aeed 1, 

peojoela anrroonded at the 6aae widi 

haira reaembling eigreL (cac-tafl. 




reeil 



niate flowera : oalyx 3-aepaUed ; 
Piatfllate flowen : ealyx 3 aapaOed ; 



i-^iS^ES-asS ysr,£?5;^.'— ' 



oapaole e^seUed. many weded. (birtfawort) 

ORDZm XII. rOLTAHDRIA. 

Afl^ARi7M. Calyx aabcampannlate, 3 to 
4-cIeft; corolla 0: aotbera adnate to the mid- 
dle of the fllunenta; capenle inferior, 5- 
eeUed, crowned with the calyx, (wild gin- 
ger.) 

CLASS XIX. HONCECIA. 

OROBR 1. MOIIAIIDUA. 

Zoa^KRA. Staraena and piatlla inaerted 
fa 9 rowa npon one aide of a apadix ; apatha 
Ibliaceova. Staminaie floweva with the an- 
ovale, aeadle, alternating with the 
PifltiUate flowera with the germ 
oirate; atyle 9-cleft; drape with 1 aeed. 
(graaa- wrack.) 

CAtTLiN^'iA. Stamtnate flowera: calyx 0; 
eondlaO. anthera aeanle. PiadUate flow- 
en : calyx and corolla wanting ; atyle fiU- 
iMin; wi^gam 9-ofeft; oapaole la o eded; 
flowen axillary. (riTernyinph.J 

Zamicichbl''lia. Staminate flowera t ca- 
tyx and ooroUa wanting. PiatiUale flowen: 
perianth aingle, of lleitf; orariea 4 or more; 
mf^l] atigma peltate; capoaleaeaak. 

Cha'ra. Stanunate flowen: calirKO; co- 
rolla ; anthen globoae, aeaaOe. Piatillate 
flowent calyx 0; corolla 0; atyle 0; atig- 
waa 5 : berry 1-ceOed, many-aeeded. (oha- 
n.) a. 

NA'jAa. Staminate Bawen: calyx cyUn- 
driot S-cieft ; atamen filamentooa, kmg ; an- 
ther 4-TalTed. ralvea aoreading. PiatOkte 
flowen: caljrx 0; atyle with 9 atigmaa; 
ant 4-aeeded. 

Xuphok"bia. Barely a perianal; inro* 
Incre monophyllooa, campannlate, 8 to 10- 
tooChed. the mner aagmenta membranaoeoiia. 
fttniT*'***^ flowen 19 or more ; calyx and 
eoroUa generally wanting. Pktillate flow- 
an I aobtaiy, oeatral, atipitate; calyx and 
•oroUa ; oapaole 3-lobea. (aporga) 

ORDXR II. DIAfTDRIA. 

LxH^NA. Staminate flowen: periandiof 
1 leaf; itamena on the baae of the genu. 
Piatillate flowera : perianth of 1 leaf; atig- 
ma funnd-form ; capanle l-oeUed, fieom 1 to 
Baeeded. (dock'a meat.) 

Poooff^TXJfUM. Stanunate flowen: ca- 
lyx 0; ooroUaO; atamena affixed to a pedi- 
ceL PiadUate flowera : cal)rx ; ooroUa ; 
gmn orate; atigma 1, aeaaile; capanle 9- 
oelled, 9TalTed, many-aeeded; aeeda mi- 
nate. (thread4bot) 

ORDKR in. TRIAITDRIA. 

Tt'psa. Ameoi cyiindrkv 



ScLC^RiA. Staminate flowera: 
or 6-Talved, many-flowered; paleaa 
len. Pistillate flowera :cal^ 9 or 6-TBlvcd, 
l-flowered : paleaa none ; sbgraaa lk> 3 ; not 
colored, aob-gtoboae. (wbip-graaa.) 

Ca'rkx. Amenta imbrinte, naaallT fa 
oyttndric mikea. S laminatf fl ow c ia : caJyx- 
acalea nngie : ooroUa 0. Pia riBa t r flow e n ; 
calyx-aowa single ; ooroOa tnfl^ed, mooo* 
petalooa, 9-toomed at die apex ; adgmaa t 
or 3 ; nut 3-dded, enc Jo aed m the Jnflatwj 
permanent ooroOa, which be co mea an ntri> 
cnhia-like permanent aril ; ao metlB c *^ 
ckraa. (aeoge.) 

Trif^acvm. Siaminatp fl o w eta 3 



neotnl; oorolla a 

Feidle flowera: alnme 1 

aonrodnded by a 1-leafed farolncnim perfi>> 

rated near the baae ; p aleaa widi nnmerooa 

dihi membranaoeona valrea ; atjrlea 9; aeed 

1. (aoMme graaa.) 

CoMPTo'iriA. Staminate flowen : amenft 
cylindric with calyx-acalea l-flowered ; oo- 
roUa 9-petaned or none ; fllamenta 9-forked. 
Pbtillate flowen: q»ikie or ament orate; 
GoroDa 6-petaOed (the ooroUa may be called 
acaalvx);atylea9;nntova],l-oelIed. (aweel- 
fern.) 

Co'tx. Staminate flowen: fa remote 
apikes; calyx-glome 9-floweied, awnle«; 
corolla-elnme awnleai. Piatillate flowera: 
catyx-gtnme 9-flowered ; coroDa-eloiua 
awnieaa ; atyle 9-paited ; aeed covered with 
the booe-Uke calyx. (Job's tear.) Ex. 

Zb'a. Staminaie flowera :calyx-glaae 9- 
flowered. awnleai; ooroUa^ ' 
Piatillate flowera: calyx-glome d-vatred 
(number of valvea increased by cnltxradon) ; 
style 1. very long, filiforai, poidnlona; seed 
aoiitaiy, immeraed m an oblong reo^Made. 
(Indian com.) 8. 

Tra'oia. Staminaie flowen: calyx 3- 
parted; corolla none. Piatillate flowera: 
calyx 5-parted ; ooroUa none ; s^le 3-deft; 
capanle tricoccna, S-oeUed ; aeed aotitar^. 8, 
f maaes (bond m daaa 3d vary into this or> 
der.J 

ORDXR IT. TSTRAHDRIA, TO ORDKR TL 
BKZAirDRIA. 

AL^'irui. Staminate flowera : anient com- 
posed of wedge-ibrm, troncate. 3-flowered 
reoeptaclea ; ^vx a scale, 3-lobed ; corolla 
4-parted. Pistillate flowera : calyx 9ilow. 
ered acalea^ somewhat 3-cleft; corolla 
aeed compressed, ovate, win^bas. (alder.) 

Eriocao'los. Involocra many-leaved. 
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ttcnvts mtny. In an Imbricate head ; partial 
periauth superior, 2 or 3-0epalled. Stamin- 
Ate flowen central, with monopetalona-cleft 
oorolUui. Pii^illate floweni margmal, with 
S-petalled corollas ; atigmaa 2 or 3 ; capsnle 
S or S-ceHed. 2 or dlooed ; pericarp 1-aeed- 
ed, cTuwD^ with the corolU. (pipe- wort) 

Xaic^thium. MonoBciona. Staminate 
floweni : involacrmn imbricate ; anthers ap- 
proximate, bat not united ; receptacle (Am- 
ty. PiatiUateflowere: imrolacmm 2-]e«yed, 
1-flowered ; corolla none ; drnne mnricate, 
9-c)eft ; nnt 2-ceIled. (fea-bordock.) 

Ur^'tica. Staminate floweri: calyx 4- 
Icaved ; corolla ; nectary central, cyatfai- 
form. Pifltillate flowers : calyx 9-leaved, 2- 
valved ; corolla ; seed 1, glossy, (nettle.) 

Mo'rus. Staminate flowers: calyx 4- 
parted ; corolla 0. Pistillate flowers : calyx 
4 leaved ; ro:t>lla ; styles 2, calyx beoom- 
in^ berry like ; seed 1. (mnlberry.) 8. 

Bux "U9. Staminate flowers: <»lyx 3- 
leaved ; petals 2. Pistillate flowers : calyx 
4lGavcd ; petals 3 ; styles 3. (box.) £x. 

Axaran''thd8. Staminate flowerv: ca- 
lyx 3 or SleaTed ; ooroHa ; stamens 3 or 
5. Pistillate floweni : calyx and corolla as 
the staminate; styles 3; capaole 1-celled, 
openinff transrersely ; aeed 1. (amaranth, 
red cockscomb.) 

Ambro'sIa. Staminate flowers: common 
calprx 1-leaied ; anthers in contact, bat not 
nnited; ooroDa Ip^alled, 5-cleft, fonnel- 
form : receptacle naked. Pistillate flowers: 
calyx 1 leafed, entire, or 5-toothed, 1 -flow- 
eret] ; ooroDa ; not covered with the indn- 
rated calyx, 1 -seeded, (ho;?- weed.) 

Pacrtsan^dra. Calyx about 4 sepalled; 
eoroUa none ; filamenta sob-clavate ; s^les 
3 ; capsa l es 3 homed, 3 celled ; cells 2-seed- 
ed. 

ScHiZAN^DRA. Calyx 9sepalled ; sepals 
In 3 series ; corolla ; anthers wibs ca rile, 
coliering at the tips ; berries 1-seeded, in- 
serted on an elon^ted receptacle. 8. 

Paricta'ria. Polyeamoas. Perfect flow- 
ers: calyx 4-cleft iiuerior: corolla none; 
stamens elastic ; style I ; seed 1. Pistillate 
Bowers: calyx 2-sepaned; not covered 
with the dry elongated calyx. (peUitoiy.) 

ORDKR TL BIXANDRIA. 

Ziza'nla. Btamfaiate and pistillate flow- 
ers mixed. Staminate flowers; calyx 0; 
eoroUa-ghime 2-valved, awned. Pistfllate 
Suwe ra : glome 2-valTed, hooded, awned ; 

5 fie 2 pailed ; aeed inverted in the plaited, 
QBBe-like corc^la. (wild rice.) 
Htdbochlo'a. Pistillate flowers: glomes 
■one ; paleas awnleas. Staminate flowers: 
l^omes none; paleas % awnlesa; sdgmaa 
f , Terf long ; seed 1, reniform. 
Ooxos. Bee qvacifio description. 

OROXR ZIL POLYANDRIA. 

A. Stemi not woody. 

Saoitta'ria. Staminate floweni : calyx 
S-leaved ; ooroDa 3-petalied ; filaments most- 
ly 24. Pistillate flowers : ciilyx and corolla 
•a in the staminaf ; germs many : .«psulea 



aggregate, 1-seeded, not opening, (i 
head.) 

' Ckratophtl^lum. Staminate flowers: 
calyx many-parted ; corolla none ; stamens 
16-20 ; anthers tricospidate. Pistillate flow- 
ers: coroDa none; style 1, filiform; not l- 
aeeded. (hom-wnrt.) 

My'riophtl^'luh.. Floweni mondsdoos^ 
or rarebr perfect Staminate floroU:^ calyx 
4-parted ; petals 4-lobed, altematmg with 
the calyx, ovate, cadncoos ; stamens 4-6, or 
8. Piatillale flowers: calyx adhering to the 
ovaiy ; limb 4-febed ; petals none ; nfiU 4, 
compressed or sob-globoae, 1-aeeded. (wa- 
ter milfoiL) 

A'RUM. Spatha cocoOate, 1-leafed ; spa- 
dix not entirely covered with' the firoctifica- 
tion, beinir more or less naked above, wiUl 
pistillate flowers beneath, and staminate in 
the middle (sometimes a few are staminate 
beneath ; benrr mostly 1-seeded, generally 
cirrose-glandolar beneath). (Indian, or wild 
tornip, wakerobin.) 

Rinsselax'ria. Spatha oonvolote ; spa- 
dix covered with flowers, fertile at base, 
sterile above ; perianth ; berry 1-seeded. 
(i^ear arom.) 

Cal'^la. Spatha ovate, becoming ex- 
panded ; spadix covered with the fractifl- 
cation; stamens intermixed. Staminate 
flowers : calyx and corolla ; anthors ses- 
sile. Pistillate flowen : calyx and corolla 
; berries 1-ceIled, many-seeded, crowned 
with the short style, (waterarom.) 

Poti'rium. Staminate flowers : calyx 4- 
leaved ; corolla 4-parted ; stamens 30 to 50. 
Pistillate flowers: calyx and corolla Uke 
the sta min a te ; pistils 2 ; beny fivm the in- 
durated tobe of the corolla, (bamet) 

B. 8tem9 woody, 

dUKR^cus. Staminate flowen: ament 
loose ; calyx sob 5-cleft ; ooroUa ; stamens 
5 to 10. Pistillate flowen : calyx l-leafed» 
entire, scabroos, being a woody cop ; style 
1 ; stiffmas 2 to 5 ; not or acorn l-ceUed, 1- 
seeded, coriaceoos, sorroonded at Uie base 
by the pomanent calyx. (osJe.) 

Cort'lus. Staminate flowen: ament 
cylindric, imbricate ; calyx a 3-cIeft scale ; 
pericarp none ; stamena aboot 8. Pistillate 
flowen : calyx 2parted, laciniate ; stkmaa 
2 : not ovate, sorroonded by and incloded in 
the permanent leaf-like cafyx. (hozle not) 
Famous. Staminate flowen: ament rooud- 
i»h ; calyx 5 or 6-cleft, bell form ; stamens 5 
to 12. Pistillate flowen : calyx Stoothed, 
setose ; germs 2 ; nots 2, enclosed in the ca- 
lyx, becoming coriaceoos. ecbinate. (beech.) 

I Casta'nea. Poiyffamoas. Staminate 
flowen: ament naked, linear; corolla 
or calyx 1-leafed. 5 or 6 parted ; stamens 10 
to 20. Pistillate flowen: calyx 5 Or 6- 
lcave<l, <ir i or Q lobed, moricate ; germs 3 ; 
nuts 3, witli coriaceouH potamen enclosed in 
the calyx, becominif ecniiiate. (chestnut) 

! Bk'tula. Stamljiate Howen : ament cyl 

' imiric, imbricate : scalcM peltate, 3-flowered, 
stamens lU to 12. PistilUOe flowen : calyx 

I a 2 or 3 flowered scale ; seed 1, winged 
(birch.) 
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pLATA'iftJi. Ament globote. Stamfawte 
flowers : corolla none, or scarcely apparent; 
autbers growing around tlie filaments. Pis- 
tillate flowers: calyx many-leaved; st^le 
with a recurved stigma; seed roondish, 
crowned with the macronate s^le, with 
egret-like hairs at the base, (button-wood, 
fluse igroanKwe.) 

Ju'oLANi. Staminateflowen: ament im- 
bricate ; calyx a scale, geDetmlly 5-parted; 
ooroUa 4 or 5-parted ; stamens 18 to 36. Pis- 
tillate flownv : calyx inrleft, sopertor; oo- 
roUa 4 cleft or 4- parted; styles lor 9; drane 
partly spongr ; not rugose and irr^rulany 
nirrowed. Tpattemnt, black- walnnti) 

Cab'ta. Sfsminate flowers: ament im- 
bricate ; calyx of 3 parted scales ; corolla ; 
sua>ens 4 to 6. Pistillate flowers : cal^ 4- 
deftt miperior ; corolla ; s^les ; stigma 
disk-like, 4-lobed; pericarp 4-valved; nut 
•ub quadrangular, even, (hickocy, walnut) 

Lk^uidam^'bcr. Staminote flowera: 
ament conical, surrounded by a 4 leaved in- 
Tolucre; perianth none. Pistillate flowers: 
amrat globose ; perianth 1-leafed, urceolate, 
S-flow^ied ; styles 9 ; capsules 2, 1 celled, 
many-seeded, (sweet gum tree.) jS^. 

Ot^'TRTA. Btaminate flowers: ament cyl- 
faidrical ; scales 1 flowered : poianth ; fil- 
aments branched. Pistillate m>wers : ament 
naked; capsule inflated, imbricate, (iron 
wood, bop, horn-beam.) 

Carpi'hus. Staminate flowen: ament 
loog-cylindrio ; scales cHiate at the base; 
stannens 8 to 14, somewhat bearded at the 
top. Pistillate flowers: strobUum loose; 
scales leai^, 2-flowered; stigmas 9; nut 
long, sulcale, 1 -seeded, (bom-beam.) 

OBDKK XT. MOVADELPHIA. 

Jatro'pha. Stammate flowers : cahrx5- 
leaved or wanting; corolla funnel-form; 
stamens 10, alteruatelv shorter. Pistillate 
flowers : calyx ; corolla 5 petalled, spread- 
ing ; style 3-cleft ; capsule 3-celled, seed 1. 
(pnysic nut.) 8. 

CKo'Toif. Staminate flowers: calyx 5- 
toothed ; petab 5 or wanting ; stamens 10 
to 15. Pistillate flowers : calyx 5-leaved or 
none; corolla none; ^les 2 deft; capsule 
3-grained, 3-oelled, 3 seeded. 8. 

Stillin'^ola. Staminate flowers: inro- 
\ncTe heimspberical, many flowend or want- 
ing; perianth tubular, eroded ; wamens 2 or 
3, exsert Pistillate flowers : calvx 1-flow- 
ered, inferior ; s^le 3-cleft ; capsule 3-grain- 
ed. (tallow tree.) 8. 

Mxlo'thrla. SCaminate'flowen : calyx 
I flowered, 3 to 5-toothed ; coroUa bell-ft>rm ; 
filamei^ 3. Pistillate flowers : calyx and 
coroUa superior; style 1 ; stigmas 3 ; berry 
3 celled, many-seeaed. (creeping cucum- 
ber.) 

Momor'^dica. Stammate flowers: calyx 
5 or 6-cleft ; corolla 5 or 6-parted ; filaments 
3. Pistillate flowers: sQrle 3cleft; bernr 
gourd-Kke. axtd bursting elasticaUy; seeds 
compressed, (bslsam applet wild cucum- 
ber.) 

Cu'cuHis. Staminate flowers: calyz 5- 
tootbed f ooroUa S-pariad ; fllamfmtf 3. Pia- j 



tillate flowers: calyx and coroUa Ifkt die 
laminate ; stigmas 3, thick. 2-parted ; bernr 
with pointed seeds, (encumber, mask-mu 
on.) Ex. 

CucuR^BiTA. Staminate flowers : calyx 
Stoothed ; corolla 5-cleft : filamenta 3. Pw> 
tillate flkywers : calyx and ooroUa tike the 
stsminatfi ; pistil 3<>left ; beny large^ 3 to 
5 celled ; seeds thickeiied at the margin 
(gourd, squash, pumpkin, water-mekm.) Ex 

RicfMDS. Staminate flowers: calyx 5 
paited; stamens numerous. Pistillate florw« 
ers : calrx 3-parted ; styles 3, 9-cleft ; cap- 
sales echinate, 3-ceUed, 3 - see ded. (fMbna 
c^risd, or castor ^il plant) Ex. 

Sic^'^os. Staminate flowen: amei^ im- 
bricate; calyx 5 toothed, teeUi subulate; 
corolla 5-paited ; filameids 3, or perhaps 5 
in 3 sets. Pirtillate flowers: style 3-parted; 
sti^^mas thick, 3 parted ; fruit 1-seeded, ofti^ 
spmose. (single-seed cucumber.^ 

Pi'NUS. Staminate flowers: oalyx 4]eaT- 
ed, peltate ; corolla ; stamens many ; an- 
thers naked, 2, sessile, l-ceOed. PistiData 
flowers: calyx in strobilums or cooes; 
scales close imbricate, 2-flowered ; pistil 1 ; 
nut with a membranaceous wing, or a m^ 
(pine.) 



CupRKs'^sus. Staminate flowers : ameitf 
ovate, imbricate ; calyx a peltate scale ; co- 
roUa ; anthers 4, sessile. Pistillate Bow- 
en: ament strobilaceous ; cafyx a 1 flow 
ered, peltate scale ; o(HX»Ila ; germs 4 to 8, 
under each scaUe of the calyx ; nuts angia- 
lar, oompressed. jwhite cedar.) 

Thu'ja. Stammate flowers : ament im- 
bricate ; calyx and corolla ; anthrav 4. sea- 
sile. Pistillate flowers : strobilum with the 
scades 3-flowered ; coroUa ; nut 1, 
(arbcHT vitffi.) 

pHTLLAir'THUS. Staminate flowen : 
lyx 5 or 6parled ; filaments often colnmxwr; 
anthers 3. Pistillate flower resembling tfaa 
staminate; nectary a 12angied marein'; 
styles 3 ; capsiilns mostly 3-graiDed. (temt- 
flower.) 

AcAtT'pflA. Staminate flower : calyx 3 
to 4-partcd; corolla 0; stamens 8-16. Pia- 
tillate flower : calyx 3-leaved ; coitdla ; 
styles 3 ; oapsnle 3-celled. (three-aeed mer 
cuiy.) 

CLASS XX. DICBCIA. 

ORDKR U. DIAKDRLA. 

Sa'lix. Staminate floweis : ameot<7liB 
dric ; calyx a 1 flowered scale, whh a nee 
tariferous eland at the base ; stamMM 1 to 4 
PintUUte flowers : ament and calyx like flu 
staminate; stigmas 2, generaUy S-deA ; cap 
suks 1-celled, 2-valv^ ; seeds many, mm 
egret-like down, (willow.) 

Frax'^iitus. Polygamous. Perlectflow 
ers : calyx 0, or 3 or 4-parted ; corolla 0, oi 
4-petaU(Ki ; pistil 1 ; samara 1-aeeded, wit^ 
a lanceolate wing. Pistillate flowen: c» 
IjTx, corolla, and pistils^ same as perleot 
(ash.) 

Vallisvx'ria. Staminate floweret apfr 
tha ovate, 2 parted; spadix covered with 
minute flowen ; calyx 3-pail0d. PialillaM 
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Vowera: spatba %-ckA, l-flowered; cahrz 
3-parted, raperior ; corollm 3-petAUed ; stig- 
mu ligulate, 2-cleft; caprales withoot 
valves, l-oelled ; seeds nameroas, attscbed 
feu the sides, (tape-gnss.) 

Ckratk/la. Cafyx bad-Iike» imbricated 
"With 6 to 8 scales; corolla ; stameiM 2, ex- 
aert: stigmas 4 to 6, 9 of them longer; her- 
ly wkb 9 long seeds. 

ORDER m. TRIA9BRIA. 

Bmps'trum. Calyx 3-paitBd, persistenL 
Staminate Bowera: petals 3, mareaoent; 
stamens 3 : filaments long ; anthers 2pa]t- 
ed. Pistillate flowers: germ soperior, de- 
pressed ; style 0, or Tery short ; stigmas 9, 
leflexcd, spreading; berry roond, 1-oeUed. 
2 to 6-8eeded ; seeds bony. 

Fi'cDS. Common receptacle fleshy (be- 
coming the fruit), enclosing the apetalons 
florets : both slaminste and pistillate, either 
in the same, or in distinct individoalsL Stam- 
inate flowers i calyx 3-parted. Pistillate 
flowers: calyx 5-paited; pistil 1, lateral; 
•eed 1, covered with the closed, permanent, 
■omewfaat fleshy calyx, (flg-txee.) 

ORDKR nr. TBTRAITDRIA. 

Vu^cuM. Stambate flowers: calyx 4- 
parted ; corolla ; anthers sessile, adhering 
to the calyx. Pistillate flowers: cahrx 4- 
leared, superior; corolla 0; style 0; berry 
1-aeeded, globose ; seed cordate ; parasitic, 
adhering to trees, (mistletoe.) 

Mtri'ca. Ament ovate, oblong; scales 
fawolate. Stamiuate flowers : Bftmfna 4 to 
6; anthers 4-valved. PistOIate flowera: 
germ 1 ; stigmas 9; dmpe 1-oelled, 1-aeed- 
ed. (bay-beny.) 

Broussonb^tia. Staminate flowers: 
aaaent cytindrical, calyx 4-parted. Pistil- 
late flow^a: ament globose; calyx tnbn- 
lar, 3 or 4'toothed ; germ dob-shaped ; seed 
1, corded with the calyx, (paper molber- 
ly.) S. "^^ 

ORDKR T. PBHTAIIDRIA. 

XA«TBoz"rLUH. Staminate flowers: ca- 
lyx 5-parted; corolla 0; stamens 3 to 6. Pis- 
tillate flowers : pistils 3 to 5 ; capsules equal 
to the number of pistils, 1-seeded. (pridJy- 
a^ or toothache-tree.) 

Hv'MUL08. Staminate flowers: cafyx 5- 
leaved; corolla 0; anthers with 9 pores at 
the extreniity. Pistillate flowers : calyx 1- 
k*fod. entire, oblique, spreading ; styfes 6 ; 
aaed U within the leaf like calyx; inflorea- 
cence strobile form, (bop.) 

NT8"8a. Perfect flower: cahrx 5-parted ; 
corolla 0; pistil 1; drupe inferior; not 1- 
•eeded. Staminate flowers 9» 8; 10, or 19, 
inserted around a peltate gland, (pepper- 
Uge-trae.) 

Hamilto'iiia. Perfect flowers: cahrx 
sob-campanolate, superior, 5-eleft; corolla 
: nectary with a 5-tootfaed disk ; sttmens 
5 : pistil 1 ; fruit a drupe. Staminate flow- 
en* varr oiUy in having no pistiL (American 
oil not) 

Achi'di. Staminate flowers: calyx 5- 
parted; ooroUaO. Pistillate flowara : calyx 



' downed ; corollaO; series ; stigmas 8. 
sile ; capsule 1 seedeo. (water bemp.) 

Can"nabi8. Staminate flowers : calyx 5- * 
parted. Pistillate flowers : calyx 5-leaved, 
entire, gaping laterally; stylee 9; nut 9 
valved, within the closed calyx, (hemp.) 
£x. 

Spiva'cia. Staminate flowers : calyx 5- 
parted ; corolla 0. Pistillate flowers : stvles 
4; seed 1, within the indurated calyx, 
(spinach.) Ex. 

Nkodit'do. Calyx minute, unequallv 4-5- 
toothed; petals none; anthers i-9, linear, 
sessile; pedicels of the staminate flowers 
capillanr, fascicled from lateral aggregate 
I buds ; fertile flowers in racemes ; samaras 
in pain, diverging, 1-seeded; leaves com- 
pound, pinnateiy 3-5 foliate. 

ordbr ti. hbzandria. 

Smi'laz. Staminate flowers: calrx b. 
leaved ; corolla ; anthers adnate to the fil- 
aments. Pistillate flowers: style minute; 
stigmas 3 ; berry 3-celled, superior, 1-3-seed- 
ed. (green-brierj 

Dioscorb'a. Staminate flowers: cBlyx 
6-parted; corolla 0; styles 3; capsule 3- 
celled, triangular, compressed ; cells 9-seed- 
ed; seeds with memoraxiaoeous margina. 
(yam-root) 8. 

Olbditsch^'ia. Perfect flowers: calyx 
6 or 8 parted, deciduous, 3 or 4 of the exte- 
rior segments smaller ; corollaO; stamens 5 
or 6, seldom 8 ; legume flatly compressed, 1 
or many-seeded, staminate flowers : calyx 
sub-tuit»inate^ 5-8-parted ; 3 to 5 of the seg- 
ments interior; stsmpns 6 to 8. (honey- 
k>cuat) 8. 

ordbr tiil octahdria. 

Pop^ULUS. Staminate flowera: ament 
cylindric ; calyx a torn scale ; corolla turbi- 
nate, oblique, entire, supporting 8 to 30 sta- 
mens. PisdUato flowers : ament, calyx, aud 
corolla, like the staminate; stigma 4or6- 
lobed; capsule 9-celled, 9-valved, many- 
seeded ; swd with egret-like hairs ; leaves 
having a tmnulous motion, (poplar, balm 
ofGUead.) 

DiosPT^ROS. Calyx 4 to 6-cleit, dilated , 
corolla nroedate, 4-6-cleft. Staminate flow- 
ers : stamens 8 to 16 ; filaments often with 
li anthers. Pistillate flowera : stigmas 4-5 ; 
berry 8-19-aeeded. (date plum.) 8, 

aiTr&THM. Staminate flowers; perianth 
4-01011 ; stamens 8, alternating with 8 glanda 
Pistillate flowera : i>erianth supericM*, cam- 
panulate; style 1 ; stigma oblique; berry I- 
seeded, (sea-bucktbom.) 

ORDBR IX. BVIVBAHDRIA. 

Udo'ra. Sxrpic^ula. Blo'dba. Spa- 
tha9-parted; perianth 6 parted, 3 inner seg- 
ments petaloid. Staminate flowera :stamcna 
9, 3 of them interior. Pistillate flowera : tube 
oif the perianth very Icmg ; barren filaments 
3 ; utncle about 3-seeded ; seeds cylindrio. 
(^tebmoss.) 

Ht'drocha'ris. Staminate flowera :spa> 
tha 9-leaved ; calyx 3-k*aved ; corolla 3-pe^ 
ailed; stamens 8-19, united at the base. Pia* 
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tfllfttsflowon: spcdMl-lBSTed, l-flo>wcrad; '■MpsfhmivM mitcb* Whew oM. Ihe frwM 
calyx 3)esTed ; ooroUa dpetaUed, with 6 often ooveMtbewbole fitmd. (fork-fera.) 
flanda between tbepetak; germ ioferior ; I HTPOPKL^'^Tit. Prait-doCs loondkh, fasr 
■lytet 6, 9-deft } capeole e-oeUed, maiij- 1 ing a cup-form invohicrB beneath, dmded 
iS. into 5 or 6 hr^gokr i 



OJtDXR Z. DSCAITDIUA. 

GTMKOCLA'DUt. BfanrfiMfe flower* : ca- 
hrx tobolart 5-cleft; petala 5. PktiUate 
flowera : atyle 1 ; legume l-ceUed, P^T 
within; aeed roonduh, laiqga^ and halo, 
(ooflbe-bean.) 

Car'^ica. Stammate flowen : calyx mS> 
note ; coroUa fimnel-fonn, 5-cleft ; ilameni 
alternatelY ahorter, endoaed in the tnbe of 
the corolla. Pistillate floweni: calyx 5- 
toothed; petalaS; atigmaaS; benyonoom- 
ber-form, grooved, l-odled»' many-aeeded. 
(&lae papaw-tree.) 8. 

OROKR Ztl. POLTAIfDRIA. 

MxiiuPKR^MUH. Staminate flowera : oft- 
lyx S-bracted. aboot 6-leaTed, cadooooa; 
petala 6-9, gkndolar, minate, retnae; ata- 
mena 16-34 ; anthera adnate to the filamenta, 
4lobed, 2'OeUed. Piatillate flowera : germa 
and atyles 3-6; dmpea moiUy aolitaiy, 1- 
•eeded i not Innate, oompreated. 

Ct'caa. Staminate flowera: ament bn- 
bricated; ac^ka apatnlate, angle; anlhera 
globoae, ■wailB, on a aoale. PiatiUato flow- 
era: apadix compreaaed, 9-aided; perianth 

Za'mia. Ament a atroblle. Staminate 
flowera: acalea obovate; anthera globoae, 
aeanle upon tcalei^ opening by a fiaaore. 
PiatiOate flowers: lOiJea peltate; coroUa 
none ; germa tl ; atylea none ; berriea 8, 1- 

Datis^ca. StaminatB flowera: calyx 5- 
laaved; ooroUaO; anthera aeaaile* about 15. 
Piatillate flowen : calyx aoperior, Stooth- 
ed; styleaS; capaolea 3-angled, 3-homed, 
1-oelled, many-aeeded. juie hemp.) 

Thalic^'Trum. Seeclaatia: 12. 

ORDER XT. MORODBLPHIA. 

Junipk'rus. Staminate flowera : ament 
OTate, whorled ; calyx a peltate ivale ; an- 
thera 4 to 8. Piatillate flowera : calyx 3- 
parted ; petala 3 ; atylea 3 ; henry 1 or 9- 
aeeded; not long, l-oelled, with balaamy 
^i»nda at the baae. (red cedar.) 

Tax''U8. Staminate flowera t calyx eon- 
iiata of 4 to 6 imbricate acalea; corolla ; 
atamena 6 to 10 ; anthera peltate, 6 to 8<:feft. 
Piatillate flowera: aQrleO; reoeptade aoocn- 
lent ; nnt or drape fleahy, 1-aeeded. (yew.) 

CLASS XXL CEYPTOOAML/L 

ORDKR I. PI LICKS. 

A. CiMptulekacw^ an ^aUie ring at right 
amglet wttk it» opening, 

POLTPO'DlUM. Capaolea disponed in 
roond. scattered fruit-dots (or clu^tera of 
capaolea), on rarioaa parta of the lower anr- { 
fiioe of the frond ; inToIucrum 1. (poly pod.) i 

Acros^'ticbum. Capsuled numerouM, cov- 
ering the lower aur&oe of the firond ; invo- 1 
taerum none. The fertile leaves dilier in J 



AfPIl/'lUM. 

irii fifQitHlolB, on variooa perls of the w ho l e 
lower aorface of the fnmA ; involncrum a 
kidney -form, or roond membrane, fa s trifid 
tothefix>od in or near the centre of the froit- 
dot, and (^ening on aU aidea, or to one side 
ol the frnit-dot, and opening on die other. 
The invohieram, whan a little openedp ia 
often pritate. (riddd-fem.) 

AsPUc'iiiUM. SoH in Knea parallel toencft 
other, a itoa ted exacdy inoa the aeoondary 
veins of the frond ; invotocies epeoii^ in- 
ward, (spleen-wort, waBdng-leall) 

Scolopkn^'dridh. Sori linear, tnaa- 
verse, scattered ; involocram doaUe, occn- 
pyiug both sides of the soros, aoperfloal, at 
lengm opening longitudinally. (caterpiDar- 
fem.) 

Ptz'rib. Capaolea arranged in a contin- 
ued line along tne very maigin of the fron^; 
involucres opening inward, oeins formed ai 
the inflexed margim of the fit>naa. When 
die leavea are extr eme l y soeuUI, the rows ol 
capaalea on opposite sides meet and cover 
the lower aormce. (brake.) 

Ai»iAir"Tini. Capaolea diapoaed in obkrn^ 
ftote-data, arranged Rlouc die margi n of the 
frond ; invducmm la formed by turning 
back the margin of the fitmd over the cap- 
aolea. and it opena inward. The linea ai 
oblong q>ota are gi^ierally along that mar« 
gin, which may be oonaiderBd die end of 
die leaC or uf the segments of the lea£ 
(maidefihair.) 

Oho'clea. Proit-^ota indeterminate^ pm- 
senting a bmy -like appearance; oapaalea 
covering the whcde lower aarfiwe of the 
fitmd; mvolacnun formed by turning in or 
rolling back the margin of tne leaf, which 
opena inward, in maturity, toward the mid- 
no, or remains closed. The fertile leavea 
are contracted, and narrower dian the bar- 
ren onea. (aenaitxve polypod.) 

B. CapnUt without a ring — haing edUiiar 

relieulate, petUdd^amh^riaU, radiate at 

tketip, 

Ltoo'dium. Capsules s e ss i l e , ovale; fl 
ranks of small spikea issuing fivm the ma^ 
s4n of the fttHKl, radiate-striate or wrin- 
kled, opemag on the inner side from the 
bane to the summit ; involncrmn scate-like, 
covering each capsule. 

Schizjb'a. Capaoies with radiatfalgftI^ 
rows at the top, soaiewhat turbinate, bnn<. 
ing IsiOrally, aeasfle; involucrum oootJoQ- 
oos, formed of die inflexed margin of the 
unilateral i*pikee 

Os«u»''da. Capsules globose, pedicellei 
radtate-striate or wrioliled. having ahinfra 
al the Joining of the ft valves, which resem- 
bles part of the jointad ring of aanalated 
ferns; the capsules either occupy the wbola 
iroud. to a limited extent, or a panirleil ra> 
oame. The parta of the fitaid oecupiad by 
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*e frnh ve tiwmjw mom contracted iImii 
tt>e bwrm puts, (tiowering fern.) 

C CaptuU without a rimg—beifig adnate 
^^ . «»*«» •Whglobom, toriaeeons, not 
etaular, tometokat S-vo/vedL 

OPBioeuM^iUM. Capmles roimd, l-cell- 
ed, opening transrenely; they are pkced 
€Mt a Mmiewhat jointed apike in t««o cloae 
rawm. (adder-tongue fern.) 

BoTRTCR''iUH. Capwdeaooriaoeooi^glo- 
lxwe, 1 celled, amooth, adnate to eadi raclib 
of a oompoond raceme, aeparate ; ralrea 8, 
connected bdiind, opening tnMveiwIy. 
(grape fem.) ' 

I>. BMh-ordtr, ATXMWLH^-^ffiOumt pmnaie, 
ptMnati^ or other wmged leavet, 

Ltcopo'dium. CapMilea moatly kidney- 
form, or roondiaht S or 4valved, opening 
elofltically ; they are placed under aeparate 
•cales in a spike, or aometimea in the axila 
oftbeleavea; leafV, their stems being gen- 
erally covered with 3, 3, or 4 rowa of nar- 
row, simple, entire leares. (greond pine.) 

Bquisk^tuh. Fraitplacedonder peltate 
polygons, being pUeos-like bodies, which 
y arra nged in whorls, forming a spike-form 
vaoeme ; 4 to 7 spiral filaments sairoand the 
eeed, which resonble green globolea. Fer- 
tile plants mosthr leafless ; the stems of all 
are Jointed with toothed sheaths at eveiy 
Joint, and asoaD^ longitodinaily striated and 
noDow. (sconrmg-rnsh, horse-tail) 

SALTiir^'iA. Inrolncraa 4-9, imbricate, 
oonnale, resembling a l-ceDed capsnle ; spo- 
mlea inserted upon a ceoCral receptacle. 

ORDKR II. Mtrsci. 

FvffA'RiA. Teedi of the enter peristome* 
M, cohering together at the apex and twist- 
ed obltquely; ttw inner penslome consists 
of 16 membranaceons havs, opposite to the 
teeth, lymg flatly. 

PoLTTRi^CHUM. Peristome rery short; 
teeth 16, 3S, or 64 ; month of the germ cor- 
ered b^ a dry membrane, which is connec^ 
ed to It by the teeth of the peristome; ca- 
hrptre yery small, \¥ith a huge TiUoae or 
faaiiy oorering. 

ORDXR ni. HEPATIC JC 

ICarchaiK'tia. Receptacles pedicelled, 
imdiate^bbed, disk like, or bell form, with 
the inside downward, to which die globose 
4'Talved capsoles are attached wah their 
apexes downward. The ombrella like re- 
ceptacle is elevated one or two inches by a 
stipe attached to the centre of ito lower tode, 
among the capmiles and ma^y pilose ap- 
pendages. The frond is leafy, reticulate, 



made up of finer leaves than those of the 
Marchantia, and are often mistaken for 
mosses among which they generally grow. 

ORDIR IT. ALGJB. 

A. The'$ecH<mTvcoiiiM.MeompriMei{hoH 
tea-weed$ of ihe old genm FStat$, wf"^ 
fnmda art cartilaginous or leathery, 
9jh^ ^««« or copper color, becomi^ 
or^H or bladt. They are compo$ed qi 
interwoven, hngitndtnal fine; tL 
Jloating venclet appear likeporHofu of 
the frond Mown up tn bubbles. 



mroished with a midrib, and bej«et with vil 
kx*e roota on the under side, which attach 
themselves to the stones in brooks, to damp 
earth, &c. 

JuNGKRMAir'ViA. Capsulcs 4-valved. gk>- 
bo^ elevated by peduncles or stipes fimn 
within a bellform calyx. The fronds are 



*■ The ptrittttme is the membrane which ap- 
frftrtt round the moath of the capsnle of moss- 
ss, under the lid. 

27 



Tv'cvB. Receptacles tnbercled ; tuberelea 
perforated, nourishing aggregated capsule* 
withim intennixed with articulated fibrea. 

B. The section Floridkji comprises those 
SM^weeds €f the old genus Fiteus, whose 
fronds are leathery, membranous, or ge- 
latinous, and of a purple or rose color, 

HALTMK'ifiA. Frend membranaceons, 
leatheiy» nerveless, punctate; seed hn- 
mersed throughout the whole bond, dis- 
posed in spots. 

C. T^ section Ultoidbjc comprises the 
plants of the old ecnus Ulva, Fronds 
membranaceous [broad, or in narrow 
slips), thin, cf a grass-green color. Their 
tubstance consists of cells, with the fruit 
i m mer s ed in the frond. They grow on 

rocks, Hones, shtUs,^c., in the seat aUo 
tn dutches, stagnant waters, damp woods, 
qro. 

Ul"ta. Seeds in feura, immersed in er- 
ery part of the membranaceous frond. 

D. 7^ section ConrmnrotDEM comprises 
the plants of the old genus Conferva, 
Ftuit caosulaT or naked granulations. 
Fronds JUiform and genieulate, contain- 
ing thefruU immersed in them, generally 
strung on threads; mostly of a grass' 
green or greenish color, sometimes pur- 
ple. Tkev grow in freshwater streams, 
springs, ditches, and stagnant waters-, 
sometimes in damp woods, and some in 
thesea, 

CovpiR"VA. POamenta artkmkted, unl- 
ferm, simple or branched, containing the 
aeed withm them. No external froit 

E. The section Trkmklliitjb comprises 
the old genus TremeUa. Plants k this 
section are all gelatinous, hyaline, ant^ 
covered with a membrane. They are glo- 
bose, palmate, or filiform, and contain 
conferva4ike filaments within. Color 
green or purnlish, Thev resemble Con- 
fcrvoidete inhabit and plaee tf growth. 

Nos^Toc. Filamenta monfliform, consti- 
tuted from ooadonate globules. Fronds 
bullate, vesicular (at len^ becoming flat> 
tened), crowded with simple monfljfemv 
curve-criq>ed filaments. 

OROKIt ▼. LICHEN 18. 

Otropho'ra. Frond fbliaceoua. oona- 
ceoos-cartilaginous, peltate. monophyU«itis 
(when luxuriant, polyphyUous), flee be. 
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oefttfa; apotlieok aomewlMU ihSeld form, 
die adiMte. cloCbed with a dark mcmbraiia- 
oeoua cartilage* indading a ■oaiewhat tiolid 
pareodijiDOiM aabfltance; dink warty or 
drcinal, plicate and margined. 

Parmk'lia. Flood coriaceooa, rab-mem- 
branaoeona, flat, expanded, dose preMod, 
erbicnlar, ileUate and lobed. or maltifid- 
bitlnitfe, having fibres beneath ; apothocia 
ahield-iorm, gob-membranaceoni, ftirmed 
under dde finom the frond, free, with a cen- 
tral panctnre by which it ia affixed ; dink 
concave, colored, covering the whole recep- 
tacle above, within atmilar, sub cellular, and 
■triate, cot round, indexed with a fixmdJike 
margin. 

Cktea'ria. Frond caitilaginoQfl or mem- 
branaoeona, aaoending or expanded ; lobe 
laciniate, mooth and naked both sidea; 
apothecia ■hield like, obliqaely attached to 
toe margin of the frond, the lower fifee, be- 
ing separated from it, the npper one seMile; 
seed-bearing lamina forming the disk, eoi- 
ored, plano-concave, somranded with a 
frond Uae inflexed margin. 

Cknomt'ck. Frond cmaty orcartilagi 
nooa. fotiaoeona, ladniafe, sab imbricate free , 
(rarely adnate) ; bearing sab-fistnloos i>ed- j 
ancles (podeiia) both oarren and fertile; 
receptacws (knobs) orbicular, without mar- 
gins, at length convex and capitate, inflated 
or empQr beneath, terminal attached to the 
peduncles by their peripheries t seed*bear- 
in^ lamina forming the receptacle above, 
thickiah, colored, similar within, convex, 
reflexed, and attached at the periphery, in- 1 
Tested beneath with the woolqr integument 
oftbeftond. 



B^voMT'cEs. Frond cm s tncgo ua flat. 
paiicled. adnate ; bearing soft, solid. 6:rtile 
podetia: apothecia capitate, w it ho ut nsar- 
ginsw soHd, terminal, sessile on the pedwn- 
cles; aeed-bearing lamina ooverf 
wlx>le receptacle and adnate to it, 
reflexed, thickish, colored, simflar t 

Us^iTKA. Frond sub-crustnoeoaa, 
branched, mostly peadnloua; central 
hyaUne, elastic, composed at laeclclea of 
tubes; renentacles orbicular, termina], pel- 
tate, formed wholly from the finod, c oi er ed 
all over with ita cortical subetanoe, simanr, 
nearly ofauniibnn color; its periphenr dee- 
titute of margin, but ofleoi surrouaded bj « 
ciliate edging. « 

osoxR Tx. puiroi. 

LTCOPXR'^DOif. Receptacle socnewfaaft 
oaulesoent, at length boreting at the topw 
with scaly warts or prickles scattered ovier 
its sui&ce, especially when youn^. 
inal dns^ green. 

Mu'coB. Receptacle memi 
gfobose, atiped,at first watery and peDucid. 
uien opake; seeds naked, sub-coberin^ ; 
verv minute and fngaceoos 

URS'iK). Receptacle ; semmal dust un- 
der the cutide of leaves and stems, when 
ruptured It is eadlv brushed off*; the litde 
of seeds uniform, mostly globose. 



AoAR^icus. Destitute of a vblvm at the 
base of the stipe, with or without the ring; 
lamellie either entire or with shorter 
intermixed, nuely simple^ ramoee; 
veiny. 

Boli'tus. Pileus Turious; tubes ani 

AlargegenaL 



SECTION IV. 

SPECIES OF PLANTS. 



SMiVf 

iLBUTILON. S—aeim, 

4CA'CIA. 1»— 10. (LffwwMMi.) CProm 

the 6re«k dU'M, to thvpen.] 

glamdul4/$a, (w. Jo. 21.) leavetbipiimtte, 
le^feCs 19-pftired, gUnds between each 
pmir; spikM globoae, ■olitaiy, pedancled, 
ajullmfy; legome fmlc«te ; nnaitmed. 8, 

Jarmatu/na. (bltck tbora, y. ^.) leare* 
bipuioftte, leaieU 8*D«ired ; spikei globoae, 
Fbwen vunuit; legumes foa- 
8. 

▲CALTPHA. 1»-1S. (Emplkvriim.) [Prom 
the Greek «, not, Mm, agreemble, epA«, to 
the Urach.] 

9irgp^iea, (t h ree aoe ded me r uor j, g. An. 
^.) pabeaoent; learee on ihoit petiolee, 
biBoeolnle-obkmg, remot^ and obtnoelv 
■efnte; hiTvrfiicre cordate, orate, acomi- 
nate. toothed ; fertile flower* at the baae of 
the iCerile spike. Roadrndea, 19 to 18 i 
Var. car^oHnu^nOt with longer petioles and 
broader leaves. 



▲'CEIL 8—1. (ilMre.) [Latin omt, acridL 
refeninf to the juice of some of the tpeciet.] 
da^av^a^pmm, (wliite maple, siWer maple, 

£j, ^). leaTes palmate. Slobed, tmncate at 
a basOk aneonally gash-toothed, gtabroos 
aad gUoooos beneath, obtusely sinuate ; 
flowers glomerate; pediceb short; germs 
downy. 50 1 Frait a »awtara. 

bmit^tmwi, (hairy maple wg. Ap. b.) 
leares heart-orate, riiort, 3-lobed. nneqnally 
■errate, gtanooos beneath, and hairy at the 
■erres; pedrmdes hairy, staminate ones 
branching. pislOlate ones simple; ealvx 
bearded within; wings of the eapsoles 
erect; smalL 15 £ 

mfgntm, (sweet tree, black maple, y. 
Ap. ?.) kiavea palmate, 5-k>bed, cordate, 
wtth the sinos at the base closed, lobes 
^j ifakoate-loothed, downy beneath ; 
corymbed} capsoles tnrgid, sab- 
globose; wings direrffing. Large tree, 
mflbrding almost as mndb sQgar as the sugar 
maple. 50 £ 

gmeaftwwi, (mountain maple bosh, y-g. If. 
^ .) lesTes sab-5-lobed, acate, toothed, pn- 
be stfeat beneath; racemes compound, erect 
«5 £ MountmmM. 

rt^brmtm, (red maple, soft maple, r. Ap. 
*^ .) leaves palmate, 5-lobed. ooniale at the 
Imse, oaeqaaHy gash-toothed, glaaooos be- 
neath, sinnses acute ; flowers in abont firest 
in seMile umbels, wift lonff pedicels ; germs 
glabrous; stamens variable. Precocious* 

Boeekarfunm, {mm maple, rodi maple, 
bard maple, r. y. M. 1^.) leares pahnate, 
Mobed, at the base sabcordate, acuminate, 
siuuate-lDOCfaed, glanoous beneath ; pedna* 

a?* 




des in a nodding ooiymb. Large tree. 
50£ Prmt oooid, tm oo t k , the wmg$ about 
AH tMca UfHf» 

§tfie^twmt (striped maple, fidse dogwood, 
moosewood, g. 11. ^.) lower leares round- 
ish, upper ones 3-cuq>idate-acnmiftatek 
sharply serrate, glabrous; racemes simple, 
pendant SmaU tree, with a greenish, 
striped bark. 15 £ 

ACERBATES « 18—5. (AseUpitdm.) [From 
the Greek s, without, ftcrw, hem.] 
virid^iJU/ra, (green milkweed, g. Jo. Z^.) 
stem erect, simple, baivy; leares oblong, 
on ihort petioles, tome nt os e, obtuse : um- 
bels lateral, solitary, sub-semile, nodding, 
dense flowered; umbels about 3; horns 
of the nectary wanting* Sandy fields. 
8tem9£ 

ACHILLB'A 17-«. {Cwrymkiftrm.) [From 

the Greek warrior AfkOtn.} 

wuUefi/Uum, (yarrow, milfoil, w. J. Z^.) 
leaTcs S-pinnatifid, downy, tbe dirisions 
linear, toothed, m ncronate ; cafyx and stem 
furrowed; flowers in large, dense, tormina] 
corymbs; rays about 5; disk-florets few ; 
receptacle flat, chaffy, the chaff lance* 
oUong. NahtraUxed, 15 L 8. 

ACHTRAN'O'HES. 15-5. (A my mi M ,) 
[From the Greek edbs'rai, chaff, and — litot, 
flower.] 

ravens, (forty knot, March. 2|.) stem pro- 
cumbent, pubescent; leaTos opposite, pe- 
tioled, lanceolate. Ftowera in heads. 

ACNI'DA. SO— 5. (Ch t mo p » dem .) (From the 
Greek «, wanting, bndt, a sting.] 
eannabifnot (water hemp, w. g. Ju. (^.) 

leares oratelanceolate ; capsules smooth, 

acutely angled. Marsbesw Oan. to Flor. 

Flowers small, green, in large panicles. 

ACONITUM. IS— 5. (Rammeulaem.) [From 
the Greek sAom, rugged, in alintion to Its 
habit.] 

ftmeiiu/titm, (monk's hood, b. J. Z^.) stem 
flexuose; leares palmate, 3 to 5-parted, 
diriskms ibomb4anceolatek gash-toothed; 
upper lip of the corolla lengthened, oonrex, 
beaked; stem twining, branching. Orowg 
on mounUdnt and rough plaee$. Cuiti-' 
wated. 9 £ 

naptt^ut, (wolfs bane, b. J. 2^.) leaves 
shining, 5-paited, the dirisions 3-parted, 
sobdirisions linear; upper lip of tbe corolla 
lanceolate, ascending, S-deft, spar Btraight 
obtuse. 9£ Bx. 

ACCyRUS. 0—1. (Aroidem ) [From «. with- 
out, and ftsrt, the pupil, becmune it was es- 
teemed good for disorders of ihe eves.] . 
eoT'osNis, (sweet flag, g-y. J. 2/.) spike 

« 

* This fonns is scarce^ distinct from As- 
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protnidfaig from the lide of 
leaf; scape leafy abore the apadtx; 
leavea 3-4 feet long; water or wet 
gnMUida; root creeping, itnuigly aromat- 

▲CROt^lCHCTM. tl— 1. iPOicm.) [Pn«i 
mkrt^ highest, and Hikm, orJer, frooi the 
row «r leafeu at ths top.] 
«imV««, (CdHl fern. Jo. 2i.\ frond pin- 
nate ; leafets stiped. lance oblong, entire, 
•enwineie. the npeer one* beaiug frvli 
Verj large, 4 or 5 feet high. 

ICTJB'A. IS— 1. (Rammmcmlmtmi} tFreM 

ilctfMa, the hanter] 

flwsriffi^we, (bane berry, w. If.) leevea 
twice and thrice lamate; raoeesea orato ; 
petals shelter than the stamens; hemes 
orate-ohloag. Var. «tta (red oohosh), pet- 
als tmncate; pedicels of the frnk thk^er 
than the pedande; hemes white. Var. 
n/^ni, petals aoete. pedieeli ef the finit 
•fender, berries red. %t. 

raenu/$M, leaves lemalelj decoaspomd, 
leafeta orate-oblong, S to 4 inches long, 
neariir MnooCh, often 34ohed ( raoeoBse eoi» 
Doand.tenninal,f 10 19 inches long; many- 
flowered, petals minnle ; carpels «7» open> 
ing with Sralrea. 

ACTINOMS'RIt 17— «. (C<»yit^tf.) tTmai 

sftiM, a ra^, mtru, part.] 

keiianikoif4e», gr.) leaTee lanceolate, 
ncate, serrate, white-Tillose beneath; co- 
lymb simply compact; stem whiged. ti^. 

aquam/to, (w. ▼. An. !(.) slem-winged, 
oorymbose-pauicalate ; feaTCs lanoeowte, 
ncnminate at ench end, serrate, rooghish* 
pnbesoent; disk sah-glohose, at length 
sqaarrose. 3 1 

lUIAM'TUIL Sl^l. (fUicM.) [Prom c, 
not, and dMino, lo grow wet, bocaase its 
Isarss ars n«t sasUy wet [ 
pedaftum, (maiden hair, J. ll,\ frond pe- 

date, with pinnate branches; leaMts halved. 

npper mai^n gashed, barren segments 

tocAhed. fertile oues entire ; stipe capillary, 

Tety glabrooc Woods, 1 1 

ADLUHIA. i«-«. {Fwrnmimttm.) fla hon- 
or of John Idluai, a distinguished cnMrator 
. of this Tine.] 

eirrk(/$a, (dimbing colic-weed, y. w. J. 
^ .) stem dimbing ; leares cirroos; racemes 
azillary, oorvmbeid. noddinff ; coroUa mono- 

Sstalooa. gitkhoQS both sides of the base. 
oUirated. 

ADONIS. IS— It (Rtw eaJacse ) [Said to 
have been consecrated bf Venus to the 
memory of ths bsaatiful Adonis.] 
auimmna^Ua, (pheasant's eye. An. O*) i 
flowers 5 to 8-petaUed ; fruit cyliiMlrio; pet- 
als emarpnale. £x. 

ADOX^A. »-4. (Sm^rtgm,) [From the 
Oresk «, without, and doM, glory.] 
moiduUdl^nat (g.) pedimdes 4-flowered ; 
filaments united at the base in pairs; an- 
thers round. 8. 

JBSCHYNOM'ENB. I«— lOi (L^wmmm^ 
kWpida^ (false senaitiTe plant, y-r. Ju. 
0.) stem herbaceous, erect; petioles and 
pedondes hispid ; leaves in nutoy pairs. J 
(eafeu Unear, obtuae ; racemes simple. 3 to 
5-flowered; legumes with « to 9 hispid j 
joiata. Harahes. Penn. to Car. * 



(y- U) 

dd, slender; leafets 7 to 9^bomte ; 

des about Sflowered ; legume hairy ; Moa 

deeply notched. BaiMiy grounda. a£ 8. 

JPSCULUS. 7—1. (ngfmtnHmtm.) (Fkem 

the Latin csM, food.] ^ 

m/tppoeatrtouMwii, (hone cheecnd^ ^r. J. 
1>.) leavea dicitate, with ahoot 7 ^rieioas: 
coroDa 5-petailed. spraadfaM|; floweveia a 
panided mrramid. 15 1 u. 

^isfew, (iHidL-eTe, T-w. May. ^.) leaves 
qumate, smooth, letmta o^ate-acoaBnaSe; 
coroUa 4.peCa0ed, spreading, with the daws 
as long as the calyx ; stamens toagea- diaa 
die corolla; capeoles echinata. Woods; 
a small tree Mrnh flowers la pankird ra> 
ceukea. Penn. to Miss. 

euicrvsta'dkya, (Ap. 1^.) leavas hi 5 di- 
vidons. downy beoesLth ; 



corolla 4-petaIled. expanding ; 
Beautiful shrub, it By 
pe^vioj and considered a aeparate geaos. 

irraU'SA. S— t. (I^iMii^<r«.) CACnsk 

word signifying benarly.] 

dtvanca^ta, (w. O*) ■**<■ erect, sieadsr; 
leaves bitemate, se^meitfs narrow-linesr; 
umbels terminal, without tavohwtas^ par- 
tial umbda, 3 to 5-flowered ; fruit hinpid. 

eyiu/pium, leaves bi- and trifMnaate. dark 
green; segmenta ovate, lanceolata; m n bsl i 
terminaL Road odea. Flowera while, h 
manv-rayed umbels ; very pnfeniinnsi 1 1 
Fool's parsley. 



AOARI'CUS. 91—9. (FW« ) [The name it 
said to hsvs been glvsn in consequence of 
ths resemblance of the plant to a uiiatial 
called Agarlchs, which is soa and s p o n gy ia 
lU texture.] 

campa^trUt pileus fleshy, flattiidi, faaviag 
dark veUow scales; lamella hfroming jret 
lowisb red; stipe short; the riug-volva 
rather incomplete. This is the 
eatable moshruom. 



AOA'VB. e-^l. (AfMKlia) [PromaGfesk 

word, si|:tiifying huautifttl.] 

etrftVtori. (y g. H S.) stewless. herba- 
ceous ; leaves with cartilagiaous semtmus; 
scape simple ; flowers Msoile. Scape C t 
Flowers fragrant, iiocky banks. Peas, 
to Car. False aloe.] 

AGER^'ATUM. 17— I. IfhHmmtktm) iVtfm 
the Greek •, without, g>(»rw, old age, bscsaas 
it never changes color.] 
tNea:i£a'«afli,(b. J. O) Cuspid; leaves cor- 
date, ovate, crenate, rugose ; corymb eom- 
pound{ ohaffii of the egret lanceolate 
awned- CuUJwMJed, Mexico. 

AGRDOyNIA ll—t. (RoMOM.) [Fromiyrw^ 

a 9sld. MMM, alone.] 

mtvaii/ria, (agrimony, y. Ju. 21^ ma- 
line leaves interruptedly pinnate, thetermi- 
ual leafet petioled, leafets obovate. gukr 
toothed, almost glabrous; flowers sob-srs- 
sife ; petals nearly twice as long as the ca- 
lyiL; fruit hispid. 9f 

»uave(/letu, (y. Ju. If.) stem very hispid} 
leavee interrujptedly puinate, leafets na- 
meroos, laooeolate, acutely toothed, soa 
brous above, and pubescent beneath; frait 
turbinate, saiooth at the baae. 6 1 

parw^ra, (dotted agrinMay, y. Ju. U4 
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BSIF^t WSTfifl iBicffrapCOGly pillIlSt0t Witb 

the temriiMJ 0099 aemie, le»iett Donier- 
aoM, DKMlly Hnear-lanceoUle, iocMely ser- 
rale ; nike Timte ; flowera 00 werj aboit 
pedieeM ; petaw lonfier than the calyx ; 
hrxnt roaDdMh, di va r i ca tely hkpid. 

4'OR08TBMnfA. 10-^. (Cmrfttphflkm.) 

CFrom Um Qntk v^m, i«I<i, tttmmm, gmr- 

land.] 

giike^go, (cockle, r. J. ^) hinate; ca- 
^yx kmger nan the corolla ; petals entixe. 

eoTona^riot (An. ^.) tomentoae; leaves 
laDoe-orate; petal* emarginate. Bote 
,0aMpkm. Bz. 

AQROSTIS. t-S. (gfima.) [Proattfrof, 

fieldj 

atrU/'ta^ (beDt|rnM, J. I(.) panicle elon- 
gated, strai^t ; gitunea equal ; paleas smal- 
ler than the glomea, oneqaal, with an awn 
ttt the haae of the cater one longer than 
die flower. 

tattr^/U/rat (An. H.) cnhn erect, 
branched ahore, sending off riioots at the 
\mat ; panide late^ and terminal, denne ; 
glomes acuminate ; paleas kmger than the. 
glamea, eqaaL hairy at the hase, awnless ; 
root creeping; leares hroad, with scah- 
rons margins and compressed sheaths. 2 1 
VMT.JUtfa/'mu, a rery slender panicle, and 
Ibe paleas neariy equalling the glame. 
Sometimes the calm is sah-decomhent 
BwampA 

wul^a^rU, (red-top, J. 2^.) nanidewith 
MDOoOiish branches, spreading tn maturity ; 
oater ralre of the corolla 3-nenred ; stipue 
■hort, troDcate. 18 L 

oTM; (white-top, bonnet grass. J. 2^.) 
panicle with hispid, spreading, lax branch- 
es; oater Talre of tne corolla S-nerred, 
■tipale obkmg. 18 L Var. decum"bens, 
stem decambent Tbi* rariety is consid- 
ered as a distinct species by some, and 
eaDed stoZ^Jiif'era. 



AFRA. S— t. ( Otm m im m.) (Proa the Orssk, 

a deadly instramsnt.] 

JUxvu/mo, (hakrgrasi^ J. H) panfcle 
■prea^ng. t ri cho to moas; branches flexa- 
oos ; ^ames a little shorter than the florets, 
and aboat the length of the awn ; leaves 
•etaoeoas ; cofan neariy naked. 30 i. 

e^quaf'ica, (water hur^grasa, M. H.) pan- 
leles spreading, half wnorled; flowers 
l»eardless, obtase, smooth, longer than the 
gtames; leaves flat; cofan creeping. Wa^ 
ter. 



AiU*'OA. It-I. (IsWirfe.) (Froms,wltb- 

sat, 9mtmhJ^9% not paired.] 

tkam4tpi'tkf$, (y. J. ^.) leaves 3-cleft; 
flowers axillar^^ solitary, soortar than the 
leaves ; stem difffised. 



lLCHBMrL1.A. 4—1. (R— oe.) (A plant 
forroerly in repata an»onf the a^chymists.] 
alpina, (A. w. 2^.) leaves digitate, ser- 
rate, white, soft beneath. Ladies' mantle. 
High monntaina Ver. N. Hamp. 

ALBOnilS. ft-l. (AtfhoJUK.) rFrom a 
Greek word signifytng msmi. fhHa a sob- 
stancs contained in the corolla ] 
farinefaa, (Jo. y. 2^.) leaves radical, 

bioad-lanoeolate. smooth; flowers pedi- 



oelledi oblong-tabolar; the perianth when 
de<»ving nearly smooth. Sandy woods 
N. Eng. to Csr. White flowers iu a lon- 
gitudinal spike. Root very bitter. Star- 
grass, colic-root 

aur^a^ (Aug. 2X.) flowers vellow, Mib- 
sessile. sub-campaniuate. N; J. to Gar. 

ALIS^MA. 0— It {JmtfeL) (Prom the Greek 

«!», the sea.] 

planUifgo^ (water plantain, w. Ju. 2^.) 
leaves ovate-cordate, acute or obtuse, 5 to 
9-nerved ; flowers in a compound, verticil- 
late panicle; fruit obtusely tnaneuUr. Var. 
«arq[/foVti,flower8 very small ; leaves oval» 
5 to 7-nerved, acuminate. 

ALLICVNU. 4—1. iJammmut.) (Named In 

honor of an Italian botanist.] 

dt'bidot (Ap.) leaves opporite, somewhat 
scabrous, laoce-obkmg ; tovolucrnm SnUeft ; 
corolla longer than the involocrum. 

nycUigyw'ia (Ju. 2X*) •tem erect ; leaves 
broad-cwdate, glabrous, acute ; peduncles 
, sectary. 

AI/'LIUM. 6—1. U&ftoiOi,) [Prom«lfs.to 

•mell.] 

ctfpa^ (garden onion, Ju. 2X*) scape n»> 
ked, swelung toward the base, longer than 
the terrete leaves. 

$dutnopraf9wmt jcives, Ja. 2/.) scape na- 
ked, equalling the leaves^ whk^ are terete- 
fiUfurm. Ex. 

fnnet/le, (field garlic, p. J. 2X.) stem slen- 
der, a little leafy ; caulme leaves rounded, 
, fistulous ; umbdliferous ; umbels bearing 
bulbs ; stamens alternately tri-cnspidate. 
Rose-colored. Introduced frtmi N. Scotia. 

eanadenf'»e, scape naked, terete ; leaves 
ttnear;beadbulbu»rous. Meadowa Flow- 
ers numerous, rose-colored. Can. to Vir. 

MoHfimm, (garlic, Ju. H.) stem flat- leaved, 
bolb-bearing ; bulb oompouud ; stamens 
tii-cuspidate. 

AL"Nl)8. 19—4. (AsMslseMi.) [Prom slss, 

Itattaa for alder.] 

•errula^ta, (alder. r-g[. Ap. b.) leaves ob- 
ovate, acuminate; veins ana their axils 
hairr beneath ; stipules oval, obtuse. 9 C 

gnUim/$a, {Kp.p.) leaves round-wedge 
form, obtose, giutinoos, axils of the veins 
downy. 

glant^cot (Mar. 1^.) leaves oblong, acute, 
doubly serrate, giaocoos beneath, axils of 
the veins naked; stipules naked. Black 
alder. 

ALOPBCintUS. t— t. {Qrwmmtm.) [Prom 

sifpcx, a fox, and curs, a tail.] 

fraten"iu, (meadow grass, foxtail, J. H) 
eium erect, smooth; spike cytindiio; pa^ 
leas as long as the glumea. 

AL'T^JEA. 15— W. {Mmhtmm.) [Prom si- 

Om, to heal] 

ofidnafHaf (marrii maOows^ r. y. Jo. 2^.) 
leaves downy, obkmg-ovate ; obsdetely 3- 
k)bed, toothed. Flowen large, porple, 
near salt manbea. 8 1 

ftNie'a, (hollyhock, ^.) stem erect; leaves 
rough, heart-form, 5 lo 7-angled, crenats. 

fieifi/lia, (fig-bollyhook, ^.) leaves 7- 
lobeiC sub-palmate, obtose. Ex. 
ALYS^UM. 14—1. iCrmtftrm^i [Prom the 
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6r««k flOiM, mU ; tbto piMrt Iwiiiff formerly Mib4(!t«te ; ^'^^^^"""'^'^J^^^^^iS 
•uppotfed Co be A c«re for Um bite of a inm4 b«ee ; lower flowers oompietely wooned. 
dog] , Salt meedowe. 6L 

A«r'eu&«, (w-r.Att.0. ^.)*<«»P««^»5- 

bent at the beae, branched, elender, <|aM> 

raogolar ; leaTea laiweolate, akes^er aft A* 

flowera lolkafy. 8tam red. fl 



h^perfn/reumi, ilcin berbaceooa ; leasee 
boury. tocribed ; stamens 4, 2fiirked. 

M4tx^iti'k, (y. ^. gold ba«kel.) Flowera 
in t>auicIva;leaTea lanceolate, aoft, retoee. 
Kx. 




nlfyiDf noi unthenng ) 

WbrtduM. (Ja. ffl.) raoemee pentandrona, 
dnobly compoondi heaped together* erect; 
lenvee ovatelauceolate. 

kptockondria'ciu, (epleen amaranth, Aa. 
^ ) racemes pentandrona, compound, com- 
pact, erect ; leaves oblong-lanceolate, ma- 
cronate,red. False prince's feather. Col- 
Civated. 

$piiu/»UM, ( Aa. ©.) racemes pentandroos, 
terminal, eompoond ; axils spinose. 

alhuM, (white coxcomb, g-w. Ju. ©.) ^ -«w«», 

glomerales axillary, triandrons ; leares ob- of purple flpwera. 
ovate, retose ; i*em 4-oomered, sfanple. ' pubt^ceiu, (w. J. 



17— I. 



. {Cidm 
•and, Me, 



to 



_ , (Fvoai 
live, leal 



slem-wiagedr lea' 




-) 



AMMCXBIDM. 

the Greek l 

frowiiiff in sand.] 

alt^Um, jw. IT.] 

obkmg, onoulaie, d 

brooght from ,N. Holland. 

AMOR'THA. 16—10. (L«t 

the Greek «, wanting, s wryA c . shm J 

JfMtkdta. (Ja. b.) snooth, sab-arbojrea- 

cent ; leavee peticled, ««*•'»«*** ]^5*? 

aggregated, long ; calyx hoary, pedic^ed. 

one of the teeth acammale, the reAobtose ; 

legume few^eeded- N. J. to Car. and W. 

toEocky Mouutams. A shrub with apiket 



1>.) smaH abrubbys 



Common garden wt . 

mdmukoTwH*, (tore lies bleedmg, r. «.) 
clomerules axilUry, pedunded, roundish ; 
w»ves lanoeovate, colored. Ex. 

tri-eolor, glomemles aessile; leaves lance- 
obkm^ colored. Ex. 

Hvw'nt, glomerales triandrous, sab- 
spiked, ronn&h; leaves oval, retuae ; item 
Ex- 



AJIARTL"LI8. »-l. (Nmnisd.) 

atamatf'eo, (atamaaoo lily, w. tm± r. J. 
il.) spatha Q^Oeft. acute; flower pedi- 
eelted; ooroUa bell-form, sub-equal, erect; 
■tamens declined. 8, 

formont^wma, (jacobea. H) apatha 1- 
flowered; corolla ringent-Uke ; petals de- 
clined. Ex. 
nadaio'te, (waved my. Sept) The flow- 



leaves on very short pecwlea, obtose wX 

each end, hauy; spikes kmg, penicled. 

hairy: calyx sob-seasile, with neanuwM 

teeth. 3t , , 

cofvKnui'na, (broom, ^ . Ju. b.) nearlT dA- 

bcous ; leafets elliptical or obkmg, petkial^ 
dotted, ^ lowest pair approximate to the 
stem ; flowera on very sbon pe<Ucels; «r 
lyx villose on the margin, teeth ihovt, die 
two upper obtuse, the three lower kmgei; 
and commonly equal, acuminate, or aab»> 
late, arisUte; 4 to 5 f. 
AMPELOP*SIS. 5—1. (rtle».) [Prom the 
Greek mmftUm, vine, and m«, resembUnf .] 
q^i^um^i/Ua? (g. Ju. y.) atom chmb- 
ing and rooting ; leavea quinate, digitate, 
■mooth. leafett petktlate, obkmg, acuaii- 
nate, toothed ; racemes didiotomoas. Var. 



nadaio-te, waved luy, Bepi.; inenow- ^-^^jT:;' 'r^beaoent « bodi aides; 
S:,rrEx.~ •"** -alk ; petl. pmk. ^J^JS:,^L£L'^^ ^ ' 

undulate. Ex. emtJa'te, (Ju. I>.) stem cUmWng, wtti 

AMBRCVSIA. l»-4. (Vrtiem) [The name gien^er branches; leavea oordate, mcami- 
mJkromm, food for the gods, seems etranf ely toothed, and angular ; nerves beneaA 

miMpplied to a genus of planU possessing I "Jt^^I^Sv^!^^ dkiolomona. few- 
neither beauty nor valuable properties 3 B'**'*^^ * ^i^«™n^^^^lJ»«. 

e^iwr, (bog-weed. a ©.) leaves doubly flowered; panidea oppoarta dm leave* 

pinnatifid, smoothish; petk>les tong. ciHa- "*^V ^^'J?'®?^^ ^,^. . ,.;^ 
U^^ torminJr pamded ; ^\^^^^^XS^^ 

tHfkda, (g. y. ©. a) hhtmte, rough; incorymba. Southern. ^^^ 
Wv^Tverv IvKe/S-bbed. serrate, the aMPIIICAR'TA. I»-I0. (X ^ awis M eK 

spmed bekiw the summH; flowers m ter- ! "J™*^ \Y!!?J^«iTS^ hXv back- 

stipules ovate, atriate. Var. eomota has 
hirsute leavea. Twining. 4 1 
AMSCyNIA. 18—5. (Jeeeyace) ^ ^ 

latifi/tia, (b. Ap. U) -tern glabroos. 
leavea lance-oral, upper onea aoumui^ 
pubesoent on the under auCftce of ttm 
nervea. 8 C iS. , , . 

9alic^</lia, (b. M.) atom smooth; leaw 
lance-lmeazv acute at eadi end, very gia> 
brous. 8. ... 

auguttifi/tia, (b. Ap.) stem hairy; le«v« 
narrow-lin^tf* numeroai^ erect, baiiy. a 
it 



ipikea.' 5 to 8 fl 

^uieminf</lia, (^.) leaves doubly-phi- 
natifld, hoary beneath, at the summit pm- 
natifid; racemea termmal hi threes, branch- 
es level-topped. 

pat^eula^ta, (Q.) leavea glabrous, doubly 
pinnatifid, pinnadfid at the summit; ra- 
cemes terminal, solitary ; branohea level- 

SSrWo, (w. Q.) white hispid on all 
partr, leaves 8-pinnatifid, divisions gashed ; 
racemes sob-panided, terminaL It. 8, 

AMMAIWIA. 4—1. ( g s licer le.) CFromAm- 
mann, a Russian botanist.] 
rvrnttTior, (w-p. An.) stem ereot, Ihkk, 



* Ciasns hederacea of MixheL 
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AMTO^ALirS II— I. lltometm.) [Derived 
from a Ore«k word, which sif nifies to lacer- 
ate, alluding to the furrows upon the peri- 
carp of the almond.) 
per'nea, (peach, r. M. ^ .) eerratoret of 

ttte leaves aJI acote ; flowen ieaeile, eolHa- 

wj. 15 1 Ex. 

mm^tuh (iloweriiig almoDd. ^.) leavee 

ov^ate, tapering to the bue, aharply eer* 

■mte. 3 1. Ex. 

eommnfmst (almond) leaves eerrate, the 

lower ones ^andnlar; 6owera MMile, bi- 
ite. Ex. 



AMYIIIS. 8—1. (TcrvMnlecMi.) (From the 
Greek, atgnifylnf balm or ointment, so 
called from ite use. or amell. Ex.] 
Jioridfi^na, (w. 1^.) leaves ovate, sessfle, 
entire, obtose ; flower sab panided. 

ffHe idei^m»t rbalm of Oilead,) leaves ter- 
entire ; pedoncles 1-flowmd. Gkows 
the Bed sea. 



ANAGAL'LIS. 5-1. (Jm»mim§m,) (From a 
Greek word, sifnifTinf to laof h, because by 
corltif di«ease« it was thougnt to promote 
cheerfulness j 

arveMTsM (red diick-weed, scarlet pimper- 
nel, r. J. ^), stem spreading, naked, pro- 
combent ; petals entne^ flat, with halrB at 
tiie margin. S» 

AlfCHIPSA. 5—1. (Btnginm.) (Greek, U 

a0Sana'li$, (bnglosB, y. 2/.) leaTes lanoe- 
olate; ipilMs imbrioate, ooe-siflad; bracts 
ovate. Ex. 

ANDROCBHA. 5—1. (SoUmea.) (From se- 
drot stamen. ktro9 a horn, from the coniform 
appearance of one of the aMthers.] 

laMUt, (J. Q.) prickly, hirsnte; leaves 
in pairs, lobe pmnatifid, segments obtose, 
obMoletely crenate, ondnlated { racemes hUp 
eral, nsany-tlowefed. 8. 
ANDROM"EDA. lO-L {Ktiem.) 

ealfcul^ta, (leather-leaC w. M. ^.) leaves 
lanceolate-obk)Qg. obsoIetelysemilate,sab- 
tevolnte, with scaly duts, rast-colored be- 
neath ; racemes termfaial, leafy, tamed one 
ways ped»els short, solitary, axillary; 
calyx acate, S-bracted at the base, bracts 
1»road-ovate, acnmintte ; corolla obUmg-cy- 
lindric. Wet 9£ 

orMrta, (w. Jo. 1>.) leeves oblong-oval, 
•eiMiiimte-serrale, smoodi ; panides termi- 
nal, many-spiked; coiolU ovale-obkmg, 
pobeeoent Moantains. A beaatifnl tree. 
50 t Bonrel-tree. 

marum''ay (J. b .) leaves oval entire, snb- 
acote at both ends, glabrous, leathery, paler 
beneath; flower-bearing brandies almost 
leafless ; pedoncles fascicled ; corolla ovate- 
cylindric ; calyx leafy ; anthers beardless ; 
capenle ovate, resembling the fimn of a 
pine-apple. One variety Das narrow-lan- 
ceolate leaves. 

poUJcflia, (wild rosemary, r-w. M. ^.) 
leaves linear-lanoedate, convex revnhite, 
white, glaocoQS beneadi and hoary-slaa- 
eooB above; flowers aggregate, tenmnal; 
cofoHa sab-globose; antters bearded 
toward the top» 1 1 Wet 

pamcula'ta, (white bosh, pepper bosh, 
w. J. 1^.^ pabesoent; leaves obovate-lance- 
iab-entiTO{ flowerbearing 



branches terminal, panksled, nakedlah ; gio 
meroles pedoncled; cordis sob-globolar, 
pobeacent; anthers obtose, beardless. A 
shrob ranning into several varieties. Flow- 
ers small. 

anguMtifi'Ua, (A.) leaves linear-lancedate, 
acote, with scaly dots ; bracts9 and minote, 
acote; racemes terminal, leafy, second; 
pedondes solitary, axillary. 8. 

rkomboid^aUt, flower-bearing branches 
3-angled ; leaves rfaombokl and lanceolate, 
entire, glabroos, terminated by a gland; 
pedimdes dostered, axillary, a. 

asiik/ris, (w. Mar. b.) leaves oval-lance- 
date, acominate, coriaoeoos, locid, with 
spiny serratores; racemes axillary, closely 
flowered ; corolla obkmg-ovate ; anthers at 
the summits 2-homed. 3 £ 8. 



iOrmmmm.) (From 
Mfew, a beard, fh>m tlie 
tie tofts of hair on the 



ANDROP'OGON. 

ondirM, a man, and 

resemblance of litj 

flower to a man*s beard.] 

ieopafriut, (broom-grass, Aa. 21,) spikes 
simple, lateral, and terminal, pedtmcolate, 
in pairs ; racfais hairy ; abortive floret nea- 
ter; valves awned. 

mrgin^ieua, (bent grass, 21.) eofan co&i- 
pressed; soperior leaves and sheaths 
smooth; spikes short, 9 or 3 from each 
sheath, partly concealed at die base ; radiis 
sab-terete ; abortive flower, a mere pedlcd 
without valves; perfect flowers monan- 
droos. 

fiueaftmt, (fixk spike^ Ao. 2/.) spikes digi- 
tate, generally by foars; abortive flower 
stamimferoos, awnlesa, resembling the per- 
fect one, the awn of which is sob-contoited. 

miftantt (beard-grass, An. H) panlde ob- 
long, brancoed ; nodding spikeleto by pairsi 
glomes hairy ; awn contorted. 

ANDROSA'CE. 5—1. (PHswImmt.) (From 

mmtg, a man, and mAm, a shield, so called 

from its large, round, hoUow leaf.] 

oecUkjUari$t (Q.) very slenderly pobe^ 

cent; leaves (or mvdocres) oblong-spato- 

late. entire: perianths angled; oapsole 

shorter than die calyx. 8. 

eariiu^ta, (w. J. If,,) leaves crowded, lan- 
ce-ovate, acute, entire, keded, margin dil- 
ate ; ombels fi»w-flowered ; leaflets of the 
Involocre Unear-oUong ; corolla exceeding 
the ovate cdyx ; dlvidons obovate, endrs. 
James* Peak. 8. 

9eaUnirionat'i$t (0-) loaves lanceolate^ 
tootned, glabroos^ ditning ; perianth angled, 
shorter than the ooroOa. a. 

ANBM^ONB. It— 19. {Rammtmlaetm.) (From 
•MWM, the wind, so called because the pe- 
tals expand through the influence of the 
wind blowing upon the flower.] 
virnniafnn, (wind-flower, g-w. Jo. 2X.) 
stemdichotomoos ; leaves in ^ees, 3-ddt, 
apper ones opposite, leafets gasb-lobate 
and serrate, acote; pedoncles soUtsry 
1-flowered, elongated ; seed oblong, woolly, 
mocronato, in heads. 18 L 

ittmon/tOt Oow anemone i-w. M. IX) 
stem 1-flowered ; caoline leaves in threes, 
5-parted, leafets wedge-form, gash-lobed, 
toothed, acote ;coroDa 5 to flp^dled; seeds 
oval^ with a short slylok booked. Avail- 
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eCy, omtton^Va^hm litferal ledblB. deeply 
f-rlcit il S. 

IkaHdreiiea, (me m em on e , w. M. I(.) 
■mbeb iiiToliicned ; nulioal leares tlfioe 
teruate, leafeu sub-cordate, 3 toothed ; invo- 
lacnuD 6 leaded ; leafiau peCioled, anifimn; 
ombel few-flowered; teed naked, aCriate; 
root tnbefoiia. A variety, mn^ft^ra, haa a 
1-flowered invohicnnn. 5 L 8. 

pemntyh^'niem, (w. Jo. 2^.) learea 3part- 
ed. aeymenta 3^;left, lobea oblong, toothed, 
acnimnate : iDTolocnun tortle, bearing aer- 
era] pedioda, one naked and I-flowered, the 
othen fanrohieeUale ; petala 5 ; frnit pabea- 
eent, crowned with a kmg atyle. Meadowa. 
FkiwecB large. Conaklered the flune aa A. 
dkhotoma. 

korten^tiot (garden anemone.) rndical 
leavea digitate, diviaiona 3-cIeft, caoHne 
ones temate, lanceolate, connate, anb-dxri- 
ded ; aeed wooUy. Ex. 

ANBTHUM. ft— S. {UmMUftrm.} [From 

the Greek «iic«, to run, iAm, a/iu-, anadiof 

to the tDreading roots. Ex.} 

gravearlems, (diU,) fruit conipra«ed ; plant 
onnoaL 

fmnu^'ulHim, (fiannd,) fruit ovate; plant 
perennial. 

ANOBL'^CA. ft-t. iOmUBtferm,) {AmgMt^ 
on account of Its suppoeod Tirtues.] 
at t co wp m f rta, (an^elka, g-w. J. 11.) alem 
amootn, colored; lesvea temate, partiti o n a 
aob^ininate. leafets ovate, acute, gaab-aer- 
rate, anb-lobed, 3 terminal ones eonflne^t ; 
pedolea very large, inflated. Wet mead- 
ow*. Root pnr^ish. Aromatic angelica. 
4C 

trftpniu^ta, (w. An. H.) atom teiete^ pu- 
besi- tit above ; leavea ternate, ver y noodi, 
parutiona quinale, leafeta ohUmg; ovate, 
equally aerrate, lower ones d-lobed at the 
base. 4i: 

ardkanatt'ica, (ardiangel, f .) leavea on- 
e^oalhr Imd. A native of Lapland. Me- 
dirinti 



ANNO^NA. IS— IS. (Amm m ,) 

gta'brot (Ju. r>y. 7.) calyx larf^e, bdl 
fonn ; peduiiclea 8-flowered, oppoote the 
leavea; leaves lanoe-ovate, glabrona; fruit 
Bubcraiic, obtuae, amooth. 16 t gv e i gi ee n 
Carolina. 



AN*THBM18. 17-S. {CmywMfirm.) CTrom 

the Greek enlAM, a flower.] 

eofidm (ma3r-weed, w. J. Q.) receptacle 
oooio; chaff bnatlT;seed naked; leavea 9- 
pinnate, leafeto subulate, 3-parted. 10 i 

nt/biUi, (chamomile, w. Au. !(.) leavea 
t-ninnate ; leafeta 3-parted, linear, subulate, 
aub-villonat atem branching at the baa& 
Fragrant 4 i Ex. 

arvenf'iitt (wild chamomile^ w-y. J. ^.) 
leavea bipinnate. ae^ments lanceolate, li- 
near; receptacle conio; chaff lanceolate^ 
akenea crowned with a margin. 

AN'THOXANTHUM. S-S. {Ormwmmem } 
[Prom the Qsntk mmtkot, a flower, tantk^Mt 
yellow ] 

odnrri^hiwit (sweet vernal grass, M. 2/.) 
spike obloug-ovate ; florets subpednncled, 
shorter tlian the awn. An American vari- 
~^. uU«M''9*mHm, is larrar and of a dark 



peen. An elegant flnbalitnto Isr te Leg 
nora grass. 10-18 L 

ANlIRRHI'NnM. IS— S. {Bigmmmm.) tTtmm 
amii, sfainst, H9, aoaa, said to bo so aaaMi 
from an nnplaasaot odor In some of m 
speeiet ] 
eama4ai^9€, (flax annp-dragaQ, w-b. Ja. 

Q.) rising In a curve. 




linear, obtuae, 

scions procumbent. JFlowefs smaB. 

lincrrijt (snap-dragon, y. Jo. 2X-} 
glabroua; leaves 
ear, crowded together; aplkea 
dense-flowered ; calyx giabroo^ 
than ^ae spur. Flowera large. 
Naturalized. 13-18 i 

elat^me, (y. Ju. ^.) procnmbent, 
leaves ahemate, hastate, entire ; 
solitary, axilhuy, very long- 
small, Muish white. Introduced. 

irunUkof/*armmit leavea vi^Ksied, lanceo- 
late, 3-Daited; stun dacumhent; 
termmaL few-flowered. Floi 





ANT'CHIA. *— 1. (Awtmrm^tL) 

HAofoma, (fork ddokwe e d, w. Jn. U^ 
stem (Uchotomoas, very brannhing, 
leavea oval, lanceolate, glabron^ 
6 or 6 indiea high, very riender 
axillaiy; leavea obtusish; flowera 
longer than dieatipalea. 

APAJt^GlA. 17—1. {Ckkmmctm^ (A 
word, signifrinf succory.) 

amtmmnalu. (feke hawk-weed, y. J. Zp 
scape brandling; pedundea acaly; 
lanceolate, toothed, or pinnntifid. 




Flowers bright yrilow. 

Fields and raad-aidea. 
duoed. 

onmrtifmk^ (Ju. O*) 
hairy ; leavea altemate. lanceolate ; 
aub-spiked ; involuore digitate, longer 
die corolla. 8. 

teneTimm, (b. Ju. <^.) amall. sfanpH 
broos ; leaves opposite, ttnear, acofie ; 
ers axfllary, shortrpedunded ; InvohiGte beO- 



APHAlfBS. 4-S. (ItoMCM.) tFrwn a 
Greek word, signifjring low in stature.] 
arven^tu, (parsley.-piert, Q.) leavea 3- 
narted ; divisions 3-cl(m. hairy ; fl ow ei a ax> 
ulaiy, gknnerate, monandrona. 8. 



A'PIOS. 18-10. (L*gmtimom.) cProm the Greek 
^io*, mild, in allusion to the root ] 
tuhan/sOj (ground-nut, darii p. Ju. ^.) 
stem twining ; leaves pinnate, 'wnth 7 lance* 
ovate leafets; racemes' shorter than the 
leaves ; root tuberous, ftrinaoeous, in taste 
resembling the cocoa-nut, and highly nntri- 
cious. Ex. 



ATIUM. 9—8. (IIW«Oi^«fw.) [Supposed to 
be derived from the Greek mpes, beet , be- 
cause they are fond of the plant ] 
petro0eUfnumt (parriey, Jn. ^.) canfine 

leaves linear ; involucrum minute. Ex. 
gmv9t/JeM$, (cdevy, Ju. ^ •} alem dian- 

neled ; cauline leavea wedge>tbrm. Ex. 

APLBeTRUM. 18— I. (Orckiirm,) [Pmm 
a, without, fUetron, spur.] 
kiemnli*, (g-p. M. 2/.) loaf M>Htiiry, ovate^ 
; Up trind. obtuse, with the palate 
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nd^jodt oeuUu lobo rounded* crenalftto. 
&hmdj woods. Flowen pendakxit. 1 1 

APCyOON IT— I. (fHdkorwetm.i [From «, 

wrHlioat, p«fM« board.) 

kmmifis, ^. A p. ^.J Ktem glabroos; rad- 
ical lemTos wile, caaiixie learei^ tigolate, 
■cote, leATea «itire» ^labroiuk 

APCM^'^NUM. lS-5. Uworfmem.) (Fitrni 

«po. acmlMt. and ktm ^t, a oogl 

€ndro»amifi/Uwm, (dog-bane, r>w. J. 1{.) 
erect and brandimg; lc«vea ovate; 
cymes lateral and terminal; tabe of t^ 
ooroOa longer than the calyx, with a apfread- 
in^timb. 3 t 

ca$tnal/*imMmt (g-y. J. H.,) leaves lanceo- 
lAte, acute at eaco end, nnooth on both 
•idea ; cymes paniculate ; calyx as long as 
the tube of the coroQa. 



APTBHIIA S— t. (/ran) [From the Greek 
«, witboat, fUn», winssj 
itU^cta, (w. and p. Q.) stem with minate, 
remote scaleai spikes with bifid 
61 ^. 



AQintrOU. IS— ft. (RMMwekcM.) [Fmm 

the Latin aqmm, wiiler, ami ^ro* to father, 

•o cajled from ths shape of iu l«aves, which 

retain water.] 

eanadeiit'ns^ (wild columbine, r. y. 
Ap. 2X.) bomfl straight; stamens exsert; 
le«Tes oecompoand. Growing frequently 
fan crevices or rockn. 15 L 

emnt^lia, (b»J. 2^.) horns twice as long as 
Ifae petals ; nectaries acute ; segments of 
dM leaves deeply lobed. 18-1. Boathem. 

vnlffi/riM, (garden columbine, J> !£•) horns 
incurved; leafy t stem and leaves glaorous ; 
leares decompound. The nectariferous 
boms become numerous by culture; one 
boQow horn within another. 15 i Ex. 

A/evw<VZa, sob pubeaoent; spur incurved, 
shorter than the limb ; stipe nhort, incKned ; 
stamens dx>rter than m ceroid Upper 
Canada. 

formt/ut, (2/. r.) spur straight, much 
longer than the hmb; sepals huiceolate. 
acnte, 3 times the lencth of the petals; 
style as long as the sepals. Oregon. 

Aa^'ABIS. 14— S. (0«e>/tr«.) (Probably named 

in Arabia] 

lyn/tOy (w. A. ^ .) stem and upper leaves 
smooth and rianooos ; radical leaves lyrate- 
pinnatifid, onen pilose; stem branched at 
the base; pediods much longer than the 
calyx. 10 L 

emmadenftUf (w. J. 2/.) stem leaves ses- 
sSe, oblong-Ianceolafte, narrow at the base, 
pnbeseent ; pedicels pubescent, leBexed in 
the fruit; Aliques pendulous snb-fidcate^ 
Otrrved. 9 £ 

rhotmht/itlea^ ('pnng cress, w. M. H) 
leaves gfalmHis, rhomboichd, ropand-tooth- 
ed. the lower ones neariy round, <m long ' 
petioles ; root tuberous. 15 t Wet 

demtata, (Q. w. Ap.) stellately pubes- ! 
cent; radical leaves cAxyvate, taperm^ at 
the base into a petiole, as long as the hmb, 
irreeuUrtv sharp toothed; caultne ones, 
obloo|l^ clasping ; flowers minute ; petals . 
scarcely longer than the oilyx ; i 
_ Qik .ttitj narrow . 
with a neariy iMwIfi stif^l 




ma ; stem brandied frogn the baee. Arkan* 
sas. MissistdppL 

tnriUt^ta, (wall -cress, w. J. Q. ^ .) leavea 
soboentato, rough, witli the pnbeHcens 
often branched ; radical ones ovate or ob- 
long, attenuated into a petiole ; stem leaves 
lanceolate, ssgittate, cordate; pedicels as 
Ion? as the obI^'x; siliqoes straight and 
erect 18 L 

ARA'CHlS. Ift-lO (Ugmmmaem) CA Gresk 
word, sisnifving a rooting plant.] 
kypogmot (pearnut false groundnut O.) 

stem procumbent piloee ; leaves pinnate ; 

flowers axplary; peduncles become long, 

and the frq/t is r^praed under ground. 

ARAOJA. ft— ft. <Af«lur) (From srs, a 

bank in the sea, in allusion to ths habit Of 

tlie plant ] 

raoemu/ua^ (spikenard, w. J. 2X>) q>read 
ing branches; petioles 3-parted, the 
partitions 3-5-leaved; leafets often heart- 
n>rm; branchleu axillary, leafy; umbels 
many, snb-panicled, leafless above. Damp. 
At 

nudicoHflUt (g-w. J. 1^.) stem hardly a 
caulis; leafsolltary,tcrqouiate:. scape short- 
er than the leaf; umbels few. Wild sar- 
saparilla. 15 L 8. 

tfntu/^ fsbot-bu^ angelica tree, w. y- 
w. Au. ^.J stem and teaves thorny; 
leaves doubly pinnate; leafets slightly 
serrate; panicles branching; umbels nu- 
merous. 

ARBUTUS. 10—1. (Erie:) 

uva-ut^^ti, (bear-berry, kinnikinnick, w*. 
M. ^.) stem procumbent; leaves wedge- 
obovate, entire; berry 5-seeded. Dry, 
barren sand-plains, Ac. Very abundant 
about the great lakea 

o/^iM^ (strawberry-tree, w. M. ^.) stem 
procumbent; leaves obovate, acute, rugose, 
serrate: racemes terminal. Canadia. 

ARCUEMCXRA. ft— f. (UmbtlHfertt.) [From 

sreAe, the conqueror, siofm, a fool, ^om poi- 

soninji^ those who eat it ] 

ambtg'*ua or tigid^'a, (water drop-wort, 

w. Aa. 11.) leaves eash-pinnate. 3-5 pah«» 

acute, leafets lance-onear, often falcate and 

mostly entire; fruit ovate; stem smooth. 

3-5 fl 

ARcmUM 17—1. (Cfasrsctpfcsfe.) [From 
srfttos, a bear, so called on accsnnt of Its 

lOOfhlMSS,] 

/Sa/r>a. (burdock, r. Aa. 2^.) oauUne 
leaves beart4bnn, petioled, toothed : flow- 
ers panioled. g^bose ; oalyx smooth. 

ARBNAHIA. ie-3. {Cmy^pk^Otm.) CFrom 

sTMs, sand.] 

loteri/Cor^a, (sand-wort w. J. 2^.) stem 
filiibmi. simple ; leaves ovate, obtuse, sob- 
triple-nervea ; peduncles lateral, solitary, 
elongated, 3-cleft ; pedicels ahemately brae- 
ted : corolla kmger than the calyx. f-lO L 

gtt/brmf f2^.) very smooth; stems numer- 
ous erect nliionn ; leaves subulate, linear, 
flat spreading; pedicels 1 -flowered, elon- 
nted, divaricate; sepals ovate, obtuse^ 
snorter than the petals. Moontaina. Flow- 
ers lane, whhe. Stem 4-6 i eraot sleii> 
der. 

(thyme-toavvd sand-woit 
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leavefl ovate, acate, aobciliate ; calyx acute, 
•ab-ftriate ; petals afaorter than tibe catyx. 
5L 

tirie^t/f, (w. M. 2X.) glabrona, erect, iD%nT 
fCena; leave* rabalate-Unear, erect; pam* 
clea few flowered ; petab mncli longer than 
the calyx, which i> cnral-lanceolaie, airiaie. 
Dry. 6 191 

pephi'da, (aea chiokweed, Jo. 2X.) giab- 
rona; leaves orate or oblong, acute, neahy; 
flnwera aab-aolitaiy, diort-pedttnoled t m- 
viaiona of die calyx obtnae, exceeding the 
corolla. 8-19 L Lower Canada. 

fUMri (9.) erect, alender, sbbrooa, 
fiudgiatehr branohed, few-flowerea ; leavea 
linear^ironn, obtoae, not fiMcided{ pe- 
dondea iligfatly giandolarpabesoent ; pet- 
ala oUoog, aomewhat exceeding the Ian- 
oeoUte» nerved aepala. Texaa^ AriuuH 



w/foVrt, (apricot, 1^.] lee vs a 
date; atipQlea palmate. Var. 
afmoot Fmit amalU yellow. 
eai'de^ peadi apricoL 



Var. 



ARBTHT'SA. 18—1. {OrtHmiem.) 

huOx/ta^ {arethnaa, r. J. H.) leafleaa; 
rootgloboee; aoape dieathed, 1-flowered; 
MUyx with the aaperior dhriaiona incurved, 
Hpa aab-crennlate ; flowera laige, aweet- 
icen t ed. Damp. 

▲RGKMOliB. It~l. (P y wa w e.) 

mexieana, (y. Jo. Q.) leavea piniMtifid, 
minoae, gaahed; flowera axUlaiy. Var. 
mb\flora, 8. 



ARIS'TIDA. S-t. (Qrawune.) 

dickotf'ama, (beard grua, poverty grmai^ 
f, IT.) ceqiitoae: culm dichotcmiooa ; 
nowers racemoae-q>iked ; lateral awna.very 
abort, intermediate ones contorted. 8-18 C 

nteffbf^'mit (If.) flowera crowded lo- 
getner, aomewhat q>iked ; the middle awn 
villoaa at the baae. 3 £ 8. 

grt^dlU, (If.) atem very alender; flow- 
era in apikea; apikeletsiew-flowaed, aome- 
what remote, appreaaed; latend awna 
abort, erect, the intermediate onea longer, 
expanding. 1 £ 8. 

tuberemu/io^ calm evect, didiotomoaa, 
Jointa tamid with smaU toberclea in 
the axila; paniclea rigid ; glnmea keeled, 
with long aabnlate points ; paleaa atiped ; 
awnaamooth, convmate. 3t 8, 

AEISTOLO'CHIA. 18-8. (JrwtoledUc.) 

aerpmto'ria, (p. J. 21.) leavea heart-form, 
oblong, acmninate ; atem sigsag, aaoending ; 
pedonolea radical; lipaof the oorolU lan- 
ceolate. Virginia anake-rooC A variety 
baa very long, narrow learea. 

nfpko, (Datchman'a pipe, J. ^) leavea 
heart-form, acate; alem twining; pedao- 
elea 1-flowered. fomidbed widi an ovate 
bract; cotoDa aaoending, the border 3-c)eft, 
CQikAl. A vine climbiug over large treea. 
Flowera aolitary, brown. 

itmmUi/9a, (g-y.) atem twiniqg^ leavea 
nearly round, cordate, tomeotooe under- 
neath ; coroUa viUooa ; border 3«oleft,Beariy 
em&aL 8, 

kagta'tat alem flaxooae, wmple, eretrt; 
leavea aomewhat <sordate, haalate, acote; 
flowenoQacapea(lipoftheooroUaovate. 8. 



8. 



ARMBNIA'CA. ll—l. ( 



.) [From 



ARNFCA. 17—9. (CmywMflmt.} 

nuddeattlm, (y. J. Jo. if.) faimte; mdl 
^ leavea oppoaite, decaaaate, broad-laaee- 
olate, nerved, and toothed; alem nearly 
leafleaa, divided near the rammit inio a ftw 
l-flow«ed brancfaea. Flowera large. M 
t Pine barrena. Leopard's bane. 

pUmiagtH'^ea, fy. Ja. H.) glabroas, 
leavea entire, gtabrons both itdesb dhtfi^ 
3-oaTed ; radical onea lazice-epatnlate. ter- 
minating in a narrow petiole at the base; 
caoline onea opposite, lanceolaie, aeaafla; 
stem l-flowereo. 7 i 

fmt*ftenBt (▼. Jo. If.) hairy ; radical leavea 
lanceMate, obtnaish, tapering to the base ; 
petidea 3-nerved ; caniine leavea 
remote, linear; stem 1-flowered. 1 

€iaytoni, (y. ixL ^.) hirmte; 
leavea decussately opponte, oblong ovale, 
sab-dentate; stem somewhat leafless: top 
divicted into 1-flowered pedandea. 9 L 
8. 

▲RCyfnA. 11— ». (RsMOM.) {AGioekwaid, 

signifying the medlar-tree] 

bctn^piwm, (ehadbodi. jane beny, w. 
Ap. iC') leaves oblong-oval, ca^pkiate, glah- 
roos when mature, (when flrsi expanded 
lanceolate and downy) ; flowera racemed; 
petals linear ; germs pabeacent ; a^ment§ 
ot the calyx glabroas. 

mimtrft/lia, (M. ^.) unanned; leavei 
orate-obkmg, acute, acrrolate* tomeinnse 
beneath; flowers in corymbs; calyx ton 
Baentoae. Low thickets. 9-4 t itedcfaoka* 
berry. 

otwlitt leavea itrandiah-enipticaL ovale, 
smooth; flowera in racemes; petals obo- 
vate; germa and aegments of the calyx 
pubeeoei^ Cfwamps. A nuall dintb ; b«r^ 
riea black and eatable. Medlar-bush. 

MongMin^ea, (bloody dioke-berry. w. M 

^ .) leaves oval, obtuse at both endm mo- 

cronMe, aerratures very slender; racemes 

few-flowered; cahrx glabrous; p^ab ha- 

ear, obtuse. 3-6 f. 

altafi/Ua, (T^.) smooth; leaves no u ndiA, 
upper part toothed, pinnatdy-oerved, fab- 
gfauoous beneath; raceme simple, ekia- 
gated. Fruit black and sweet. 8, 

ARTEMrSlA.* 17—9 {CorywJbtftr^.) \Trvm 

aa ancient quesn.] 

pon"tica, (Roinan artemiaia,) leavea 
downy beneath, oaafine onea bipinnate; 
leafets Uoear; branches simpte; flovraa 
roundiA, peduncled, nodding. Ex. 
abginW'iMmi (wormwood, 2/.) 
brandling, panided ; leaves hoary, radical 
ones tripfy pinnatifid, divkiooa lanoeoiale. 
toothed, obtuae ; cauline onea 9-|annati6d or 
pinoatifid, divisions lanceolate, acutish; 
floral onea undivided, lanceolate. Nato- 
raKsed in most mountain districta of New 
England. 

• The cultivated plant often called Arts 
beioafs to ths 
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rr 



(wutiie t u -wood, 1[' And 

^ .) alam atrAigbt : lower leaves bipionate ; 

apper ooea mit-knid, pioDate ; calyx pa- 

besceot, bemia|rfienc Kx. 



eamoHettf^fia, (wiM worm w ood, w. y. Ao. - fuander of meiliral science, ^Mculapius, or, 



cordate; calyx nrceolate, border 3-clelt; 
oonverghig. pabeecent within. S. 

ASCI.E'PIAS. 18—5. (Apoeymem.) [Sup* 
potted to have be«n named yi honor of tha 



2X-) aub-decambent, acareeW pubescent; 
leavea flat, Haear pbratifWi ; brancbleta 
apike flowered ; flowera aub-hemispheric ; 
inrohicrB aemrioaa. Receptaclea smooth. 
3-4 t 

camdd'la, HX.) item rimple. berbaceoaa, 
aaach brancaed, p^rramidal ; radical and , 
leavea bipmnate, pobeaceut ; ap- ! 
pinnate, with aab-setaceoas. ; 
•Itemate, oivarkale. somewhat convex 
aegmeota; flowera pedioeUed. erect, ^obe 
orate. 9t 



as he la sometiroes 
Asclepois.] 



called in mjrihologyt 



AniUM. I0-19. (Anidm,) (From >«nm. a 

Hebrew word, sffnifyinf a dart, in allusion 

to the shape of the leaves.] 

IrtpAjrf 7auR, (Indian tdmip. wild turnip, 
wakenilmi, p. g. and w. M. ^.) sub-canles- 
cent; leavestemate; leafeta ovate, acumi- 
Date : apadix clab form ; spatba ovate, acu- 
minate, pedonded, with the lamina aa long 
aa the apadix. One variety, vt^rras, baa a 
men apatfia: anodier. olrvmifTwVviMn, a 
iarii purple mtha : aBother,armh awhite 
apatba* 1-3 L 

draeoti^'timim, fJn. 2£.) alemlesa; leavea 
pedate ; leafeta lanceolate-oblong, entire ; 
apadij^aabnlate, longer than the oblong, 
convohite apatha. Banha of atreama. 
Oreen-dragoo. 

atromfbetu, (brown dragon, If. 2/.) stem- 
laaa; leavea temate ; leaieta ovate, acumi- 
ante; apadix cyfindrical; apatha aessile, 
ovate, acuminate, spreading hbriaontally 
above. Spatba daik-brown ; diaagreeable 



qmin^hnm, {24..) stemleaa ; leavea qoinate, 
lanceolate, acuminate. 8, 

wmit^rit (Ap.) alemiess ; leavea aftgittate, 
triangular, anglea divaricate, acute. 8* 

(a 



▲RUN^DO. S-9. (Ormmntm.) [Latin, ttg- 

aifjrlna read.] 

eanaaem''nSf (An. 11.) panicle oblong, 
looae ; g^mnea scabroos, puoeacent, aa long 
aa the corolla ; corolla awned on die back ; 
kaira at the baae equallinff the vahrea ; oulm 
and leavea amooth. 3-4 C 

pkragn^test (reed-graai, An. 2^.) spike- 
lelB 3 to 5-flowered ; glumea shorter than 
the floreCa ; paleaa awnlesa, the lower lin- 
•ar lanceolata, with a long slender aeumi- 
aadoa, whkdi ia involute and reaemblea an 



oroiFdeMt (2^.) panlde anb-coaictate, in- 
carved ; glumea 9-flowered, glabrous, une- 
qual; pa l ea a membranaceoua, of the length 
of the rlumea; haira eoualling the paleaa; 
leavea flat, acabroua 8.- 

Afl^ARUM. 18— If. (Jri«<slpdb«.) (From 

«, not, seire, to adorn, this flower not beinf 

admitted into the andent coronal wreaths.] 

cwMKba^'sc, (wldte anake-root, wildgin- 

ger. gp. M. 2i.) leavea broad-reniform, in 

paira; ealyx woolly, deeply 3 parted ; the 

aegments aub-lanoeolate, nraexed. 

(Mar. 2^.) 

S8 



A. Leave* opponie, 

Bvri'aea, (common milkweed, w-p. Jxl 
K.) stem very Ample ; leaves lanceolate* 
oblong, gradually acute, downy beneath; 
umbels sub-nodding, downy, 3 to 5 feet 
bi^h ; flowera in large close clusters, sweet- 
scented. 3-5 f. 

inrorNo'to, (r. Jn. 2/.) stem erect, branch- 
ing above, downy ; leavea lanceolate, sub- 
downy both sides; nmbela moatly douUfi 
at their origin ; the Uttle bom of the nee- 
tarpr exaert A variety, purekrot ia more 
hany. Var.^iii'frni,alaK}st glabrous. Var. 
of' 6a,haswhite flowers. Damp. 3 f. 

obiunfc/lia^ (J. 2{.) stem single, erect; 
leaves clasping, oblong-obtuse, undulate cm 
the margin, very smooth, glands beneath ; 
umbel terminal, long peduncled ; horns of 
the nectary exsert. Stem 3 t Leavea 
mocfa waved on the margin. Flowera 
Imge, pale purple. 

pkytdaceoi'aeaf (Ju. 2^.) stem erect, sio^ 
pie; leavea broad-laneeolate, acuminate, 
smooth, pale beneath ; umbels many flow- 
ered, lateral and terminal, st^itary, on 
long peduncles, nodding; nectary Stoothed. 
Wet; rocky grounds. Flowen large, 
greenii^ purple, 3 f. 

^ qundrru/ttti, (w. p-w. M. If.) stem erect, 
simple, glabrous ; leavea ovate, acuminate, 
petiolea; those hi the middle of the stem 
are largeat, and in foura; umbels 3, ter- 
minal, lax-flowered; pedicels filiform. 
18 L Flowera small and sweetscent- 
ed. 

ama^not (p. J. 2^.) stem simple, a little 
hairy on tvro sides ; leaves aub-aeasile, ob- 
lonf^-ovaJ, pubescent beneath; terminal 
umbels ana nectariea erect, appendagea 
exaert Damp. 

purpnmuf'cenBt (p. Ju. 2X-) item simple ; 
leaves ovate, viDoae beneath ; umbels erect ; 
horn of the nectariea resupinate. Shadea. 
9f: 

^mt'dkra^ {t. Ju. 2^.) leavea lanceolate, 
hairy beneath; stem divided near the 
top; ambeb erect, in paira; flowera amafl; 
bark very showy. 

variegii^ta, (w. Jo. 2^.) stem nmple, 
erect; leavea ovate, petioled, ruffose, ua^ 
ked ; umbels sub-sessile, pedioelled, tomen- 
toee. The umbels denae. 

parvi^ra, (w. Ju. !(.) amoothish ; stem 
weak, erect, aunple ; leavea petioled, oval- 
lanceoUrte. acute at both ends^ membrana- 
ceoua; nmbela terminal, lax-flowered ; pe- 
dkela capillary. The barii a good anbati 
tuta fat flax. 1-f t 

B. Leave» natoppotiie. 

vertieiBc^ta, (dwarf milkweed, g-y. w. 
Ju. I(.)'stem erect, very simple, mark**d 
with ttoeab and amafl puhaaoeaea ; laavaa 
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veiy Bftnow-Hoear, Urml^fat, gUbroaa, 
whoried, icattared; born m the necUiy 

tHbert/aa, (Jo. 21.) fltem erect, htary, 
with q>readtDg brancbea; nectary without 
han»; leaves oblong-lanceolate, aeflafle, 
alternate, somewhat crowded ; umbels na* 
meitMia, fi>rming terminal corymbs. Sandy 
fields. Flowers large, bright-orange, in 
iMmeroas, erect umbels. MedicinaL Plea- 
risy-root, batterfly-weed. 

pemper^culot (r-g. M. H.) leares linear, 
lanceicNate, Ter^ long, remote, glabroos 
wiA tibe margm pnbesoent ; umbels few- 
flowered. 3-4 £ 

ctmrn'seiM (J. 2^.) leacrea oUong, otsI, 
mncronate, slightly hairy, sessile ; leaves 
of the nectary asoally kmg, incunred, oon- 
nirent at the summit 121 8, 

iomemtt/Ma, {21.) leaves ovalr lanceolate, 
acute, tomentose ; umbels sessile with the 
boms exsert 1-2 1 8. 

amjalexUxniflu, (p. w. Ap. 21) rery glab- 
rons; stems decumbent; leaves sessile, 
cordate, strongly veined, glaucoua, ap> 
pressed ; umbeb terminal and axiUaiy. 
1-8 1 8. 

mwfn^ (Ju. 2^.) leaves ovate, lanceolate. 
Dearly glabrous ; umbels erect, lateral, sol- 
itary ; stem simple. 8. j 

awHMtiff/Hn. (g. w. M. 21.) leaves sca^ 
tere£ strap-shaped, slightly pubescent; 
umbels solitary, terminal ; Ikhtis included. 
e-18 i 8. 

din^rtth (J> !(•) leaves long, linear, oppo- 
site ; umbels few. terminal naked ; hcnus 
ihoft Zt, 8, 

ASCTHUM. 19- S. (HyperietL) CFrom s, 

without, ikmrotn roughness.] 

emx-andre'a, (y. Ju. b .) stems numeroas» 
■ubfraticose, terete, with erect branches ; 
leaves ovate-linear, obtuse; inner petals 
8ulM>rbicular: pedicels with 2 bracts; flow- 
ers sessile; styles 1-2. Sandy fields. N.J. 
to Car. Flowers solitar^r, axillary, nearly 
sessile, pale ycUow. This plant varies so 
mu<^ in the size and number c€ its leaves, 
and in the number of its Myles, that it 
■eems doubtful whether more than one 
species are not here included. Sand. St. 
Peter's wort 

amplexicmtflet (Ap. y. 2X.) erect Bper- 
tng^y branched, witn the branches com- 
pressed; leaves ovale, oblong, clasping: 
outer sepals cordate ; s^les 3 to 4. 1-2 fl 
8. 
ASIMI'NA. 19—19. Wunxm.) [From the 

Greek tawunot, sad.] 

triU/ba, (Ap. 9.) leaves oblong, orenate, 
acuminate, and with the branches smooth- 
ish ; flowers on short peduncles; outer pet- 
als roundish ovate, 4 timet as long as the 
calyx. Banks of streams. N. Y. to Flor. 
Flowers solitary, dark brown ; fruit large, 
fleshy, eatable, sweetish. 15-20 fl Anier- 
fcan papaw tree. 

ASPAR^'AOUS. 9—1. (Atpmrmgi.) [A Greek 
word, sijrnifyinf a younf shoot.] 
qffUfinarlu, (aqpara^s. Ju. 21.) stem her- 

baceons. unarmed, aub-ereet teratfl ; leaves 



bristie-forM.aoft;HiprfMPili wBiiij. list 
uralized. 4 t 

ASPHODE'LUS. ft-1. (Aif 
the Greek spoddw. ashes, becaese il 
fbroMrly pUiated upon the fiuves ni 
dead.] 
lu'teut, (asphodel kiag's spear. U.) 1 

leafy: l^ives 3-sided, stnata. Kz. 
ranu/tua^ stem naked ; leaves 

carinate, smoodL Ex. 

ASPHy'IUM. 91—1. (/Miees.) 
round like a •hield ; saield-fbrm.] 
marnna^le, (Ju. 2X.\ hood dkmbly-pm 
nate ; lesser leafets obloog, obtuse, ioear 
rent crenate, mote deeply crenate aC tbe 
base; firuit-dots marginal; athie 
2^£ 

ASPLE'NrUM. 91—1. (FOien.) [«, 

mieea, th« spleen, betef used in the cm of 

this disease.] 

rkizopkyrium, (walUnc leaf. J v. 2/4 
frond lanc^ate, snped, sub-crenale, heait- 
form ears at the base ; apex very kmg. tt- 
near-filifhrm. rooting. Var. pn^mai^' 
dum, leaves with the crenatures ao daisp 
as to become snb-pinnatifid. 

e^Mfsi. (ebony spleen-wwt. Ju. 21.) 
fi^ond pinnate: leafets seasile, lance i o l at ew 
serrulate, cordate at tbe baae, awKled 
abova 6-10 i Eocks and dry plsrcia 

ASTER. 17—9. (CcrymMferm.) U QnA 
wofd, signifying star.] 

m 

A. ijdovtB ewsre. 

ri'gidus, (p. y. Au. 21.) leaves Unear, on 
cronate, snb-carinate, rig^ margia rou^h- 
ciliate; the cauline leaves reroxed, ttie 
branch ones spreading, subulate; sCemeree^ 
somewhat branched above ; braodtaleCa 
I -flowered, corymbed ; calyx imbricate, 
twice as short as the disk, scales obC«riib» 
carinate ; nyB about KKflowered, reflexed. 
Hardly a foot high. 

knariifi/lnu, np. y. Au. 21,) leaves thick 
set nerveless, fimear, mucronale, dotted* 
carinate, rough, stiff', those on the branohea 
recurved ; stem sub-decumbeni ; braBcbee 
level-topped, 1-flowered ; calyx imbricate, 
of the length <^ the diak ; stem roagi^ par- 
pUsh. 

M«Ai/f(/rMS, (w-y. Aa. to Nov. 2/.) le ava a 
linear, smocrthisbj stem very iMraadbasg^ 
diffiise, pubescent; tntmchlets one way; 
calyx imbricate ; scales obkmg, acarvy, 
acute. 

JUxtu/tui, (y. w-|». Au. 21.) very i^abcoaa; 
leaver subulate, hnear, somewhat flesinf, 
snb-reflexed ; stem d^ider. very branch- 
ing; branctiea and brancUets ipreading; 
bnstle-fiirm. 1-flowered ; scales of the pe- 
dundea divaricate, anbulate ; calyx imbri- 
cate, acalea ckwe-presaed, acute. Salt 
mar^iea. 

eamifi^Uus, (w. Au. 21.) glabrona; leaves 
oblong<>vate, acuminate, aboif-petioled ; 
marnn rouah ; atevi ^abious ; panida 
few-flowered; branchee 9-tk>wered ; oalyz 
sub-imbricate. 

amygdaU^mUt (w. 8. 21.) leavea lanoeo- 
late, tapering to toe base, acuminate, mar* 
gia roQgfai sl^m win^bd, laval-toppad^ 
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tjFiiifctul at tilt iB^s «aljnt kx*imbffiMae; bnaebM pfloae; eahrx obkng, fanbrloata i 
•coles Unceolate, obtuce ; ray* large. , tcalea obtaae. rery cUtm-p re m e d, iS-14 L 

mopa-omg^hm, (b-p. An. 21.) leases Ueear^ Flowers rather large. 
laoceolate. pUoae. elaaping, aaricled at the I undutt/tu^, {llj ftemleavea heaitob- 
8tf»m aub-aiinple, piToae, straight, and ; long, daspbg, onoolate, scabroos* toothed 

near the summit: branches of the panicle 
expandbg, few-flowered; involacre sob- 
•qaarroae; floweraltfM. 

macr&jAyt*lu», (w. d. Ah. If.) leares 
orate, petioled. serrate, roagfa ; upper ones 
ovatebeart-form, sessile ; lower ones heart 
totem, petioled ; petioles snb-maigined ; stem 
braocoing, dmused ; inTolooie oylindrio, 
closely imbricate ; scales oblong, acute. 
1-3 L Flowera largish. 



■(iff; flowers sab-sessile, terminal, crowd 
ed; scales of the calyx lax, eolored, lance- 
olate, kNigar than the disk. In rich soil it 
Kiows 10 feet high. Flowers lai^^e. 

cfn'mcuM, (b. p. An. 2^.) leavea linear* 
lanceolate, oasping. smooth ; stem waodv 
like, panided, Teiy glabroas; branches 
ruoamed; scales of the caljrx lax, lance- 
olate, eoaalling the disk, mner ones ool- 
ored at tne ap^ 3-4 t Flowera many 
mod large. This b the handsomest of the 



itnu^(/UuM, (w. An. H.) leaves linear- 
laneeauEte, tapering to both ends, margin 
hispid; stem glabroai^ branching, erect; 
braxichlets 1-flowered ; fakTolucre imbricate ; 
•cales oblong, acate, lax. 

kyx9Mtf</uuM, (star-flower, w. v. p. An. 
Oc 2£0 wc^res tinear-laoceolate, 3-nenred, 
dotted, acute, margin scabroos ; branches 
Castigiale, claAered; rays aboat 5-flow- 
ered; involoenun imbricate, twice as short 
as the disk. l-St Sandy fields and 



iUtsuT'M. (w. An. I(.) leaTes sab-riiom- 
boid, oral-lanoeolate, acomiaate at both 
^od%, sob-pedoled, glabroas^ margin his- 
pid ; rorymb divergingly dicbotomoas, na- 
kedish; few-flowmd; involacre lax-im- 
baicate; rays 6-flowered; a foot high. 
Flowera large. 

am^gdairtiut, (w. 2X*) leaves lanceolate, 
tapermg to the base, aoaminate, margin 
roo^ ; stem dmple, leveltop-corymbed ; in- 
volucre lax-imbricate ; stales lanceolate, 
obtn«e ; rays large. 

ericoiVe*. (w y. Au. 21.) leaves linear, 
very glabroas ; ttiose of the branchlets sab- 
elate, approximate; caoline ones elonga- 
ted; iovoincre scurfy; lesTea acute; stem 
glabroas; flowera smaJL 

B. Lboiom more or lest cordate and owUe, 
etfttdtt or toothed^ 

d i» e t»if (/lmt, rS. y, p. & U) iM^es 
nearly entire, undulate, pubescent, sub-sca- 
brous; lower ones cordate. Qvate, with 
winded petioles; umer ones lance-oblong ; 
panicle loose, the brandies slender, race- 
mose. 3C 

pamicuU^iutt (b-p. Au. to Nov. Z(.) leaves 
ovale-laoceolate, sub-serrate, petioled. gla- 
broas ; radbal ones ovate, beart-form, ser- 
rate, rough, petkiled ; petioles naked ; stem 
very branchiog, slaliicous; brancUets pi- 
lose : calyx lax. suD-imbricate. 8-4 1 Fkiw- 
ara smallish, numerous. 

eord^tfUiu, (w. 8. 1(.) leaves heart-form, 
pilose beneath, sbarp-seirate, oetioled ; pet- 
ioles winced, stem panided, smoothish; 
paaides divaricate ; calyx lax, aub-imbri- 
caie ; flowera smaU. 

eorymit/nu, (w. Au. 2f .) leavea ovate, 
shar p s eu a te, acu mtnate . smoothish; lower 
one beart-form, petioled ; petioles naked ; 
stem giahnraa, lovel-Mip-cotymbed above; 



C. Leaoea lameooiaie and offoie, lower one$ 

eerraie. 

ampUxican'lu^ (b. S. 21.) leaves ovate- 
oblong, acute, claiming, besjt-form, serrate, 
^abroos ; stem panided, ^abrous ; brandi- 
lets 1-2-flowerea ; scales of the calyx lan- 
ceolate, closely imbricate; flowen middle 
Msed. 

oertit^olort (y-w. An. 21.) leavea sub- 
clasping, broad-laneedate, suo-serrate^ ria- 
broQs ; radical onea serrate in the middle \ 
stem very branching, glabrous; scales of 
die calvx lanceolate, lax, shorter than the 
disk ; flowera many and large, elegant 

tardifii/ru; (b. Oct. 2X0 leaves 
serrate, glabrous, spatulate-lanoedate, ta* 
pering to the base, deflected at the margin 
and both sides ; branches divaricwte ; calyx 
lax, the leafets lanceolate-linear, subdual* 
glabrous; flowera not middle sixe. 

couyx</ide$, (w. Ju. 21.) leaves oblong, 9- 
nerved, narrow and acute at the base ; vp' 
per ones sessile, 8nb-€»Qtire ; lower ones pe- 
tioled, serrate; stem simple, ooiymbed at 
tbe top ; calyx cylindric, scurfy ; rays 5, 
very Miort About 12 inches high. Flow- 
en smalL 

earolinu^nu*, (p. Oct. 2X-} atom shrubby, 
flex o ns, much-b ran c h ed, puoesoent; leaves 
sesule, oUong-laoceolate. tapering at each 
end ; scales of the calyx Unoe-linear, very 
pubescent, sub-s^uarroae. 10-12 1 S. 

ehitumftit, (chma aster, O) leu^M ovate^ 
thieUy toothed, petkiled; oauline ones ses- 
sile, at the base wedge-form; floral onea 
lanceolate, entire; stem hispid; branches 
1-flowered; calyx foliaoeoua. A varie^ 
has vary foU flowen; varkms ookied, and 
very snort raya Ex. 

prenanftkoi^dee, (b. 2^.) leavea dasping; 
spatulate lauoedate, acuminate, serrate m 
the middle, heart-form at the base ; branch* 
leta pilose; scales of the involuore Unoeo- 
late, scurfy. 

em'^taeiw, (y-r. B. If.) leavea laDoa4hiear, 
acuminate, aoabrous at the margin : tower 
ones sub-serrate; stem panided; brandi- 
lets 1-flowered ; involucre laxrimbrioate, 
with lanceolate leaflets. 

orandiA/rMt, (p. y. Oct 21.) leaves 
su&claspmg, linear, subulate, rigid reflex, 
with the margin ciliate and hispid; stem 
hdiy; branches 1-flowered; involi»Bre aquar* 
rose; die scales linear-laaoedate. 8-3 i 
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wquafr€ttm$, (b-y. 8. If.) lesTM rery ira- 
■leroiM, MMle, orate.' acute, reSexiM, ri- 
ffid. mwrghi huipid ; rtem brmuebin^ kahr ; 
brmnchet 1-flowered ; acmles of the iuvora> 
ore lanoec^te, bairj, loose. 9 C S. 

9a/bert (p. y. 8. 2^.) lower IniTea peti' 
oled, oUong, cordate, acate, entire ; apper 
ones teeaile, daapingr, laiioe-ovate, taoemig 
to an acnie point ; vL the learei acaorona^ 
•ndnlate ; panicle looae, toog ; tfie ~ 
facenxMO. 3 C ti, 

obov^tut, *(w. y. M. 1{.) lesvea 
oral or obovale, obtoae, enb-ragaM;, Teiy- 
pnbeaoent: ooiryaib penjcnlatef acafea of 
the inTolocre oloiety imbricate. 3 £ 8. 

ASTRAO^ILUS. I»— 1«. iLugwiima.) CA 
Greek vor^ etenl^n* a lef uartnoae plaiit.l 
€mniaSewf*$u, Q. y. ll) canleepentr diffnae ; 

lealbla 10-19 pnn, wini an odd one, nnooth 

onbodiBidea; legtnne*a«b-ey)indricalr>D«- 

cronate. Barren fidda. 9 C 
ftUmXf (nnla Tetcb, w-) caiueeoent, toe 

fitfle beada pednncted, fanbricate, ovale ; 

flowen erect; legnme orate, callooa, bt^ 

flated. Ex. 
depre^BUM, (traiKni^ retdk, 1^.) aab ^nol- 

ea ceu t, p roc au ibeirt ; leafeta (xwirate; 

oeme ihorler than die petMe 

terete, lanceolate, reflexed. Ex. 

ASTRCyPHIA. 16—10. {he g w mim *m.y 
HUon^lis, {2S'} aiby, pub e aueut ; la e cmca 

abont 5-6owierrd; leavea pnmale^ maatl'r 

leafeta in 9 or 3 patri, Hnear-qiatQlate ; eseilv 

g^lobone, brown. 

iTRrPLEX. 5—9. {AirifStts.} ILatln, rig- 

nlfjring dark.] 

keHenf'ns, (gaidenorvdie, Ja. A.) atem 
erect, herbaceooa; learei trianraar, den- 
tale, green on both aidea^ calVx of the 
fruit orate, retkrolate, entire: fleweri in 
raoemea or apikes. Waate plaeea. Flow- 
en green. 9-4 f. 

lacimia^ta, (Q.) item erect, berbaoeow; 
leaTo* trinignlar, deep-toothed, white be- 
neath ; cailyx of the friiit rhomboid, S-ner- 
Tod, denticalate. 

ATRCyPA. 5—1. ( S o T a mm .) iVrtm Atrvpm, 

the foddess of destiny. In aDosloa to Ita 

Iktal eifecU.] 

pkymU/ida, (w. b. Jo. Q.) item rery 
branching; calyx 5-angledf redcalate; ber^ 
ry fleahy, ooTored wifib the calyx ; leaTca 
■noate-angled. 

beUadanTna, (deadly idght-flhade. w. y. 
2f .) ftem herbaoeona; leoTes orate, entire. 

AVE'NA. S-9. (Gtmmm.) [Prom the 
Latin aveo, to coret, a farortte of cattle ] 
pr«g'eo9, (dwarf oeti, J ©.) panicle ob- 
long, in a dense raceme ; florets as long as 
the glomes; awn exserted; learea seta- 
ceons. Sandv fields. 

«ferirt< (animated oats, Jo. Q.) panided ; 

calvx abont 5-flowered ; florets hairy, the 

middle ones awnlesa The heads are set m 

motion, when moistened, by the untwisting 

of the awnsi Ex. 

MOt^va, (oat% J. 0.) panided ; 9 aeeded ; 

•eds smooth, one of them awned. Firet 

'tooovored fai the island of Jnan Fereandes. 

. mritty is awnlee% and has black 

Kx. 



dfffior, (J. 2|.) 
nodding; ghaoe 
feet, aab-awttfea^ 
genicalate, glabma 




ATlCEW'TnA. 19-9. ( 
aa Arabic physician of lepafte.] 
tametUi/uh (mangle, 1^4 flowcm in 

seaaile dusk is ; lesrea 

mentese beneath. 90t A 
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▲ZA'LEA. ft-l. (J 

•M^etf dry, arowina in dry aoO.] 

nmdiJU/ra, (early honeysodde^ r. 
gab-naked-flowered ; lenvea 
long, or oiral, SBBOocfaor pobeaooil, 
cotored, ueifca en die a peer aide donrsy^ 
and beneath bristlyy maigm dfiale ; flow- 
ers abundant, not f iscous^ their tobea longer 
than their dirisiaiis; teietft ol tke cafyx 
short, ova( snb-roonded ;< 
exsert A rariety, eaecin' 
flowers and minate cslyx ; 
has pafe red flowery with red b«rtb and 
leafy calyx; anotheivcir^.baa while -low- 
era, widi a middling calyx ; aDoAer, |»^«9r- 
oiMV^OBo^has red flowen;. with die lower 
dhrinons white, calyx lesfy ; anoCher, vtar- 
t^tm,hm fleab-ceiored flowers^ S-pavM to 
the brae ; another, paJyan^dMsi^laareoe-eel 
ored flowers, with frovD 10 to 90 slaawaa 
Woods. 96 € 

wisct/sm, fwfailie honeransckle, w. J. ^J^ 
leafy ; bian^bca hispid ; leavea obloi«-ob» 
vate, acnte, ^bitms^ and one-colored; 
flowera riscoua, talbe twiee aa leng as te 
divisioDs; leetfi of die calyx rery aborV 
rounded ; flowers verr sweet-acenSed. 

procHm**beHs^ (Jn. 7. r.) stem 
procumbent; 1«res opposite, 
glabrous, l e vs i u i e on die margms ; osroUa 
bdl form, glabrous; ffiaraenta enclosed 
equal. High mountains. Northern. Flow- 
ers small, in small teraaaal luiib r .l a ereo- 
3^41 

camaf'eenk^ (r. J. "hS sub-ndted-flow- 
ered ; learee oborate-Mmng; pubeaoent cm 
the yper side^ and downy bwnoafh, nerraa 
not Dnstle-beariag > fl o weia not riscoua; 
tube of the corolla scarcely diorter dmn ilo 
dirisioQs; leedi of the c»yx rery short, 
round obtuse ; stamena acarady exsert* 
Catshill mountsjna. 

arhore^'eemsr (r. 1^.) flowen leafy ; learea 
oborate^ sub obtuaci, smooth bodi siden 
glaucous beneath, ciUale on the margint 
flerve dmoet smoodi ; flowers not riKouo ; 
tubes longer than the segments; calvx 
leafy, witib obkmg-acute spgui c uts ; ma^ 
ments exsert ISC 

mit'tdOf (swamp honeysuckle, rr. J- ^.) 
leafy-flowered ; brunches onoothidi ; learea 
few, oblancecrfate, aub-mucronate, leathery, 
glabrous bodi si^ks, and the upper ade du> 
ning, nerre brisHe-beering beneadi, mar* 
gin rerdutecffiate ; flowen riscous ; tube 
somewhat longer than the dirisions ; cdyx 
rery short: filaments exsert; learea dan 
green. Swamps. 

gtmifea, (fragrant honeysucUe, w. J. 1^ .) 
leafy flowered ; brunches hispid : leaves 
oUanceobte, acute, bodi aidos glahrooa, I 
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glaoroiM beneath, nenrc brvtlc bearing, 
DMurgin cOmte : flowera very vwcous ; tube 
of t£e GoroDa twice as long as its divisious ; 
calyx y^fTf abort ; fibuDeuts alioat equal to 
the divisKms of the corolla ; nuber low- 
er tban tbe other ^»eciea ; flowers abou. 
dant. Perhaps this is a variety of tbe vit- 
cota, 

bicoHort (r. w. M. b.) naked-flowered; 
leaves obovale, covered on both sides with 
fine* whitish hairs, the nerve not bristled : 
flowera smalls not viscid ; tbe tube scarcely 
longer than the si^ments of the corolla; 
caljTX verr short, one segment narrow, and 
4 times wngvr than the rest; filaments 
kmcer than the tube; smaller branches 
hairy and hispid. 38(1 8. 

BAC^HARIS 17-S. (CWrysiMfmi ) (DwU- 

catsd to Bacchus.) 

hUiwUfcftia, ( w. tt. ^ .) leaves obovato and 
oval, incisely touthed near the sommit; pan- 
icle oompoond, leafy { beads of flowers pe- 
dunded ; egret of the fertile Aorata hairy, 
twice as long as the corolla. The wbrne 
plant is covered with a whitish dust 16-13 
L OrouMlad-tree. 

aSOMT'CBS. 31—5. (Algm) 

ro9ifu»t crust nniCorm, war^, white; 
peduncle (podetia) short, cylindnc; recep- 
tacle aab-globose, pale red. On the eartiL 

BALUXTA. IS— I. (LsMaM.) [Fiem Mfo, 

to put forth, sisjr, the ear.] 

ntrra, (black horehoand, ^.) leaves un- 
divided, ovate, serrate ; dkl^x d Uated above, 
aab-lruncate, with spreadmg teeth; flow- 
en pvplo or white, in axillary whorls. 

BAPTfSlA. 10-1. {Ugmmdmom.) [From 

*^<fs, to dye ) 

UneU/ria^ (wild faidiga T. Ju. H.) very 
gkbroos and branching; leavea temate, 
sab-sessile, leafets wedjge-obov a te , round- 
obtuse, becoming Mack Id drymg; stipules 
obsolete, oblong-acute, much Aorler than 
the petio le s; racemes terminal; legmnes 
ovate, long-stiped. 3-3 1. 

mTbtt^ (w. J. IX') b r anches sp r e a d fagi 
leaves temale. petioled; leafets lanceolate^ 
wedge-lbrm at the base, obtuse, mucronate, 
■labrons; stipnleB subulate, shorter than 
ttie petioles; racemes termineL 3f. 8. 

eim^ha^ {spiked indigo weed, b. Ju. H.) 
clabtous; mtves temate, short petiole d ; 
leafets oMoag, wedge-form, obtuse; stip- 
ttles laneeolate, acute, twfee as long as the 
l a cmn es spiked, eloDgated; le- 
acumlnate. 



BARBARrA. 14-3. tCrw^trm.) 

vulgti^ria, (J. 2^. y.) lower leaves lyrate, 
die terminal lobes roundish; upper ones 
•earile, obovate, toothed ; pod 4-sided, taper- j 
log Into a slender style; flowers in co-t 
tynriia, smalL Bitter whiter c r ess; found 
bold fields. 13-18 L 

BARlxyNIA. 11> I. iOmtgm.) Cin honor 

of Dr. Barton, of Phil j 

loviooai'/w, (w. J.) petals 5, stamens S ; 
petaUoidtbrnc^O; stem very smooth ; seeds 



5-^ 



pmrw^fi^ra, (w. J.) petals B ; 



pctalkrid ;' bracts 0; stem scabrous*, 
winged. 

BART'SIA. IS— 3. (Seropkmlmim.} 

wat'lidn, (white painted cup, w-^. Au« 
If.) leaves alternate, linear, undrvided, 
upper ones lanceolate, floral ones sub-oval, 
mb-toothed st the summit, all are 3-nerved ; 
teeth of the calyx acute. 

aeumina^ia, (2/.) leaves alternate, long- 
linear; floral leaves ovate, long-acuminata^ 
3-nerved, all undivided; flowers shorter 
dian the bracts; teeth of the oafyx acute. 

ieHuifi/Uot (y. Ju. 21.) very hirsute ; 
leaves alternate, linear, gash-pinnatifid, 
divisions filiform; bracts (yellow) membra- 
naceous. oUonp, obtuse, tootb-hairtate at the 
baseoneadi sKle, longer than die flowers} 
calyx short, haiiy, with subulate teeth. 1 1 

BATSCH^IA. »— I. (Hwgimm) (In honor 

of Batsch, a Oerman.j 

eitmet^eem$f ( pu ccoon, Ju. H.) whidsb- 
viHose; leaves all oblong; oalyx short; 
diyisioos of the corolla enmo. Huls. Flow- 
ers axiflary, crowded near the top of the 
stem, bright orange. The root is used by 
the Indians as a rod dye.- 

gmel^ttOt (r-y. Ap. If.) hiniute, floral 
leaves ovate ; segments or the caljrx loog^ 
sub-lanceolate. I>Ty wood& 10-16 L 

longt^rOt ^. Ju. 21.) hirsute* erect i 
leaves appraximating, long-linear, margin 
reflexed, nsoiclc»festigiate: tube of the 
corolla sub-pentangalar ; border flat, with 
fiinged oreflatures. 8. 

deeumfbentf hirsute; stem decumbent, 
s egment s of tbe calyx and leaves linear ; 
flowers scattered; lobes jof the coroDa 
frii^yedrorenate, shorter than the tube. 8. 

BBJAnilA. 13—1 (JCAstfmUrs.) [In hoMW 

of a Spanish botanist.] 

raeBNM^jo,(w-r. J. ^.) leaves lanoeHivate, 
glabnma; flowers in a panided raoem% 
termfaml ; stem hispid. 3 t Sandy plahis. 8, 

BBL'^rs. 17—3. (CSrys4((cf».) [Prom M- 

ku, handsome.] 

perettf'niM, (daisy, w. and p. Ap. 14..) 
leaves obovate, crenate; scape naked. 
l-nowerod. Bx. 

imtegr^'lia, oaulcs e ent ; leaves entfaEe, 
lower ones obovate, upper ones hmeeofete I 
leafelf of the calyx very acute, and aeumi 
nated with a hair. 8. 
BBR^BBRIS. •— I (B tr h t ria § 9.} [Fromfer- 

fert, Arabic, slgnifyinr wild.] 

9uig^ri$, (barberry, y. M. 1>.) bvaoohea 
poaetate; prickles aaMtty fat threes ; leaves 
oborate, remotelT semte ; flowers raeemed. 

eanadetif'tu, ( Ju. ^ .) branches verrocose- 
dottsd, withshort tHppie spines; leaves spa^ 
ulate-oUong. remotafy' serrate, with some- 
what bristly teeth ; racemes sub-corymbose, 
few-flowered: petals emarginate; berries 
sub-gfobose, or ovaL 3-3 t Vh^faua, Geor- 
gin. 

BETA. *— 3. U* np He$ s ) [So called from the 
river Ikstis, In Spain, #h«rs It f rowi wild.1 
mdgo^ru, (beet, g. An. $ .) flowers heaped 

together; lower leaves ovate. Bx. 
c^c/a, (white beet, ^ .) flowers in threes i 

radical leaves petioled, caulme ones 

lateral spikes very long. ~ 
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BrrcLi. i>-it. 

Jn. b.) bH« dehoM, long- - _-. 

qnallj' ■emlfl. Ter7 f labmiu ; hciIm of Ota 
MTOHle with nmnlsd. Imleral lobca; peti- 
otea Rlabnnu. 30-40 1 

beneitta i patlolB KUbnnu; pkdUale nneat 
podniidcil. Dodding; aislea wllb ktanL 
riion, «ak<iH)ieiiLu' lobes. Ttn biA oaed 
br the Iiidluu br cuwos. 
Ira"t<>, (biKk Urah, H. ^.) IWTM 

Ciem puoaa hsMBtli i ncateaof Iha « 
rimbK - — '■" ■ .... 



' bHuw. Vary nncH^omtei. 

glmniHli/ta, (MOb WnA, If. fy.) 
gljuidBlu.daltsd, gltbroM j karoa 
■mrUe. at tba mm aatin, ghlnaiu, inb- 
■mita; pbdUate aoent oUcog, ■' '- '" 
3-tlntt ; Rnk ortncakr, with a nai 
■fn. MC 

WiMla, (dwarf biidi. J. ^.) 
pnbeaoea^ dotted ; leavni orWraiUi 
Htlolfld. dasae onboaoeBt bnifladi, piitil- 
faia uaani oyKndiic 1-1 C - 
B11>BNS. i;-l. tCXrfmH/irm.} [PranMi, 

"" " '" ' am- b«gg«rtlek«.) 



.tkki^ 



oer-m»,(r. An, 8. i 
Bcnrara aab-rmdiate, oei 
Incn a* long aa the Hoi 
UUi mb^nnnata, dsi 
dttcba. 1-1 f. 

An. fe.) Bovren rayed, droopfe;? 
er«tt, Tongor than the rob-oqnal tDVod .. . , 
laaTOt oblong, tapering biFdi enda; tootbad, 
oanaalc i So wen large. 

iwjJi'iMi'*'!, (bomlock -_„„_ , 

Jn- 9 ) Aoven aab-taTed ! onUr inrotMra 
of the length nf the inneri leana icnblf 
pinnate. laaCelaluieealaifl, piunatiHd. 
BIONfTNIA. 

%«tfl .. 

^ .) leave* pinnate, lenfeta orate, toothed, 
aoaminatei corymb ten^nal. tuba nf ' 
ooidIIb tfarioe aa loi^ aa the t^ji; ■ 
nolliw. lloil beantlfnl oKiabine' afai — 
te rarie^, jliTJi>*iKa,ha« yellowiah acariat 
wen ; analber Tarietj. toed^tm, bM 



BLITUM. 1—1 ... , .. , , 
Orasli hiitm, an Inalpld pot-herb.) 
cimU^tum. (Mrawbartj bihe, r. J. ®-J 
besda in a lenniaal iplke. not intermixed 
with leavea ; leaiea triangular, toothed. 
IM 

maritfmHwt, (An^. Q.) aleni erect ; pert- 
BQEh owmbrawcfloDa; diulera axiUaiJ, 
apiksd. naked i. leavei lanoeelalc^ tapering 



nrir^tum, (iltiBdar bllte, 



tntria. (w. p- J. U-) •» 



'rctatnu.) rtm 
iralBd ptaratctan- ] 



jeOowW) white. _._ _ 
trees. Oeneral form like a 
iM t^Oei tom Ju caed. 
BOLTOTIIA. IT— L {Cwrrnt^^f^-i 



, U4 

laaTaaTnjentini flmrer* bng-pedmEted; 
■eed oral, eab- a w nl eaa , gtabraai; 

giaiUf&Ua, (bbe camoaila. w- In. 21.) 
lower leavea aemte ! 8ow«n Aoit-|iedBii- 

pabenest! tiirat^iimtrnitwa.alanii 

lM«tb with OM* other. OeMaddeao^W 

mJacotTtda. 

BORA'OO. »— ). (««f-Ha> (PanHriT 

IS afJKt, bacaiua tt w'm ihnmlii to cksw 

Iba iplriti.] 

g|Ec£wV(, (bonge, b. Ja. Q.) learea at 
leraale ; calyx (prrading, Ex. 
' i^neo'ed. (ffi.) leavea oppoahe, pedoled, 
onta; |>edancM SMty-Sowend. Bx. 









w fem. J. U-) •tip' 
, ndioal. 3-p«tod, tl 




wiutbelR^b^ 


3BAS-8ICA. \i-L {CTWBfwm.} 
cmtoe onea nty odirg, nwoth. Via. 




BRICKEL'LIA, IT— 1. 

cardifi/h'i. (p. An.) InTOlncn 
ered ; oorolla tubular, $-c1eft i H 

paheeceui; upper one* obtoaei 



mlfdia, (quaking 

J^U;) P^'-' 

a. 1 £ Pi 



ap^eleta beaiMnl^ 
d; eain nnaller llm Urn 
■lob^bt ' 
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BRODIiVA. 0—1. (yareun.) [In boiMir of i ow/to, (w. Oo.) iieiii berbaoeoat 
Jmmes RrodW.] .Ovate, obcoae; obtnaely tooCbed, nerved, 

grandi^ra,{Ap,U')mBibtAMmmnj'fk>w^ rfighUy glaucous beneath; die lower 
'; flowera pedkeUed; ataniMM altei^ o. ....o . . _^ 

wiUk memoraoaoeoaa margina. 
eoTiri hyactntb* o* 

maOltfOt. S— S. ( O i — i m a.) 

•peeiwi of wild oaUO 

Mee/fmM. (cbea% J. Q.) panicle noddbiff, 
aoikdeta orate, foranfaatrn riimifft nakeiBi 
ttatinet ; awna iborter,aab«late, atraicbdab- 
wigng. Floceca about 10 fai eadi apikeiett 
leavea aoaaewbaft baiiy. Cooomoo fai lye 
eadwbaatfleldi. 

fmba^cem»t fliioam giBM^ J. 21.) oubn 
bevy below; jouita bi^awn; atipuwa veiy 
ibovt} panicle at lengtb nodding, pubes- 
oeat; pumea leaa than paleaa» 8 to 18-flow- 
ered ; paleaa pubeaoenty one valTe awned 
beneatn tbe apex. Yar. ctlia'ftubaa a oiliate 
▼ahre in eacb palea ; 8 to lO-flowered. Var. 
coiMiiea*Mi,baa one reiy bainr T-nerred 
vahre fai eadi nalea* and a diort briatle. 

mtoTlu, (Ju.) panide erect* compact ; pe- 
dnnalea ramoae; apikeleta ovale; florets 
fanbricale, deprossod, nerved, pubescent; 
brisde straigfal, nearly aa long as tbe paleaa i 
leaves with sbort baira. 

BBOUSSONETU. 10-4. (ITrfioMi.) [In 

booor of firootsonaet.] 

wamffiftrm, (M. 1^ .) l e ave s anb-cordate, 
loped or undivided ; roots awiding off suck- 
«Ba. 90 C Paper mulbeny. Bx. 
nUNNICHnA. 8-4. (M^SMe.) 

etrrlo'so, (!(.) dimbing ; leaves cordate^ 
aenl% glabrons, entire ; panicles terminal ; 
kraoia ovate, mncnmale. S. 
BRTOPHYL1,UM. 8-4. (Sm^ctvwm.) 

e e iyr^wi iai, (leaf nlant, s|»rout leaC r^. 
J«. 2Z*) l a av ea rwnarmably tbiek and sooeu- 
lent, crsiiateseiiiale, ovilj pecioleci dian* 
~ above ; laafiata in pafaa ; flowen long- 
MndaloQSk Kz. 

BUCHNVRA. IS— t. (/swista.) 

eaurwKiw, (blue-hearta. b. An. !(.) alem 
iiaq»le; leavea lanceolate, sab-dentate, 



If: 



Crasi Um stiff strlatad leaves of 



) tNaaned 
oftha 



ia # a ady S / fc ' M a i , (ban'a^ar, or tborougb- 
aai, y. /a. 9.) leavea perfoliate, broadly 



.A.) leav 
aoemate.. 



tba 



It Ex. 

9VX*Ut. lf-4. (AmA«M«.) (From 

Grsak, slcaifytni bera.] 

ssaifMrarrtMs, (aoz, 1^.) leaves ovate, pe- 
t ie l ed , aoaaewfaat hairy at tbe margin; an* 
tbeas ovale, arroiw4Mm. Yv, awgi»UJ</Ua, 
lanoenlate leavea. Si^rvitietfia, leaves 
obov ie , Btea hardly woody. Sx. 

CACAXIA. 17—1. (Ciryaai/«r«.) [From 



petkded; involuere Sleaved; Sflowerad. 
8-4 £ a. 

latuxoUfta^ (y. w.) stem berbaoeoua; 
leaves narrow-lanceolate, acute at eacb end, 
remotely-toothed, nerved, diahthr glanoooa 
beneath; involncre 5-leaved, Showered. 
4-8C flf. 

ClCnUS. Il-I. (Cscfi) [AOreakwoid, 

BtgnifVinf pricklvw] 

opmwrtiot {prickly>pear, 8. y. J. If.) pro> 
liferons; amoolations compreawd, ovate t 
bristle fasicnlar. Tbe plant appeara like a 
aeriea of fbiek aooculent leavea. one gvqw* 
ing from die top of anodier. Ex. 

pkyT'l^niko/deg, (leaf flowered, priekly 
pear, r. Oc.) brancnes leaf-Uie, ensiforaa^ 
compreiised, obovate with spreading roand- 
ed teeth; spfaiea few, setaceous, longer 
than tlie woodv covering. S t Ex. 

wpnptfnut (r. Ju. 2^.) roundidi, manifold 
or cespitose ; tubereles cvlindrio, beardeik 

WMmmtllc^rit, tubereles ovate, toraCe, 
bearded ; flowers scarcely exaerted ; her* 
riea acariet, about equal with tbe tubei^ 
dea. 8. 

f^rax, (y. & r. Ja.) prdiferoaa; arCiooltt> 
lationa lam, nearly oncular, spiny ; spfaea 
double; laiger onea radiate, peidstentj 
finait dry, qnny. o. 

/re^'M.prdiferoua; aitioolationa short, 
OMOog, somewhat terete, fiMile: spbwa 
double; flowers soUtaiy, amall; frnit dry; 
spiny. S, 

eyKw^drieui, (p. ^.) very braaddngt 
terminal branchea consisting of kmg eyoii- 
drical aitieulations ; aurface retieolated with 
deouaaale farrowB. 8* 
CALAMINTHA. IS-1. (IsWrte.) [From 

gramd^/U/ra, (moontain calamint, r. Ja.) 
aoArnticooe ; leavea ovale, obtose, craoate, 
amooth; wborla many-flowered, 00 shoK 
pedundes, shorter tnan the leaves. Vi^ 
18 L 8. 

nep^iOt (r-w. J. If.) pubescent veiy 
brandling; wbods pedancled, dicbolo* 
moos oorymbed, longer than the leaveat 
leaves ovate, obtnae, aab-aatrete; dowaar 
wod of the ealyx prominent 8* 

CAK'HLB. H— I. (Grocj/mt.) (From a 
Latin word, sirni/yinf noisa, alhidliif to the 
rattUnjK of Iho sooaB.] 
americ^na, (p. Oct ^ Amerioan aea- 

rocket,) leaves fleshy, oblong; obtuse, 

margina toothed, Joiata of the pooeh ooo* 

seeded ; tbe upper 
ot the 



led ; tbe u; 
ooaat, shores 



ones ovale, acuta. 

great lakea. Plant 

FtOwera co- 



AdhM, bad, and Ham, asocsdiafly, basaaso It fleshy, branched, decumbent 
to kad for iha sdl.] rymbed. 

^fifl,(wfld caraway. w.Au-K.) ^ALANDRINIA. 18— 1. (PSrtalMSMi.) [From 

I ; leaves petaded, soBooth, Aofat, baaaUful. swdHgw, stamen.] 
glaooona beaeadi ; radical onea cordate, y s c i V so , (p.) glabrooa, diffoae ; leavea 
toothed; oanlineoneorliomboidd; flowen apatolale, aoute, attenuate into a petiole; 
oorymbed, erect; involaemra ft- fl owered. flow era racemed; pedundea shorter than 
Low ground, ^tt tbe bractai 

[•flower; fram the East 44 i. 
18L The flo w ers of a searieteotor. flowenb aatwJthatandJM'ils 



eta I petala longer than the odyz. 
Oamomia. Var. grand^pfrm, the 
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Baibaiy 



mmOot ihvithimeof the di$e</hr,M$ ]ut 
bdag one of the mcMt spleiMlid flowen 
growing ia the open ak. 
CALEFTDULA 17-^ {C^iymhtferm) (So 

call«d because it flowers every month, from 

lelmrft, oMWth.] 

iMemt^u, (pot mnrygold, ▼. 
kaeled, maricete, incanr^ Ex. 

eCeBet'to. aUrry ■urygold. 

phmt^liM, (rainy manrgold,) florato of the 
raj pore white iiiiiide. darli purple ooiaide. 
hj^Mda, diii^ orange on the oataide. 

CAITLA. 1»— It. {Mnid0m.) (From ftelM, 

beautital.] 

aahu'trit, (water anim» w. J. a.) leaTee 
■nb-roondiih, heartrfbrra, acute; apatha 
orate, coapidate, spreading when matnie. 
Otowa in wet placea. 

etkit/piea, Egyptian lUy. Ex. 
CAL«'LIC1R''PA. 4—1. (Tiitets.) (Proa 

kmU$, beauty, kmrmt, fralt.] 

(r. J.) leavee aenrate, toaaen- 
%4t 8. 



CAL'TITRI'CHB. l-«. (Ommfrm,) (Frooi 

kmUt, b—uij, and triekat, hair, appearing 

biwhair.] 

aer^ao, (water duckweed, w. If. ^) 
vpper leaTea apatulate, obovate, lower ooea 
linear, obtoae, and emarginate; flowers 
polygmBMHia. In ahallow atreama. Stem 
ioating. 9-3 t Upper leavea in a toft 
Flower aolitary, axiliaiy. 
CAL''OCHOR'*TU8. fl-t. (iWsrnssi) 

Mgam*, (w. and p. 2^.) aoape neariy 9- 
flowMod, shorter than the single leaf ; pe- 
tals wooUy within: 8. 

UUfut, \j. U) X^n forked, aboet Sflow- 
•red ; leaTea aetaoeooa, short; flowera large, 
inner petab the largest, gtabrooa at the 
apex, apotted, eiliale at the base; a mark 
in the dawa of the downy petala; root 
bolboM. 

CALmiA. it- If. (k sw i f h c— .) (A 

Greek word, signifyinf yellow ] 

palmfUru,{y.K]f.2l- American oowsHp,) 
atom erect; leaver odrdate, aob-orbioalar, 
■eote-creuate. 13 18 i. 

nUeger^rtma, (M. H-) stem erect. cor^- 
boae ; leavea ort>icular-oordaie, « eiy entire, 
with the sinus ckiaed ; ikaral ones seaaile, 
renifDrm, obsoleteiy crenate at the base; 
•epals ovalfObtttMe. 

pama»9tf</Ua, (y. Jo. 2^.)^8tem erect, 1- 
flowered, lleaved ; radical learea petiolate, 
lanoeolate-cotdale. obtnse, mauy-nenred; 
aepals elliptical 

§mgit4^ia, (w. J.) scape 1-flowered ; leares 
orate, obtnse, entire, heart-sagitutte at tiie 
baae with inflexed auricles above ; diTiskma 
of the nectary 9. Pistils 13 to IS. 8. 
CAI.YCA/I"THUS. Il-I«. (JComcm.) [From 

ce^x, and mtUkotf the llower being insartod 

Into tlif caJyz.j 

Umnrt^lu^, (b-p. Jn. f;».{k>beBofthecalyx 
lanceouate, calyx brownish purple ; leaves 
oblong, or oval, gradually acuminate, aome- 
what rugooe, muooth iumI green on both 
aides; branches erect stnugbt; tkiwera 
larae, solitary, tenniuaL 4-6 L 
Jurri'dtu, (Caroliua alUpioe, p. M. ^,} 

—-' - of the calyx lanoeolale; leaves 



broad-oval, aeiiiie, 
branchea spreading. 3-7 C 

CALLIGO'NUM. lt-4 



totwentoee boneaili 



S, 




emma^'eent, (Je. ^ j dSDciovs, leavea 
oeolate ; flowers axillary, crowded, 
toward the enda of the branchea. 8. 

CALTP^SO. 18—1. (Oreki4m,} 

fabled nymph. Calypso.] 

flMfnca'an, Hp narrowed, 

late at the baae; spar aeaai-bifld, ^ 

than the lip, with nente teeth; pedeade 
longer than the ovary. Scape 6-8 Iwcihea 
high, sheathed, 1-flowered; radical loovoa 
ronndish'Ovate, nerved. Flow 
pnrplish, resembfing a Oypripedi 

CAMBLPNA 14—1. {Crueiferm.} 

so'ttea, (wild flax, gold-of-pleaeare, y. J. 
A.) sflide obovate-pyrifiwm. maigui ed, 
tipped with the pointed alyle ; leaves Riagb- 
iao, sab-entire, lanceolate, aacittate ; flow- 
ers small nomerous^ in corymba. S t OdU 
tivated groonda. IntrodoMd. 

CAMELLIA. If— IS. (MOim,) ZTnm Cm- 

■wUsff, s Jeamed Jteult.] 

Japon^iea, (Japan roae,) leaves ovattb 
acominate, acotefy aerrate ; floweratenni- 
nal, anb-adltaiy. By amne, the Tea (Tbeo) 
ia classed ia tM genos CamelKa. 

CAMPAN'OJLA S— I. (Cmmpmmmlmtrm ) tht^ 

in, fssMsiwfs. a little bell.] 

ratmndHlB^Ha, (flax bettflowwr, beir4»el], 
b. J. 2X.) glabroaa; radwal leevee beait- 
reniform, crenate; caaline ooea linear, en- 
tire; panicle hue, few-flowered; flowen 
nodding. 

mnerWno, (b. An. If.) leavea ovai»> 
lanceolate, long-acomfaMUe ; lower oaee 
aab-oofdate,wittithepetioleaeiUate; flow- 
era axillary, nearty aeasile, ia a terasiaal 
leafy raceme; ooroUa aab-roCale ; aQrIeoxp 
aert Cultivated. %t 

tpe^mlmm (b. An. Q.) stem br anche d ; 
leavea obkmg, aab-crenate: flowers ooli- 
tary. acales at the base. Porple. Sooth 
of ICarope. 1 f. Venos* lookingglaaa. 

awtplexieau'HM, ^daaping-beU, o. M. ^4 
atom simple, erect; leavea heart-farm, 
nate, daspinff; flowers axiUaiy 
glomerate. lS-18 1 

erimoifiM, (prickhr bell flower, w-b. J. ^.j 
slender; stem simple, angular; angle%and 
the margin and nervea of the leavea, with 
reverae prksklea; leavea linear4anceolale^ 
glabrous on the upper side; pedoadee 
few; thoaeoBthetopofthestemfiexnoaet 
axiUanr ones 1-flowered, filifims. If L 

uniwra, pobeacent; radbal leavea 
roand-obovate ; caoiine ooea lance-liBear* 
somewhat toothed; alem ahoot 1-flow- 
ovd. 

wufdiwm. (canterbvy bell% w. b. An. ^4 
capanle 5-ec^led, covered ; stem andividedu 
erect, leafy; flowers erect. Ex. 
CAN^NA. I— I. (Cswio.) (From the He- 

btow, stonirfinf a reed ] 

/ac^d£,(y. J. 2^.) inner limb of the CO- 
idla S-cleft ; aegawnts flaookL f-3 f. 8, 

indiea, Indian shot planL 4 t Scaiiet. 
A native of the Bast Indies. 
« AtTNABIS. fO— ft. {Vrtiem^ (From tho 

Arable I— ■>■, to mow ] 

sotc'ea, (hemp, g. Aa. M 't^O' pilosa 



GAPBABIA--CAaEX. 



I P0tiale4, Agitate; leafeu luioeolate, 
•errale, pDoae ; itaiiiiiiate flowera mliury, 
udllacy; piMiIUleoBe«spike4. 4.10 C £z. 

CAPRA'RIA. |»-f fViriew.) rFrom cmtw, 

agoit.] 

jnuiru, <w. A.) hainr, lemTM opponite. 
mdata, vepmiid4ooche4l petioled; pedan- 
"*r. longer diaaUMpetiolM. fif. 
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CAPWCUN. »-l. (aolmm.) iFnm kmft*. 

«« Uta. M wxoiwt or Ita effoet «poo tlM 

tonpa.] 

«rmMi«, (guinea pepper, to4 pepper, 
wenne pepper, y^. w. Ao. 0.) aieM 
^erbftceoM; pediuidee Mlituy. Fiom 
Seecfa America. 10.18 L 

baeea^imn, (bird pepper, b.) alem ■Doocfa ; 
yedvoelee ia pairik FM/a. 

CARDABTINE. 14— t. (Cmei^nt.) [From 
ft«^M. tfce iMart, Wcaaae H acta aa a coi^ 
dial.) 

peniMhi9^9om, (AaerieaB waAerereaa, 
w. If. 2i.) gtabrona. braachiag; leaves pin- 
nate, bahv; leafetsnraadiabH^ilongvobtaee, 
toodi angled ; ailiqae narrow, ereet. 

pratenf'M, (fleM wder-ereaa. rp. M. 21.) 
flimple, gkbroaa, erect; tearea phmate; 
radical leafeta ronndtah, toothed ; caaline 
onea lanceolate, aab^ntire; raoemea aab- 



CARDIOSPBRnnrW. 8-1. iSmpuM.) 

kfOiea^bttm, (An. 9) glabrooa; ieafeta 
Inciaed and lobed ; tbe terminal one ibom* 
boidal Bafloon Tine. Baat Indiea. 5 1 
Flowera wlnle and green. 

CAR'a>UU« 17— h {CumrmMpkmlm,) XW^om 

1teir«^ ta tear.] 

fetUm^tms, (n. ^.) anarmed; leavea de- 
earrent, lanceolate, peotinately pinnatiM ; 
pedaaeks almaaf leafleaa. lernunal. very 
long, aboot I flowered; flowera nodding, 
•ften diaebargittg the pollen; aealaa of the 
ealyx linear, apreading. 

CA'REX. 10-1. iCyferoidem.) fFrom Latin 
emrtre, to want, the upper apNcea of ihete 
planu being constantly without aeeda, cea* 
aiatinff enly of ataaainate fowera.] 

A. Ii\/hreseenee dimeuHu, 

ttenTu, (barren aedge. M. U-) apiken 
^Dmciona; gfierile 1-5; fertfle about 0; 
(aoaaetnaea androgynoaa ;) fhiit ovate, oom- 
preaaed, triqnetrona ; amrgin ciHale.flerrale ; 
apex leearved and bieaapidate. 8-11 L 
weL 

B. ImJU>rt»eenee mnneci&tm. 

«. 8taatemgattMeanmwuttfthe$ptkdei». 

firm^^ri, (Ap. U.) apike simple, ovate; 
f -nk ovale-anb^MMMe, enthe at the point. 
liMiger than tfie oblong ghuaae ; leaves lan- 
eeolate^ nndnhtfe, crennlate ; acapeaheathed 
at the base. It Thia species baa broader 
leaves than tiie cooamon sedges, and pio> 
daces fine flowera renembling amall lilieai 

po/ftrit^oCde*, (M. U) •pibe sfanple, 
flrut oblong.laneeolate. compressed. tri<}ne- 
trons, obtoae, emarginale ; glames oblong- 
nraorootta 10 L WeL 



** Spikes distioet Utot m^ 

a. Stamens at oie 
1. With 3 stigmas. 

retrq^ex^a, (M. 21] ■?%«■ abont 4, sab- 
mroximate, ovate, the lowest one with a 
short bract; fruit ovate- lanoeoUte, btden- 
late, scabrona on the nungin, spreadhig and 
roflexed, as kmg as the ovate-aeategrama 
1 £ Woods, meadows. 

fv^aea, (M. 2f .) spikes 4-6, remote, abont 
O-flowered, the lowest one with a setaoeons 
bract overtopping the cnbn; fruit ovale, 
aonminate. divetn^n^ and radiate, soabronf 
on the distinct margin, twwe as kmg as the 
ovate-obtuse gluma 11 L MoMt. 

Mfipt^ta, (M. 2X.) apike compound, oblong) 
spibes numerous (1045), oblong, aggrega- 
ted, bracteate : bracU a Gttfe k>nger than 
the aplkeleta ; fruit knoeolate, aobterete, and 
anootfa bekrw, apreading, bidentate at the 
point, which ia acabrous. twice aa long as 
theghune. 1-3 £ Wet meadows. 

1. WUh^tiifWMM. 1 

pe4untida^, (Ap. 21.) spikes abont 4. on 
Isng peduncles. veiy remote; fimkobovate, 
triquetrous, obtuse, saMMih.endre at the or- 
ifice; glumes ovate, mncronate (puipleand 
greeal. <L Rocky HMs. 

6. FtMtaUMie at tke nmmiL 

•eopt^ria (M. 2|.) spikeleU mosthr ft 
ovaie, sesaile, approximate, aggregate, low- 
est one b r a ctea te ; fruit ovate-lanoeokte, 
margined, nerved, smooth, bi-cuspidate, 
brager than the lanoeolato acuminate glume. 
M£ Swanips. 

tdwpofdmjflL 2|.) spikes 4. ovate, obtuse, 
approximate, uppermost one davate ; fttdt 
ovate, b i d en te te , plano-convex, erect and a 
Kitle spreading, bat not reflexed, sub-cor- 
^te. serrulste, bnger than the ovate-obtvse 
glmne. 

1. WUhZtUgmoB, 
atn^tn, (J. 2|.) androgynous spikes 3, 
oedunculste, crowded, sob-pendukras la 
ihdt, (black) ; fruit roundiah<»vate, with a 
abort beak, bidentate. OL 

c SummitMcfiheki^ke$tandUwett»9ii$' 
leU$tawumtte,thewUddk9pike$wholif 
ainmintUe. 
l.WUh^iiigma; 

tiect^ta, (J. 21.) terminal spikes obtuse; 
lower ones mostly in fours, ovate, some- 
what acute ; fruit ovate-lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, compr ua a o d, acabroua on the marein, 
bifid, nerved, nearly equal to the ovate-un- 
eeolate acafe. 11-18 L Sandy pldns. 

ft. TermiMai »piket amilrogfnomM i tkereti 
pittittate ; atigmasl. 

ptrea^eent, (green sedge, If. 2^.) spikes 3, 
oblong, erect ; upper one peduaoilale, ate- 
rOe beb>w, the rest fertile, sub sesaile, and 
bracteate ; fruit ovate, obtuse, oostate, pn- 
besoent. 16-34 L Dry woods. Var. ess- 
tafta, has its fruit strongly ribbed, and ks 
outer aheatbs purpflsh.bnmn ; leaves movo 
nuaaerons and larger. 
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OAEiaA— caeta. 



Jmmtfm^QL U) 9ft« 4. Mcm^, thick, 
duCant, on exsert pMancles, Doddioff, ap- 
pennoatooetterileatthebafle; frnit oblong, 
triqoetroaa, Knnewfaat inflrtad. rather acote 
at each end. orifice nearly entire, or 9-k>bed, 
obacnrely nerved, twice as long as the 
ovate-acnte glome. 12.18 i Wet 

ttt Staminate and , 
* Staw%imn4e tpike $oUUtrf. 
1. Wiik 8 Btigmat, 

at^rm, (J, U-) fertile apikea moadj 3. ob- 
long* looae Dowetedf aob-pendiiloiM, rather 
approxiraate, lower onea pednncnlate ; fhnt 
obovale or pjrifimi, obCnae. nenred* entire 
at the orifice, longer than die orate-acnte 
glome. 4-10 L Wet rooka 

t. WUkZtHgmtu. 

I Fi$tiU*U€ ivikes 9et*iU, or wUk Me pe- 
aunfie9 endotd. 

veaHrta, (J. TX) tterile spike moatlj aoG- 
tar7,(rardy germmate, witn the opper one 
elonffatedK pedoncolate, <rrlindrical-obkM^ 
fertile npiaea fi, ovate-oblong, aeamle, aob- 



•fiproximata. awi ieli iii f w aterile at the aom- 

frmt owie, aob-tfi^ioetrona, nerved, 

a abeit roatrmn irabeaoeBt, rather Ian- 

than the oraie-macronala gfama. %t 



r. 



ientaaiWta, (If. 2^.) iBrtOe apikea %Z, 
(nrely 4), aeorile. ovate orovate-cyHndrical. 
appnndnmte, hoHzontal ; bracts very kmg ; 
firm ovate, ventricooe. nerved, widi a very 
long roatnun, orifice bidentale. l ong er dian 
the lanceolate glome. 19-18 1. Wet 

f^ PiMtUlate ipikei en ex^rrt peduneUi, 
partly tktnthed at tkt bate. 

eoRo^dea,(ii. 21) fertile apikea 9-3, ob- 
long, remote, rather loone, apoermoat aob- 
aewile, lower ouea on long pedonclea ; fra& 
oblong -conical, obtoae, recorved at the apex, 
aa long aa the awned gloaa. 6-18 L Wooda. 

pf'tntamTti^iApr. May, If.) fertile apiket 
luutdy 4. on peduncles scarcely exserted, 
looM>ly flowered; froit obloogcaiieiform, 
triqoetroos. recorved at the apex; colm 
abeathed at the apex ; abeaths of the cohn all 
leaflesa. (colored) ; leavea broad. 8-19 I 

wathinfrtt/manm, (J. If.) sterfle apike 
aolitary, erect ; fertOe apikea oblong, cyttn- 
dric. sabsesaile, sob-remote. ereet; flowers 
somewhat scattered; finit oval, acate at 
each end, compressed, shortlv HikH. with 
a smooth and entire orifice, aooot eqaalHng 
the ovate-oblongs acoUah scale. 1 £ White 
Moontains, N. H. 

^$ PittmaU •pike$ en long pedumclm, 
nearly dutiiuU cf $keaiMt. 

wmMUfta, (M.2^.)ceapitoaef fertilesnikca 
moatly 4, ovate, few-flowered, one sonde at 
the sommit of the cofan. the rest on radiod 
nedonclea and appearing aob-ambellate ; 
froit ovate, acominate-rortrate, sobpobea- 
eent, as long aa the ovate-acatndnate ghune. 
141 L In small tofta on diy hiOa. 

** Staminate mcXet, 9 or wu>re, 
I. With9ttigmas. 

eeapUeTea (M. 2i.) sterile spike aob^solitary, 
for germinate) ; fertile spikes OMMt^ 3, cy- 
Ticai obtoas^ distant the lower on a 



abort ezaert pedoode ; bracts striate ; fruit 
ovate, some w hat acute, deoaely froited in 
aboat 8 rows; orifice minote, KMiger dmn 
the ovate (black and margiacd) gNone; 
leaves spreading. 19-19 L Moontain Mga. 
9. Wttk 9 wHgwrne. 

^rttror^ta If. 2X.) alerile apikea aboot 3. 
lower one eften fBitDe at ikut base ; fertile 
apikea aboot S, apprwxlwiate^ (i 
in a aob^orymboae aaaaaer), 
drical, indose ly p edopcolate, loi 
often rettMte ; froit ovate* inflaied, 
rostrate, half j» kmg as the lanoeolaie ghsaae. 
9 £ Near ponds in ci uati e ia . 

CAR^ICA. 9»-IO. {Ammoetm^ CTirst cid 

li ea i sd ta Caria.3 

pape^yot leavea palmate, 7-kiibad, naMla 
lobe sinoate ; divisKMiaobloogr aesle } Mar- 
inate flowers coiyaBbed. Papaw tree. Na- 
tive of Goinea. 

(Ifay V4 



of the sirolHla 3-partad} the aiiddle 
BBeal oUiqqe. ovate4anoeolate, t o nlk a d 'em 
one ode. Wooda. Hombaaam 

CaRTHAICUS. 17—1. (CVairifijiris) [Tkaaa 

tsfWfrs. cathartic^) 

ttneU/rioue, (false saf&oo, aalB ower . j. X 
A.) leaves «wa^ entire, aerrale, acaleatau 



ecsra^Zeas, (Uoe aaftoiub. I(.) 
1-flowered ; leavea lanoe-ovate, 
toothed. 

CAOHTM ft-t. {UmMHferm.) [Trom Osr^ 

aprovtaaa in Aria.] 

eami, (caraway, w. ^ .) ateoi kraa^iag; 
leavea with wMneoaa rfiwatha; paitial ia- 



CAR'nTA. l»-lt. (At4ta»a) iTtem 

a not] 

af^ba, ^Aag walBot, ahaig-barii Iriokofy; 
M. ^.) leafeto aboat? ; leog^peifeled, laaoa- 
obkmg. acammate, sharply aeml^ riOoae 
beneath; the terminal l ea fet a a as Jn ; a msnt 
fiUfiorm, glabroes; froit gfebooe, a little de- 
pressed; nat oonapressaaC oWiqoe. 

guleafta^ (sbelM>ariL bickoiy, A|». ^ .) leal^ 
ets aboot 9, oblancedate, aconunate, eer> 
rate, pabeaceot beneath ; the terasinal lea^ 
ets sob sessile, tapering to the base; froit 
rowidisbi 4-kaelod ; not sob-globoae, a litilv 
oomprasaad, smooth, loog-araeronale. 

MM^ro, (bluer not Ap^ >.) feafets abooi 
9, ovate-oblong, aco iuiu al c, sharply aerraie, 
riabrooa both sidea. the terminal leafeu 
sbort-petioled : froit sob-gioboae, widi the 
satarea yrondn en t above ; not amooth, aob- 
riobose, mocconate; potamen eaaQy Imo* 
ken; nodeoa bitter. 

porei^na, (pig not breom hickory. M. ^.) 
laafeta aboot 7. lanoeolate, aeominate. sei^ 
rate, glalmnis both adea ; teranin^ leafets 
aobseasile; froit peaHbrm or globoae; nal 
aaaoolh ; potaasen venr thick aod hard ; no- 
deoa amaH. Var. oieerda^iM has aa db> 
cordate not Var. fidfrt^mie baa the froll 
torbtaata and not obloag. 70-90 £ 

aq^'ica, (Ap. \.) leafets aboot 11. oar 
row. obliaoely lanceolate, acmninate, sob* 
serrate, glabrMMk sesMlo ; frvdt padanriaJb 



CASSIA— CBNTAUBE A. 
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ovmte ; ■utnret 4, prominent ; nnt ronndiah. 
comprMMid ; patunen tUn ; nncleo* bitter. 
40-501 8. 

tfh'pg /br^^aw, (pecan not, Ap. ^.) leafets 
ammeroQf (13-15), lanoeoUte, tDb-fakate, 
eerrtte ; petioles not in pun; frnit oblong, 

" ~ ; nnt oliTe-«bapeia« Hnootb. S. 



CAS^SIA. 10— L {Ugmmimmm,) [Frooi tU 

Arabic ftalna, to tear off, alliidinf to the 

peclinf of the berk.) 

marUaw^diea, (wild senna, ▼. An. 1(.) 
■omewbat glabrous; leares m 8 pairs, 
Innoe-oblong; mocronate; flowers in axil- 
lary racemes, and in terminal panicles ; le- 
gomes linear, carved. RiTer aJluvion. 2-4 f. 

cAottMedkru'^ia. (cassia, partridge pea, £. 
J, An. Q.) aomewnat glabroos ; leaves liu' 
ear, in maiiv pairs, tbe glands ou the peti- 
olea aubpediceUed ; two of the petals spot- 
ted ; legumes pabeacenL 8-16 i utj 
aaiid. hjc. 

nU/'tititn*, (B. y. Jo. Q.) spreading, pn- 
beacent; leavea in many pairs, linear; 
glands of tlie petioles pedicelled; pedun- 
cles abort, sapraazillarv, 3 3 flowered; 
flowers pentandrOQs; tne leaves of this 
species, and of tbe cbamechriata po s s e as a 
eonsideraMe degree of irritabilitv. 13 L 

aeaa'^o, (Egyptian senna, Q ) leaves in 6 
rairs; petiole glaodless; legame reaifi)nn. 

i</ra, (y, Jo. ®.) glabroos ; leaves In 3 
pair% obovale-cuiale ; terminal ones lar- 
gest ; a sobolate gland between the lower 
pair I pedondes row-flowered, axiUaiy ; le- 
gomes corved. 3 £ 8, 

oeeidetti€^li», (y. M. K. 1^.) glabrous leaves 
in 5 paln^ ovale-tanceolale. acomiiiate, sea- 
broos along tbe edires ; pedondes olostered, 
few-floweredt axiUaiy; legomes compres- 
sed. &lcate. 1318 L 8. 

ItnH^rU, (y. J. !{.) glabroos ; leaves in 5 
or 6 pairsy ovate, acote ; pedondes axil- 
laiy, mw'^flowered } legnoM terete. 8, 

wfftrm^ (S. ^.) sirigose, roogfa; leaves 
Id manT pairs, liaear, laaeeolate, ciliale; 
pedoDcles iew-flovrered, above the axils; 
^^rrrrr* 7-9; three hmger than tbe 
1-3 £ 8. 



CASTA^BA. It- It. (AsMslsoatf.) CFrom 

ra If aas, a city of Thaaaidv.l 

«ss"e9, (chearnnt g. J. 7.) leaves lanoe- 
obkMig, siaoale, serrate, with tbe senatores 
awcjooate ; glabroos both sides. Large tree. 

fff^mtUa^ (chinqoapin, g. J. ^.) leaves ob- 
long, aeote, mocnmate, serrate, with while 
4awn beneath. Small tree. Florida. 
CABTILLB'JA. IS— t. (P««aii>r#«.) cNamed 

fnHT a Spanish botanist.) 

oeeUenU^lU, (2X-) >tem simple, pilose; 
loaves l>near4aaeeolate, narrowing toward 
the spex, minotely pobesoent, entire, aoo- 
tish; flowers spiked, sessile : corolla scarce- 
ly exceeding tne calyx ; bracts 3-clefl: di- 
▼iaIonsereeL 

.) CAn Indian 



OATAL^'PA. t-l. ( 

namo.l 

eordiff/Uat (M. w. and y. ^.) leaves dm- 
ple, cordate, entire, in threes; flowers in 
.panidee. 40-5011 

CAlTLINnA. l»-l (AfeidMB,eraoieprop- 
etlv J T saiaJti) 



Jtex'iiis, (water knot-grass, An. 0*)1®<^^^ 
in aixea. toothed at the apex, spreading. 
Immersed in ditches. Stem kmg ; flowers 
small. 

CEANOTHUS. »-J. (Rkmmmi.) CFrom the 

Greek kemitoik^B,} 

aiMenca^nu*t (New Jersey tea, w. J. 1^,) 
lieaves ovate, acominate, serrate, 3-nerved 
pobesoent beneath ; panicles axiUary,long!- 
pedonded, sob-coiymbed. • 

ovcfti»^ (w. ^ .) waves oval, with glandi^ 
lar serratores, 3-nerved ; nerves pobesoent 
beneath ; panide ooiymbose, aboreviated, 
Canada. 

•it'eroplkyfia, (w. Jo. ^.J leaves 'wm 
small ooovate, nearly entire, dosCered, 

rabroos; racemes corymbose, termind. 
3f 8. 

CELAS'TRUS. 5—1. {Wtamm.) CFromftete, 

a dart] 

tean^'dent, (false bittersweet, stafll'-tree, y. 
w. J. ^.) stem twining; leaves oblong; 
acominate, serrate ; racemes terminaL Re- 
tains its scarlet berries throogh the winter. 

bmila'ta, (w. Jo. 1^.) onanned; leavea 
ovate, acote, entire ; psinide terminaL SM) L 
8. 

CELCySIA. 5—1. (AwmrmmtL) rOrsekftviM, 

aln|ed, from the appearance of the llowsra.] 

ertstaf/a, (eoekeoomb, r. J.) leaves ovate, 

acomiuale; stipoles fslcale; oommon pe- 

donde striated; spike oblong, emnpresaed. 

CEL'TIS. 5—9. (Ame$Umetm.) 

occideiUt/lU, (M. ^. g-w.) leaves ovate, 
acominate. eqoally serrate, ooeqod at the 
base, seabroos almve, bairybeneath ; flow- 
era small, sobsolitaiy. Woods. Drope 
porple. Nettle tree. Beaver wood. 

oustraTit, 20 f. ; flowers small ; berriea 
Uack. Lotetree. Ex. 

eraxtift/Ua, (bag berry, w. M. ^ .) leaves 
ovate, acominate, ooeqoally serrate, one- 
qoally cordate at the base, sob-coriaeeeas \ 
pedondes aboot 3-flowered. 30 C 

CBNOMY'CB. tl-5. {Algm.) 

pfxaio^ta^ fitmd fblisoeoos; divisions 
creimlala^ asoending; pedondea all torbi- 
note, cop-fiorm, glabroos. at length wai^ 
gcanoUtOb seabroos, greenish-(p«y ; eopo 
regohnr, afterward die margin is extended 
aaoi proliferoos; receptacles tawny. 

eoceifirt^ fliind fiuiaeepos; mbme; d^ 
visions round, crenate, naked beneadi ; pe- 
dondes longtorbinate, naked, warty-sotp 
broos, pale yellowia^ dnereoosand green, 
afl bearing cops, which are wine-glass 
form; mamn extended, fertile; recepta- 
des rather large, at length roondish, scarlet 

CBNTAiratBA. 17— S. {Cimmr^e•pkalm.) 
fProm CUron, the ctslrar, who ia said to 
have cored a wound in hia foot with the 
plant.] 

ewa^mua', (great bloe-bottle. b. w. r. J. ^.) 
scales of the odyx serrate ; leaves linear, 
entire, k>wer ones toothed. Natoralised. 

ameriecfna, (great American oentaory. 
^.) stem branching ; leaves sessile. lower 
ones oblong-ovate, ODper ones lanceolate 
acote ; peduncles thick at the apex. 8 t 

beneduTta, (blessed thistle, y. J. OA 
ssalss of the invduere dooUy armed wm 
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wfOtm, wooQjr, braded ; Vevrm decmrent, 
tooUiedL spiny. Bx. 

wtf^m, (buick knapweed, p. An. 11.) 
lower lemvea tninalar lyrate, upper ones 
ovmte ; icftles of the iuvolnoe ovate, cflia- 
led with capUhnr teeth. 9£ Ex. 

teabio'aa, (iicabroai centaury, !(.) leaTet 
phmatiftd, rooghiflb; divkiooa lanceolate, 
i^Meading, acote-ptnnatHM at the baae ; in- 
vohicte^iate. fcx. 

tnavmlens, (veOow aahana, ^.) leave* 
^jnratepinnatifia : inTolacre smooth. Ex. 

motekafta, (sweet tahana, ^.) leaves 
dightly pinnati6d; lower divisiona mostfy 
entire ; involiicra smooth. Ex. 

CE|ifTAURBL''LA. 4—1. (OcmImmm.) 

p an i m la'ia, (Sept Q.) stem brandied, 
■BDOoCh; pedandes opposite; leaves mi- 
nute, sabalale ; flowers in panicles. Damp 
grooiads. Flowers smaU, greenish-white. 
4-8L 

wer^ma, (w. M-r. Q-) ■^om simple, few* 
flowered; coroUa thnce as long as the 
ca^rx } style as long as the germ. 4-8. 8, 

CBFHALANTPU8. 4—1. (Rmbmem,) CProm 

, Atplis/t, hsad, — »•», flower, j 

' oeeidtntt^Us, (bntton bosh, w. Jo. ^.) 
leavee c^posite, and in threes, oval, acu- 
minate; mflorescenoe a roond head. 
Bwampa. Var. j9«^''eeiu,haa the leaves 
and tfw branchleta pnbesc en t 4>5 1 
CBRATIO'LA. SO— t. {Smpktrhm) 

erieo^det, (An. b .) branohlets sab-tomen- 
tose; leaves wbcmed, narrow, linear, 
smooth. An evergreen dirab. 4-6 t 

CERAN*THERA. 1>-I. (UHmUm.) [Prom 
AcTM, boni, and mt l kt , flower ; aathsrs beai^ 
Ing horns.] 

kmeanfi/Ua^ leaves opposite, linear, some- 
times dostered ; stem glabroos, braindiing; 
racemes termhial ; peduncles opposite. IS L 

CBRAS^IUM. 10-^. <CtoryM%UMr.) [From 

ktrmt, honi, aUuding to the Ibnn ot ita cap- 

soJs.) 

vuhn^trntm, (moose-ear, diickweed, w. 
Ap. A*) hirsate, viscid, cespltose ; l^ves 
ovate; petal* oblong, abont equal to the 
calyx; llowera longer than the pedmide. 
••10 L 

9i$e(/tmm, (stidcy chic k w ee d , w. J. ^.) 
hairy and viscad, spreading; leaves oblong- 
lanceolate; flowers somewhat panicledL 
shorter than the pedioels. 4-fl L 

m^ttnu^ (w. J. ^.) viscid and ekmg a ted; 
Hems erect, deeply striate; leaves ekm 
gated, distant, liaear-pblong, acute ; petals 
oblong, bifid at the tip, longer than tne ca 
lyx; peduncles mueh longer than the flow- 
era 6191. 

obloMgtfi/fium, (w. J. 1(.) cespitose ; pu- 
bescent ; stem erect, terete, even ; leaves 
lanoeolate4>bloog, nuher acute, shortM* than 
the joints; flowers terminal, shorter than 
the pedicels; petals obovate, bifid at the 
tip, twice the length of the calyx. 6-19 i 

CBRAS'US. (fiMiVw^NM.) 

CERATOPHYI/XITM. I9-I9. (Omagrm.) 
fNuned from the homed divisions or the 
leaves.] 

demer^tum, (homwort, Ju. If.) fruit arm- 

^ with aspinee; stem kmg, s l e n de r ; leaves 



^ 



verticfllate hi 8 ; flowen axflhuy, aolitasy 
very minute. 

tubmer^mm, ^21.) leaves didwioiDous k 
three pairs; fruit widiont ^nnesi In walef^ 

UER"CI8. 10— I. {Legwm,m0$m.) 
camaden"9U, (redbnd, jodas-tree, r. IC. 
) leaves round heart-fonn, acn m i e sla^ 
lose at the axiLi of the nervee ; stipules 

minute; legumes diort-stiped. Var.Wier*- 

eeiu, has roundish, acute leaves, p«besceat 

beneadL 15-30 f. 

CBTRAOltA. Sl-5. {Algm.) [Prom crtre, 

a buckler.) 

ulamd^'iea^ (the Iceland fiehen, foriand 
moss,) frond Mive-die«<nnt- brown, at the 
base reddiMb-wbite. white beneath ; divis- 
ioos erectish. sub-linear, many -deft, diaa- 
neUed, tooth -dliate, thefertae ones dilated t 
receptades clooe-prefficd. flat 1-eolared; 
martpn frond like, elevated, entire. On 
sand/plaius, as on the bwen plains near 
Beaver pond, in New Havm, wh^ne it cov- 
ers the earth very deiisefy in many plaeea. 

CBAMJrROPS. 0-S. iP^bmm,) (From 
rhmmmiy on the fround, «pf, appearing.) 
iemdi^ta^ (B. Jn. ^.) candex c re epin g; 

stipes sharply serrMe ; fronds plalte<L ptu- 

mate. Fronds 9 f. 8, 
j^ilwufto, (Ju. ^.) caudex arboresoeat: 

stijws unanzMBd ; spathea <h>nUed ; fronds 

plaited, pdmate ; frmids S-6 f. 

CHA'RA. 10— I. iNmUu,) (From 
to rejoice, because it deliflhts in water.) 
vtti^a'rif, (ieather-beds. Ju. Q.) 
branMies naked at the base : branehea te- 
rete, the joints leafy ; leaves oblong; subu- 
late ; braota shcwler dtan the berry, 
in poods and ditches. 

jks^Uu, (Au. 0-) ■Is™ trandaeen 
ked; branchleta jointlees, leafless, 
p re ssed; b ei l ie s lateral, ns^ed. 

CHEIRAN'TBUS. 14—9. (Owt/erw.) | 

eftctr, hand, mdkm, flower, the MoMoms re- 

semblinf the flng ers.) 

ekm^ri, (waU-flower. J. U-) leaves laaee- 
date, ac^e, gUbroos; branches angled; 
stem sooaewhat of a woody textnre. Ex. 

oa^aatM, (stock juty-flower. Ju. ^.) leavee 
lanceolate, sub-dentate, obtuse, hoenr; si- 
lique cylindric with an acute apex. Bx. 

paBn^ii, (r, Ju. ^ .1 stem simple, terete^ 
somewhat glabrous; leaves glabrona. laa- 
eedate-Hnear. tapering, repand-tootbed. 

taoo'fius, (bromptoa stock, ^ .) feav«a 
lanceolate, entire, obtuse, hovy, siKque 
truncate, oompr^med at apex, 
somewhat of a woody texture. Ex. 

CBELflXyNIUM. lit- 1. iFmpmtrmet^ ) 
eMidomt a swallow, because it iiiwisome 
about the time this bird appears.) 
mayut, (oelaodine. y. M. i^.) umbds ax- 

fllaiy, pedonded ; leavt 

lobed. Naturalised. 

CHBLCyNB. 13-9 {Bigmomim,} [From 

Ime^ a tortoise.) 

gU^bfo, (snake-head, w. and r. Ju. 2X.) 
leaves opposite, lanoe-oblong. acuminate, 
aerrate; npikes terminal denee-flowered. 
Var.arfto^leaves sob-eessale : flowers white. 
Var. jmrpK^reo, leaves sbiHt-petioled : floiir- 
ers purpMB. Var. lamceolc^ta, leavee lanceo* 
laie, acomiBale^ aetrat% 
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•ene«rtt : w efiucato of the calyx oblong. 
Daiup. 

lytfni, (p. Aa. 2/.) glftbroua, branching; 
leaves petioled, cordale-oTale, terrale; 
•pikea terminal; flowers cUutered. 8. 

CUENOP<yOll7M ft-S. (AtripHets. iProm 

cAai, a goose, and potlm. foot, so calisd from 

it« sappiised resemMance to a g <K>se*s foot.] 
ufbum^ (green pigweed, g., Jo. 0-) loaves 
cixNnboid<ovate, erose, entire behind, the 
opper ones oblong, entire; seed soiooth. 
Var.9tr^«k;leaves laaccHliOHiboid, slnnale- 
lootfaed; raoemea ramose, sab-foliaoeoiia; 
aaeoi veiy green. 2-4 1 . 

biftry, (oak-of-Jemsalem. g. J . O.) leaves 
'•hkmg, annate; raoemea aakeo, aMiijr* 
eieft. Sweet scented. 13 I 

v^hrwm, (red pigweed, r-g. Jo. 0-) 
leaves rhomboid -truu^^ar, deeply too&ad 
mod sinoale; raoemea erect, compound, 
leafy. S-3£ 

amUtrtmoCdet, (sweeC pigweed, g. Ja. 
O.) leavea lauoeolale, revnaCely tooCfaed; 
flowers in interrupted sessile dusters ; on 
■lender, ajullary. leafy faranchea. 1-2 1 

mUkdmimftiemm, (wonnseed, g. Aa. 21.) 
leavea oblong-lanoeolale. toothed; sf^kes 
long, imerrapced, leafless(Odor strong. IS- 
94 1. 

•CKmo'rtwat, (soatmer cypresib) leaves 
flat, laooefiuear, marKin cQiate; flowers 
glomerate, axiflsry. Ex, 

CHIMAPH^'ILA. 10—1. (Briem.) (Ftomckti- 

■M, Winter, and pMtM, a lover.] 

macukfia, (spotted wintergreen, w. Jo. 
It.) leavea lanceolate, nranded at the base, 
remotely serrate, marked widi bag spots; 
■cape 9-3 flowered ; filaments woolly. 

wmbellt/ta, (prince's pine, bitter winter* 
■freeo, r. w. Jvu IX) leavea serrate, aniibrm* 
fy green, wedge-lanceolate, with an acute 
base; scape corymbed ; filamentaglabmoa. 

CHIOCOC^CA. S— I. (JUMsoM.) Cfrom 

CAios, snow, kokkott berry.] 

raeemo'Mo, (y. w. Jo. 7.) leavea ovate, 
•bloog, acnte. flat: raoemea axillaiy, pe- 
doncled, simple, o. 

CHIONAN'^rHU« S->l. l/tumkum,) {Ftom 

cAms, snow, — I 4j » , fluwsf.] 

frirginfich (fringe-tree, w. H. b.) pani- 
ele terminal, trifid ; pedandea S-flowered ; 
leaves acute. Var. sioato'iMM, leaves oval- 
lanceolate, coriaceous, glabroNM; panicle 
dense ; drupe ovaL Var. mm iif w v iu, leavea 
obovate lanceolate, membranaceoos.pobes- 
eent ; panicle veiy lax ; drape ellipCao ; ber^ 
ries purplish-blue. 
CmNDRIL"LA 17— I. {Ckiarmctm.) 

earohmM^iut, (y. If arch, 2f .) leaTes lanoe- 
•bloog, glabrous ; stem erect, fow-flowered, 
peduncles long. 2 t 
CHRYSAN'' iHBltftJM. 17— t. (CsrysOi/mt.) 

rProm cAtmms, golden, sslAst, fk>wsr.] 

parikefmuw^ leaves petioled, oompoondv 
flat; leafeu ovatOt gashed; pediinelea 
branching, ooiymbed; stem erect. Fever- 
Cbw. £x. 

cariiu^tttmif (r. w. Ao. 0.) leaves bipia- 
oate, flMhy. guibrons; scale of the calyx 
aarinaie. Three colored daisy. Bx. 

etmrnn'rium^ (An. 0,) leavea bipinnatiftd, 
broader outwaxti; stem branrhing. 
97» 



Garden chTysaadiemam, h n p r o pe ily called 
artemisia. Rx. 

leuean^tkemnm, (ox-eyed daisy. J. H.) 
leav«s cUsping, lanceolate, serrate, cut' 
toothed at the base; stem erect, branching. 
12 20L 



CITRTSEIS. IS— I. (Pspssffaete.) 

eaU/of^niea, (y.) stem branching, leafy ; 
toma obcoi^; calyx ovoid, with a very 
short abrant acainination ; petala bright 
yellow, wiiB an orange spec aft the base. 
A OregoiL 



CHRTSOBALA'NAS. 11—1. (Jts s se — .) iFrom 
ekrm$0s, gold, lafawst, a nut, so called cm 
accoant of the jreUow color ef the nat be- 
fors it is dried.] 
' oblongif&UiM^ (w. J. ^.) leavea obkmg, 
lanceolate, entire, glabfoaa, sMniag; flow- 
ers panided; fralt obkmg. 1-2 1 a. 

CHRYSOtXyMA. 17—1. (Gorysil(^<r».) CProm 

cAriMM, gold, ft«n«, hair.] 

virg^ti, het ba ceoas, smooth; leavea 
■arrow, linear; stem branching; branches 
corymbeil, fatciglate, virgate ; scales of the 
calrx glutinoas, appressed. 18 L Golden 
locka Flowers yellow. 

nuda^ta, (y. 8. 2/.) radical leaves spata^ 
late, laooedate ; camine ones linear, acat- 
tereid ; corymb compound, futiglate ; invo- 
loore ebWng, 3-4-flowered. %t 8, 

CHRY"SU6(yNnM. 17-4. (CtrynkYhrw.) 
vir^imii/imum, (y. J. If 4 ^^* wooUy, vil- 
kise; leavea oval^dentate, narrowing into 
the petiole. C12 l 8. 

CHRYSOP'SfS. 17— S. (OsryaAt/ww.) [From 
eknuuA, golden, «|m, appearance.] 
maru/na^ (y. Aa. 2f.) hairy; leavea ob- 
kmg lanceolate, serrate; the upper onea 
a e a sil e, aoate; the lower onea spatulate, 
and generaUy obtnae ; coiymb nmple ; in- 
volocra viacui-pobeaoent Floreta of the 
ray 14-20. Saiwly woods. 

gramimifefUtL, (y. 8. If.| sflky, leavea 
lanceolate-linear, acnte, entire, nerved; 
eorjrmb eompoaiid ; stem 1m^ toward the 
sommiL Ywt. lemtififlia. Silky or woolly 
leaves, narrow-linear, diiaing ; stem few- 
flowered ; scales of the invdoore glabrooa. 
211 

pini^<fUa, (y. Oc H.) rmy gtabrooa; 
■tern rigid ; leaves linear, crowded, rigid ; 
coiymb large; acalea of the invdaoro 
woolly at the sonunit 18-24 L 8, 

tH^ekonkyfla, (y. Au. 2f .) hah^; leavea 
oblong, ODtuse, very entire, soaaewiiat dasp- 
ing, scabrous on the margin ; corymb sim- 
ple ; scalea of the invdoore Tory Banow, 
glandnlar. 12-18 L 8. 

goityp'ina, (y. 8. If*) woolly, hoary , 
leavea sessile, obbng. i^wtolate, obtase. 
^^ eutire : corymb fastigiate. 1-2 1 8 
iemUdUx, (y. 8. H) lanuginooa; leavea 
caueate. obtuae, deeply toothed; upper 
ones oblong, oval, entire ; corymb simple. 
2f. 8, 

CHRYSOSPLB'NIUM. 8— t. («sx«>iy«.) 
(From cAtimm, gold, sjdcmsa, spleenwort.] 
oppoitiUfi/limm, (golden saxifrage, y-r. 
M.I4.) leavea opposite, roundish, slightly 
crenate, uperinff' K>r a little distance to the 
petkile. In rivdets, spcinga, fto. 
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▼•tch.] 

arieti^nmrnh (9-) ■pedonole l-flow^ied; 
teedaglDboM; lefties teirata. Chickpea. 

aCHOHnm. IT-^I. (ammmcm.) (An 
KfTptlsn Dmme, siffnifyinf creepinf J 
iitrtybuMf (MN)oot7 or endive, b. Jo. If.) 

flowen udUaiy, in pun^ ■ewflo; leevet 



(garden endive, b. Jn. ^.^ pe- 
dnndei aadlUtry in pain ; one long; I-wmt- 
ered, tlie other mort aboat 4-flowered; 
leavea oblong, dentionlate. . Vtxri/'piim, 
baafrfatgedleareaandaolitaiyflowexa Sx. 

CICCFTA. •-•. (UrnktOtft^m.) iVnmemem- 

ta, blind, because it destroTt the elfht of 

thoee who ase it] 

maaU^ta, (w. Jo. H.) ae i T atur e a oC the 
leavea mneronale; peliolea membrana- 
oeona, t-lobed at the apex. Damp. 3-6 £ 
C^oW'bane. 

huUfififra, (w. An. I(.) laavea ternate and 
bilernale ; balbifienma ; leafeta linear and 
linear4anceolate, remotely toothed. Wei. 

win/—, (water hemlock, ZX.) ambela o»- 
porifte to uie leavee; pedotea margined; 
oblnae; leafota ternate,^ acutely aeirale. 
BootoontainingayeUoiwJoioe. Sz. 

cnCCIPU'OA. 8ee AotCa, MAoaoTaTa. 

CINBRA'RIA. 17-t. { C mfmUfe rm .) [Trom 

a Latin word, eifnifyinf ashea, frooi tha ap* 

pee ranee of the leaTea.] 

keteropkyTla, (aoh-woft, y. H. 2X.) 

downy; radical leaves long-petioled. obo- 

Tate-n>atalatet also ovate, acnUah and pin- 

natifia; canline onea 9-3, linear, pinnatifid ; 

floweza oorymbed. 8 L 

CIRGJPA. t-l. (Oimgrm.) [From Qtrce, 

tha encheatrees.] 

hUetui^mm, (Aog. r-w. If.) ateka erect; 
leavee ovate, remotely toothed, opaqoe, 
■early MBOOth. IS t Enohanter'a nighl- 
ahade. 

alpifmmf (r-w. Aa. 21.) ilem branched. 
l^amtHui^ onen procnmbent ; leaves broad- 
oordate, niembranaoeuo% acotely toothed, 
riiining. 6-6 L 
CIS'TUS. It— 1. ICistL) 

emmadenfmt, (rock-roae, y. J. 11.) with- 
out atiaoles, ere«;t; leaves lUtemate, erect, 
Knear4anceolate. flat, toroentoae beneath; 
raoemea terminal, few-flowered ; divisiboa 
of the ealjrz ovate-acominate; capaolea 
shorter flian the calyx. 6 14 i. 

ertftiemtt leaves sp^nlate-ovate ; an ales 
of the oalyx lanceolate. Gandia, where the 
inice of the plant is ocrileeted and sold ua- 
oer the name of iada'mum. 

eorymMawm, (J. If.) withoat stipaleap 
erect ramose, minotely pa b eso ent ; leaves 
alternate, lanoec^ate, whitish downy be- 
neath; corymb fasti^ate, with nnmeroos 
orowded flowers; dtrisiMis of the calyx 
ovate, acute; capsoleloogar than the calyx. 
laL 

earobV'M^iniat, (J. H) widKrat stipules. 
hirBQte,ereot; leaTes alternate, oblong-oval, 
aab-denticnlate ; bottom onea ofaorate, hir- 
sale on both sides ; peduncles few. termi- 
nal, with theeatysTety viUoaei divkions 



of the calyx oblong, aevia, riionar flmn te 
petals. 8. 

pokftfUmwit (Ja. An.] priamry or peCafif- 
eroos flovrera terminatmg the rtem, wd the 
nomoooa short brancbea on ffiform pedon- 
dea. manr times longer than the flower; 
the broadly^oneifiMm petals a little exeeed- 
Ing the cahrx; aeoondary flowers ^^fj 
smaO, apetatona> 9 t» € an d lon s . dastersd 
in lateral msalea OB die folifetatas branches 
at flnt gmnerale and nearly scasile. at 
length on pedicels as long as ibe calyx; 
leavea Unear, or Unearobnag, with 
lote margins; beneath 
cent 0L 

CrrRUS. n-l. KAwrmMm^ 

nana for lemoa.] 

et/dica, (lemoB-trae^ w. J. 1^.) 
ovate, aeominate, widi Kneai; 
peflsls s . Tar. I^siea fl imc -tre e ), 
smaller frvltwhkdi is ahnostieond. 4-19£ 



earwa^lMiai, (orange-tree, w.^.) leavea 
oval aenminate, widi ibe petiolea vH a ged 
or marsmed. Ex. 

HwuTTa, yields bnrgamot 

Umt/mmm, yields dlno 



CLARK'^l, 8—1. {Omagrm,) 

puJek^'m, (r-p. J. ^ .) ttbea 

leaves aMernate-linear, entire^ glabrous 

flovrer SQb-sessOe, laiga. IJ-18 L CaU 

Clarua. 



vated. 



sim-se 
B«ao 



tSfol 



) Cla 



CLAYT6»1«A. *-l. (J 

or of Dr. John Cl«yton.] 

virgin" tea, (w. r. A. If.) leavea 
lanceolate ; petab obovate, retnae ; leavea 
of the calvx somewhat acate ; root tabe»> 
oos. Var.2(i<ir^/Kia,leaves ovate-lanceolate; 
leaves of the calyx obtnae. 6-lSL Spring* 
bean^. 

eofttUn^u/na, (A p.) leavea ovafte-lanee* 
date* or oval, sab-spatnlate at the base or 
abruptly decorrent into a petiole ; radieal 
leaves very few, spatolate; pediceb slen- 
der, nodding; sepals and petab vezy oblnae 
Canada to Carolma. 



( 



) {From 



CLBMATIS. It-It. 

kkmtmj a tendn\.] 

etrj^TM^tos* (virgin's bower, w. Jn. f^^ 
climbma; leaves teruaie; leafeta ovate^ 
sab-oordate, gash-toothed and lobale ; flow- 
ers panicled. dSmcioaa. 13-90 t 

oekrolei/ca, \w. y. J. If.) erect aimpla. 
pabesoeaft; leaves simple, ovate, entim 
yoang leaves and calyx silky; flower ter> 
miuaT pedancled, sditary, nodding. It L 

viiaf^ba, (traveller^a^, w. Aau) leaves 
pinnate; flowers in doMers; seeds plnmnae 

vtor^na, (Uae Virginian dimber.J. 1^.) 
climbing leaves pinoately divided ; leaieta 
lance-oiwle. entire, acate at both ends. 3 
lobed ; pedandea 1 flowered ; petals thick 
acomiaate, reflexed at the apex. S. 

JUtm'^mklm, (sweet virgin's bower, b.) 
lower leavea laciniate ; apper onea simpi% 
eatiTe, lanceolate. Ex. 

wiUcet'tOf (por]^ vvgin's bower, p. J«- 
If .) dind>ing leavea ocMnpoond and dec<M»> 
poond; lesjeta oval, sab4dbate, entira; 
patala obovafesb spreading. 
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lkah§eri'een, (w. ^.) climbing; leaTes di- 
vided, ternate; •egmentt obloog-lanceo- 
late, entire, pabeiicant on both ude*; 
eorjmbt tricbotomons. few-flowered, dioe- 
cious ; petab linear, longer than the aU' 
Baena. Whole plant aHlgr. & 

eylWdrica, (p-b. Jo. b .) climbing ; leavea 
pinnate, decompound ; leafeta orate, aoate 
at each end, glabnma, ample, petioled; 
pedanclea termina]. aoUtary; corolla nod- 
fling, cylindrical ; petal* coriaceooa; awns 
of m carpela plnmoae. 8. 

rttiatiaia, (p-r. Jo. 1>.) oUmbiagi leavea 
pinnate in ^ pura ^ leaieta ovate, obtoie at 
each end, all entire, petioled, membrana- 
eeooi, reticnlately nerred on both aidea; 
flowera aolitary, petals coriaceoos; awns 
of the cwytAa plamose. 8. 

knearUt/ba. pedandes 1-flowered ; petab 
▼ery acute ; kMres divided, pinnate glab- 
roQs; leafets entire or 3-parted. 8. 

CUECXMB. 6—1. iCmffmidu.) 

dodteam^dira^ (r, w. Jo. ^.) riaoid-pabea- 
eeat; leares temate; leafets elliptioa] ob- 
long; flowera generally dodeoandrooa It 
mrjtUta^ (p-w. An. d).) gl ab ro u s; learea 
; leaJeta laneeolate. obaolelely aer- 
i; raoene ehmgated; braeta hneart 
Mg. 3^£ 8, 
CLSTHRA. 10-1. (XriM.) 

tAmf^Ua, (w. An. 7.) leavea wedge-obo- 
rala, aeaie, eoarse-serrate, glabrona. both 
aides one color; racemea spiked, simple, 
faraeted, boaiy-tonenteaa. 4-8 £ Sweet 



tamtetUtfti^ (w. Au. 1^.) lea' 
oboratib aouie, anb-e er r a te, wbile-tonen- 
iaae beneath; laoamas spiked, simple, 
bvaoted; TinoBe tomentose. S-4. £ 8, 

aet^hra, (w. Jo. ^.) leaves broad-wedge- 
obovafte, aevte, coarse serrate, scabrous on 
both sideiL serraturea uncinate; raoeraea 
spiked, sab-panided, braoted, snb-tomen- 
vae« o. 

pt tmeuW tmt (w. Jn.1^.) leavea nanow- 

^nredge-lanoedate, glabrous on both sides, 

^cute, serrate ; serraturea acuminate ; pani- 

^ terminal, racemose, white4omentose. 8, 

tteumim^Ui, (w. Au. ^ .) leaves ovd, aco- 
winate, aerrate, glabrous on bodi sides, 
glanoons beneath;raoemea spiked, bracted, 
white-tomeittose. 8. 
CUNIPO'DIUM. IS— 1. (LMMm.) 

vulgt^re, (field thyme, r. p. Ju. H.) flow- 
are in head-lbrm wboria ; bracts setaceous, 
hispid i stem simple. Rooky woods. 

CUNTO'NU. t^l. iCmmmhctm,) [Named 
ia honor of Gov. Da Witt Cliatoa.] 
wtmU^p/ra, (M. 1^.} leaves radical, ob- 

loog-oval, with the mwgia and keel ciHate ; 

aoape pubeaeent; umbel terming ; pedicels 
Bunote braota at base. Beiened by 

to CovrALLA'RIA. 



CNI'CUS. 17-1. . (OiMfSMtpUia.) CFrooi 

faMs, to scratch.] 

itmeeola^tus, (common thistle, p. J. ^ .) 
leaves decurtent, hispid, pinnatind ; divis- 
fons iMobed, divaricate; spioose; calyx 
orate, with spider-web-tike pubescence; 
asalea lanceolate, sphwse, spreading. 9-4 t 
' (Canada thislle. p, J U) 



leaves seMiOe, pinnatlfld. ciliate,. spiuowe; 
stem panirled ; calyx ovate, mucronaie ; 
acales broad-lanceolate, close-pressed ; mar> 
' gin woolly. S-3 f. 

aUu^iimus, (taU thisde, w. p. Au. U-) 
leaves seaaile, laDceobk>n^, scabrooa 
dow^y beneath, toothed, ciliate. radicu 
ones pinnatifid ; involucre bracted, ovate ; 
scalea lance-ovate, spinose, close-pressed. 
3-8 £ 

korrut*vlu$, fw-y. Ju. ^.).tan; leaves 
aeasOe. pinnatifid, acutely gaabed. very spi- 
nose; bracts terminal 1-flowered, many- 
leaved; leafets very spinose, spines m 
pairs ; tnvolacre unarmed. 8-3 f 

virg^Hia'nuM, (p. J- 74..) stem simple; 
leaves sessile, lanceolate,. hoary-tomentoae 
beneath, remotely toothed, teeth sphiooa ; 
flowers aolitary ; Involucre ^bose, scales 
mucronate, anpressed. carinate. 3-5 t 

odort^tu*^ (r. Jn.^ .| wodly ; stem 1 to 3- 
flowered; leaves clamping, lance oblong, pin- 
natifid ; aegments irregulariy lobed, ciliate, 
tipped with spines, cokv similar on both 



, aub-fliol 
tnceoTate 



spinose. 1-9 1 

glutiiu/ius, {p. Au. ^ .) leaves pinnatifid, 
segments divancate ; involocre ovate ; acalea 
unarmed, glutinous. 4-6 f. 
CNIiyiVlf. 5-t. (UmbtOiftrm.) 

canadenf'm, (w. Ju. 11-) atem angular, 
flexuona; leaves bipinnate, shining, leafeta 
many-parted ; segasents lanceolate ; involu- 
orum many-leaved. Banks of sireama. 

atropHrpuft^euMf (p. J. H.) radical leaves 
sob-cordate, aim|^ serrate, cauKne ones 
temate; leafets ovate, acute, sub-cordate, 
middle one petioled; partial involncn di- 
midiate, 3.1eaved. 9-3 1 

COCHLBA'RIA. 14—1. (Crmeifkrm.) (Prom 

coehUmrtj a spoon.] 

armorareia, (horae-radish, w. J. 2^.) radi- 
cal leaves lanceolate, crenate, caoline ones 
gaabed. Naturalised. £z. 

offidnc^iU^ (acurvy-graaa,) radical leavee 
roundish, caoline ones oblong, snb-pinBate) 
silicles globose. 

COX:OS. 19—6. (PsfaM.) [From the Porta* 
f asM onfMN, monkey, tbetbres holes at the 
end of the cocoa-nut absll ^vlng it the ap* 
pearancs of a rooiikejr't head.) 
mtcif*era, stem erect, vertical, crowned 

with long, pinnate learea. Cocoa-nut B. 

and W. Ittdiea. The apedea buifrt^en 

affbrdsthe palm-oiL 

coax. 1»-S. {Qrmmmm.) [Prom Ms, a 

palm-Ieared tree.] 

laehf'ryma, (Job'a tear, Ju. Q.) culm 
semi-terete abore; flowera naked; fruit 
orate. 

COLLIN^STA. 19—1 (SerMAalsrur.) [In 
honor of Zaccbeus ColUns, 01 Philadtlphta.] 
«er^na,(b. M. ffi.) learea opposite, orate- 
oblong, aeasile, obtuse, the lower ones wiUi 
a long petiole ; pedunolea kmg, axiUazy, !• 
flowered. Banks of streama 
COLLIN8(yNIA. 9-1. (LoMote.) 

C€Maden"»i$, (r. Au. H.) learea broad- 
cordate, orate, glabrooa ; teeth of the ca\yx 
abort, aabulate; panicle 
pound. Wooda. 9-3 f 
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tedhra, (r-j. As. 2/.) Imtm mall, orate, 
■Qb-cordate, aomewbat baicy ; teetb of the 
ealjrx AatU aabnlate ; panicle terminal, sim- 
ple ; ilem baity, roaffb> 9-3 f. 8, 

aim'ktf (y. An. 21,) leavea oMong-oral, 
aeote at eacb end, gtaorooa ; petiolea long; 
teetb of tbe calyx ■iiort ; painicle tenninal, 
iimple, naked ; item glabrooa. 8. 

tubere^Bo, (y. 8. 22.) leavea aomewbat 
ibondioid-OTal, acute at eacb end, i^abfooa ; 
teetb of tbe cahrz aetaoeoo^ lower tban 
ttietabe; panicle compound, leajf ; item 
brandling, aomewbat faiairy. 3-4 £ 8. 

•awo'ta, (y. An. H.) leavea orate, cor- 
date, rogoae, glabrona; nervea pubeaoent 
beneatfi ; teetb ot tbe calyx linear, nearly 
aa long as tbe tnbe; panicle leafy, oom- 
ponnd, pab^nent; flowera tetrandrona ; 
atem brandling, pubeaoent 8, 

jmmeU^ia,{y. 6,11.) leavea ovate-lanceo- 
late, acominate, acute at tbe baae, pnbea- 
CMtt and dotted beneatb ; puiide compound. 
t^£ 

verHeOa'ta, (M.) learea veiticinate, oral, 
•ad acuminate. Var. tmrjmra^cem$,tow- 
era purpliab ; panicle mart. 1 £ 8. 

COLVTEA. 16—10 iUgmmmmm.) 

^eneafria, (aenna-berb. y. Ju.) leavea pin- 
nate, leafetaovate; item berbaoeona, decum- 
bent viDoae; legumea orbicular, inflated 

COMMBLI'NA. %-\. (/met.) (In hooor of 

CoMineUna, a femily of Amtterdan, who 

aitvancad tba aciaoca of botany In tbo mv- 

antoanth ceoCury.] 

mngntttfa/hm, (day -flower, b. Ju. 2i .) aa- 
aurgeat weak, aomewbat glabroua ; leavea 
laaoe4inear, very acute, flat glabroua; 
aheatba aub-dliate; bracta (or involncrea) 
pedunded, aolkary, diort-oordate. lH L 

vtrytat'ea, (b. Ju. ZX.) atiflty erect all 
over pubeaoe n t; leavea lone, lancedate; 
dieadia red-bearded at tbe tfaioat; bracta 
(or involncrea) aub-aeaifle, latend, and ter- 
mind; edyx petal-like^ 3-leavcMl, nearly 
•qnd. 9£ 

ocifef^fw, reaemUea, in moat particulan die 
preceding apeciea ; tbe leavea are dieatbing. 
oroad at tbe baae, |t>udb on tbeedgea. Tte 
flower ia of abeaotifnnigbt blue, concealed 
br tbe fiiliaoeoua abea^ oeibre bloaMoming. 
Mexico. Blue oommelina of tbe floriata. 

eonMMf'iMt, (b. Au. O.) corolla unequal ; 
leavea ovate, laneeolate, acute ; item creep- 
faig, glabroua. 8. 

COHVTtymA. 19--S. Umntmem,) CLord 

Compton] 

m9pten;tf(/Ka, (aweet-fism, g. Ap. ^.) 
leavea long-linear, altematdy crenate-pin- 
natifid. 18-48 L 



ONFER'^rA. tl-4. (Aigm.) iVnm 
/rrvM, to knit tofether, so named ftom ita 
Buppoaad UM in kealiDf broken booea.] 
ru'fa, tbreada ramoae, capillary, atraigfat 
obaofetely geniculate ; brancoea and brandi- 
lata oppodte, remotish ; lengtb of tbe jointa 
eqa<iliing tbe diameter. In tbe aea. Red- 
dub fellow, diining, in &9ciclea ; tbreada of 
tbe itiickneaa of bnman bair, 9 incbea and 
longnr, flaccid, aoft. 

CONIUM. ft— S. (OmMlif^m.) (Froai Amm, 
poisonoaa.] * 

maeuiditm, (poiaon benUock, w. Ju. 2X.) 



compooDd: eeedfCriate. VnT.crupafuhrwi, 
leavea criaped; ultimate diviaaona 
nate, or terminated in a briatle. t-4 £ 

CQNRAiyiA. IS— 1. {Nwelmgimu.} [Ni 
after S. W. Conrad, Pror Bot. Us. PbtL) 
fiuduioi^de^ Qi) glabroaa; calyx fo^ 
ceoua, diviaiona exaert denticulate ; le avea 
petk>led, lanceolate, Ijrre-pinnatifid. lobea- 
rtenticnlate outside. 4 £ BeaemW 
ardia quercifoUa. 

CONVALLAHIA. »-l. {AtrmmgL) 
the Latin mmwOw, a valley, ita osoal place 
oi ffrowth.] 

1. ContUa deeply 4-partei, tpreaUng ; ato- 

ai^aa 4 ; Serry 2<tlkd. 

(Flowen in a ttrtminaJ raaemr,) 

hififUoy (dvrarf aokwion aeal w. J. 2/4 
alem witb two beait oblong, aab-aead^ 
fflabroua leavea; raceme aimple, tenninal; 
flowera tetrandrona. Var. tnfafha, atem 3> 
leaved. 4 6 L 
9. CoroUa 6-pafted^ •prtading ; JHrnmrutt 

HoergetU, attacked to tke hmm <f the aef- 



(Flewere in a 

eteOdta, (w. M. 2X.} atem witb 
Heaping, oval-hmoeolate leavea 
aimple, terminaL 8-18 i 

trifoHn, (w. J. if.) atem about 3-lea;v«d ; 
leavea alternate, ovate lanceolate, contracted 
at tbe baae ; raceme aimple, tenninal, ftw- 
flowered. 6-10 L 

. cSiefta, (w. If.) atem arcbed; leawa al- 
ternate, aeaailft, ovate, dliate ; paaide ler- 
■una], crowded. 

rmeemefem, faniked aolomon'e aeal, y-w. 
M. 2^.) atom w«b aheanate leavea; leavea 
aeaaile, oblong-oval, acmninate, nerved, pn- 
beaoent; flowen in a terminal camne-paa- 
ksle. 18-94 L 

3. CoreOa eub-ea mp a nul aiet deeply 9-part 
ed ; Bi tie elongated ; kerry %<tbed, atomy- 

boret^Ut, (wild Hhr of tbe valley, dragon- 
eaa plant g. 7' J. H -[ aub-canleaoent ; leavea 
ovai-obovate, mamn ciliate ; acape pobea>^ 
cent; umbel few-flowered, anb-oorymbed, 
aometimea proliieroaa ; pedioeb nakedv 
nodding. 6-10 i. 

ambmafta^ (w. Ju. 2X-) leaves radical, ob- 
long-ovate, witb tbe margin and keel ciliate ; 
acape pubeaorat ;'umbel terminal ; pedkela 
bracteate. 8-19. 

4. Corolla 6el^, cyUndrie ; JRamtente ta- 
eeried on tke upper part of tke takes 
harry Z-eeOed ; eetle %»eeded, 

(flower* axillary.) 

muU^/U/ra, (giant aok>mon'a aea], w. Ju. 
H.) atem terete ; leaves attemate. claiming, 
oblong-ovate ; pedondea axillary, atMoe oi 
tbem many -flowered. 2-3 £ 

bi/ti/ra, (gy. J. 21) atem terete. amooCb; 
leavea altmate. aeaaile, elliptic Ujceolate, 
3-nerved ; pednadea axillary, aotitary, feiw- 
flowered. 19-18 L 

puket^'cenM, (w. M. 21.) atem teretiab, for 
rowed; leavea alternate, da^nag ovato^ 
pubeaoent beneatb; pedundea azillaiy 
about 9-flowered. IS : 
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emnaHtf^nUfUt, (daaping aolomoo's ted, 
mr. Jo. 2/.) stem chwrneted ; \&KweB altera 
omte, da^infr, oblong; BMnin pnbewent; 
pedoDclet axfllary, tboat 9-flowa«d. 

imtifi/lia, (Jo. U-) tl^em moM; Imtm 
■niilw, orate, •cnmmato ; peoandM one, 
or flMiiy-flowered. 4 £ 

hk^tOf (2X0 ■>'>"> annlar, biapid ; learea 
ttbernate, aomewfaat daapmg, orate, ab- 

pcly a mmin a te ; pednticiea UMSkrj, 3- 




mt^Ut, (ray of tbe ▼aOej, w. J. 2XJ 
npe naked, ■nooCb;1eairea oral-ovate. 0. 
CoBhrated. 

CONTOL'nrULUS. »-l. (CmmJmK.) [FltMi 

MM t f i». to intwiae.] 

rtfwetu, (field bind weed, w. and r. J. U) 
twintofr: leaTes Mgittate, wttb tbe apex 
•oete and tbe lobea tniDoate, entve, (aome 
obcoae) ; bncta acate, kmger than the ca- 
lyx, and riMMter tbantfae middle of tbe eo- 
roUa; ped utt cle angled, exrieeding tbe pe- 

(fie'Au. (medioacan, w. and. r. Jo. 
.) twimng, pobeaoent; leavea bitiad-oor- 
' B or lobed, gnhar-icNrm ; pedun- 
dea long: floweri faicicled; calyx glab- 
wonm, awnleaa; ooroDa tabular tell-fonn. 
BeaemMea rhubarb in ita effiscta. 

ttont, (w. J. H.) erect ; leavea oral or 
oblong, aab-eordate, pabeaoent: pedondea 
t-flowered, generally longer than the leevea. 
».lSi. 

oraew^Mf. (bindweed, w. J. 2X0 "tem 
ofiaoibtng or proatrate : leavea aa^ittate ; lobea 
nente, apreading : pednnclea about 1-flow- 
ored ; bracta minute, acute. 

MfCWaifMt, (dwarf momine glory, w. J. 
2X0 erect ; leaves ovaL or oblong, aub-cor 
date^ pnbeacent ; pedundea 1-flowered, gen- 
erally longer than tbe leavea. 9 18 L 

trfeolor, (3-colored bind-weed, Ja. Q.) 
lesvealance<nrate,glabroa8; atem dedioed ; 
nowera acriitaiy. Ex. 

J^da^ptL leaves ovate, anb cordate, obtuse, 
vBoae. Soatb America. Tbe root afforda 
dM Jalap of commerce. 

haia'hUf (sweet potato, Carolina potato, 
w-r. Jn. 2X0 creeping, tuberous ; leaves 
hasfiUe, angnkrlobed, S-nerred, 
peduncles long; flo w ers fuci- 
ded; corolla sub-campanniate. Cultivated. 

pttipt/ttMB, (common morning-glory, b. 
p> J. Q.) pubescent ; leeres cordate, entire; 
pednncles 2 to 5-flowe r ed; pedicels nod- 
ding, thickened; divisions of the calyx lan- 
eeoatte ; oapanlea glabroaa. Cultivated. 
CONT'ZA. 17-9. (CwyM»^«rw.) [From Kmis, 

dust, or Umoptf a gnat ; toe powder dsstrojra 

••as ] 

eampkon^ta, or uuMrytanTiiea, (plow- 
■an'a wort, p. Au. 2X herbaceous, augfa^ 
pubi^soeut : leaves on petioles^ o^rate-lanceo- 
late, very acute, denoculate; oorymba ter- 
minal, diorter than the leevea; acalea of the 
Invohicre acute, aa long aa the floreta. 
COPTIS »~IS. (RsswiCMlseig.) 

trift/lia, (gold thread, w. M. 2X0 acape 1- 
flowered ; leave* temate ; roots long, ffii- 
firm. ffolden jrellow; very bitter. 9*4 L 

mtpltmf&tia, (2X0 leavea bitemata 
■nh-phmatlfid • aaape S-flowerod. 



, (lUae gnld-thrand, y. 2X0 
leevea gaab S-lobed, or oboo- 
letely 3-leaved, aub-coriaoeooa ; acape veiy 
abort, about 3-flowerod. 

CORaLLORHI'ZA. 1»-I. COrrtMte.) Cf^mn 

ftsrsflion, coraJ, and rifs, root] 

odontaMza, (coral-teeth, p. w. Ju. 2X0 
Hp entire, oral obtaae^ maigin crenate; 
apur obaolete, adnate to the geim; capanla 
aob-globoae. 19 L 

9^na, (coral-root, w. y. H. 2X0 petab 
Hnear-lanceolate; apreading; Up oblong; 
withoat apot% bidentate at the oaae, apex 
recnrred, ovate; apur obaolete^ adnate. 

muhi ft^ra, (p. Jn.) acape many-flowered, 
(15-30), 1^ caneate<»val, 3-parted. recurved, 
apoCted ; apur oonapieaoaa^adnate. Ifl-SM) L 
CORCHOOIUS. 19-1. (TOiacMt.) 

tOiqmt^tuM, branching; leavea ovate or 
lanceolate, aente^ equally aerrate ; capaulea 
pod-shaped, linear, 9-valved, nearly gln- 



Cf^rom 



orona. 

COIUEOP*8l8. 17—t. (Corfmkiftrm.) 

ftaru Insect, mmu, resembUnf .] 

tnpt^rii, (tic^aeed sunflower, y. 2X0 fjf"^ 
brona; leavea petioled, lanceolate, entve^ 
radical onea pinnate, cauline onea temate ; 
raya entire; aeeda obovate. 

timeU/ria, (elegant ooreopaii^ y-pO radicrf 
leavea snb-btpinnate, leafeta anb^>va], en- 
tire^ glabroua; caaUne onea anb-pinnate, 
leafeta linear; raya 9-ook>red, aeeda naked. 
1-4 £ Missouri. 

' r&$ea, (tic^veed, v. r. MO amall, smooth ; 
stem simple ; leaves linear, entire, opposite, 
and undivided; axila leafy; flowers few, 
long-pedunded, dicbotomoua, terminal ; raya 
unequally 3-toothed. 1 1 

trtcko^per^^ina, (y. Ju. ^ glabrous, di- 
cbotomoua; leaves opposite, divided, qui- 
nate-pinnate, lanceolatesemUe ; outer leaf- 
eta ot the involucre ciliate-aerrate ; raya en- 
tire ; akenea wedge-ibrm, about 4-toothed. 
9£ 

diekoi^ama, (^. 8. 0-) ■'^n^ glabrous, nn- 
kedish, and dicbotomoua above; leavea 
moatly alternate, undivided, entire, narrow- 
ing into the petiolea; akenea obovate, 9* 
bnatled, aoabrous, with a torn margin. 9 f . 

iu^'pera, leavea lanceolate-linear, rough, 
upper onea alternate, lower onea oppodte ; 
stem 1-flowered. 

palmcfia, {y.) stem simple, 1-3 flowered ; 
leaves alternate, aeasile, aub*coriaceous, pal- 
mate, 31obed; margin acabrous; double 
involucre 8-paited ; akenea oblong-eUiptio^ 
naked. 19 L 

laneeolafta, hr. 8. 2X0 leavea opposite, 
undivided, seanle, lanceolate-linear, entire, 
ciHate ; pedundea long, naked ; akenes or- 
bicular, acabrous, winged, 9-tootbed at the 
aommit, emarginate. 8. 

ari$t€^ia, (y. Au. 2^0 pnbeacent ; leavea 
opposite, divided, qumate. pinnate, leafeta 
aerrate; rays entire, broad, oval; akenea 
cuneate-obovate, 9-awned; awns long, di- 
varicate. 8. 

CORIAN«l>RUM. 5-9. {Umktn^er:) [Prom 

ktrit, a bug. probmhl V fh>in Its peculiar smell. ) 

Boi^fmm, (oorianoer, w. J. ^.) fruit gli>> 

boae i calyx and aly le permanent Kx 
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CORISPK1i''MVM. I~f. (Atriflliett.} fProm 

ky§9opif&i*mm, (As. f^.) apXkmB temunal, 
1e>T— pnmnaed, mii'»«k—, imear. A ^ 

•ty. 



COR'^US. 4—1. (CtafK/oM».) 

eanadeiff'$Ut (d og wee d ^ low eornd, w. 
M. 2|.) hertMceow; Ingres at the top 
whorieo, TeiDy ; ioToUicre orate, ewiwiiiiiiii 
fruit globoM. 4-8 f. 

Jlori^da, ((klie^MZ, w-j. M.f^,) \em.rm 
oratOt acominale ^ tero^Mve 4* wty lavj^a^ 
•omewhat oboordale t fndt ovate. 15-30 £ 

drdmcfta^ (w. J. 1^.) braacfaea waity; 

Bunate, wT * 



leavea btoad^val, aca 

beneath ; cymea d uprnM rt d . <^1 

terfceot (red oaier, red rad, w. J« ^.) 
branchea apreadagj binnhtola wooUv; 
leavea oralet aomninata. roasded at the 
baae, raatj-pnbeaoeiit btuaib ; cyaaea da- 
7rasae4 wooQr. Y v. mtrvt^ta, lea^w a ta- 
pering to the base, uneooai ytkam beneath 
Tery promfaient ; berriea oright bltie. 8-lt f. 

utngmn^ea, (oonunon dog- wood, yr. M. 

1^.) branches straight ; leaves orate, pobea- 

cent, both sides colored alike; crmes spread- 

ing ; berriea dark-brown ; anmers yeBow. 

e-is£ 

aTbm, (white dog-wood. J. ^.) branehea 
recnnred ; brancmets glabroas ; leaves 
ovate, acute, pubescent, hoary beneath; 
cymes depressed ; berries bhiish-white. IOC 

pameme^ta, (bosh dof-wood, w. J. ^.) 
bnoches erect; leaves ovate-acominate, 
oblong, t^>ering to the base, pubescence 
dose-pressed, hoaiy beneath ; flowers in a 
thyrsed cyme ; berries -vHiite, globular, flat- 
tened. ^13 f. 

ttri^tOf (w. J. 1> ) branches straight, &s- 
tigiate ; leaves ovate, color green botti sides» 
glabroas when mature, a nttle downy be- 
neath when young ; panided cymeoonvcr. 
8-18 £ 

aUermfr/Ua^ (w. M. ^.) brandies warty ; 
leavea aftemate, ovate, acute, hoaiy be- 
neath, cvmes depressed, spreading; ber^ 
ries purple. 18 £ 

ma^cula^ (cornelian cherry, M.^.) um- 
bds equalUng tlie involucre. Ex. 

Qaptn,f(/Ua^ (w. J. b .) branehea erect, pu- 
bescent ; leaves oval lanceolate, acuminate, 
acabrona above, tomentose benea^ 4-10 £ 8, 

CORONIL'XA. 16-10. (L«fMMiiM«.) 

vcfria, (r-p. Ju. 2X.) heri>aceous, (fiflbse, 
glabrous ; stipules smaO, acute ; leafets 9 to 
13, obkmg, mucronate, lower -ones of tiie 
atem near each otlier ; nmbela 16 to SO-flow- 
ered ; legumes erect 4 £ 

jglaufeotiy. If. ^.) leafets 7, very blunt ; 
stipules lanceolate ; umbels 10 or 13-flow- 
ered; pedundea longer than tike leaves, 
aemarkably fragrant during the night, and 
almost soeiwess during the day. 3 £ 

&menu^ (coronilla, y^^j atem angled; 
woody : peaundes about 3-nowered ; daws 
of the petals about thrice aa long as the 
calyx. Bx. 

CORONCypUS. 14—1. iOrmiftrm.). [From 
AtfTMM, s crow, and mm, foot ; the leaves 
roMrable s bird's foot 1 I 

(w.Ja.<i^.)aflfelaantiMtm«ifiB| 



) 



mnricale; a^le prominent; oorynni anv 
flowered. 0. 

^ id^ma, (awine's oreM, Ju. 9.) aaide* 
emaigiaste^ in pairs, 
style obsolete; eoiymb 
1-9 £ CiMriestan. 

CORYDAaiS. 16--6. (CWfdUev.) 

lonw, a hslmet, alluding to the fonn of te 

Aowers.] 

ememUdrim, (eoBDwead, y. It w. IL ^ .) 
cordia 9-s pur red; scape naked; rapgiBsa 
simple, l-eidedi nectarlaa di » ai i cai B^ of ih« 
length of the ooroQa ; atyle 
19 I. Thk plant ia relored by 
DiBi.TTmA4iy others to Fvharia. 

gUmfea, (r-y-g. J. O.) item ered 
od; leaves glaaooos, deooaopooad; 
meats euneate, trifld ; ~ 
ahorler than dm pedioeb; pod Kaear, flat, 
asarcely terukiae. 1-4 £ S. Mch. 

oa'fVD (y. M.^.) stem branched, diffaaa ; 
laaves g laa s o os, dooUy pianate, lobeo ob- 
long-linear; bracta linear-lanoeolate, aea* 
annate, toothed, bager Aaa the prdifris; 
pod terete, tonUosa. S-19 L 

coRyxus. i»-it. (ji 

ftsHM, a net.] 

omei iu/ ao, (haxd-ant Ap. b.) leai 
roundish, cordate, acuminate ; calyx 
ish-campanulate, larger than the sah-gk». 
bose nut ; border dilated, ooarady aerrata. 
3-5 £ 

rPtt^U, (beaked hasel, Ap. ^.) leavea 
oblong-ov^e, acuodnate; atipules lanee- 
Bnear ; involucre of the fruit l>en-tnbnlar, 
9-parted; divisions gasb-tootlied. ehmgale^ 
beyoad tlie nvt into a beak. 9-3 £ 

mtOafma, (Albert, Ao. 1>.) stipoleaobleag, 
obtutef involucre or the frm campana- 
late, spreading at the apex, tom-tootfaad; 
leavea round-cordate, acuminata. Var. 
amu^naa^lias a gash-toothed involacrB ; nat 
depressed ovate. Ex. 

CRAM'^B. 14-1. (OwtTcne.) CA naoM 
given bv Dioscorides to cabbaea.] 
mart^ttma, (seakale, w. ^ .) stem feOa- 

ceoos, smooth; leaf mnuate,glaacoas; flow 

ers corymbed, panided. 

CRABn'CHIS. 18-1. iOnkiUm.) 

mmUi/U/rm, root (aacided, vtUoee ; leaves 
oval*lancedat% aob-sewile ; acape manj- 
flowered, pubeaoent toward the sumnut; 
inner petak oonntvant; lip vmolted, acomi- 



CRATJTGUS. 11-6. (JCmscm ) 

strength, from the toughness of iU woodO 

oseeea^ea, (thorn-bosh, w. M. ^.) thoray; 
leavea kmg-petioled, ovate, acately bhed. 
aercate, giabrona; petiolea and pubeaoeet 
calyx ipfandnlar; lowers pentagynooa. 
Var. i^uiu,baa lanoe-ovate leavesi aoh- 
trflobate ; atem unarmed. 

pumelaHa^ (oonunon thon-iree. w. M. 7.) 
thorny or unarmed ; leavea wedga«l)ovateb 
anb-plioUB, giabroua, aerrate; calyx vil. 
low ; divisiona eabulale, entire. 

cxycanrtka, (qniekset, w. M ^ I leaves 
obtuse, somewhat 3-deit aetrate. glabrooa; 
peduncles and calyx somewhat glabroas; 
aegmenta of the calyx lanoeolatfr, aoate, 
alyiaaft. Natamtiaad* 
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pyrifo'Ha, (petr-letf tliora, w. J. V.) 
iboraj or OBMued; le«TM OTil-OTsle, gaiifa- 
wiTmte,0oaiewfastpUiled and rather roogh^ 
haired; calyx a little TiUoee ; leafeCalawse- 
Bn ea r , aemte ; ^jlea 3. 

enu-^afH, (thorn-tree, w. M. b.) thorny ; 
Isavea wedge-oborate^ enb leiwle, ihiniiw, 
leatheiy. wmte; oorymbe eotnpotiaa; 
iealeia of the ealyz hmeieolate. an b -e uiial e? 
■lyleeS. 

/o'vo, (yeOow-befTled thorn, M. V) t>M"^ 
By: leaves wedge^>boraie, angled, glah- 
roiu, ihioingi petiolea, calyx, and atipalea, 
gUndakrf flowera aohMhaiy; berriea 
twrMnate. 4-oelled. 8-10 f. 

hfcida, (A. 1^.) thorny; leavee wedge- 
oborate, ereoate, oorlaceoos. hidd ; oomnba 
iimple, few-flowered; ilylei 9. 10-lS t 8. 



CRFNUM. •— 1. {NmrdttL) [Vrom 

aUlyj 

ajmeriet^mtm, leaToa oblong-lanceolate, 
glabrooa at the margin ; flowers pedioeUed, 
tube shorter than the Umh. 8, 



CRITBnnni. fr-t. (OM«IKf«r«.) 

wtarii^mMWi^ (sea samphire, w. 21. An.) 
leafets lanceolate; leaves twice temate, 
glanooas, smoodi, with a salt aromatic fla- 
ror. TUs is the tme samphire of English 



CROCUS. S— 1. {hiim.) fllM ancienta fbp 
Med that a youth. Crocus, was changed into 
this flower. Crocus also signifies safl^n 
color.] 

^fieim^UB, (saftoD oroeos, y. 71) leaves 
linear, with revokile margins ; stinna ex- 
eer^ with lon^ linear segments. Y ar. so^ 
ws, having violet coroUas. The stitrma it 
«f a deep orange color, and aifcrds ue sal^ 
ftvm fd coomeroe. Blossmns in Seplraii- 



tabe 

fa 



', (spring cn)ctui,)stigma not exsert, 
three short, wedge-shaped segments; 
hairy at the mootb. Color of the flow- 



porple. yeDow, ftc. 
Bx. V 




V ar. vsifWv for, feaniered 

pnrple. k^rma, the Scoloh croeos, 

~ white and pnrple, the earliest in 

y ar. svsM^mM, striped oranm and 

vorple; mUpkmrtfnMt ▼«i7 pale yel- 

fmiis, the common yellow. 

CBOTALA'RU. 1^*10. {Ugmm^m.) CFrom 
Arsteia*, a rattle.] 

tagUU^K*, (rattle-box, y. Jo. A.) baby, 
erect, branching; leaves simple, ovate- 
lanceolate ; stipules lanceolate, acuminate, 
dacurrent; racemes opposite the leaves, 
nboat 3-floVered; corolla sntaller than the 
ealyx. 19 L 

pufvi/ti/ra, (y. J. t^-) hirsute, erec^ 
braachmg: leaves simple, lance-Hnear ; 
■tipales above decurreot, with two short 
teeth ; racemes oppoiite to the leaves; co- 
r«41n smaller than tne calyx. 

ov€i7Uf (y. Ju. Ol hirsute, diffbse, brancfa- 
faw ; leaves simple, oval, petioled ; upper 
■tfpoles scaroehr dec or re nt short ; racemes 
oppoafte to the leaves, long^ ooroUa as bog 
•• the calyx. 121 8. 

Imvigc^ta, (Jo. 9.) glabroos. erect, sim- 
ple; leaves lance-obloug ; stipules lance- 



olate, acnminate, decorrent; tacemes o|^ 
poshe to the leaves, 3 flowered. 8. 

CROTOIH. 10^15. {Eufhar^im.) [From ifcre> 
<«e, a tick, from tlie form of its seed.] 
momfi'MMffi, leaves oval, sub-cordate^ 
obtuse, pale above, hoarv beneath ; branches 
to mentose ; pistillate spikes few-flowered. 
hteeifemm, is the species from which the 
gQm4ac is obtained ; it is a soutliero plant. 
HgHfwHy leaves oval, acuminate, serrate ; 
stem aborescent ; this species aflbrds a cel- 
ebrated medicina] subMMe. called eroton 
oQ, an extract from the seeds. Ex. 

Unett/rrumf leaves rhomboid, stem herba- 
ceous ; from this plant is obtained the Nl- 
KMM, considered as one of the most delicate 
tests of Uie chemist Bx. 

CRYP^TA. 9— t. (PoffsJaeea.) [From s 
Greek word, to conceal, the stamsns being 
coaeealed In the capsular ealyx.] 
wmwf'imm, (mud-pundane, w-g. S.) stem 
dieholQeioaa, <lecomhent, striate; leaves 
wedge-oval or obovate, opposite, sessile, 
entire, paofllose above, with very minute 
stipules; flowers axiUarr, sessile, solitary. • 
Very abundant on the snores of the Hod- 
son, between low and high-waier mark, 
about a mile below Albamt. 



CRTFTOTCB'NIA. »-9. (UmMH/trm.) [From 

a Greek word, to conceal, in aHusion to the 

concealed edfiof s of the fruit.] 

eanaden'^iii, (w. J. 1(.) the lower nmbdt 
originate from the axils m the upper leaves; 
Ihut oblong; stem glabrous; leaves ter> 
nate, smootn; leafets rhomb-ovate, acutOb 
gash toothed. 1-3 1 
CUCV'BALUS. 10-4. (CmrfOfkflUm.) 

btfhen, (campion, w. Jn. 2^.) giabrous^ 
decumbent; leaves oblongK>vai, acute, 
nerveless ; calyx inflated, veiny. 

CUCU'inS. 1»^I5. {CuemrhUattm.) tFrom 
the Celtic eeee, a hollow vessel.] 
angyftiot (prickly cucumber,) leaves pal- 

mate-siauate ; fruit gl<^>ose, echinate. 
miflot (muskmelon, y. Jo. A.) angles of 

the. leaves rounded; pome oblong, torulose. 

Sweet scented. Bx. 
9atifwu$, (cucumber, y. Ju. ^.) angles of 

the leaves straight ; pomaceoos berry ob- 
long, oeabfons. Brought from Asia. 

eoloevMf'ikiSf (bitter apple, O) feaves 

many deft; fruit globose, glabrous, very 

bitter. Ex. Poisonous. 
m^gmniUt (snake cocomber, Q.J leaves 

lobed ; ftnit cylindrkj, very smootn, long, 

contorted, plaited. Ex. 

CUCUR''BITA. 10— I ft. (CtowKtocM.) (The 

name signifies crooked.] 

ovifera, (egg-squash, A.) leaves cordate, 
angled, 5-lobed, denticulate, pabescent; 
pomaceoos berry with fiOet-Uke stripes 
lengthwise. Ex. 

pej/'o, (pumpkin, y. Ju, Q.) leaves oor^ 
date, obtuse, sub-5-lobed, denticolate ; po- 
maoeous berry roundish or oblong, smockh. 
Var. po^rv,has the fruit more or less flai> 
tened. From Asia. 

eitruTlut, (watermelon, y. An. ^.) leaves 
5-Iobed; the k>bes sinoste-pinnatifid, ob- 
tuse ; pomaceoos berry oval, lonooth. Fruit 
watery, often striped. From Africa and 
the south of Asia. 
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higem^ria, (gowd, calabMh, w. Aa. ^.) 
leaves cordate, roaiid-obCoae, ^f^aheaomam 
deiiticaUte, with 3 glmn4s at the hftoe on 
tlie under tide ; pomaoeooe becty cUvmte, 
•uuMjwliat woody. Ex. 

verrHco'$a^ |dab equadi, ^. J. Q.) leaves 
cordate, deeplv S-lobed ; middle nanowed 
at tlie baae, <wnticnlate ; pepo olmvata, a 
little warty. Ex. 

fgUiu''$imta^ (Ja. !(•) ateina procambeot, 
aalcKte; leavea alternate, una-pecioled. 
•umewhat erect, trian^ar-eoraate, aca- 
bruoa, glaoooaa, thick; margin aUraate. un- 
dulate; fimk globoae, ■nooth, aob-aeasle; 
teudrila trichotomooa. S, 

CUNI'LA. \X-\. (LMatm,) 

glaiet'la^ amooth ; radical lemTea nearly 
oral, oaaline leaTes oblong^linear, entire ; 
floweia azUlary, moatfy aolitaiy, on long 
pedondea. Limeatone rooka. Niagaia 
Falla. Sterna 8 to 10 inohea high, branched 



^fidntifU, (boqnJ-ia ng ^ e, p. Jo. ^.) vf ly 
aodHpobeaoeat ; leaTaa bronA4anrfeiatr, 
aemie ; panicled racemea. 

CYPB'RUS. S— 1 (Cfpermdm^y rFrMifa 
MTM, a round resael, wWch tiie root m«m- 

it^f^tu, (An. ^.) nmbel S to S-rayed,ar 
ted andf 



CUPHVA. II— 1. (Swkcmrim.) 

mtemu"$imm, (waz-biuh, p. J.^.) rk- 
oooa; leavea oppoaile, pecioled, ovate^- 
kmfii flowera with 19 atamen^ lateral, 
aoUtary; pedooelea very Aoct. 

CtPRES'^^US. I9~». (Comftrm) 

tkyoede^ (whhe cedar, M. ^ .) brancMeCa 
^omp r emed ; leaves imbricate four waya, 
ovate, tabercled at the baae ; strobile glob- 
ular. 

dUrtieha, (Feb.) leavea diatichoas, flat, 
decidnoQs; sterile florets paniculate, leaf- 
less ; strobile sphericaL 

CUSCUTA. ft-S. (C^MMtrali.) 

mmeriet^na^ (dodder, w. Ao. O*) fiow- 
ers pedancled. umbelled, 5-cleft; stinnn 
capitate. A bright yellow, leafless viae, 
twining xoond other weeds, in damp 
places. 

europtfOt (w. Ao. f^.) flowera sobsees il e ; 
stigma acute ; stamens 4 or 5. Ex. 

ercAS. l»~It. (pyesdM.) CThis plant Is 
intennsdiats between ths Pines and Ferns.] 
drcina'ii*, (sago-plani,) (nmd pinnate; 

lealets lance-linear, acute, 1 -nerved. flaL 

Bastlndiea. 

CTMBID^IUM. 18-1. (Ordmdtm) lYnm 

cfi la, a boat.] 

9uidket"lum^ (msa pink, r. Jn. U) radi- 
eal leavea ensuorm, nerved; scape few- 
flowered; Hp erect, slender at the base; 
lamina spmd; didi concave, bearded. 
Var. gromimtfoHat leaves 1 8 lines broad ; 
bracted onea aonminate. 18-18 L 

CYlXrSk. S— Pt'bos. 
CYNA'RA. 17^1. (Cimaroetpktlm.) 

$eot"ymust (garden artichoke. 2/.) leaves 
8ob-q>inose, pinnate; acales of^the calyx 
ovate. Naturalised. Ex. 

CYNOGLOS"SVM. 5—1. (Boragim$m.) [PnMU 

Avofi, a dof , and glo$ML, tongue.] 

iMmpUxictmfU^ (wild comfirey, w. k. b. 
J. 2X-) veiy hfansnte; leaves oval-oblong; 
upper one claq>in«; corymbs terminu, 
leaflea^long-peduoded. 

tyivtMf'ieum, (b. Jn. f .) nakedlsh ; leaves 
spatolate-lanoeolate, shining, acabrona be- 



simple; mvolncie 3- 
leaved, very long; apikelete ooHeded into 
ovate heada, oblong, 6 flowered; 
aquanoae at the tiiK 8^L 

/ava^cems, (yellow paaa, Ao. 2|.) 
lets finear-lanoeelate, m faseidee of 3 lo 4; 
^[lamea obtuse: stvie 8-cleft and lentieular; 
levolecre 3-leaved. kmger then the apihea 
e-8i 

pk^fmaU^i/e*^ (Au.) umbel simple er de- 
compound : mvolucre 3 to 8-lenwBd ; flvee 
of the leaves very long ; pedoadea earn 
pressed ; spikdetsdistkmoua. finear; lower 
ones branched, about 15-flo we re d ; sidea 
rather convex; f^umea oblon|^ obtuae; 
radicles toberooa at the extremkiea. 1 1 

martMcoi'det, (Au.) undid simple or 1 ta 
8-rayed; apikelets capitate. Iineiar, 7to8> 
flovvered; glomea kxiae, obtuse. 8-18 L 

9trigo'9u$, apikes obloiig. loose ; spikdelB 
aabolate, expanding; a little reoDote^ 
involucres generally wanting ; pnrtml 
bels with alternate ray& 8-3 t 

CTPRIPrOIUM. lfr-8. (OrdbidM.) (Fkma 

kmprU, Venos, y s dto w, sliMier.] 

mtbe^'cttu, (yeUow ladies* sGnper. y. M. 
24 .) stem leafy ; lobe of the atyie triangu- 
lar-oblong, obtnae ; outor peCak oblongs 
ovate, aouminale; inner 
linear, contorted; Up 
dianUie petals. 

apeetafbUe, (gay ladiea* aUpper. w. and n^ 
J. U') "tam leufy; lobe of the sQrle ovd- 
cordate, obtnae; outer petals bmd-ovii 
obtuse ; lip longer than the petals^ spUL 

acawfle, (low ladies* sltpfMr. w. and p, 
IL U) •Mfe leafleas, 1-flowered ; radical 
leaves 8, obkwg, obtuae ; lobe of the sQpia 
roundish-Aombmdal, acuminate, de flected ; 
petals lanceolate; lip sboitor than the pe- 
tals, deft beJbre. 1 £ 

eoM''d»d«ei, (white ladi e s' ali p per, w. M, 
If..) stem lea^; leaves oblong-laaoeolaie: 
lobe of the styie lanceolate, rather o btu s e ; 
lip compressed, shorter than the lancedste 
segmeota of Uie periandi. 

parv\/L/rum, (common ladled aBppei; 
y-g. M. U.) stem leafy; lobe of the s^ 
triangular, acute; outer segmenta of die 
perianth ovate-oblong, acuminate; inn^ 
ones linear, contorted; lip compressed. 
slicNter than the perianth. 18 L 

CYRIL'O.A. ft— I. (Bnem.) (After Dr. Cy- 

lilli, a botanist of Naplss.] 

racem\/U/ra, (w. J. 7 .) leavae lanrenhne 
cuneate at the base, ooriaceoua, very 
smooth ; petals thrice aa long as the cahrx. 
15 C Sandy woods. CaroUna. Charles- 
ton. La. 



DACTTLIS. 8-8. {Ormmimtm.} (Fromdss- 
fdM. a flofsr, from ths appearance of its 
pericarp.] 

gUmert^ta, (J. If.) panida gkunenie; 
8-31: 
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DAII«a.lA. ll~%. ( C ir yw ii / w.) CFrom DM,\ 
ft Swedish bounist, and pupil of LiiuuBUs.] 
guper"Jiu€it niot taberoas» leaves broad- 
laiic«M>late, aerrate ; 4-6 feet high. Vane- 
Ue» are namerona, exhibiting splendid and 
brOliaut colors. Bloasomi in aotomn. A 
DaiiTe of Mexloo. 

frustr^nia, (r. Oc, !(.) rays' barren : pe- 
tiole wingless; lealeta roogfaisb beneath. 
€ t Mexico. Var. eoeeimf'ea, (scwlet dai- 
ly.) rachis of leaves winged; leaflets, 
orate, acuminate, serrate, shining, and 
•mooch beneath; ooter eahrx renexed. 
Var. auntrnTlia, (orange daily,) rachis of 
leaTes naked; leafets orate-acaminate, 
MTrate, loastisb beneath; ooter calyx 
spreading. Var. ht'tea, (yellow daily,) 
leaven pinnate, leafets linear, pinnatmd 
toothed. E»xt*9a, the most remarkable of 
the uew qieciea. It is a tree Dahlia, and 
U nud to grow in Mexico thirty feet 
bigli, with a trank thick in proportion. 

Da'LEA. It— IA. (tc^wmiMMt.) Cin honor of 

Dr. Dal«, who wrote on medicine about ths 

year 1700.] 

aur^a, (y- 11') erect ; spikes dense, cylin- 
iric ; bracts as large as the calyx ; calyx 
Ytllose ; leafets oborate, pilose beneath. 

Ux{/lo'rat has white flowers apoo pani- 
ded spikes. 

alopec nr oide$t has blue flowers apon 
crowded spikesb 

iormuiftn^ is a woody, branching plant, 
«nth parple flowers. This species 
fDnddies greenhouse shrabs with pin- 
nate leaves and papilionaceoos flow- 



DALIBAR^DA. 11-11 (BsMOMk) [In honor 

or M. DaJibard.] 

frag«Mroifde$, (dry strawberry, y. M. !(.) 
•eaves ternate ; leafets wedge-foirm. gash- 
•errale, ciliale ; pedancles many-flowered; 
tabe of the calyx obconks. 5-8 L 

r^petUf stem c-reeping; leaves simple, 
eordate, crenate ; stipules linear, setaceous; 
p e doa cl es 1-flowered; calyx reflexed, 
ananotk wi th ou t . Moontainsi Fbwers 
wbke, on long peduDclee. 



DANTHO'NIA. X-%. {Ormwuma.) [Named 
in honor of M. Daotbotn. a French botanist.] 
tpnca^ia^ (Jo. 2X-) peoiclo simple, appress- 

ed ; apikelets 7-9, about 7flowered ; tower 

pa to a h a fa y; leaves sobnlate ; lower sheaths 

biury at toe throat. 

OAPH'TiE. a-l. (TlysMlttf.) [From the 

n]rmph Daphne.] 

mts^rtum^ (meseroon, M. ^.) flowers 
•eamle, canlioe. In threes ; leaves lanceolate. 

odt/ra, (sweet mesereon, w. Ap. 1^.) 
flowers man, in terminal heads; leaves 
•cattered. knce-obkmg, gkbrona. 



DARUNGTOmA. 15-10. {UgmmmMm.) 
(Naaied alter Dr. W. Darlington of Psnn.] 
intermedia, {21.) glabnw% herbaceous, 
anarmed; leaves 8 or 9 pairs; leafets 90 to 
t4 pairs, obkmg-linear, with glands between 
Ibe lower leavea ; little beads soUtaiy, pe- 
da ncled , axjllaiy ; legwnee feloate. 



leaves pinnate ; leafets niimin|r together at 
the base. Flowers small, panirkid 
DATU'RA. S— I. iSolmmtm,) 

ttrawu/mium, (diorn appfe, w-p. Ao. ^.) 
pericarps spinose, erect, ovate ; leavea ovata^ 
glabrons, angnlar-deotale. 

arb&rea, (great Peruvian datura, w. Oct) 
flowers pentangular, about one feot in 
length, fragrant. Bx. 

tatfrnia, (purple thorn apple, b. Ju. 0.) 
perioanM spioose, erect, ovate ; leavea oor- 
dale, glabrous^ toothed. Stem reddish. 

«eM^(w. J. ^.) leaves cordate, nearly 
entire, pubescent; pericarps prickly, g^ 
hose, nodding. 
PAU'CUS. 5-t. {DmUm/erm.) 

eon/ia, (carrot, w. J. g.) seeds Uspid) 

E»tioles nerved underside ; diviakma or the 
afets narrow-Knear, acute. 9-3 £ 



>ATIS^CA. 99-19. iUrtium.) 

(fek^ Kemp, y. U.) i^i&m hirmte; 



DECODON. II— I { S a he arim.) 

fferHciliaftum, (swamp wiUow-beib, pb 
Aug. 2^.) leaves opposite, alternate, some- 
times in threes, lanceolate, petiolated ; flow- 
ers axillary, whorled; petals undulate ; stem 
erect, pubescent. 9-3 £ Bwampa. 

DBt:UMA'RIA. II— I. (Myrti.) 

barbt/rot (w. Ju.^ leaves ovate-obloog; 
acute at each end, slightly serrate. 

DELPH1N"IVM. 19^9. (Rmmmemlaetm.) tfrom 
4tlpkim—i the ddpMn, from the resemblance 
of the flower to a dolphin's head.] 
azwfreitm, (M. U) petbles a little dilated 
at the base ; leaves 3-5 parted, many deft, 
lobes linear; raceme erect; petals dense- 
ly bearded at the apex; flowers on short 
pediodsb 

exaUaftum, (b. Ju. 2^.) petk>les not dila- 
ted at the base ; leaves flat, 3-7 cleft bejrond 
the middle; lobes cuneate, 3-cleft at the 
apex, acuminate; lateral ones often 9-lo- 
bed; raceme erect ; spur straight, about as 
kmg as the calyx ; capsules 3. 

triear^ne, (b-w. M. If.) petiole so ar eely 
dilated at the base, glabrous; leavea 5-part- 
ed; divinons 3-5 cleft, segments linear; 
nectary shorter than the corol; carpels 
arched, expanding from the base 8-19 L S. 
coiuct'uuimt (larkspur, p. Ju. 0.) necta- 
ries 1-Ieafed ; stem sob-divided. Ex. 

daftum, (bee4arkspnr. If.) 6 £ A natHo 
of Siberia. 

c^cu, (rocket larkspur, b. Au. jO.) neo- 
tary lleafed, stem simple. 1 £ Ex. 

DENDROM^ECON. 19-9. (Ps p wt^ex.) 

Hfgidumt (y. ^.) glabrous, branching; 
leaves rigid and coriaceous, articulated 
with the stem, lanceolate or oblong, ounpi- 
date, acuminate, strongly reticulate, den- 
tkolate on the margin ; peduncles axittarr, 
1-flowered; flowers large; a shrub. CaU- 
fivnia. Poppy-tree. 

DENTA'RIA 14—9. (Cneiftrm,) [BlthSt 
from dent, a tooth, because its root is den- 
Ute ; or from its suKKwed virtue in curiog 
the toothache.] 

diphyria, (tooth-root, w. M. 2^.) stem 9- 
leaved ; leafets ternate, sub^ovate. unequal- 
ly and incisely dentate ; root toothed. 0-8 L 
laciniafta, (w. M. 11.) leaves in throea, 
ternate; leafets 3- parted, segnkentsobk»n& 
gash-toothed ; root tuberou^moniliform. 8 L 
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DBimOOtUM— DtODlA. 



hOi m ' opkf fnm, (p. J. Z|.) Heni tlecved: 
leave* tewiie, pecMatet leafett ttnear* 
gkib4aDoeolate, aoaSe, entue, margin roagb- 
efliaae ; radical leafeto ov8te-obk»g, inoiae- 
1^ wni ooaraehr toothed. Very amaU. Cor. 
jrmb aboat 9flowered 



mm, (p. J. H.) leavea nutt7f alter- 
■ale, oa long petiole*, leraaie; lealetaanb* 
oral inoitely and aeately toothed, lateral 
onee lobed ; azila naiked ( raoeme* lateral 
end tenainaL 19-18 L 

mrnli^da, (p.) item il4eaved ; lealeta im- 
n]r>paited i aegmeott liaear, 
neat*. 10 L S, 

DBSMODIUM. 16—10. (_„ 

marytam^diewm, (Jn. Ang. p. ^.) atem 
eveot. piloae, braochiug; leaves tmniate; 
leafletiobloog, yiUofle beneath ; alipQlea aob- 
alate; raoemea paaicolate; le gum e* 3- 
johited, Joinia rbomboidal aetionlate, aome- 
what buy. 

oSh^aumf (Jo. Aag. 21.) flteai erect or a*> 
eending, pnbeaoeot; leaToa teraate; leaf- 
let* ovate. obCnae, anlM)ordate at baae; 
•tipale*lanceolate<eabalate) panicle temi- 
naJ : joiut* of the legame aeii-orbiculale, 
fotieolate. biapid. S^ £ 

akittiafmmm, (Jo. Aog. If*) 

branching, pabeaoent; leave* temate ; 

let* ovate4>bkuig and aob-delsoid. acote, 
mocrooate, aoabrooa beneath ; sthralo* lan- 
eeolate-enapidate, raceme* panieolate, brao- 
tad; legame* with *oalMtMi* oval Jotntflw 3£ 

eSu^rt^ (Aug. If.) atem erect, branching, 
nobeaoent ; leavea temateon short pefiolea ; 
leafleta small, oval-obtuse, pubescent nn- 
demeath, fringed along die margtej ra- 
eemes axiUaiy and terminal, panicolMe; 
JoinU of the legmne (9-3) oval hispid. 

Uniwa^tmm, (Aug. 2l.) *lem simple, erect, 
a m ooti, somewhat glancoas ; leaves teraate, 
on long petielea; leafleta ovate, acute ; pan- 
icle tenmnal ; flowera in pahns 0a long ped- 
icels ; bract* ovate, acute, shorter than 
the flower-bods; lower segment of the ca- 
lyx elongated ; joluts'of the legume trian- 
gular. 3-4 1 

6nM*o^Sttai.(Aug. If.) stem erect, smooth; 
leave* teraate ; leaflet* obloog-ovaL acumi- 
nate, amooth ; stipule* subulate ; racemea 
terminal, few-flowered; bracta ovate-acu- 
minate, ttriate, glabrou* ; legume with sub- 
oval jointa. 8-5 £ 

DIA^PTH1;S. 10—9. {Cmyopkfttem.) [Tnm 

diM, Jove, and ssiAm, Aow«r, from its tup*- 

rior rlefsne* and fyaarmnce.] 

•TMie'rMi, (pink, r. Jn. Q.) flowera aggre- 
rate, fascicled ; sealea of the calyx lanceo- 
late, viUoae, equalling the tobow l£ 

barbafims, (sweet-william, r. and w. Ju. 
^.) flowers fascicled ; acalea of the calyx 
ovate-subulate, equalling the tube ; leavea 
lanceolate. Kx. 

emrwopkj^hu, (carnation or pink, and w. 
^.) flowen solitary; aeale* of the calyx 
*ob-rbomboid, '^rm short; petals crebate, 
beardleai ; leaves nnear-sobulate, channel- 
od. By rich culture the <amena mostly 
change to petals. Ex. 

arbof^'eua, (tree pinkj a variety of the 



ekintnfaiMt (dflaa pfaik. Jo. Q.) flcnma 
solitaxv; seUe* of the calyx eobolaia. 
q»reading, leafy, equa&iag the tube; petal* 
crenate; leave* lanceolate. E,x. 

pluma'ritu, (pheaaanl-eyed pink, r. and 
w. ^.) flower* solitary ; acalea of the calyx 
*ub-ovale, veiy short and obtose, aw^bas; 
coroDa many-deft, with the throat faaliy. 
Bx. 

caroKHfit^ntUt flowera ag a re gale ; pe- 
dundea long; aotle* *ma]ler than the tube 
8. 

deUoi'da, fLondon-prlde,) flowen aaMll, 
panicled.' i 

DUPEN'^SU. ft— I. ( C se v lwK.) 

tappom^iai, (w. Jo. IX.) oeapitoae : leavea 
•palolate. glabrou*; flowera pedaacled: 
aothera aimpte ; stem diort; leavea crowd- 
ed. fle^Vt evergreen, entire. Moantahw 

c»nmfi/iia, (J. ^.) creeping; leavea 
lanoo wedge-form, pubeaooit bekrw ; flow- 
en *e*Bile; anthera bmuontal, brakait at 
the base. 



the 



DICHON'a)RA. 
dif, two, ekmmdntf seed.] 
eeai)hnrien''siSf (p. J. ^.) no] 

leaves reniform-emarginate; ca^rx viOo*^ 

ciliate, creeping. 8. 

DIBLTTRA. 10-0. (Prnp rnrn t n em.} 

formt/na, (M. ^.) acape naked; ran 
BMny-flowered, Mnding; aegmenta of 
leavea oblong, pinnatifid; spun *|] 
curved, obtuse ; atigmaa 9-an^ed ; 
bulbou* j flowen rofle-colored. HiOa. 
exim^ut, (p-r. M. ^.) *eape naked, 
pie, few-flqwered; leavea mpinnate; 
menta linear, glaucons beneath ; spun 
abort, obtuae, atigma 4-aBgled* widdi 

Eiahea it from the preceding s^ 
ape 0-8 i Boot tuberooa radier 
bulbous. See CoRTDA'Lia. 

canadem^sU, [k-w. p. Ap.) spun 
rounded ; wing of the inner petala f 
ing beyond the summit ; raceme simple 
8-flowered. 
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Dl£RVIL''LA. ft— I. (C^r^Oim.) tnomM. 
Uierviils, who first broofbt tt from Arcadia.) 
Att'mtlu, (bodi boneysockle, y. Jo. If.) 

peduncles axiHaxy and terminu, dichom 

mous. 3-flowered; leavea ovate, aemfta 

acuminate. 9-3 £ 

DIGITA'LIS. 11—9. i&cryftnlawa.) (Froa 

digitmg, a fins sr.] 

jmrpufrea, (foxglove, p. Ju. g.) lealet 
or the calyx ovate, acute ; coroua obtuse 
upper lip entire ; leavea lance-ovate, n^osa 
Bfx.' , 

iiUerm^^a, (p. Ju.) sepals knoeolate 
equal; ooroQa aHghtly pubescent, nppa 
lip emu^inate, 9-cIeft; leaves pubeaoent a 
the margm and base. 

DILATRIS. 9—1. (trUm.) CFrom dis, 
douMs, and ItitriMt servant or attendant, b* 
cause Bsrfius found two long, and 
short stamen.] 
Hmei t/ria, (red root, y. Ju. If.) leavaa 

aibrai, ahorier than the ateaa. Fkiweia in 

a corymooae paairlg^ woolly, yaQow wlAi- 

hi. 9£ 



DIODU. 4-1. ( 
the waj-dds.] 



) iFrem 



JDTONJSA— ]>&TA& 



wtrgimfiea. naoodi; rtsm pnwambent; 
V^Tes Imoceolate, opposite, acote. KmbRMM 
on the noBrgin ; firait crowned by the2lobed 
calyx ; Mem amooth, ■leodftr, aiHl purple ; 
fiowera white. aoliUxy. (1(. Sept) 

DIONjB'A. 10—1. (jrypfKcM.) (From Di- 
MM, vmm of the names of Vanna.) 
antaeiri/'n/a, (Venoa' fly-trap. w. li,) rad- 
ical leaTee» wnh tennioal. ciliate appenda- 
^[ea^ aomewfaat reaembliog' a rat-trap ; Ihia 
la aoddenly ckaed, on being iiritated^ 8. 

DIOSCORE'A SO-d. (Ajpmift.) [From 



1 



vUU/tM^ {^^Yf H.) leaTea altemate, op- 
poaite. Terticniale, cordate, acnminate, pa- 
b^Kent beneath. 3-nenred. Wooda. Btem 
dirabing^ ; 13 feet high. Flowerv small, in 
panlelea. The yam-root of the Indlea ia 
obtained fttMn a apeciea of this plant 

qmaienu^ta, (J. 2/.) leaves rerticfllateby 
fonr^ and altemate, cordate, acuminate, 
glabtooa, T-9-nerved; lateral nerve^ divi- 
ded. Stem dimblng. 



DIOSPYHOS. »-%. (Mktititmin.} 

virgimfia^na, (pernrnmon. g-y. Majr, ^.) 
learee otrate, altemate, oblong, aconunate, 
reiicnhitiely veined, nearly smooth ; petioles 
pobeacent ; Bowers solitary, axillaiy ; fridt 
aa large aa a ooauaon plom. golden yellow. 
Var. pMbetToaut leaves obUmg, aciite, pa- 
beaoeat beneath; petiolealcmg; fruit bear* 
ingfew^ aeed& 8. 

mPHYL.'LU. •— I. {Btr^tnim,) CFram 

4m, doable, ^Wffw. leaf.] 

cfmt/§a^ (w. J. 21 •) ▼^'J glabrooa ; leavea 
aall-patmate. angalarly lobed, serrate ; cyme 
numy-flow ei ed. 8' 
DIP^ACUS. 4—1. (B y — w .) 

^yUartriM, (wild teasel w-K Ja. ^.) 
leavea rarebr connate, oppodte; aeales of 
the receptacks atraigfat ; involacrum curved 
upward. 3-4 1 a. 

AM^maum, (teaael, w. Ju. ^.) leaves tea* 
life, aertate ; chaff hooked. 8-6 1 

DIR^'CA. 8—1. (TkfmaUm.) [From dtrAa, a 

fountain.] 

patug^'tri*, (leather-wood, y. Ap. ^.) 
lenvea oval, alternate, petioled, entire, oh- 
tose. Shrab. 8-4 1 



DODBCATH1CON. S— I. (Lgnmrnekim,) CFrom 
dodekm^ twelve, and tA«M, a divinity, sif nl- 
fying the twelve Roman divinities.] 
m/aidt, (&lse cowslip, p. M. 21.) leavea 

oblong oval, repandly-toooied ; scape erect, 

sinqile, smooth; umbel many-flowered; 

floweta nodding; bracts nnmeroos, oval. 

Flowers lanp. 1-19 i 
integrijft/iwm^ (b. J. 2|0 leaves sob-spat- 

olate, entire ; ombek few-flowemd. straight ; 

bractoKnear. 

hOWySMiu 0—1. (Sspiwdi.) 

( ) leavea visooaa, ovata^ 

at the base. Florida. 



OUCHOS. tt-IB. f^g^sSrfaflis.) 
mHU^fU/ru9, (p-w/ H.) stem twinhw, pn* 
DesBSBC ; leavea oibiealar, dMnl. acaouaate, 
Biimly glabrona when matnre ; moemea ax* 
iUaiy, deiMely spiked, -many •flo>#efed. about 
sn loag a« the peddet. 9-10 f. Ark. Qeo. 
fmrptt'^rtwh (wild dwhage. p. 9,) twi' 
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BJng; siem glabro«ui; comOa wllfa spKtad 
ing win^ ; petioles pnbescent 8. 

pnifrteHt, (oowbage, or cowitoh. p. ^.) 
twining ; leaves hai^ beneath ; legiimes ia 
racemes ; valves digfltly keeled, hairy ; pe- 
duncles in tfirees; legomes covered wiUi 
stinging hairB. Ex. 

ItUealua, (w-y, Ja. ®.) climbing-pabea- 
cent; leafets ovate, acominate; pedonclea 
longer then the leaves; spikes short some- 
what capitate; banner broad, reflexed; 
wings fhomboidaL 4 £ 8, 

DRA'BA. 14—1. (Crneiftrm,) CFromdr««M, 

to sneeze, from its efliacts upon the nosas of 

those who eat it.] 

earrtin"ii^na^ stem leafy at the base, his- 
.pid. naked and smooth at the top ; kkvea 
ovate, ronndiflh. entire, hispid ; poa<^ lin> 
ear, smooth, longer than the petfic^ (Ap. 
^. 9-4 i. w.) 

arf^bizanSf (M. ^ .) stem leafy, somewhat 
branched, snb-pabesoent ; leaves lanceolate, 
acate, toothed ; silicles acuminate, with the 
permanent style. 

ver^'na, (w. M. A. Q.) acapes naked; 
leaves lanceolate, somewhat toothed ; petab 
9-parted ; silicles elliptical. 

DRACOCEPH''ALUM. IS-J. (Labiaim,) (From 

drakoHj dragon, ftepAele, head.] 

Ttrgin^'iafnnm, (dragon-head. p. An. 2X>) 
splkea long, with the flowers crowded; 
bracta small, subulate ; teeth of the cal^ 
abort neariy equal; leaves ses^e, opposite, 
linear-lanceolate, acntely serrate. 12 il 

eanarienf'$ef (balm of Oilead,) flovTera 
whorled ; bracts lanceolate ; leaves temate- 
oblong. Ex. 

eartu^ium, (b. 3. 21.) stem and petioles 
pabeacent; leavea cordate, obtasely crenate, 
somewhat hinrate above; spikes second; 
pedicels 2-bracted. 8. 

parvi/U/rumy (w. Jo. ^ .) flowers vcrticil- 
kte, aub-capitate ; leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
deeply serrate, petioled ; bracts foHaceons, 
ovate, cOiate, serrate ; serratares mncronate; 
teeth of the calyx oneqnal. scarcely shorter 
than the coroL 8. The ennet^cenn, grand' 
t/U/ruMt and ausitiafei^m, are exotica, and 
have laige and splendid blue flowers. 

DROSEHA. b—6. {Efpericm.) [From ifre- 

Mrs, dew^.l 

rotundifc/Ua, (sundew, y-w. An. 2i.) 
seape rimple ; learrea nearly orbicular, nai^ 
rowed at the base ; petioles long, downy. 
Wet or damp. 4-8 i. 

lengifi/Ua, (y-w. Jo. 2^.) scn>e sfanple ; 
leavea roatulate-obovate ; petioles long^ 
naked. 3-€ i. Swampa. 

JU^br^'init, (p. J. Zi*) acape sob-ramose, 
terete, glabroos; leaves very long. fiHform ; 
B^es 6 to 9. 

brevifi/Un^ |w. r. J. 2i ) very small ; acape 
rooting, rimple; leavcM short wedgefbrm, 
searodty petioled ; petids ovaL 8. 

DtirAS. 11—19. (RtfMcetf.) (From the 

Drjnwif. fabled wood-nyinphs ] 

intefrifi^lf^ (w. Jo. If.) leavea very eo* 
tire, acate at the base ; peduncles 1-flowered 

odopet^alot (moonCahi avens, w. Jo. ZX.) 
leavea ovate-obkmg, ooaraely tooled, ru- 
gose, wMteotomehfoae beneadi; poduudea 
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BGniTBS. M— f. (JfMMec.) (Fnoin •eM9, 
« Mrpent, on aocoant of %h% twictlng form 
of iU abooU.] 

diffor^'mu, tMr-y. M. An. 21.) climbing ; 
lower leaven n^riy linear, upper one* 
ovallaDceoUte, acnmiDate ; raceme corym- 
bed; atamena indoded. Beaolifal dimben. 

B«:HrNOP8. 17-^. (Oktmrmepkatm,) (fVon 
ccAtiMW, beset with prickles like a hedge -hog.] 
gpketrcixpk'alm, (globe thistle, b.) learea 
pinnalifid; stem branching. Austria. 

ECH"UIIf. 5->i. {Bvrmgimm.) [From sdU*. 

a viper, because it was supposed to heal the 

stingp fA that reptile.] 

vulgt^re, (bloe thistle, b. It ^ .} stem ta- 
bercolate, bispid : leavea lanoe-hnear, his- 
pid ; spikes latenl ; atamena longer than the 
corolla. 9^ C 

ECLIPTA. 17-t. (C0ffmbiftrm) [From 

cyUnpo, to be deAdeot, iU wliiglesa seed dis- 

ting uishinf It from Yerbesina.] 

erei/'la^ (w. Jo. 0-) «rect, dicbotomose, 
fCrigoee; leavea lanceolate, attennate at 
base, rarely serrate; pednndea by pairs, 
long ; leavea of tibe involncram ovate, acu- 
minate. 8* 

pf}''Hm"bem$, (w. J. Q.) procombait 
or aMorgent ; leavea kma-Ianoeolate, nar- 
rowed at the base, sparingiT seftate ; leavea 
of the ittvolocram acategr lanceolate ; diak 
floreU 4 deft. 8, 

KLEAG"NU8. 4—1. (Eieagnt.) CFrotnclna, 

the olive.] 

arfren'^tea, (oleaaCer, J. ^.) unarmed; 
leavea undulate, oval-oblong, covered with 
silvery scalea; flowers aggregate, sub-soli- 
tary, nodding. SontberB. The fruit re- 
•embles small oUvea 

anfuiftifi/Ku$f narrow-leaved oleaster. 

lattf&bMi, broad leaves, green on tibe up- 
per surf aoe, dlveiy beneath. 

BLBPHANTOTU8. I7^ft. {C^rymkiftrm.) 
[From cirpAM, elephant, poet, foot.] 
conxb'ina'iMM, (c»ephan^foot, r. Au. 11. \ 

radical and canline leaves oblong, narrowea 

at the base, pilose on both sides ; stem erecW 

pilose, leafy. 8 £ 
wudieaii!U$^ (r. Au. 11) ndical leaves 

oval-lanceolate, crenate, serrate, anb-sca- 

broua, hairy beneath; stem bairy, rougb, 

nearly naked. 1-8 1 & 

ELLIOT'O'IA. 6-1. (Enem,) {la honor of 
Elliott, author of the Southern Flora.] 
moeau/fa, (w. J. 1^ .) leaves ahemate, Ian- 
oeolate, mucronale, entire, shoit-petioled, 
pnbeaoent; raoemea terminal 8. 
BLLIS'^U. ft— I. [In honor of John Ellis.] 
njfcUlea, (w. and b. J. O*) steaadecum- 
bent, branchT, leafy, britue ; leaves alter- 
nate, petioled, pinnatiftd, rougbish ; flowen 
solitary. 6-8 L 

ambi^'mot (w. b. M. f^.) stem decumbent, 
branchmg, glabnnu^ aomewhat glaaooua; 
leaves hirsute, lyrate, pianatifld, sub sessile; 
divisions sub-lanceolate, anguhafy Isotbed 
or lobed; racemes lateral and terminaL 
4-6L 



iMa a people; flkaoenli unfled aboviB tfbs 
middle. 

ELTTRA'RIA. 8-1. (AemUd.) 
virga'toy (J.^.) leaves entire near thi 

aumrait ; scalea under the flower ovale, vi- 

loee along the mari^. 1S-L8 L 
ctr^dMnoHf fnmadiep die caiilamon i 

of commerce. Highly 



EMPEOHUIL 8ft-8. iB'Um.} [Fiosiths 
Greek m, in, and petnm, a stone.) 
nfgwm. Cm.. fj> .) procnmbCTt : brandleti 
glabrous; leavea nabricale, obkmg-recost, 
glabrous, with a revolute margm. A lov 
■arub. (bund on the White HBla, with nasi 
axid d<mse evergreen ((>Kage,like that of At 
beatbs. Flowers small, red ; berries black. 



ENSLE^NTA. 16-4. lA^ 
of A. Bnslen, a botanint ] 



) Cla 



at'bida^ (Jn. yw. If..) training; stem 
marked with an altemating pubesoast line ; 



ELTVDBA. It— 6. (Brpenem.) 

vir^imea, (Jn. An. p. 2XJ leavea sessile^ 
alaspmg : stamens oniled below die middle. 

pkiMta, (p. Au. 2/) Isai 



leaves opposite, smooth, 
somewhat acnmintfe, sinnale at dw 
corymba axillary, many flowered* long-pe- 
dunded ; pedieds and calyx pubescent 

EPIDEN'^DRUM. 18—1. (OrcAtdsc) (Firai 

cpc, upon, and demdro% tre«.] 

eonopf'tmmy (air planL y. An.) stem sia- 
ple; leaves lanceolate, rigid, perennisl; 
spikes erect; lamina of the Rp 3-fobed, 
middle one retnse; inner petaja imvtow. 
Parasite. 

vam^'lo^ dimbing ; leaves ovale, oUsag, 
sesrile, canline. The vanlUa plant The 
pericarp, whidi is a pod, oootains 
seeds. Ex. 



EPIGJB'A. 10—1. {Eriem.) [From i^ 

gt, the earth] 

rtfpenM, (trauing arbntna, r. and w. Ap 
1^.) stem creeping; branches and petidei 
very hirsute ; leaves cmtlate-ovate, entve * 
corolla cylindric 



f 



.) C 



BPILaaiUM. 8—1. 

apon, Mot, a ipod.] 

wpie^tum^ (willuw herb, p. Ju. 2X-) I^^cs 
scattered. laace-tinear, veiny, riabnras; 
flovrers unequal ; stamens dedined. 4^ f. 

tetrtigt/nuimy (r. Jn. 2|) leaves semle^ 
lanceolate oblong, dendcnlate, lower ones 
oppOMte; stigma undivided; stem 4-sided, 
nearfyamoom; flowers in tominal raoemea. 
Low grounds. 8 1 

eol^n^tmwij (r. p. Ju. K-) t^tn terete, pu- 
bescent ; leavea movtly opposite, lanceolate 
acute, serrulate, sub-petiolate, anoothislK 
with colored veina. 3-4 f. 

fifiea're, (w. r. Ju. 2/.) stem terete, pubes- 
cent, wand-like, branched above; caulina 
leaves oppodte, branch leaves altemMe, lin- 
ear, very entire; flowen few, termiuaL 
long-pedunded. 1-81 

pahuTtrt^ (marsh wiUow-lmHi, p. Ju. If.) 
stem terete, brandied, somewbat mnote , 
leaves sessile, lanceolate, s om e wbat toodi- 
ed, opposite and ahemate. flaoodi; 
undivided; fivit pubescent 

broust kiaves ahemate. anb aeas il e. liness; 
mureW. entire, elubrous. l-nerved, acuity 
oanvwed at tike base; flower* aziDaiy. as^ 



C PIPHBOtrS— EBTNGrjM. 
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EPTP1I"E01T8. IS— t. (Ptdiemlant.) iTnm 

ffif upon, pktgma, the beech.] 

mr/fimu^HHt, (beecb-dropfl. canoerHtioty 
J. p. Jq. H.) item verv brmDcliing ; fiowen 
■lleratte, dMant; cuyx ■boil cap-form, 
rfiofler tban die capeole. Tbe whcrfe plant 
b jreOowiib-wfaite. and of a naked appear- 
ance. S-19 i. AfltringenC 

SQCfSBTUM. fll— I. (FOku.) [From ffm«, 

a borse. m<«, brittlj.l 

kyewufU, (aeoariiig nub, JtL 2/.) fltema 
▼ery acabrooa, bearing spikea at tfie 
; iheatbt f -ocrfored, withering at tfie 
and apex ; feedi witb cadncooa awna. 
M£ 

mrmnfaet (bone-tall. Ad. 2^.) itardeflema 
■omewbat decmnbent. with aimpler- Mpiaref 
asd auabroua bfancbca; fertile onea erect, 
riaqtie; dieatba ineiaely toothed, cjlindri- 
eal; teeth acute: 

9cirvoi^4e*t (Jv. If.) item flmple, anoend- 
fang, glabnxifl» filiform, bearing a spibe at the 
top; abeatha 3-tootfaed; toeth withering, 
with cadaoooa awm at Uw apex. 3^ i. 

nUrtnt/nm, (2X.) atem erect, round, fnr- 
rowed, neariy amoodi, ■omewbat branched ; 
urucbet from the middle jointa oneqnal ; 
■heatbe aerrate abore; teem eren, acate, 



KRlAlfTHira. t— t. ( O tmm i m tm .) 

^dci, (pc A U) bak-Hke Idto- 
nrodi longer than the glnmea ; awna 
e-10 1 8. 
eontof^hu, (Oc. 2X.) hairy inrohicre m 
kmg aa die gnune ; inner valve of die pa- 
leaaearedi awna apirally twialed. 8, 

SmrCA. 8—1. {Mriem.) [From frtO*. easy 
to brrak.] 

pmke^eeiu, (downy beatb, r. M.) coniHa 
'wilb 



die Kmb erect ; cap* 
asle giabroaa; leaves frimred. Ex. 

cimerea, (comnoo heath, p. An. ^ ) leavea 
■arfow-liDear, in tfareea ; atem bran^ied ; 
B >i> eia bidenae dtutera drooping. Abon- 
dant oo the heath* of England and 8oo^ 



cSie^ris, leaves in fonri, ciliate; corolla 
2nr*«haped, inflalad In bogt^ gronnda. 
Tne beatbi. thoogfa very common in Bn- 



[From 



aU 

tn— , wool, gmtt^ joint.] 

iomtMvk/imim, (Jn. H ) leaivea oval, wedce- 
lorm at tbe baipe, gknnma above^ white- 
dewmr beneath; oanline leavea in threea' 
aad mora; faariclea of flowera axillary, 
aolitary, anmile. 2t 8. 

BBFGBItON. 17— t. (Owymk/fvw.) (From 
«r, the sprtnf , gemi, an old man, bocawao In 
tba aprinf It bn a white, boarj MoMom, re- 
aembliaf araj hair.] 

beOidHc^Sutm, (w-p. M. 2/.) bafay, gray ; 
radical leavea obovate, aab-aerrate; item 
leavea reawle, oUoog^ovate, amplexicaal, 
entire; atem 3-5 flowered} rays nearly 
twice aa loi^ aa tbe hoi^herieal calyx. 
1S.18L 

p k iia dt rv ki cwn , (w-p. J. 11.) pobescent; 
leavea weoge-oblong, so b s ena te, canline 



half -clasping; ray florets capillanr. aa 
long aa the disk ; alem branched aoove, 
* %9t 



pm$ p u ' f VHi m , (O. p. Jv. 2f.) pobescent i 
leavea oblong, toothed, dasping, npper ooea 
entire; pecmncles tUckened. corymiied, 
lower ones elongated; sealea of the calvx 
hairy on the keel ; raya twice as feog as die 
mtyjL. 9t 

sirigt/ntm, (O. w. Jo. ^ .) stiigu se pilosei 
leavea lanceolate, tiqyering to both ends; in 
the middle are n few coarse teeth, or they 
me entire ; flowers corymb-pamded. <-3 C 

keienph^'lutm, (W. w. J. ^.) nulksal 
leavea roond-ovate, deeply toothed, peri- 
led, canline ones laaoeofate, acnte, serrate 
in the middle ; corymb temuid. 9-3 f. 

eamtdet^^§ef (flea-bane, pride-weed, O. 
w. Jo. Q.) stem hispid, pankled; leavea 
knee-linear, ciliate; calyx cylindrio; raya 
crowded, short Var. 

wmMemu'tef (B. w. y. J. If.) glabroos; 
radical leavea lance-sp^nlate, acnte, slightly 
toothed ; stem simple, nearly leafless, longs 
terminal corymb few-fl ow e r ed ; rays as long 
aa die involucre. 8 £ 

at^pentm, ( W. w. An.) binrate-scabrons ; 
stem slender, aboat S-flowered ; leaves lan> 
ceolater acnte, entire ; calyx hemisphericaL 
ISL 

ERIOCAU'LON. 19-4. (Jmrnd.) [From moa, 

wool, ftsvlM, a steal, becanse some of tLe 

q>ecies bavs a vslvsty stem.] 

pdiu'eidum, (pipe-wort, g. An. If.) scape 
very slender, abont 7-striped ; leavea linear* 
safaolate, dianneled, glaorons, peDncid, 3* 
nerved, reticnlate; head small, i^obose; 
scales of die involncreoval-obtnae. Orows 
in watm-. 6-13 i. 

viHo'tnm, (Lf.) scapea nnmerona, com- 
presaed. about 4-forrowed, villous ; leavea 
short, snbnlale, linear, hairy; bead small* 
spherical : coroOa nearly black. 19 i Chariea- 
ton,8. C. 

BRCVDIUM. 15—5. {Oermmim ) (From trodimt, 

a stork.] 

eict/nimmf (stork-biD genmium, ^) pe* 
dunded. many-flowered; leavea pinnate; 
leafets pinnatifid. toothed; petab oblong, 
obtuse: stem ascending. Ex. 

cicrtWriMm^ (hemlocK-geranium, p. Ap. 
Q.) pednndes many-flow e red ; leaves pin* 
nate; leafots sessile, piim ati fld, gashed; co> 
roUa larger than die calyx ; stem prostrate, 
hiivute. Ex. 

wto0cka^ium^ (musk geranium. O) podna- 
des many-flowered ; Iravea pinnate ; leafota 
sab-petioled. oblong, gash-toothed; petals 
equalling die calyx ; stem procumbent Ex. 

ER'^VUM. 18-10. iUgwHuttm.) CFrom 

«nrtns. a ield. Orowinf wild] 

kinuftHm, (bafay tare, b-w. J. ^.) leafota 
Unear, obtuse, mucronate; pednndea 3-8 
flowered, shorter than die lerres ; legume 
oblong, hairy. 9-3 1 Stem diffuse ; leavea 
drroae. 

BSTrf'GllTM. 5—9. {Umkemftrm,} 
a^uat'ieum, (button snake-root, w-b. An. 

2X) loaves e uaifo rm, ciUate-apinoae ; 19-18 

ittcnes long; flowen in ovale heads at the 

end of the tiranches. 
mariH'mum, radical leaves sob-rotund. 

pKcate, spino<« ; beads of ilowers pedon- 
-hoUy. Boot medkanaL 
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BlilrSIMUM— BUPATOaiUM. 



BRT'SIMirv. 14— t. (Crmdftrm.) rPron 
«nio, tndr:i«v. rrom iU power of pr p du c h if 
bUatonc) 

m mp k i i^tum, (waterradiflk. j. J. 21.) dt- 
l^ne or radier MUcIe, oblong orate, deeli- 
■od ; leavos kaoo-obkrog. pionatHfcl or nor* 
rate ; petala tonger than toe calyx. Wet 
1-8 r. 

paku^'tvt, (y. Jo. <0.) leavea lyrate pin- 
M«M ; tobeaoonfloent, unequally deauie, 
atooolh; petala aa long aathe calyx i sfl- 
igoea rfiort-tor|id ; root q>iadleipfm. 181 

eke i ra mt ko^aet, (c^ leavee lance<dale. 



aOiqaea erect apreadiag, twice aa long aa 
^ pedieeU; ■^flna amall, aab leaiile 
Flowera anaaU. S. 

at^pentmy leavea lioeer-oblong ; lower 
onea tooAnincinate, aU tcabrooa, pabea- 
orat; fliliqnea ipreadng; atyle ■boit and 
tUck. S, -o -V 

imTTHRI'NA. lft-10. (L«fWMMMt.) CPrO» 

grmlkrm, Musbinf .] 

kerba'cra, jr. IC. 11.) mall leavea temate ; 
leafeca rfaomtioklal* giabfoaa; apihea kuig, 
aleai berbaceooa, prickly. 8*4 £ 

eru'^ta-galli, (oozoooib evergreen, r. M. 
^.) learea temate; netiolea pnckly, gUii- 
dalar ; ateaa onarsMd. 

BRTTHR«KNfUlf. 6-1. iLiUme^m.) CFroa 
wmMtm, red, on aecount of tbe color of ita 
jn»c«l 



det U '^ n nig, Mog-tootk tio- 
leC adder'a toogne, y. Ap. l/.) leavea laaM- 
oral, ponctate; petala obk)og4ai>ceolate» 
obtoae at tbe point ; inner onea Sdentate 
near the baae ; atyle claTafe ; atigoM en- 
tire: adraiaaS. 6Su 

mibidrwm, learea elliptical-lanoeolate, not 
pnnctate ; aegmenta or the petala linear* 
Uaeeolate obtoae, inner ooea witboot den> 
tnrea. anb-ungnicalate ; atyle filMbrm : atifnia 
S^sleft, k>bea reflexed ; flowera white, wet 
meadowa. Ap. May. Scape 6 iacbea bigb. 

BUCHBCyMA. 19-t. (SenpMmrim,) CFiom 

•a. ioa, thrmma. color ] 

cooe^aeo, (painted cop, ▼. and r. J. ^ .) 
leavea alternate, linear, gaanpinnatiBd ; di« 
riaiooa linear; bracta dwted, generally 3- 
cleft. kmger tban tbe flowera ; calyx S-deft, 
aboat equal to tbe corolla, diriaiooa retuae, 
emarginatej flowera yellow, with aoarlet 
bracta. One rariety, palUns, baa yellow 
bcncta. ICIO L 

grandi^ra, (g. w. M. 2^.) learea and 
bracU moatlr 3H^eft ; aennento divaricate ; 
calyx 4-eleft, partly obbqne; oorol knger 
diao tbe calyx, diviaiona of tbe lower lip 
acaminate. Bracta not cdored. 

BU0NTMU8. ft— I. (BMmmi.) CProm m, 

good, iMMM, name ] 

ameriea'mut (burning bnah, apindlc'trce, 
ry. J. h.i brandiea (ippoaite, amooth, 
aqaare; feav^ oppoaite, aab-aeaaQe, ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, aerrate; pedanclea moetly 
9-flDwered, terete i calyx amall ; corolla 5- 
petalled;firait warty, acarlet Sbadywooda. 
4^ f. 

atropmym'remg, flowera dark pnit»1e : 
trmt b^red. *^ ^ 

(*b<n>frtuM, flowera green, tinged with 
'nvple. 



BVPATOHfUM. YJ'-A. { Cwy mA il erm.) (Tim 
ita diacorarer, Bnpator, king of ^>nt«a.3 
1. Iwvcimertt not more Ukan 5JUn^rei, 

ky$sopifo'Hmwi, (byaaop tboroogb-woft 
bemp-weed, w. An. 21.) atem erect; low> 
eat learea oopoaite, lanoe-Iinear, ai^>-dRa- 
tate; corymo aub-faatig^ate ; ^tfie mock 
longer than tbe coroL 8 C 

ttttiUfi/Uum, (w. An. H.) learM aeaaile, 
claaping, Satinet lance-ovate. rooiMled at 
tbe base, aerrate, very glnbcoaa; atem 
aomewbat RfUbrooa. Sl 

trKmenftmm^ (w. Jn. ^.) learea aeanle 
daiqting, diatinct. lanceolate, troocale at the 
bane, aerrate, aomewbat gUbrooa; 
pobeacent. 

verbenoifi/liMim^ (w. An. 2X-) le*^ 
aile. diiitiuct. lance orate, ragoae, acabroai^ 

3er ooAA with coarae teeth at die baaa, 
with the miramit entire. 2 £. 

tit^'bmm, ( An- li^ learea anb-eeaaile, lanoe* 
oblonff. nmghi«h, aeirate; inner acalea of 
the raiyx loiig, lanceolate, acariooaHSolorad. 
Seashore. 18-24 L 

pH.be*"ouu^ (£. w. An. 2X-) leavea aea- 
aile. d'i»>tinct. ovale, aob-ocabiTnia, vexoy, 
lower onea doably aerrate ; upper onea 
aubaerrate; atem pankded. pobeacent; 
branchea faatigiate. 18-24 i. 8. W. 

8. ImvalMem more than S-JlemetvidL 

pn I'p a Vewn, (purple thotougbivuit, jo^ 
pye, p. An. Zj.f leavea in fonra or flre^ 
pelioled. lance-ovate, aemte. rti go a e- febi 
ed. rotiaiiiah, atem kolkiw. 4-6 1 

perfoMinm, (boaeaet, thorooghwott, w. 
Au. li.) leavea connate-peHbliale, oblooff- 
aerrate, rugoaa, downy beneath ; atemvii- 
feae. 8r. 

ptmHaftmrn, (O. V. Am. U-) ^mem b 
fi>ora or fivea^ petieled, ovale* 
aerrate, acabrona both 
terete. 3-5 £ N. W. 

veffidOdtwrn, (JPM>y*'* w e ed, pu 
U') b»avea petioled, m r* 
lanoe^valD.- acuminate at 
qnaUy aerrate, aomewbat glabrous; 
ao6d,amootfau «-7£ 

Ctffecft'atMi, (Au. 2X*) lom^ 
beait ovate, obtnaiab, 3-iierved, ci h taa e ly 
aerrate, alightly aoabcoua; fatvoluere uaany- 
leaved; maayflowcrad, teoeptaols 
8^t 

mrnMOriewm, (w. Au. U) ^^^ 
tioled, cordataKwate, -acute^ 3-Dervied. eh^ 
tuaely a m ale , aomewbat aeakrona ; fl e weia 
cotymbed; acalea of the Involncree aub* 
eqnaL 8 £ 

mgeratoiiee, (w; An. US learoa pettioM, 
ovale-acuminale, 3-nerved, unequal^ and 
cearaeW-KNNfaed, aerrate, giabrooa; o u t yui b 
many flowered, apreading; tavolacre aiai> 
pie. 8^4 £ 

fetmtiMeeam, (y-w. 8. 11,) atem paal- 
ded; leavea ^abvoua; lower (mM pfamata, 
opperoneacloatered: an filiform. 3-10 £ 8. 

euneifilmm, (B. w.) leavei pedoled, 
obovate-Ianceolate. afigntly aerrate at tbm 
aommit ; 3^nerved, pubOaoent on botb aidea. 

1 £ a. 

pinntit^^dnm, (w. S. 1(.) leavea ptanati 
Aa ; bwer onea vertkSUate ; upper ooea «§• 




EUPHORBIA— FBAGABIA. 



1Q3 



l ertims : dhririoM Unear ; pvbeiQent ; flow* 
6ni coryniMcL 3-4 £ o« 

parv^mm, (w. 8.) leaTMSMrile; nar* 
fowlmoMoUte: ▼vrjr acutely terrmte; |ra- 
beeeent on botn ados; flowen cocymbed ; 
MsaU; Mods aofled. S£ i9. 

BUPHOR^BU. 19-1. (BmplmUm.) (In 

honor of Baphofboi, physician to Joba, kinf 

of Mauritania.] 

kypenc^<fUa, (sparge, Jo. ^,) flBooth, 
ontnadiigi eroot* apraading; bfanchoa 
Avaricate; laaTea opposite, oral-oblong, 
•errate ; corymba lenninal ; flowen 
anall. 

eanXU/ia^ the ftfliyed ambel dicboto- 
mona ; floral learea and those of the stem 
oblonf^. obtase; bioer segments of dw in- 
votacre petaloid, obor a lie ; flowers conspio- 

VOQII. 1-t f. 

e^idme^rmm, stem naked, maay-an- 
Riod. Aflbrds uie gnm resin impofted 
from Africa, ooder the muae of eapbor- 
btvm. Ex. 

maemli^ta^ (Jo. O. 9*) >*0* proe n m b e ut , 
brancbing. bairy ; leaves opposite, oral or 
obloag, sermlmte, obliqne at dhe base, 
short petiole<l, «nootb above, haiiy and 
pale beneath ; flowers solitaiy and axillary, 
mncb shorter than lihe leaves. 

^l>ec47cmmif%ae^{i\LH.)yT0cvtBkmiA, —ill, 
glabroos; leaves oppoMte; oboval or Ian* 
eetilate ; pedoades axilUiy, elongated, !• 
Bofwered. 

tathjf'na; (sparge eaper, J. ^ .) ambel 4- 
deft, diehotomoas; leaves opposite, en- 
tire, lanceolate, pointing (bar waya. Ex. 

BUPRRA'SIA. lS-«. {PtdiaiUrt:) (Proa 
tmpkrm, deUglitfai, pleaaant to behold.] 
irfidma^iii, (eye-bright, w p. Jo. Q.) 

Ibacvaa ovale, obtusely toothed ; lower d(> 

vasiona of the tip emai^inate. 

BTOL'^VULUS. S-t. (CmmsImK.) (Prom 

•so is s, to roU outward.] 

argemt^utt (p. IC. ^.) stem simple, erect; 
leuves obloog. acute, dlkytomentose on 
both sid^; peduncles flow e red, short 8. 

mmmwmUrru, {^.) leaves roundish ; stem 
evsepinff; flowers sub sessile. 8. 

weriee^ (Q.) leaves lanceolate, sessile, 
uDky beneath; peduncles short, 1-flowered. 

BicAnUM. 4—1. {GmHmm.) 

fuiekeThNm, (r. Au. 9.) corolla 4-cleft; 
calyx 4-parted, divisions subulate; pani- 
cle cory m bed ; peduncles filiform. 

FAOUS. 19— It. (Ammlm^m,) (Prom^U- 

«, to sat, tu nau boinf amoag the trst 
lits satsa bjr mmuA 
fBrrugim**ea, (rsd-oeech, y-w. M. 1^.) 
mves ovat^-oblonf; acuminate, pubesoent 
beneath, coa.'«e^r*loodied, at the base ob- 
toae. sub-oordate, obliqne; nuts ovate, 
acutely 3-sided* 



oliU/ria, (Iamb leCtnee,) 
mous; leavea lanoe-lliiear. 

LXRIAirXLLA. 



Ex. 



dbmol^ 
BeeVA- 



iUrnktO^trm.) (Prom/crio, 



wood of a Hghter color, dian tibe pceoedfaig 
white beech. 



PTDIA. S-1. KDimmcm.) (Prom ^Astfs, 
clemsncy, from Its bannleas propsrtiss.] 
radu^ta, (Wfld lamb lettuce, w. J. <9.) 

stem dicho to mo u s ; leavea spatulate-oblonr, 

sub-entira; fruit pubaaoent, about 4sided, 

Mked at tba apax. t-lt i 



PBRIPLA. 

to whip.] 

mlU/io, (^ant feaad, w. Ju. H) leaves 
on long petioles^ leniate, ^ partitMas qui- 
nate ; Wfets ovate, ssKrate, rigid, veiny ; 
stem vilk)se. 

tutgafafHdat leavea ahemate, sinuate, 
obtuse. A plant of Persia, which aflbrds 
from its roots a gum known as the issafaiti- 
da of commerce. 

FBSTU'CA. S— «. 

eUftwr, (fesoue-graai, O. J. 21.) pai Jcled, 
spreading, very oranbhing, lax ; spike- 
lets ovate-lanceolate, 4-5-flowered ; florets 
slightly armed ; leaves flat; root ci eeping. 
34 C 

Unt^'la, (E. J. 0-) panide spikfld. very 
simple, one-sided rq>ikelets wfA 9-flow- 
erea; bristles shorter than die subulate 
florets; culm filiform, angular abs re ; leaves 
setaceous. 6-15 L 

praiem"9u, (J. H) panicle spreading 
branched; spikelets linear, many-flowered 
acute ; leaves Bnear; root fibrous. 1-S t 

spiea^ta, (w. J.) ^>ikelets ahemate, ses- 
sile, erect ; somewhat S-flowered ; florets 
subulate, sub-glabrou% with a long scab- 
rous awn; lincHM' leaves and cuhngiabrona. 

tnxind^U/ra, (EL) panicle simple, erects 
spikeleu very few ; generally 7-flowered j 
florets acute, distant 

aa'teas, (nodding (estnca, J. 2l<) panicle 
deader, dinuse, at length nodding; branch- 
es long, in pairs, naked below ; spikeleCs 
lance-ovate, about 3-flowered; florets 
nnootli, awnloss, and nearly nerveless 3 t 

PI'COS. SQ-S. (Urti€m,) 

e^riea, (fig-tree, g. Ju. h .) leavea cordate 
3 or 5-lobed, repand-toothed; lobes obtuse 
scabrous above, pu b esce nt be ne a th 6-8f 



PLCER'^IA. ft-l. ittmrnmemlmem.) (Ptom 
a German by the name of Plfsrite.] 
fohuf'iri; (falsa mermaid, w^y. Ap. 2X.) 

stem decumbent, terete, sl en d e r, snsoochy 

leaves ahemate, trifid and pfamatifid, with 

a long petiole. Marsties 

POTHEROIL''LA. II— t. {AmMtaem.) 
oLmft/Ua, (witch-alder, W. Ap. 
leavea wedge-obovate, 
above. 0* • 




PRAOA'RIA. 11-lt. (KsMOMi.) (Prom 
frmgroj to small swtet.] 
virgimt/na, (wild stnwberrv, w. M. 21.) 
eal^ of ihd tnh spreading ; oairs on ua 
petioles erect, on the peduncles dose* 
pressed ; leaves somewhat glabrous above. 

, gmadi^nh (pine-apple stnwberiT,) ca- 

sjrleoT'Ma, leaves of a brighter graen, and lyx of ue fruit erect ; naim erect ; waves 



somewliat ^abrous above. Ex. 

set'W {Euriish stmwbeny, w. M, 2X.) 
calvx of me fruit reflexed ; nairs on ma 
f^Doles spreading, on the peduncles dosa- 
p.^essed. Ex. 

eanadewf'tiit (mountain s ua w li e ity, M. 
2i.) large ; leafiBU broad-oval lateral ones 
manifestly petkiled} pedicels loiif, 
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eorred'pen^loiu : racepcacle of tbe aeedi 
l^boae. f«YOM-icrobknilate, vOIom. 

daftwr, (haatboy atrawberry, w. 2/.) c** 
\wx of the frait reflezed ; hairs oo the pe- 
doQcle and petiole ^Nwadaag. Ex. 

PRANKBTilA. 7-~t. (CawpAyflM) (Piroa 
Plof. John Praak«nliu, of Ufwal, Sweden.) 
frrnnd^fU/ra, (aee heath.) leaTee oborate- 
canetform, nraorooate, with revolate mar- 
ipoa, rather coriaceoee, very miuutdy hairy 
and ciliate, particalariy at the base ; mibm 
pnwtrate; brancbea and calyx Miaotdy 
Dairy. A dwarf -perenoiaL B, 

PRA^EHA. 4—1. {Gtntiamm.} 

verttcirUitat ^AmeHcan colambo. g-y. 
Jn.^.) leares oolonglaoceolate, whoried 
or opposite, smooth; flowers on whoried 
pedoncleiL MedictaaL Swampa. 3^ £ 



PRAXMNVS. IQ-t. (Jiimitu.) [PrDin _, . ^ . . _ 

mknuiM, a hedce : used In makinr hedges.j f* «> ■»•* perficela, scaltefwl and 

acwmiwr'/a. (while ash, w-g.M.l>.Jleaf^ legome riBoas. 8, 

ets petioled, obioog, shining, acnminate, 

▼ery entire, or sUghtly toothed, glaocoos 



beneath; flowers calyded. 

pen^dulot weeping ash. 

Of^'mu, lear^ pinnate. Flowering ash. 

BombuctfaHa^ (black ash. IL ^.) leafets 
■easile, ovatelanoeolate, serrate, the latere! 
ones somewhat nmnded and oneqoiJ at 
dieb 



hfrromufita, (hygromeOer noM»} 
orate, acute. ooncaTe, entire, inflected; ca»> 
soles swelling, drooping, pear form ; pea- 
oels Teiy long, twistmg spiraOy when dryi. 

GALACnfA. Ift-IO. criAiwrsiis) l¥mm 

««ls,Btflk.] 

moOut (Jn. If.) atem twinhig; aoft<pabe»- 
cent; I»iTes temate ; leafeci orate^cmoBg; 
oUnae, p^ beneath ; raoemea azillaiy. a 
little longer than the leaves, pedoaci^te ; 
flowers pedioeDed; 
lose ; legoae comprossed, ▼flloae ; 
smaH. porple. Muk plant Pine 

gtabdria, }mkm shming 
smooth. 

pUi/ta, stem twining, miaotely and n»> 
troraely hirsote; leafets obkmg-orate, fiaelj 
hirsnte on both sarfaces. pale beneath ; rm- 
cemes moch lowrer than the leai 



•-1 (JT4 

iowsr, in 




■Hasiasi to its 



Juglandiftc/liOt (swamp ash, M. 1^ .) leaves 



OALAN'THITS. 

^•ts,milk. 

whitsness.] 

nkfalTu, (Miow-drop. w. Ap. If.) Ica^ 
i«aear, heeled, acute, radical ; scape 1-' 
ered. Ex. 

pticat^tkn*, (Rnssiaa snow-drop^ 
ers smaRer than the preceding. 
OALAR^DIA. 17—3. (Ctiyi^ie.) 

jk^mot^do, (y. p.) JeaT^ poBatifid : dl> 
▼isions lance-linear, some w hat entire. 9 i 

OA'LAX. 5-1. ( a<i iy w i »t e.) rProvMfa, 
BflkT, becaase of tlie whitaneas of ka 
flowers.^ 
r<flvnAf</Ua^ {w. J. ll.\ rerj glahnma, 

leaves roond-remform, toooied ; spike vor 

kmg. 8. 

GALrOA. Ift-tO. {Ugmmmmm,} iTxxmtgm^ 
milk, becaase H increases the sulk of aai- 
Rials who eat ft.] 

virgtnie^nn^ (goafs-me, r-y. w. Jn. If.) 
erect; leafeta. 6.12 pairs, oval-obloiig. mo- 
cronate, white-villose beneadi ; raceme ter 
mina] ; legnmes falcate. TiOoee. I f. 

GALEOP'SIS. ]S~1. (IsWsfr.? iTtwrngma^ 

a weasel, opm, appearance ] 

lada^nwi^ (red hemp-nettle, rw. Ja. 0-) 
stem hairy, not swollen below the Joint* ; 
leaves on short peticries, lanceolate. serrmie» 
liatry; flowers whoried: upper Up of 



pmnate; leafets petiolate, ovate, opaque, 
aerrate, glaocons beneath; axils of the 
Teins pubescent; bra nch es smooth ; flow- 
era calycnlate. 

PRITILLAllU. ft-l. (lAliaece.) (From 

fr%iiUu$t a choss*boanl, in referehce to the 

variefsted petals of one oflts species.] 

imperiaTis. (crown imperial, r. and y. 
M. 14.) flowera ander a leafy crown, nod- 
ding; leaves lance-linear, entire. From 
Persia. 

ianeeoLi'ta^ (p. Jo. If) eCem leafy, 1-9- 
flowered; leaves lance-linear, lower oeea 
whor i ed; petals lanceolate. 8. 

molea'grUf (fritiBary, Galneahen flower, 
p. and V. M. If.) leavea alternate, linear, 
channelled ; stem 1-flowerad ; necttuy lin- 
ear; flower ebeokered. 

at^bOf (w. Ap. 24..) glaocooa ; leaves re- 

7^^ ahepate. sessile. obk>ogliMe«r. '^^^i^M^ct^n^i'tW^ 
flatnsh, oblMine. obtuse, anbatnate beneaui ; lutrodao^. 
flowera 1-3, axillary and terminaL 1 f. 

PU'SCHSfA. S— 1. (Omttgrm.) (PromaGerw 

man botanist. Lsonard Funchs.] 

miigeUafniea^ (eardrop, r.) pedoncles 
axtllsin^, 1-flowered : leaves opposite or In 
threes very entire ; flowera peoaoloQs. Ex. 

PU'CUS. tl-4. {Aigm.) {PftMMs, the Greek 

for sea-weed.] 

lafrttu^ stem very short, dilated into a 
cap, sending oot a foaiform, dichotomona 
receptacle. In the ocean. 

PUMA'RU l«-6. (Papsew a c se .) CP>«m 

/lOTNM. smoke.] 

oJficmalU^ (fhmitory, r. J. Q.) stem 
branching, spread ; leaves more than .de- 
oompcmnd ; leafets wedge-lanceolate, gash- 
ed. Natoraliaed. 610 i 
rUNA'RU II— t. (JftMeii) tProm 

a rope in allusion to its long pedicels.] 



Utrr/kit^ stem hispid, swollen 
the joints; flowera roee-colored, wi& 
white tube, lower lip dotted with purple. 

GA'LIUM. 4—1. (RsMcM.) iProm 

milk, some species haviag fSs property 

coaculating mflk.] 

tryi'dmm, (bed-straw, w. Jn. If.) 
procumbent, scabrous backwards ; cauline 
waves in fives, branch leaves in fours, lin- 
ear, obtuse, scabrous at d>e margin and on 
the nerves ; terminal, few-flowered ; pedi- 
cel short ; cOToHas mostlv 3 deft. 

asprd"lnmt {rough bed-straw, w. Ju. Zf.] 
stem diflnse. very oranching. prickly bttck- 
wards; leaves in fives and axes, lanceo* 
late, acuminate : margins and nervea prim- 
ly ; pedicels short. 18-24 i. 

tinett/rivmy (dyer's cleavers, w. Ju.* 
diff\ue, sBsoochish; leaves Uiiear* 
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letret in eixea. bnmeh letTes fo ftmrt ; ped* 
ancles tennin«l. elongmted, mofdy 3-flow- 
ered. Wet woods. Stem wetk «nd 
brucMng; lesTes very narrow; ooroUa 
moidy 4<left. Used •■ a red dye. 

obh^wum^ (E. w. J. 2X) «tem smooth; 
procombent imiTes in fbars, oblanoeolate, 
obtase, rough on the margin and midrib. 

braekia'tmm, (bed-straw, R. w. Jo. H.) 
stem limber, long, bracbiate-ramose. hispid ; 
bnocbes siiort; leaves in sixes, lanoe^b- 
loog, scamtnate, ^abrons. margin and keel 
cdiate; branches whoried. tlie longest di- 
«faotomoQs ; pedicels 9-liowered ; froit with 
books. 

opari^ne.^.'w, J.^ .) stem Umber, sea- 
broQS backwards; leaves in about eights, 
linear, and liiiear-oblanceolate, mncronate, 
hispid above, margin and keel prickly ; frait 
hook-bristled. 3-4 £ 

triJU/rum, (O. w. Jo. 2^.) stem procom- 
bent smoothish; leaves in fives or sixes, 
lance-obovate, macronate, glabrons^ scaroe- 
ly ciliate at the margin ; branchlets 3flow- 
ered at the end ; flowers pedioelled ; frvit 
smalL 

bortf/U, (O. w. Jo. 2X) ■tfltai stiffly erect, 
smoothish. branching ; branches short erect; 
leaves in fours, Knear-lanceolate, obtuse, 
3-oerved, with involute scabrous margins ; 
fbwers panided, terminal; fruit minutely 
hook-bristled. 13-34 i 

eirc^zan», (w-y. J. !(.) stem erect, 
smooth or slightly pubescent on the angles ; 
leaves in foum, oval, obtos^, smooth, mar- 
gin and nerves oiltate ; peduncles short, 
divaricate, few-flowered; flowers remote, 
sab-sessile, ahemate ; fruit nodding, with 
hooked bristles. 613i 

laneeolt/ium, (p. Ju. 2^.) stem erect very 
smooth, with remote joints; leaves in fours, 
lanceolate, generally acute, smooth, 3-ner- 
ved. margin sub-oiHale; peduncles long, 
divaricate; fruit sub seesile,nodding,oovered 
frith booked bristles. IC 

latifc^Umm, (p. Ju.) stem erect smooth ; 
leaves by fours, oval, acute, membranous, 
the margins somewhat hispid; peduncles 
divaricate, loosely maDy-flowered. S, 

mmUU/rum^ (p. J. IL.) stem assorgent 
•mootti: leaves generaUy by foursb Knear, 
acute, revulute: pedundes generally soli- 
tary, l-flowered. lOiai S» 

kit t p i d ti ^ lmm, stem procumbent pubesc en t 
mocm branched ; leave* by fours, lanceolate^ 

8. 




GAULTHE^IA. 10—1. (Briem.) CFroro 
O— Irtiir. a physician and naturalist.] 

*bem$, (spicy wintergreen, w. J. 
1^.) stem procumbent; brandies 
leaves obovate, acute at the base ; 
Bowers few, nodding. Berries red, oon- 
aieting in part of the permanent cabjrz ; a 

It tasted. 

wintergreen, w. M. 

1^.) etem ereepia^. l^ispid; leaves oval 

flowers solitary, aziUny, sub-ses- 

having but 8 stamens, short-beU- 



skaTion, (w. J. ^.) erect frotksose ; leaves 

l- 



sided, bracted; pedicels 2-bracted In the 
middle. 8, 

OAUHA. 8—1. (Omgrm.) 

bienfnM, (r-y. Att. f.) stem having leaves 
purplish, sessile, lanceolate, toothed ; flow- 
ers in terminal spikes. Banks of streams. 

OMgwHf&Ha, (w. Ju. H) leaves clus- 
tered, linear, repand, undulate; fruit ob- 
long, 4-angled. acute at each end. 3 f. 

fnoTlM. leaves lanceolate, entire, clothed 
with soft hafafSL 



OJBLSBllI'NUIf. 5-t. {Bigmemtm.) 

mmp e rvifi t iu , (v. March, 21.) stem twi- 
ning, smoodi, glabrous; leaves opposite, 
perennial, lanceolate, entire, dark green 
above, paler beneath ; petioles short 8, 
Nearly allied to Bignonia. 

GENISTA. 16-10. (Legmwtosm.) [Prom 
gmm^ a knes, on account of Its joints.] 
HncU/rta, (dyer's broom, y. Ju. 1^.) root 
creeping; stem sub-efect soffruticose; 
branches terete, striate, erect ; leaves lan- 
ceolate, smooth ; flowers b spiked racemes , 
legumes smooth. Hills. Introduced. Af- 
fords a ydlow dye. Ex. 

OENTIA'NA. »-t. {Ga»iinm.) (Prom Gm- 

tim$j kin; of nijria.] 

qwnqwJU/ra^ stem square, branched; 
leaves ovate lanceolate, sub clasping, acute, 
3-nerved ; flowers somewhat in fives, axil- 
lary and terminal; corolla sob-campanu- 
late, 5-cleft, segments lanceolate, macro 
nate; calyx very short Woods. Aug. 
Fkjwers small, pale blue. 

odiroieufcaj large ^wers. yellowisb- 
white, striped inside with blue and purple. 

crinita, (fringed gentian, b. Sept If.) 
stem terete i branches long, l-flowered; 
leaves lanceolate, acute; cordla 4-deft, 
divisions obovate, gash ciliate. 18 L 

iaponafria, (b. Oct 21.) leaves ovate^ 
lanceolate, acute, 3-nerved ; flowers whor^ 
capitate, sessile ; corolla ventricose. dosed, 
lO^left, interior segments unequally 3-defL 
as long as the exterior ones; segments of 
the calyx ovate, shorter dian the tube. 18 L 
Soap gentian. 

lu'Ua, (yellow gentian, y.) leaves broad- 
ovate, nerved ; corollas about 5^1eft, wheel- 
form, whoried. 

eate^*bati^ (Oc.) rough; leaves narrow- 
lanceolate ; segments of the calyx linear- 
lanceolate, twice as long as the tube ; co- 
rolla with the border erect the interior seg* 
ments short, 8-cleft, flmbriate. 8, 

OBEA'NIUM. 1«— 10. (OcshsM.) Vffomr^ 

rssM, a cnuie, because its pistil is long, uke 

a crane's bill.] 

mneuia'tum^ (crow-foot geranium, r. and 
b. J. 2/.) erect; piibescenoe reversed : stem 
dkshotomous; leaves opposite, 3-5 parted, 
gashed, upper ones sessile; aedunolee 
3-flowered; petals obovate. 1-3 1. 

Bangmttf^eum^ (bloody geranium, 2/.) pe> 
dende l-flowerod ; leaves 5-parted, 3<^e(^ 
orbkmlar; capsule bristly at the top. Ex. 

r^bmHaffmw^ (herb-r^rt, p. Sent 9.) 

leaves temate or quinata, pinnatind ; ye* 

dundes kmg, 8-flowered; calyx angular, 

hahry i carpels srmU, wrinkled , slam loog. 

iPlaatfetM 
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oppoaite, 5-lobed, crowded towud tibe top ; 
flower* Miiall, while, 8. 

cmapUo'tum, radical leavea renifana, 
deeply cleft ; flowera red. 8, 

pmnflum, (Miiall craoe's biH K M. Q-) 
leaves rab-reniform, 7-lobed ; lobes 3<dett { 
pedoooles idiort, S4lowered; petals emar- 
finale, scarcely longer than the awnless 
calyx; carpels keeled, pubescent ; seeds 
smooth. Probably synonooaoos with dia- 



disMe^htm, ^wood geraniom, r. Jo. Q.) 
leaTOB 4 parted ; lobes opposite, oetiolate, 
3-cIeft, linear; pedoncles sboit, 9-aowered ; 
petals emarginate, rather shorter than the 
awoed calyx; carpels haiiy, not ragoae; 
aeeds recicalate. 12 i. 

eohambimum, (long-stalked geraniom, C. 
M. 2i.) pednncles S-flowered. longer than 
die leaves ; leaves 5-parted ;^ lobes many- 
cleft, linear; petals emarginate, of the 
length of the awned calyx ; carpels ^- 



OERAR'DIA. IS-t. (Ser^pkmlmim.) iVnm 

Otrmrdt^ a wrttsr on ^anu in 1597.] 

iettm^</Ka, (p. An. Bept ^ .) very branch- 
ing; leaves linear, acate, soabroos ; pednn- 
flles axillary, longer than the flowen; teeth 
of the ealvx acnte. 6 10 L 

JUfwt^ (false foxglove, y. Jo. K.) pobes- 
cent ; stem nearly simple ; leaves sob-sea- 
aOe, lanceolate, entire, or toothed, lower 
onea sob-pinnati6d, gashed; flowers axil- 
laiy, opposite, sob-sessile. 9-3 f 

giavcot (oak-leaf foxglove, y. Jo. 11.) 
Mnooth; stem panicled; leaves petioled, 
ninnatifld, paler beneath, the upper ones 
Unoeolate ; flowers axillary, opposite, on 
pedicelsb 3-5 1 

pedteuWria^ (loosewort fox^iove,y.8ept 
i .) pubescent, bracfaiate-panicled ; leaves 
oolong, doably gash-verrate and pinnatifid ; 
flowers axillaiy, opposite, pedioellod; di- 
visions of the calyx leafy, gash-toothed. 
Var. peetiiuMfia, stem and branches densely 
pilose ; leaves ovate, pectinately sab-bipin- 
natifid. soft pabesoent ; calyx htrrate. 3 t 

purpt^refi, (p. An. fh.) stems with oppo- 
site branches ; leaves linear, slender ; flow- 
en axillary, opposite, sub sessile ; segments 
of the calyx subulate. 19-18 L 

opkyt'loj (p. Jq. 0-) "tern naked, nearly 
shni^e, with smaC deciduous, opponte. 
ovate scales ; corolla longer than tne ped- 
uncle. 3 1 8, 

fft9eieutafia, (p. 8. O,) alem rigid, erect, 
brandling near the summit ; leuTes oppo- 
site, and m threea, sometimes alternate, Un- 
ear, clustered, ▼err scabrous ; pednnolea 
much shorter than tne leavea. a» 



riva^ (purple avens, p. J. 11.) pubes- 
oent; stem simple; radical leU T es inter- 
ruptedly jnnnate. oanline ones 3-cleft ; flow- 
ers nodding ; petals as hmg as the calyx ; 
awns pluuKMe, nearly naked at die top» 
minotely uncinate. 10 L 

virgwia^nutm, (aveaa, w. Ju. If.) pubee- 
tent; radical and k»wer eauUne leaves ter- 

-% upper ones lanceolate; sllpaJesovateb 



■ub-enth«; 
than the oalyx ; awna hooked, naked, M 
die apex twisted, hairy. Var. tnleimm, 
haa die radwal leavea 3-kibed. or temale. 
9f. 

. ««ri/'<i«M,(apnghtaTenB,0.y. J. Zf.)hir 
sate ; leaves all interruptedly pinnate, the 
odd one largest; leafeta orate, loodied, 
stipules ([ashed ; dirisaoas of die calyx 2C 
liaear, short; flowera erect ; pe- 
tala roundiBh, kmger than the calyx; awn 
naked, booked. 9£ 

mt'Um. (w. Ju. U) pubescent; raifioal 
leaves pinnate, canline onea ternate. v»per 
onea simple, 3-deft; lower stipules gashed ; 
flowera erect; petals of the lenctli of the 
cahrx; awon booked, naked, hany at the 

tri/U/mm, (W. w. 2X-) ptkise ; 
pie, somewhat 3-flowerea; radic 
mterrapledlT piimate; leafela wedge-i>rm. 
gash-toothed; petals oblone, as long as dw 
calyx ; awns Very long, riooee. 8. 

epeem^emm, a q>lenaid plant, a native ol 
ChiU, with large orange-scarlet flowera. 

turUi^nmm, (y. M. 11) flowera erect ; 
hooked, naked; stem erect, 
hairy ; radical leaves pinnatifid in fives^ can- 
line ones nahn-ternate. upper ones ovate, 
lk>bed; sdpules large, sub-ofbicular. 13-18 




GILLrNlA. 11— S. (RsMMe.) 

ttn^vii^ia, (Indian physic, w. J. If.) 
leavea ternate; leafets lanceolate, 
stipi^es linear; flowera in 
panicles, larger medicinal. 
Ming mecno. 
^&mk^cm, (w. J. U) ndkal leaves pin- 
natifid, stem leaves ternate ; lealeta inciselj 
serrate; stipules foliaoeoua, ovate, inciselj 
toothed and rlasping ; flowen in loose, ter- 
minal panicles, large. Var. tacfM, haa ter- 
nate leavea, with leafisUgash^toothed. 3-3 £ 

GLAlFCnm. lt-1. (Ammtmm.) 



'tann, (horned poppy, j. Jn. 0.) 
glahroua; oanline leaves 
peduncfes 1-flowered; siliqne tnberbnlate 
and a little soahronsL 8. 

GLADKytUS. 3>i. (Mitm.) (DImtnutlTe 
oC ghHui, a sword, from the shape sf na 
leavea.1 

en$iform''u^ (p. r. b. Ju. IC*) loav ea eoai- 
figrm, glabrona, entire; flowera apiked, col- 
on varioao; rootbulbooa. 

GLAUX. »— I. (LyiseseMe ) (rromglsdhsa* 

saa-fraea.] 

wutrutfwiat (black aah-wort, r-w. 2i4 
leavea roundiah, entira. fledby; 
4-5 L ManBhea on die 



GLSCHOOiA. IS— 1. (IsWsf.) 1 

Am, sweet.] 

Mism'eea, (ground ivy, ipU'Oveigrouiid. 
b. and r. M. IQ leavea renifonn. crenate; 
alsm rooting. Var. eordata, leaves cordate. 

GLEDITSCB'OA. 9D-«. (Xrf^eswMM.) [Proni 

CItdilfc*. arofassor of botany at Frankfort.] 

triaeanrthm, (honey-locust, w. J. V.) 

thorA strong, cross branched ; a large tree^ 

with oval and oblong leavea piniiate; 1»' 

laige^ BOCoadi 
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mmauper^m^r, pods aMll, 1-Medad. Wm- 
•eriootiiit. 

OL7CIRRHFZA. 16—10. (LegumimtMm.) CPram 
ghJkf, iwAat, and rita^ root.] 

^£a'^^o, leganoe glabrons ; leaTe* pfauMte ; 
R>ot taberoQs, sweet Liqoorioe. Sx. 

kjndi/ia, (w. Jq. K.) leafeta obkmg, 
•CQte, nlk;r> vilkMe ; legames raoemed, o& 
long, hiapid. 3-5 fl 

ONAPHAXIUM. 17— t. (CmrfmUftrm,) rTrom 

jr^iyAahii, cotton.3 

margnrHae^um, (krgv-flowered Ufe-ereiv 
kflting, y. and w. Jo. 2/.) levrm linear, 
laaoeolate, gndnally nanowinff, ncnte; 
alem branching above; oorTOib iaaCifnate; 
ilowen pedioeUed; flowera with white, 
peaiir nyn, mad yellow diaka. 1-9 f 

pofyeepk'^alum, (aweetaoented life ever- 
laacing, yw. Jo. A.) leavea laaoe linear, 
•cole, gUbioaa above^ downv beneath ; I 
Btem paninlfid, downy ; ootyinba terminaL ! 
l-St 

plamtofrkireitm, (early life-everlasting, o. 
w. Ap. it.) ihoota procnmbent : atem sim- 
ple; radical leaves spatnlate, ovate, and 
obovate, nerved; corymb doae preaaed; 
Bowers diceoions ; inner scales of the calyx 
elongated, acodafa^ colored. 6-10 L 

omerieafntHm, \jw, J. Q.) herfoaoeons, 
erect, brandling ; leaves oborate-spatolate, 
pvbeaoent beneath ; flowera axillary and 
Ha i n hi a l , in glonierate spikes. 6-8 t 

»yhafiemm, (Jo. 2^.] stem erect, simple, 
downy ; flowers in a leafy spike. axiUMy 
and terminal; lenvea lanoe>linear, downy. 

ieem^ren»^ (negfeded life-everlaatfaig, y. 
To. 2^.) stem erect, much branched ; feavea 
Jfaaear-tanceolate, very acute, decorrent, 
fvfaite and woolly beneath, naked above ; 
Bo we r a hi dense, terminal, roondiflh olos- 
%t 

pmrpm^t t m rn^ (p. Jo. Oc. 1(.) herbaoeoaa ; 
erect, aimp4e ; leavea linear-spatalate, 
•omwrtoae beneath; flowers sessue, dos- 
lered, axillary, and terminaL 8-19 L 

mHrimt/tmm^ (marsh cudweed. An. A.) 
iBui nerbaceona. brandied, diffose, wooliy ; 
lenvea Unear-lanoeolate ; flowers in termi- 
nal crowded olosten^ which are ahorter 
Ibaa ^ leavea. 4-6 L 

nrsuM^'icicm, (oonnnon eadweed. An. 
O^l stem herbaoBOQs, erect, proliferous 
•t die summit; leavea lanceolate, acute, 
donraj; flowera capitate in the axils of the 
b>Biicne% and terminaL 6*8 L * 

dit/iea, (w. M. H.) stokmiferoos, creep- 
ins ; leaves tomen tn se beneath diiefly, rad- 
leatl ones spatolate, obscarely S-nerved at 
the baae, caoline ones lance-linear; stem 
fliniple; flowers corymbose, capitate, dice- 



b—X. iAmarmtU.) rProm 
tiie samania of PHny, tha nataralist.] 
gloMta^ (€!P^ anuuranth. baohekir's bnt- 
ton, r. An. (to*) "^^ib erect; leavea lance 
ornie; heeds solitary; pedandea 9-leaved. 



OOMPHRBl«A. 



obH^fu, {(tim choak-dog, p. J. It-) stem 
dirabii^, hslry; leaven ovHtecordate, vil- 
lose. acnte ; corymbs axillary ; aegments of 
the corolla ovate, acnminate, obliqae^ revo- 
lote ; calyx smalL 4-5 1 

kiertuftut^ (p. Ja. H) slam twining f 
younger brandiea very hairy ; leaves cor- 
date-oval, acnminate, pabeaoent on both 
sidea ; aegments of the corolla linear-oblong; 
foUiclea oolong, mnricate ; nmbela3-4 flow- 
ered. 3-4 f. 

mufcrofkyrhu^ (y. Ja.) leavea broad, cor- 
date, with the ainos closed ; abruptly acu* 
minate; follicles mnricate; lobes of the 
crown divided. 8. 

pro0t*miu8t (p.) stem prostrate, herbn- 
oeous; leaves reniform cordate, acute, to- 
metitoMe underneath. 613 i. 8. 

wtridt^'ruM, {a.) smooth, twining ; leavea 
snb-renUbrmooraate. auricled at tbe base, 
acnminate. somewhat long peduneled ; di- 
visions of the oorolia oblong-linear, oblique t 
obtuse felUdes ribbed. 8. 

OOODYB'RA. 18-1. (Ortkidtm.) (John 

Ooodyer.] 

pubex'^cenMp (rattlesnake leaC sorophula 
weed. V. w. Ju. 2^.) leaves radk»d, ovate, 
petioled. veins colored, reticulate; acape 
aheathed; scape and flower pubea> 
cent; lip ovate^ acuminate; petals ovate. 
10-15 i 

r^pcHM, (w. Ju. 2X.) radical leaves ovate, 
petioled. reticulate ; acape sheathed ; scime 
and flowers pub^cent ; flowera one-nded ; 
Hp and petals lanceolate. 8 i 

GORDCyNIA. 15— It. (Mahmetm.) [In honor 

of James Gordon.] 

2(maii^<4tfs, (w. Ju. ^ .) leaves lance-ob- 
long, shining, glabrous; flowers long, 
pedoncled ; capsules conical, acuminate. 
Eversreen. 8. 

puSe»"een$, flowers large, white, widi 
gold-oolored stamena Shrub. 5-6 £ 8, 



OON0LCKBU8. 18—5. (ilpscfiMo.) (Prom 
aagla. Mm, a pod.] 



GOSSTPaUM. 15-lf. (Jfslssw.) CFrom 

an Egyptian word. g»tHpimm.1 

kerbactfum, (cotton, Au. ^.) leavea 5- 
lobed, mucronate, one gland beneath ; stem 
herbaceous, smooth. 5 f Ex. 

GRATICVLA. fl— I. {Serwvhmtmrim.) (Dtmln- 

ntive of rratim, so callea on account of its 

Bopposedsdmirabls qualities.] 

vtrgin*fie«M^ (creeping hedge-hyssop, w. 
and y. 11,) stem pubMcent, assurgent, te- 
rete; leavea smooth, lanceolate, sparii^ly 
deutate, serrate, alternate, and ccmnate at 
the base; leafets of the calyx equal ; sterile 
filaments none. 6 8 i. 

emr^n, flowers bright yellow, on axlllaiy 
pedundea; stem 4-ajDgled, rooting at the 
oase. 

caroltm"efui», (w. Ju. 2f .) stem smooth, 
somewhat brandied. procumbent at the 
baae, 4-rided above, terete bdow; leaves 
•esidle, lanoeoblong. obtusish, dentate, 3- 
nerved; peduncles pubescent, short; dl- 
visfens or the calyx lanoe-linear. equal, 
entire ; bracts broader, expanding ; corolla 
pubeacent within; sterife filamenta none; 
capsule globose. 



QTMHOCLADUa^-HAMAiniLia 




bracU twice ■» }oag m the flmwei^ Inf 
Uke.ipreftdin|r; roote pelmate. 6-10 L ^ 

imaerophyrla, (g-y. J. 21.) Up linreelHiiy 
entire, ecqminefe ; iq>or Icmger dian lim 
germ, aerrate^ nemi^ iCrugfat; vpper pettk 
ovate, ecate ; acmpe with S brou-ofel mk' 
erect leaves at the baae. 1 1 

quin'*ques^ta, (w.) lip 3-pafted; lateral 
■egmeDtaaetaoeoiia; inner p^alaS-Daited; 
lower aegnwat ■etaceonifc oear^ aalQQg aa 
the outer petal ; apor twice •• long aa tba 
germ; learea la uo e o f a l; bt«cta aoHii* 
naie. %t 

tni^grm. {j. J«. U) Hp oblong. mi6i% 
longer than ^ inner petala; «p«r kM 
than the germ, acote at the pohA; a 
leafy ; bracta aborter than the Oo wei a 

funeeM^eenM^lp-y, Jo. 21.) ¥m ovale 
at the baae; petala apreaduig; apor 
late, of the length oi the g«n 
longer than the nowem 

htrbit/la, (y. J. U) Hp obkmg. obCiM^ 



toe 

mrnaf^pOmfita, (water bedgeJiymop, w- 
h. Jo. iX.) aab-erect, very aoiuoth ; atem 4- 
aided; leavea oblong oval, aparingly den- 
ticalate, aborter than the flowera; calyx 
withoot bracta. anbuiate, pnbeaoent ; ooral 
■nooCh within t diviaiona generally obtoae. 
Mi 

(J. y. H') enct, terete, 
leavea nairow, lanceolate, | 
eoQnaie.oppoaiie. toothed at the apex; ped- 
nnelea longer than the leavea; aegnoMMita 
•f the oalyx liaear-laneeolale, move than 
hair aa hmg aa the tnbo of the oorol; faraeta 
laaiger than the calyx; whole plant viadd- 
pnbeacent 4-6 i 

Jhridt^ma, (v. Mar. Q.) glabco«% erect; 
laiavea lanoeolate. obaoletehr denticulate, 
•cntiah; pedoncle longer tlian the leaf; 
lew er a la^giah, diviaiona emarginate. 9 L 

Waoi/aa. (w*p. An. !(.) alem aaaorgent, 
iHaoidjin b ea c e n t, aatMerece : leavea amoodi, 
aeaaiki, lanoeolate, acatialk. dentate, 9- 
nerved ; pedondea long ; d i viaiona of tfie 

ealyx equal lance-linear; bracta broader, toothed at the baae ; palabe 1-loo^ed; 
expanding, aborter than the calyx; corolla fililbrm,aborterthantt>egerm; ~ 
pubeaoent within ; aterile fflamenta two ; . er thftn the flowera. 1 € 
eapaulea ovate, aa long aa the calyx. I grand{fU/ra, (p. J.) Up dependent, twice 

pili/ta, (w. Ju. 9.) erect, branching, very ' aa k>ng aa ^ petaJa, 3^>arted ; di f i aiena 
baiiiy; atem 4-aidea; leavea aeaaile. oval, wedge^brm, fringed; middle one largeat, 
dentate ; flowera aob pednncled ; diviaiona with eonnivent fimbria ; lateral petala fim- 
of the calyx unequal; two intermediate 
onea amalt, aetaceona ; ooroUa aroooth with- 
hi ; aterile filameota 8, very minute. 1-9 1 

GYMNOCLA'DUS. «0— 10. (Lynwiaox) 

eatuidbi'^m, jcofibe-tree, w. J. ^.) leavea 
bipinoate; leafetaoval. acuminate, pubea- 
cent ; flowera in raoemea. 

OYMNOSTY'LES. 17-4. (C«rysi*ifcr».) 

CFroaa 1;— nakad, and Umio$^ aiyle.] 

tUtcmrf^erm, (M. If.) berbaceoua, procum- 
bent, creeping, gUbrooa; leavea pinnarifid ; 
flowers acMaile at the root 
OTNANDROP^SIS. ft-l. (Cmpfmridta.) 

ftmiapkfft'la, (w. Ju. 9.) amooth ; leavea 
qumate and temate : lea tela entire, aub-aer- 
ralate ; alamena inserted on the pedioti of 
the genn. 9 C 
GYRCMIA. Sae MkdBo'ta. 

GTROPHORA. tl-5. (Atgm) [Prom gy 

rw*f a circl«, sod tpkero, ■|>her1cal.] 

peHHtylvi/nica, froud tawny olive, un- 
der aide rough f<rauulnte ; receptacle mar- 
ginated. On rocka and monutaina. 

HABRNaHU. 18— I. (OrcMdM*.) [From 

kmbmmt a ibonf .] 

p$yco'du, (g'W. Ju. If.) lip 3-parted; 
•egmenta finely divided; petola obtuse; 
bora fiUfiorm, clavate, asoeiading. longer 
than the germ. 

eiik^ru, (orohia, y. Ju. 2/.) Hp lanoe-bb- 
long, pinnate-ciliate. twice aa u>ng aa the 
petala ; ^ur longer than the germ. 1-2 t 

iHtdi/ta, (miA orchia, w. or g. J. 2^.) 
iq>ur aborter than the germ ; lip entire, lin- 
ear, with the baae dilated, oi toe length of 
tbeapur; braotaof the length of the flower; 
alem leafy; in the mountain wooda the 
flowera are green* In the meadowa white. 
1-4 £ 

braeUafta, (ve^table aatyr,g-w. M. 2f.) , ^ ^ 

' ^ linear, em a rginat e , obaoletefy 3-tootheda [ beneath ; diviaiona of the caljx oblong. 



briate ; apur aaoending, clavate. 
the germ ; leavea oval -oblong. 9 £ 

tncfso, (wp. Jo. U) Bp Siwited: di- 
visions vfredge-form, gaab-toothed. middle 
one emarginate; lateral petala obtoae, aab* 
dentate ; apur aobolale, aacendiag, of the 
length of toe germ. 9-4 t 

fi*9a, (p. Ju. 2X.) Up 3-perted 
wedgefiNin, toothed; intermediaie 
lobed; apur filiform, clavate» 
longer thanrthe germ. 

f<pnw, (yg. An. !(.) Up S^mted ; late- 
ral aegment aetaoeoua ; inner petals 9-part> 
ed; lower aegment 
longer than the enter 
aa the germ; leavea 
bracu acute. 8. See Orchis. 
BALrSIA. 15—19. (JfaiMKMe.) 

tetrapU^ra, (anow-drop tree, w. Ap. ^4 
leavea lanoe-oval acuminate, — •— 
ooroUa 4-cleft ; fruit 4-wiaged. 

dipt^ra^ (w. Ap. ^.) leaves 
and ovate, acuminate, serrulate ; peCala4; 
flowers octandroos ; fivit oompreasBd, widk 
two lar^ wings. 8. 

pcnrvifU/rOf (T^.) frirft 
somewhat 4-winged, davate, 
era smalL 8. 
HALTMEliriA. 91-4. {AlgmA 

palau/tOf frond flat, aub-palsaatej divia- 
ions oblong, sub-simple ; color reddish pvr- 
ple ; substance at Aral thin and nemhrann- 
oeous, at lenath passing into a soft laathery 
snbstanea. In toe aea. 
HAMAMBXIS. 4—9. i Bt H tr id u .) 

virgit^iea, (witch haael. y. Oct. ^.) 
leaves obovate, acute, toodted, cordata, 
with a smaU dnus. Var. parvifi/Ua^ leavea 
oblong-ovate, upper part undulate, csoarse 
crenate, pubescent, and aiMnewbat btraotfe 
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in the foU tnd perfects the frait 
^m next sammer. 5-15 £ 



BAMlLTCyNIA. SO-S. (TJiMmekm.) 

ole^ra, ipTl'ikuif g-y. J. 7.) pnbetoent; 
leaTea obkmg, endie, acBounate : flowers 
ia terminal rtoenies, amwSL Whole pUut 
oOy. 

HEDEOHfA. IS— 1. (iAkitim.) 

fmkgio^dtt, (peaBjroyal, b. J. A.) pa- 
besceat ; leaves oUoog, serrate ; peaancles 
•xilaiy. whorled. 9-9 I 

ki$pfdat (Jo. Q.) branchiiif, pubescent; 
leaves lioear, aeatuh at both enda. reiy en- 
tire, yeined. revolate at the margin ; whorls 
many-flowered ; calyx strigose. 3*6 L 8. 

braetet/lot pobesoent ; stem nmple, slen- 
der ; leaves linear, sob-lanoeolate, acnte at 
ettch end, entire; nedioeLi 3-5-flowered^ 
tvacts setaceoa& 0. 



BEOE'RA. 5->i. (Ci^n/WM.) [Prom 

a kid.] 

Wlix, (English ivy, g-w. 8. ^.) leaves 3- 
5>1obed; floni ones ovate; nmbel erect 
Evergreen. Ex. 
BBOYOTIS. 4—1. (JUtkimeem.) 

gUmnftrc^ta^ (w. ^. M. Q4 ^^^ procnm- 
bent; leaves opposite, lanceolate, attenaate 
at the base, pnoesoent ; flowers in dosters, 
forming whoris. 

lamceolt^ta^ glabroQs; stem erect. 4-sided, 
angles somewhat winged; leaves sessile, 
Innceolate, acate ; sdpnles lanceolate, mem- 
brmnaoeoQS; conrmbs trichotomoas, termi- 
ami; corol fiunel-fbrm, with exsert anthers. 

HSDYSA'RUM. 16—10. {Ugmmkn69m.) [Prom 

•Am» sweet, s r wws, srasU.] 

pmmieul i / tmmt (p. Jo- 2^.) erect; leaves 
tomate, la»ee-li»ear, sBMoihish, vevolote 
at the margin; sdpmles sabnlate; panicle 
terminal ; loroent hispid ; Joiols somewhat 
triangvlar. S-3 L' 

tintftum, (p. Jo. 2^.) sdfliy erect. gUb- 
roos^ ample; leaves temate, sah-linear, 
net-veinea : stipoles subulate ; racemes ax- 
mary and tenniad ; loments about 3-joint- 
ad ; joints temate-trianiralar, hispid. 2 3 t 

nrndi^rum^ (p. Jo. H.) leaves temate, 
bioad-oval, acaminate. sob-glaacoas be- 
neath; scape panicled, glabroos, radical, 
taller than the stem ; joints of the loment 
•oond-triaogolar. 1-9 C 

viridiJU/ntw^ (g. and p. An. 2/.) stem 
•reet, branched, scalNvas; leaves terpate, 
Ofvate, obtuse, soabroos above, vinose, and 
Terj soft beneath ; panicle terminal, very 
long, naked ; Joints of the loment triaugn- 
In*. 3t 

fvtuud^d/Uum^ (p. An. 2X-) atem proe- 
trate, hairy ; leaves temate ; Joints or the 
loment sab rhombotdal. 9-4 t 

acumina^ium, (p. Ja. 21.) erect simple, 
pobesoent; leaves temate. ovate, conspica- 
oosly acaminate, a litde hairv ; panicle ter- 
minal, on a very long, naked pedonele; 
Joints of the loment roondiah. 1-2 f. 

eaHodgnfae^ (bosh trefoil, r. Ju. 2^.) erect, 
■Boothish; leaves temate, lance oblong; 
«ipales filiiorai ; flowers raoemed ; bracts 
lanoe-ovate. acomiiiate, ciliate -, Joints of the 
loment obtusely triangled, hispid. 3 C 

toret^ie, leavaa pinnatflb leafets oblong- 



ovate, hairy ; stipoles sheathing, sabolate ; 
racemes on long pedanoles ; loments with 
smooth, rouadish Joints. (p.Jii.2X*l Moan- 
taina 

obiu*$vm, (p. and g. Au. 2/.) erect, slen- 
der, sub pubescent; leaves temate, ovate, 
obtose. sub-cordate at the base; stipulm 
sabulate; panicle terminal; Joints or the 
loment saD-orbicolate, reticnlate, hispid. 
1-2 £ 

linea'lum, [H) stem creeping, striped 
with green ; leaves temate, roundish, sub- 
sessile ; racemes long, wMi small scattered 
flowers ; Joints of the loment lentioular. 
8. See Dcsmo'diuh. 

HELE'NIUM. 17—9. (CoiymHftrm.) CPro'n 
ffeiens, wife of Menalaus, Iclnf of Sparta.] 
auimmnnfle. (false son-flower, y. Au: 2^.) 

leaves lanceolate, aenate, sab-decurrent ; 

stem corymbed above ; disk florets 5-cleft ; 

rays flst, reflexed. Var. pube^eeiuMvfm 

pubescent 3-5 1 

HELIAN'THEMUM. See Cis^TUs. 

HE'LlAN'n*HUS. 17-S. (CorymMftrm.) 
CProm eHos, the sun, osfAM, flower, on ac- 
count of its broad srellow disk and rajrs ; and 
not,as.isoAen supposed, from its taming 
with the San, which is sot the faei wtth 
respect to this flower.] 
ang%ii$t^(/Uuif (y. and p. 0^ H-) stem 
slender, sii^Kly scabrous; leaves narroW" 
lanceolate, revolate at the marg^ sci^ 
brous, entire, glaoooaa beneath ; scales (^ 
the calyx lance-linear, olUate, expanding ; 
chafl'3-toothed. 3-5 £ 

mot'lis, (y. Jo. H.) stem smooth below, 
scabioos above ; leaves lance-ovate, acate, 
serrate, soabroos above^ pobesoent and 
hoary beneath ; flowers few, temiinaL 3-6 £ 
pame{/U/ruM, (y.) leaves lanoe4iBear, aca- 
minate. serrate, ffnooUdsh; slam naked, 
trichotomoas, .few-flowered; calyx ekM»> 
imbricate; divisions ovate. 4-5 £ 8. 

tntekeUf&lhu, (^. An. H..) leaves OTai»> 
lanceolate, opposite acuminate, setrate^ 
triply-nerved, very scabrous on both aides $ 
scales of the calyx lanoe-lineai; dliatei 
outer ones longest 3-4 £ 

decapeUfhu, (y. Sept H.) leaves ovate, 
acaminate, reaaolely serratj, 3-nerved, sea* 
brous t soaleeof the oalyx lanceolate, sob> 
equal, sub-ciliate ; rays 10 or 19. Floweis 
in Isrge terminal paoidea 

gigan^ieus, (y. Sept 2j.) leaves alter* 
nate, lanceolate, serrate, scabroua, paler 
beneath, nearly seanle, ciliate at the base i 
scales of the calyx lanceolate, ciliate; 
flowers in a loose, terminal panicle; rays 
12-14. not large. 5-6 £ 

airtfru'bent, hispid, stem naked toward 
the summit, loosely paniculate ; leaves op- 
posite, spatolate, oblong-ovate, crenate. 3- 
nerved, scabroas on the upper side ; scales 
of the calyx ovate-lanceolate, as long ae 
the disk ; rays yellow ; disk dark purple. 

eorom^rium, French honeysuckle, a nap 
tlve of Italy. 4£ Flowers scarlet Ex. 
tuber&9U9, (Jerasalem artichoke, y. 8. 
2|.) leaves 3-aerved, scabroos; lower onea 
heart-ovate, upper onea ovate, acuminate ; 
petioles eittate; root toberoaa Natoral- 
ked. 4-SL 
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muf'mtutt (common ran flower, y. and w. 
J*. 21,) Ie«Tea all cordate, 3 nenred ; ped- 
VBolea tfiickening upward; flowers nod- 
ding. tf-lO t MatnralUed. 

fmhe^eent, (r. An. H.) boary-pnbeicent ; 
TiDoM ; leavea WMOe. beart-ovate. 



_ — ^__ ■ — »- — — — ,___. 

ftlarphig S-aenred, crenvlate* Tery soft; 
MalM of tibe iiiToliiore lanrenlate, TiDoae. 
%9t 8, 
Umgifi/Uiu, (t. a H) Teiy glabroos; 
' bnuichea few-flowered at 



panided , 

the MuniBit ; leaves Mib^seeBDe, rtry long 
lanceolate, S-nerred, very entire; lower 
ooea seirale ; lealea of the inToIocre ovate, 
•cote i outer onea linear, diTarkate. 4-7 1 
S, 

ioimtnUfmu, (7. 8. 2/.) sten rongli ; leaves 
laaee-OTate, tapering to the summit, acute, 
•emilate. aeabnms above, tomeotose be- 
neath, generally ahemaie; scales of the 
involQcre leafy, aqoarrose-lanoeolate; chaff 
SHsleft. 4-6 £ 8, 

BBUOP^IS. 17-t. {Cmymkiftrm,} [Prom 
«JiM, the son, tftiM, SMisarinf like.] 
Wvu, (ox-eye, Jo. 2/.) stem glabrons ; 

leaves opposite, ovate, sefrate, 3<4ierved, 

■nooch. 3^£ 
•e^ihra, (W.) leaves rimrtly petloled, 

ovate, S-nerred, deeply serrate, apex very 

entire, both aides seabrons ; involaae pn- 



/o'vo, (yellow day-lily. y. J«- If.) Vawei 
broad linear, keeled; P^^ds flax, aL^e; 
nerves of the petals midivided. Ex. 

fnfva, leavea very kmg. finear. cariatte ; 
thTiee inner petals obtoae. andnlale; nerrei 
of the enter petals branching; ftorwers laife, 

I fhtvons ; scape 3-4 £ Introdnced. Tawaj 

, day^-KIy. 

I ^apom^iea, (vr. An.) leavee eerdale; sea- 

^ amiaie ; coral fannel-shaped. Japan. 

HEMUN'THTJS. 1-1. (S a^p km lm r U. ) 

micran''lla, (w. An. 0-) l«&v«a oppo- 
site, crowded. sessOe, obscorely 3-nerved, 
^abroos ; snccnlent stem creeping* ficboto- 
moos; flowers axillary, sofataiy, 
BaalU of rivers. 



BEUOTROnUM. 5—1. (Jhrmgiitm.) [From 
Mot, the son, Ctmw, tnminf ; a name fivsn 
by DIoscorldes, beiesuts, as he says, the 
iowsr tarns wtth the sen.} 
mfdiemm^ (tomsole, b. Jo. ^^ leavea 
beart-ovate, acute, roughish; spikes soli- 
tary; fruit bifid. 8.111 8 

emrm umri^ e um t (y. w. J. ffi.) leavea lanoe- 
aarrow-lanoeolate^ soocomit, glabroos, 
without vefaia;Bpikeaooq}ngate. 6-11 L 8. 
sni o pg^ n m , (w. 9.) leaves ovate, very 
entira, t o me n t o se, rugose spikes ooi^jiogate. 
bodonnia 8 




HBLLBB(yRU8. 11-11. (Kmmmcmimetm.) 

[From sIMb, destructive of Ufe, Aprs, food, 

from its poisonous qaaltttes.] 

ftfUikM, (hellebore,) stem many-flowered. 

iMiy t leaves pedate, remotely serrate, 00- 

riaeeona ; ooroila somewhat converging. 

BBUyNUS. 6— t. ihmd^ 

amgusHMia, (J. 2*.) scape leafy; leavea 
nnear, subulate ; raceme simple, tenninal ; 
capsules oblong, covering at the summit ; 
aeedsHnear. l£ ^ 

laitf(/iia,{p\k M. 2/.) soalea leafless; spike 
ovate, crowded ; bracti linear-lanceolate ; 
leavea lanceolate, mncronate, nerved. 

dia^cia, scape leafy; leaves lanceolate, 
broader near the root; racemes dioBclous, 
spiked ; pedlods veiy short, without bracts ; 
■egments of the perianth linear ; stamens 
exserted; flowers white, in a terminal, 
q>iked raceme. Uniconi planL Biasing 
star. 1£ *^^ ^ 

dvfbia, leaves venr long and narrow, 
grass-like; scape naked; spike slender; 
oowon small, sessOe. 8-3 £ iST. 

HKMSROCAL^US. *-|. (Atfkpdtk.) [From , 
JJ*r», day.and JU0M, beauty, bsautjof the 



HEPAT'iCA. 11-11. (It— ffsinai ) [Frarn 

fmr, the liver ; probably from the belief tbrt 

It was of use in comi^aiBts of this or;an.] 

aeuHfoba, or triloba, (heart liveries! w. 

and p. Ap. 21.) leaves cordate, 3-5 lobed ; 

febes entne, acute; leaves of die oalvx 

acute. Grows in woods, ptefeitln p me 

nmh side of hiUs and moontaina. 5 1. 

aewTftca'aa. (kidney Uhrerleat w. and n. 
Ap. 2X-) leaves heait-renifarm, S-kbed; 
leioes entire, round-obtuse ; leaves of the 
calyx obtuse. Grows chieflr in 
pr e fe rr in g tibe south side of hdla and 
tains. 5L 

HERACXEITIf. 9-1. (CMdKfcrw.) [Naasd 

either from Hsrcales, or the city of Bsradsa, 

near which it grew.] 

lam^tmm, (oow-piranip, w. Jo. 21.) kstvcs 
i teraate; petk4ed,tomentoae be n e a th ; leafeei 
I round-cordate, k>bed ; partial iavolncres 5-6 
leaved; fruit orbicular. One of our tasgeil 
umbeD^erons planto. wifli awhitow woolly 
aapecL Flowers whitB. in veiy larger tcr> 
*"""" umbeliL Poisonous 

nondyli^um, leaves pinnale; leafeti 1^ 
oblobg. 8. 

HBRPESmS. IS— 1. (Scrs|>>slsrie.) [F^om 

•irps, creepinf .] 

eumeifi/Ua, (b. Au. 2f.) very i 
leaves opposite, cuneate-obovate ; 
desaalooi^ as the leavea; corolla 5-cleft; 
stem creepm^^. 

rotundijfc^ka, (b. Au.) finely pubescent; 
leavea oval, roundish, many-nerved : ped- 
undea opposite, as long as die leaves; co> 
roDa4-d(eft. 8, 

ampUxietnfU*, (Au.) stem woolly; leavea 
cordate, clasping, entire, obtuse ; pedundtie 
shorter than .the leavea ; corolla 4 deft. 8 

HB8TERIS. 14—1. (Ctvc^crw.) [From 

SMMTM, evenine.] 

ptmnai^da^ (p. J- ^ •) lower leaves ly- 
rate, pinnatifid ; upper ernes lanceolate, un- 
equal!^ serrate ; borders of the petds dbth 
vat^ entire; pedicd becomee longer dtan 
the calyx ; stem smooth. 1 £ 

muUrona^lit, (dame's violet, sweet rocket, 
p-w.) pedicels of the length of the calyx ; 
petatt obovate; leavea ovate lanoeo u iie. 
toothed. Ex. 

pygma^a, (p> 0-) leaves lanoe-linear, at- 
tenuate at the base, entire, or dentate ; pu- 
bescence 8-parted, apprised ; siliqucv na> 
merous, erect compressed, pubescent . i«c» 



HSTBEANTHERA— UISRACIUlf. 



Ill 



(It.) lecTM 0p«takite» flodij ; 
pabescenoe S-partedt apprewed; liHqaes 
spreading (when young) ; alem rery wort, 
CTBCt, nn^le. 

tri/'Hs, (jdlow rocket, ^ .) ileBi Id^pid ; 
br«iiclies spreading. Ex. 

HSTERANTHB'RA. S— ll (ITmreiML) (Prora 
•<crM, other or dtCertnt, and mmt, anther, 
bocaose the anthon art of differant aises in 
tlM sane llower.l 
remifof^mtB, (Jo. Ang. w. 11,) leayea or* 

bicalar, reniform; apelha oUoag, aonmi- 

ante,3*5 flowered. 

HBUCHBHU. ft-t. (Smg^rwrnm.) CHenchec} 

a merie ti ^ na, (alam-ioot, r. Jo. 21 ») riaddty- 

imbeaoent; acape and leavea aomewhat 



(marah mallowa, w-p. An. 
2^.) leavea tomentoae beneath; petiolea 
bearing the pedondea; calyx tomentoae. 
Swampa. Floweri large, white, with a 
purple centre. 

rrand^rut, leavea laige, ooriaoeoo^ 
Slobed. tomentoee on both aidea, boaiy be- 
neath; flowen large, red. 5.7 £ 8. Ex 
taea'ntM, (y-w. 8. 2/.) leavea ovate, aon 
ndnate, obtoaely aenrate, hoanr-tomentoae 
on both aidea; pednnclea axillary; calyx 
tom ent oa e , nearly eqoaL 

eoce%n"m9, (r. An. 2/.) very glabroaa; 
leavea pahnate-S-parted ; divuiona lance- 
linear, acnminate^ fenoialy aerrate at the 

,_•,., , , apex ; capaole ovate, giabrona. 4-8 f. 8, 

^ .^l^^'^J^f^ "^ ^ P**^ *«i'Aer,(y. and p. Ai. 2X.) •tern icabmaa ; 
cent petiolea; flowera ma k»e^ter^ i^wer lea^ coi^ angled, upper onea 

'Tf*'^* "^T^-J^S^* T^ *?& pabnate,3-5lobed; lobeavregnlar, dentate, 

•'?"*'«'??^^*'***'''^ aa long aa the angled; calyx veiThiapid,S^ilongM 

•"^^ J^ *• ^ 1^ . , • tl» bracts auk 

sMoarenM, dna^-pabeacent ; oa^ large. 



beta-form ; atamena acarce|y exaerted ; flow< 
en large, red and yellow. 

kuf'jndn, (p. J. U') U^»id, aoabnraa; 
■eape, petioleii and leavea, glabiooa be- 
aerai; leavea hifpid-ptUoae above, aeote- 
lobed, toothed; teeth veiy diort, Mib-retoae, 
maoronate ; nediinclea of tbe panicle fisw- 
flowered; calyx ■hortiah. aob-acnte ; petala 
apatolale, aa long aa the oalyx; 



(w. J. U) 



at tbe 



the bracts. ~3£ 8, 

earoHnf'iafmu, (p. An. 2X.) leavea eotdate, 
ovate, acnminate, aerrate, emooth on botb 
aidea, sometimea aab-3-lobed ; seeda hiapid. 
i^t 8. 

mmmVmm, (African bibiacoa, y-p. 9.) 8 £ 

HIERA'CIUM. 17-1. (dekcneem,) [From 
kurmXf a hawk.] 

marianfum, (O. y. Ju. 2/.) atem erec^ 
viUoae ; leavea oval obovate, strigose, villoee 
on the keel, lower onea aob-dentate ; ped- 
ondea and involucre downy. 1-2 £ 



baae; acape at ^baae, and petioleepiloae; rKactao'/iifa, hirsote; leavea radical, oval- 
leavea glalbnwa above, piUoae at the nervea oblong, randnate ; ecape few-flowered, an- 
beneath, acolely lobeo, dliate, dentate ; gnlar ; involocre glandolarpikMe. 1 £ 8, 
'-'*- aeole, mocronate; calyx short, vil- grant/vii, (v. Jo. 21.) scape leafy, naked 
petals linear, twice aa long aa the above, ooiymb-panicled ; calyx and pedon- 
; stamm sejcsert . cles glandalar-pilose ; radical leavea obo- 

aeertfi^lm, {21.) petiolea hirsate; leaves vate and lanceolate. ciliate,veiy pnbeacent 
■noodi, glaooooa hwieath. acntely 5-lobed, Var. mfJieoti'le.Btem about l-feirred ; ptta- 
«neqnally toodied ; teeth mucronate ; acape ide somewhat fiMtigiaie. 9-8 £ 
amooth ; panicle elongated, lax-flowered; panicuk^tum, (y. Ju. 2^.) somewhat gla- 
petala short; staoaens exsert brous: stem erect, leafy, panicled, white- 

HIBIS^CUS. 15—11. (Mmhmetm,) (Prom Am, woolly bdow; pedicela capillwy ; leavea 

the stork, which ksaid to ba fond of It.] , lanceolate, naked, toothed, membranaoeoua. 
nlsnif'eeMa, (pboBnioean mallows, r. Ju. 3-4 £ 
2X0 leavea ovate, acuminate, aerrate, and feueicmla^tum, somewhat giabroua; stem 
crenate, lower onea 3-cuapidate; pedundea ereet, leafy, aimple, glabrvnia; leavea sea- 
Jointed ; aeeda woolly, e-d £ Ex. aile, oblong, acute, anarply toothed ; teeth 

wtitiU/ria, (w-r. An. 2^.) very giabroua ; elongated ; branchea of tlw panwle divari- 
leavea 3-lobea. hastate, acuminate, serrate; cate, short; pedicels pubescent, somewhat 
corolla tubular, campannlate; capsule ovate, fradded. 
acuminate, gl^roua ; seeds silky* 3-4 £ | fMcrcpkffhtm, (y. 21.) rerj tall ; atem 

vtrgin^iens, (swea^weed, r. Au. 21.) erect, leafy, hispid, ankate ; leaves cordate, , 
downy, rough ; leavea acuminate, uneonally balf-daqpmg, ovate-obkmg, remotely coarse* ' 
toothed, lower ones cordate, undivided, up- toothed, neariy naked ; nerves and veiiM 
per onea cordate oblong, 3-lobed ; pedAn>- pubescent beneath ; pankile divaricate-co- 
dea axillary, and in terminal raoemea; rymbed; pedundea elongated, naked, gla- 
flowers noddiug ; pistib nodding. 9-4 £ moua ; calyx glabroaa. 

Tr^iaeug, (anbea frutex, w. and p. Au. vent/mm, (vein-leaf bawkweed. y. Ju. 
leavea wedge-ovate, Slobed, toothed ; If.) scape naked, corvmb-panided, gla- 
outer calyx about 8-leaved. of the length of broua ; leaves lance obovate, with Uiin 
tbe inner. 5-10 £ Ex. hairs above, and naked beneath, margin 

eBcu/eitftuM, {okra, y. Ju. Q.) leavea heart- ciliate, glandular toothed, veina colored t 
5-lobed, obtuaish, toodied ; petiole longer caljrx glabrons. 1-2 £ 
Iban tbe flower ; cater calyx iux>at 5 leaved* aunMti'aeum, (orange bawkweed. y. 2^.) 
eadaooufl, bursting lengtliwiae. 3-5 £ Ex acape leafy, hi^id;floweni corymbed;ped- 

trif/numt (beautiful ketmia, flower of an aiicleii glomerate; leavea oblong, acutistv 
boor, Q.) flowers ycllowi«h-white, with the pUose-bispid. £x * 

lower put purpks ; calyx intiated ; leaves knt'mU, (y. Au. 21) stem erect, sob-vtt* 
lootbeo. Ex. lose ; leaves sessile, laooeolala, aoomiuala 



lis 



RIPPOPUJK— HTORANGKA 



iliftrpljr mnd dinrfeately tootked : pftnicle 
mb-oorymboM ; pedioel* down j. 9 f. 

BIPPOTRJC. S0>8. i^emgni.) [From ippM, 

a boTM, i>4f«, to d«iitmy.) 

c»fUMieii''tu. (wa bockiliorD, M. ^ .) leaTet 
orate, nearly mbooUi above, argeuteoa be- 
neath. 6-6 r. 

m-geti^tea, both aidea of the leavea eor- 
ered wkb diver aoalea. lS-16 1 

BIPPIPRIS. I— I. (Nmidu,) lTrom4ppot,9. 

bora*, Mr«. tail.] 

vulgt^rtM, (mare'a-tafl, y-g. M. 2/.) leaves 
linear, and laaee-Unear, ▼eiticillaie. 

memU^fm^ ieavea in aizei* Hnear, aente. 

•Mri^mo, Uja vn a In foaraor ^kxfm, lanoe* 
olate, obcnae, aoainely gaogreoooa. 9-16 L 

ROL'^US. 9— S. (OrwMMMV.) [Prom •!!••, 
Um Groek oaaM of a plant with awns like 
barloj.) 

lamdtma, (aoft-mM, w. Jo. 21) perfect 
floret iorerior and awnlew, alerile one with 
a carved awn incloded in the glame ; root 
fibfooa; enhn 16 inchee high; panicle ob- 

BCVPBA. 15—11. (M«Imcm».) CDr. John 

Hopa.) 

tmctt/ria, (eweet leaf. v. A p. 7.) leave* 
lanoe-oblon(^, glaocoaa. pabeeceot beneath ; 
flowers sessile, axillary, in clasters. 15-16 1 

HOS^OBUM. S— S. {Ormrimm.) 

juMtum, (J. i .) lateral florets abortive; 
awns of the calyx and corolla 6 tioMa as 
hmg as the flowers. 8 t 

vuig^rt, (barley, Jo. Q.) florets all per- 
fsct, awoed, in two erect rows. Ex. 

SuT'tickom, (J. Q.) lateral florets imper 
1; seeds angular, imbricate. 
Ex. 

jmstTibiaivlateral flocela staminate br nea- 
ter, awnless, acute ; four innw rinmea oori> 
aceoos, dilated, all sbort-awned ; awns sea- 
broos, deoiunbenL 4-6 L 

HORTBN'^U 1(^-9. (Oapri/Mm,) 

9pecii/9a, (changeable hydrangea, r. and 
w. J. ^.) leaves broadly ovate, serrate, 
acnminate; flowers conrmbed. From the 
EMt ImUcs. This is the ontnmon flower- 
pot shrab called hyderindia, and by oofrap* 
lion of this word hydrangea. 

nOTTONIA. 5-1. (Lyiiwirtis.) [Xoha 

Hotton.] 

uMta, (water-feather. Jo. !(.) stem 
thick, generally submersed ; scape jointed ; 
flowera whoried, on pedonolea ; leaves km^ 
pe ctin ate. Stagnant waters. 
HOUSTOTflA. 4—1. (0«afMa«.) CDr.Hoos- 

mj^ltfoUm, (b. M. 21-) mocnmbent. 
oespitose ; leaves spatolate, obtuse ; ped- 
nncles terminal, 1-flowered, vevy km^. 

Umd^lot (b. J. 2/.) stem creeping, fihform ; 
leaves round, aoot^ nerved ; peduncles ter- 
minal, 1-flow er ed, veiy long, smaUer tiian 
the last 

roiunddfi/Ua, (w. Ap. 21.) creeping; 
leavea ovate, romidish, abruptly narrowed 
at the base; peduncles axfllaiy, solitaiy, 
1-flowered; leaves evergreen. 

eiUclaftm, (p.| radkal leaves ovate, obtuse, 
narrow at the bascciliate at the maigin, 

00- 



rrmbs tennlnal. pedieefled; pHiwdfa in- 
chocomoiis; divii4oas of the cal3rx tanoe 
linear, Kern smooth, branched above. 

fmhe^'ctnt^ leaves wedge-form, acote. 
pubescent, lower ones sub-petioled. laooe- 
c^te. upper ones sab-oval, aessSe ; pawirte 
tricholoraooa. terminal. 

pa'ittu. (p. Mar. 9.) smaQ ; stem branch- 
ing, diohotmnoaa, with scabrous angles; 
flowers solitanr, terminal, and axiuary. 
1-81 

Asnr Mtf. (tttaoeenoe. Venoa •pride, b. and 
w. M. 21) stem erect, setaoeooi^ dicboco- 
mous; radk^al leaves spatnlate, ranKw 
cmes oblanceolate. opposite; pednnclea 
1-Bowered, elongated. 4-6 L 

UtmgiMUa^ (b-^-) leaves nanow ; 
lenninal, neany ■earile. 

fmrpm'ren^ parple flowers in terminal < 
ymba. 

HOT'A. 16-ft. Ufcftm.) 

carmc^BO, (w-r.) leaves OTate; 
bearded. waxKkn, distifling a iwey-Bka 
fluid. A viiie. 
UUDSCVNIA. It->1. iCtMi.) 

eiicoi^deit, (false heath, y. J. ^.\ pnbee- 
cent ; stem sofiVuticose, san-erect ; manches 
elongatod; leaves fiKferm. sabulste; ped- 
ondes lateral, elongated ; cdyx cy lindi i' 
cal, obtai«; capsole pubescent; 1- 
44S i. Pine batrena. 

totmenti/utt boary-pubesoent 

moHin*na. decumbent, smoochish, ceept- 
toee : leaves loitf, fittferm-sabalale. snb isa* 
bricale ; peduncles terminal, solitary ; calyx 
bell-lorm, woolly ; capsule vUcmk. S.5 i ^iJL 

HU'MVLUS. «^-5. iOrtiem.) [Prom Amms, 
the froand, because, witkoat sopport, it 
trails on ths f round.] 
h^pmiUu, (hc^ g-y. Aa. 2X.) stem twining 

with the snn; leaTes lobed. One of the 

HTACINTHUS. 6-1. (AjpAWdi.) \i 

to have been named from the friend 

Apollo, who, according to the poets, 

changed into this Aowsr.] 

'Onemia^Ut, (garden hyacinth, r. Ap. 7i.) 
eoroQa funneluMrm. half C^deft, ventricoae 
at the base. Ex. 

snu^cori. (mnilL hyacinth, r. Ap. 21) 
ootoUas ovate, afl equal Ex. 

bairyai^dUt (gr^»e hyacinth, b. An. H) 
oavoUas gk>bose. nnilbrm ; leaves cyundn ^ 
channelled, straight. Ex. 

raotmu/tut, (hare-beU byacinfii,) flowen 
thick, ovate, those at the top sessile ; lesves 
lax-pendent, linear. 

omio'sas, (purple grape-hyacinth.) corol 
las angular-cylindric ; upper flowoa long- 
pedunoled. 

HTDRAN'^EA. 10— t. iStaifrm^.) [From 

ador, waUr, and mMgtwm, a veMol. in alia- 

sion to the shape ut ih» teed-vessel.] 

v%dgafrii, (hydrangea, w. An. ^ .) leavea 

oUonff-ovate. obtuse at the base, scumin- 

ate, ghlNoas beneath ; cymes naked. 4 L 

nuUt^ta, leaves cordate, serrate, tomen- 
tose, and white beneath ; cymes terminal, 
radiate ; flowers white, very omso>entaL 
Shrub. 6 L For the cuUirated hydrangva. 

HoliTCN'SI4. 

eorda^Ut, (M. J. U) leavea broad ovatn, 
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flRflhtly eordftte at hmat, ■comfaiale. ooam- 
ly toothed, gUbroiu lukdenieatb; cyme« 
generally radiate. 

quererfd/lia, (w>r. IL J.) leaves oblong, 
aanoate and looedt dentate, tomeotoae an- 
demeatfa } ejme^ radiate, paniculate. 4-5 f. 

HYDRASTIS. IS—lt. (JUaMC«fac«».) [Flow 

«rf«r, water.] 

cttnaHen^siM^ (jtXkfw pocoon, w-r. Ap. 
ZX*) *i'MB with two oppodie learea above ; 
leaves petioled, emargtnate at the base, 
palmam, aerrate, caabed ; pedonole termi- 
nml, aolitary. 1-flowered; roots yellow. 
Used by the Indians as a dye. 

BrOROCHA'RIS. »-•. (HfindiandM.) 
CProm arftr, water, and d^mritt grace, this 
little plant being considered as omamemtal 
to placid waters.] 
Bpongi</ta^ iiMMUBdoQ% leaves floating, 

roQud, cordate, reticulate underneath, witn 

Tesicles at base. 



HTDROCBIrOA. 19-6. {Ormmimtm,) [Frum 
mimr^ water, and cMS. oil, because the leaves 
have a very oily uHMarance.] 
frnttoMt, (Ja. lis floating in water, calm 

kng, slender, brancning ; leaves linear, flat; 

•pike solitaiy, axillaiy, aetaeeous; aboat 



HTINlOCOTnrLB. S— t. {JhAMStrm.) CFrom 

etfw. water, ftolnit, a cavity.] 

wmhaUfta. (w. M. If.) leaves peltate, 
erenate, emargiuate at base ; umbels many- 
flowered, on long pedaikcles. 

9ulg^fUt (g-w. J. K.) leavea oibicntar, 
peltate, slight^ erenate ; scape intorrapted- 
ly iq>iked, tew-flowered. 

ramimemMdt*, (Ja. 2/.) creeping ; glab- 
nras; leaves orbicnlar-reniform, somewhat 
5-lobed ; lobes obtuse, erenate, the middle 
ooe smaller and more distinct ; umbels sub- 
capitate, lisw -flowered ; pedunculate, 5 to 
lO-flowered. 

amerie<^n<», root tuberous ; stem filifbrm, 
widi creeping suckers; leaves renifimn, 
aiigltfly 7«lobed, erenate ; umbela 4-6 flow- 
ered, axillary ; petals greenish-white. Wet 
places. 

imierruf/'ta, stem creeping at dw joints ; 
leaves peltate; flowers pinnate, wmte. in 
•mail umbels, much shorter than tlie petiolcB. 
Marsh penny wort. 

HYDRCVLEA. 5—1. {Cotmtkmh,) [From 

mdtr. water, «l«« oil.] 

qmadrivaf'vi$, (b. Ju. 21.) qiinose, pilose ; 
leaves loog-lanoeolate ; flowers nearly aes- 
sOe, axillary. 

ctnymMza, without spfaies, flowere ter- 
minal 

ipino't^h leaves lanoeolate, hirsute ; flow- 
ers terminals 8. 

BYDROPEL'mS. It-IS. (Rmmmculmnm.) 
[From M^or, water, iie/lc, a shield.] 
fmrpn^rea^ (water-sniela,p. Au. 2X.) leaves 
peltate, tiuged with parple ; peduncles sol- 
ttary, 1-flowered. Whole plant covered 
wUfa a viscid gelatine ; stem long, floating. 

HYmROPHYL^LUM. ft-1. {Bormgmm.) 
(Frutn Mtor, water, pAyttkaa, a leaf.] 
vtrgitd'cum^ (water leaf, w. J. 21.) smooth- 
M; leaves piunatifid and pinnate; se^ 
meute wilb deep serratorea; olust^is oc 



flowers crowded; peduncles larger than 
the peUoles. 18 1. 

canaden'^9e, somewhat hairy; leaves 
lar^ about 5-7-lobed; flowers blue and 
white, in dusters. 

Unee^re. (Ap. If.) pilose; leaves linear; 
racemes elongated. 8, 

HYOSOYAinjS. »— 1. (AtlMM.) [Vrom«Mt, 
a swine, end Aeansf, a bean, becanss the 
plant is unsightly.] 
ni'^er, (ben-bane, y-p. Ju. ^.) leaves 

daspmg, smuate; flowers veiny, aeasile. 

Introduced. 

HYPBR'^ICUII. It-S. (BvptHem.) [From 

2«r, over, Mfton, evil spliiis, because it was 
ought to have power over such.] 

corytnlK/sum, (y. Ju. 2/.) erect, glabroua 
darkly-punctate; stem terete, branching 
leaves dasping. oblong-oval, obtuse; cor 
ymbs terminal, brachiate, dense-flowered 
diviswns of the ca^ lanceolate, acute 
18-24 L 

parvi/U/rum^ {y. Ju. !(•) ereet, small, 
glabvous ;^ stem dichotomous-ramose, some- 
what 4-aided; leaves ovate oblong, sub- 
oordate, obtu<«, nerved, sesnile; panicles 
terminal dicbotomons-corymbed ; petals 
diorter than the lanoeolate calyx. 6- 13 I 

perfort^ium, (y. J. 1{.) erect, branching; 
stem 2edged ; leaves oblong, obtuse, trans- 
parently punctate; panicle termfaial, bra- 
chiate, leafy; petals twice as long as the 
acute, lanceolate calyx; Sables. 1^ John's 
vrort. 

mrginficvtn, (p. Au. 2X-) flowers widi 9- 
19stamens, dirtinctly arranged in 3 parcels, 
and separated bv nectaries ; 3 s^les ; leaves 
oval obtuse, clasping; stem compressed. 
19 f. 

ateyroifdes, smooth ; stem sqnsre, winged 
at the base; leaves sessile, acute; styles 
free, as long aatbe stamens; flowers and 
leaves large ; capsules nearlv as large aa 
nutmegs, yellow. Biver banks. 

putiMtumt stem terete; leaves sub- 
dasping ; flowers in dense conrmbs ; s^les 
3, lonffer than the stameua. Whole plant 
dotted vnth black. 

canadenf^set erect, small, few-flowered; 
stem 4-rided, dichotontous above; leavea 
aessile. linear ; capHules red. 9-19 1 

kahmu^Kum, (laurel leaved hypericum,) 
shrubby, very branching corymbs terminal 
3-4 f. Cultivated as ornamental 

/yrofi/?'c«ei,leaves more nsrrow than the 
preceaing; flowers smaller, numerous. 
Culdvate^. 

HYPOPEL'TIS. 11— 1. (FiKets.) [From 

•po, under, and iw2fe, a shield ] 

obtuf»a, (Au. a) fronds 8-14 inches, high, 
bi-pinnate; diviaionsmib-remote; itegmcnts 
oblong, the lower ones crenate-deutate ; 
rachifl pubescent above. Eocky woods. 
HYPOX''IS. «-! (WarcM«.) 

ei-eif'ta, (rtar-grass, y. Ju. 21.) pilaie; 
scape 9-3-fluwered : leaves lance linear ; 
divisions oi the corolla lauce-obloug. Var. 
^rtnuin^e^has longer and narrower leaves ; 
nx>re flowers, longer lauce linear diviaions 
to the corolla, and altogether a moregrasiy 
appearaaoe. 
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HTrriB-iPoinBA. 



j^^ .^ (Ap.) Wtm ffifcrm. ■onie^Hby ] 
■agUd, haiiy •cape generally S-floweied. 

^mtf'tf, (J. 2i.) pOoee; lemTee_ gHfonn, 
cfaaaaeled, Teij entire; Kapea l-floweted. 

nwlMi'te, (w. Aa. 2i.) beada of fajroa 
epporfte; pedoaelea aa iom aa the toler- 
BOdea: bniela laDoeokte ; leavea oMoog^ 



HTMOTUt. IS— 1. (L^Kelw.) CA Hebrew 



(giant bjHopr rJ- J*- ^•) 

_._. ^ , 4-aiigled; learea oppoeke; 

aalyxMnaU; bracu dilated. Wooda. 3^ C 

i^fi^tunU, (garden bjMop,) flowera 
wborled ; leasee lance^iBear. 
nmiS. 14— I. (Crwei/trm.) tProm ibtrim, 

the andent name of Spain.] 

MnMZo'to, (piir^ candytoft.) leavea 
lawTftfrfatTj aoominate ; lower onea aerrate, 
upper ones entire. Ex. 

amt^nt, (white candy-tnft) leareairreg- 
vlariy dentate, narrow towarda ^ ba«e, 
aonewfaat ipatalate, fleilij. 1 1 Ex. 
ICTODKS. 4—1. {A r m i m} (FromOttf^a 

•konli.] 

fy^tida, (skunk cabbage, fetid beOebore, 
p. Ap. U) ■temle«;leavea radfeal heart- 
orate J Teiy large epadiz ■opporting the 
flowera in a mib-^oboee bead. Odor re- 
aemUea that of a lirank. 



PLBX. 4-4. {RhmmmA w u i 

optica, (eTOf^green holly, g-w. m. 7.) 
learea erergreeo, orate, acote, spinoae, 
glabroaa, flat; flowers scattered at the 
base of the shoots of die preceding year. 
A middle-sised tree. 

eanaden^tu, (monntain boUy, g-y. M. 7.) 
leaves decidooos, ovate, glabrous. 3-5 £ 

vomWria, leaves oval-obtnse. obtuse at 
each end. glabroos; nmbeis lateral, sab- 
MMile. 615 C 8. 

laxUU/ra, (J. 1>.) leaves ovate, sinaate- 
toothed. spinose, shining, flat; pedaodes 
aaper-axillary, in the young branches ag- 
gregate, lax-ramose. S. 
ea/*iena, (Mar. Ap. ^ .) leaves oval, obtose 
at each end, crenatelv serrate. 6-15 f. 8, 

laurif</lia, (leaves large, elliptic, acoti^ 
very entire, sempervirent ; pedicels elon- 
gated, sab-3-flowered. 8. 

myrlifafUa, (M. ^ .) leaves linear-lanceo- 
late, macronate, rigid, very glabroos; fertile 
flowers solitary. 6-10 f 8. 

HgMg^trina,(J.^.) leaves Unear-lanceo- 
late, cnneate at the baae, generalhr entire ; 
Hertile flowers solitary, tf-10 t 0. 

ILLI'CIUM. I«— 1«. iUmri.) 

parvi/U/ra, (y. M. ^.) leaves altemat^ 
lanceolate, entire, perennial; petals and 
•epals roottd, concave. 6-10 f 8. 

/oradafmi9m, flowers purple; leaves 
acominate ; petals nnmerons, oblong, and 
linear. 8. 



paTUda, (jewd weed. loociniM^wt, j- 
Jo.©.) pednuclea solitary, 2-4-flew«red; 
eefcaiate petala conic, ditaied. 
the reat; spar recurved, rety "b^^ ™*^ 
■peringly punctata; leaves tmrnoixr 
aaocrcMiale-loothed. 9-4 C 

M'pa, (spei^led jewel-weed, j-r.) 

ondes solitaiy, ft-4-flowered ; 

bie-ovale; mocnmate-dentaie^: 

petal kwger tfian the rest 

erewded qiots. « « . •. . > 

Mtam^ma, (garden la^Me^-sKpper,) pe* 

ancles aggregate, l-floweied; leaves laa- 

oeolale, npper ones ahem 

petal (or nectary) shorter than the 

petals. Of varieaa cokira 1-3 £ 

mDIGOFElU. 16—10. (L iy isi iM ) 

/.ra. to l>s«r. S4idsd to indi«».) ^ 

timtU/ria, (!n««, ^.J leavea pinntf^ 

obk>ng. glabroos. m 4 pairs ; racemeaabotv 

er than the leavea; legoose terete, aooe 

what arched. Ex. 
earcUmTii/na. (b. An. 2X-) leaves pfanaSe. 

leafeta oval and obovmte; spikes knger 

than die leaves ; pods g see d ed, le tkmlaf w 

reinj. 3-7 1 8, 

DOT LA. 17-1. iCmfmi^*rm.) jr^kM ie 
have sprang frwn the tssis of H^l»^l 
keU^muwi, (elecampane. An. b.) Ie»^ 

daspingv ovate. mgose, ^^-f"*-;^;^*; 

scales of the ca^ ovale. NatonliaieA. 

3-5 t 

lONTDnrif. S-1. (Orti.) t#«,vlsl8»,in« 
lbs reseaiWanesl « .» # % 

€on''eo'lor, (areen vwlet. w-g.lL lU 

■traight, e rect; letfres broad-lanoeolala, ^o- 

entiie ; stipoles snbolate entire ; pedondee 

short ; petals ceonivant; emaiginate,* "^^ 

Ql 201 



IMPATlEr^S.* 5—1. (Otramem.) 



* The capaolea srs remarkable for bursting 
open with an elastic tprinf , at the tligtitest 
toock, hsacs tiM fsasrtc asms Impatisas. 



IPCMEA. 5—1. (Opesefcw*.) _ 

Greek words, tlnifyinr like a vjnej^ 

nO, (moming-gtory. b. Jo. Q.l hnwte; 
leaves cordate, 3-tobed; pedandea aiiett 
1-3-flowered ; calyx very viUoae, kmg. acor 

bonafnox, (w. Jo. C) ▼"T gl«A«w»S 
leavea cordate, entira er anale^; pedoncfes 
1-3-flowered; calyx awned; corolla ondi- 
Tuled. tobe long. 8. 

eooeh^'ea, (scarlet moming-glocy. y-r. QU 
pubescent ; leaves cordate, acominsie ; pcd- 
nndes aboot 5-flowered; corolla tobolas. 
West Indies. 

gnam"odU, (crimson cypresa-vine. r^w^ 
leaves pinnatiM. linear; flowers sob-sob- 
tsry, coroUa tubular ; dark red. EaA In- 
dies. 

laeutu/M, (starry ipomea, w-p.) ^abroos: 
leaves cordate, acominate ; |»edundes short 
aboot 1-flowered ; calyx hairy. 

disnetTia, (Jo. U) •tem, petidca, an* 
peduitdeavofy pilose; .leaves glabroy. 7 
fobed ; divisions sinuate; pedoncles l-fli»w- 
ered ; divisions of the calyx oval ; corol 

ben form. 8. ^ . . , 

trickoeof^pa, (p. Jo. ©.) leavea entire, 
coidate, or 3-k>bed, viUose ; calyx oUtate ; 
capsoles hirsote ; pedondes aboot 9-flower. 

ed. A . , 

catvUna, (b.) leaves digiute j leafeu pa 
tkiled ; pedaadea l-flowerod. & 
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ntrs. ?— 1. (h*U.} fFyom «n«, the ratnbow.j 

eriatafta, {thy, Ap. 2^.) bearded : beard 
creflted; acape generaDj l-6owered, as 
toni? aa the leavea. 8-4 £ 8. 

trfpeTala^m. U. IL.) bearded ; stem te 
rete. Hmger tban the leavea ; mdimenta of 
tbe inner petala 3- toothed, middle tooib acn. 
aoinate. 3 £ 8. 

cuprtfa, (r-y.) beardleat; atem teraCe, 
flexnona, eqaaUing tbe leavea; capaolea 
large, 6anfM. 3 £ 8. 

ver^na, (b. M.) wttfaoat beard or item; 
l-6owered; leavea graaa>like; tnbe very 
long. On the earth. 8, 

prinmatfteot (b. y. J. 11.) flowera beard- 
leavea Hnear ; atem ronnd, many-flow- 
; gerraa triangnlar, twice grooved on 
tbeaidea. \%t 

pUcettOy (garden irii^ p. w. BC 2X.) beard- 
ea ; alem many-flowered, higher than the 
leavea; petala nndnlate-plicate, erect onea 
Bvoadett 18-84 L Ex. 

ptifmHa, (dvraif flower^de-lnce, b. M. 11.) 
bearded ; aoape 1-flowered ; leavea enailbrm, 
g la brona; taoe of the corolla exaert ; petab 
oblong, obtoae. 6-10 i Ex. 

octmefufea^ (yellow iria, v. M.) beaidleM; 
leavea e naifor m, depreased, atriate ; icape 
■ab-tefete ; germ 6-comered. Ex. 

V0r9iifolor, (anakeHIy, bine-flag, b. J. 11.) 
leavea enaiform ; item aonte on one aide ; 
capaolea oblong, 3iided, with obtnae an- 
ma Var. a«l0ff'te,ianer petala longer than 
aw atigmaa; germ widi aolcate anglea and 
eonesve aidea ; capaale oblong, ventricoae ; 
anglea lomewbat forrowed. Var. eammui 
fMt. atem erect, flexnoos; leavea narrow- 
enaiform; inner petala a little riioiter than 
die atigmaa; an^;lea of the germ not grooved 
when Tonng, aidea dem»-conoave ; capaale 
eytindno^ oblong. S-3 l 

laetu^trit, (b.Z(.) beardleat; leavea short- 
an aifoim ; wempe mnch shorter than the leaC 
1-floweved ; petala attenuated on the tobe; 
eapaole tarbmate, 3-aided, margined; aeed 
nmndirii, Mnooth ; root tnberooa. 

fNMMm'rtsMtts, (y. b. 11') beardleai ; stem 
" ~ or than the leaves,^ aomewfaat 
leavea narrow, ensiform ;; eap* 
obb^-Unett'; tdmm bicolored. 
lt-16L 

9aimf'hmefmtL (elder-aoented iris^ garden- 
bis^ b. p. w. M. 2X') etem many -flowered, 
faiglier man the leavea ; divisions of the oo- 
raOaenarginate, outer onea flat; leavea in- 
fla-ftJoate at the apex i spatha meaabraiia- 
eaooa at the apex ; lower flowera pedon- 
eled; atimaawithaoale, aerrate divisionsL 
18-94 L Sx. 

tdtrj'ea, (b. Jo. 2X-) beardless ; stem hol- 
low, terete, higher than the leaves, some- 
what 3-flowered ; leavea linear; capanles 
short, 3-angled, obtnae at each end. 8. 




I8ANTHUS. 1S-I. (hMa»m.) [Pran<M», 

aqoal, mOhot^ flowar.3 

eonVZnu, (bhie gentiaii,iUae pennyroyal, 
b. Jo. O*) ▼vKid, hairy ; leavea lanoeoval, 
aeate at both end% S-nerved; pednndea 
1-8 flowered. 

MATIt. I4--1. (0»ei/«r«.) (NaoM given 
by Dioscorldas. origin mnknown.] 



Unet&rut, (woad. J. f.) radical leuvea 
crenate, canline onea sagittate, oblong. 
ISNAR^'DIA. (Sea Lodwioia.) 

ISOMEOIIS. 6—1. (Cmppmr"id*$.) [Proa 
MM, equal, and wteri*, dinnlons.l 
arbi/rea, ^,b.) leaves crowded, trifoliate ; 

leafets lanceolate, somewhat mocronate, 

glabrooa; calyx campanolate; segments 

trjangnlar-ovate, acominate. 

ITEA. 5—1. iSaxifrarm.) 

vtrffiuf'iea, (w. J. 7.) leavea ahemate, 
lanceolate, acominate, serrolate, pobeaoent 
beneath ; flowera in terminal racemea. 4-8 f. 

I'VA. 17—4. {Cwymbiftrm.) 

fniU^'cetu, shrubby; leaves opposite, 
lanceolate, deeply aerrate ; heads giobolar, 
depreased. Seacoast 3-8 £ Hl^-water 
shrob. Flowera green. 

imbrioaftd^(K\i.h.) perennial, glabrooa; 
leaves linear-laiiceuu^, cuneate, succulent 
die upper alternate and very entire ; invo- 
lucrum imbricate ; diaff of tbe receirtacle 
qpatulate. 8. 

xattthift/Ua, (An. 9.) leaves opposite^ 
petioled, heart-ovate, acuminate, doubly- 
serrate, soft vUlous. boaiy benes^ ; qpikea 
naked, panicled. 5-6 £ 8. 

ciliaftot (Jo. ^.) herbaceous; leavea 
lance ovate, sub-serrate; spike somewhat 
crowded; bracts laiKseolate, acuminate; 
bracts and petiolea long-dliate. 8 £ 8. 

IX^IA. t-l. Klridem) [Prom ik$o$, flue, 

from the gummy juice of tome plants which 

first bore the name.] 

diinem"n$, (blackberrv lily. y. r. J. H.) 
corolla about 6-petalled; stem flexuous; 
leaves ensiform. Ex. 

eale$t^na, (h. M. 2^.) leaves linear-snb> 
ulate, much sliorter than the 1-flowered 
scape. 6. 

JASMI'NUM. 9-1. (/msmmb.} [From mm, 

a violet, and atme, odur] 

fru'tieaH$, (Jasmnie, y. ^ .) leaves alter- 
nate, temate, simple; leafets obovate, 
wedb^form. obtuse ; branches ani^led. Ex. 

qfieina^let (jasmine, w. b.) leavea pin- 
nate, opposite ; leafets acuminate. Ex. 

JATRO'PHA. 10—15. {Emphorkim.) (From 

Jatr0$y an ancient phvsician.] 

aHmuU/BOt (w. Ju. If.) hispid, with prio- 
kles; leaves palmate-lobed ; lobes toothed ; 
cymes short peduncled. 6-8 I 8. 

doM^iiea, toe juice aflbrds the elastic gum 
called caoutchouc, or Indian-rubber. 

mnnikai afibrds the nsssda root 8, 

JKFFBRS(yNIA. 8-1. ( P <y — t oc w .) [la 

honor of Thomas Jefferson, named by Bar* 

toni 

dtpkyFla, (twfai-lea£ w. M. If.) stemless ; 
pedondea naked, 1-flowered; leavea in 
pairs. 
JirOLANS. 18-19. (TVwMi/aeM ) 

etn^rta* (bottemot, M. 1^.) leafets nome- 
rous. lanceolate, aerrate, rounded at the 
base, softpubeaoent beneath ; petiolea vil- 
loae; fruit oblong-ovate, viscid, long-ped- 
onded. 

n^frrot (black walnut, M. 1^ .) leafets nu 
merous, lanoe-ovate, serrate. sub-cordate» 
narrowed above ; petioles and under side of 
the leavea sob-pubescent; fruit rlobose 
with scabrous ponatures; out wrinkted. 
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f^gim, [mmkkm Mrt, M. ^ .) leOMs about 
t, OTal. g^abct>a% ga b a eiia te, naineroaa, 
•ab-eqnal ; froit globose. Ex. Var. frax- 
inif&Ua^ baa 9 or 10 leafeCa, oblong, aer- 
imte, amootfa. lateral lower one aduate on 
the oomnon petiole. 
JUN^CUS. 6-1. {JmmeL) 

^%'tut, {U) acape mbmle-atriate (aoft) ; 
panicle >ooae, veiy branching, apreading; 
feafetaof the cafyx lanceolate, acnwinate. 
rather longer than the obovate, obtoae eap- 
•ole. S-3l 

ten^ntc, (Ja. H) atem erect, filiform, some* 
what didiotomoiia at the aanunk. nearly te- 
rete, leaToa aeCaoeona, channeled ; flowerv 
aoUtary, approximate, anbaoaiilc; calyx 
longer than the obCnae capaole. 1 f. 

wait/tM*^ (Jo. H) atem aomewfaat leafy; 
learea nodoaemrticnlate ; heada aboat 8, 
globoae ; one of them lateral and pedon- 
ded, the other aeaaile; aepala mocronate, 
aborter than the acuminate capaole ; learea 
few, and Teiy aleoder. 6-10 L 

btifi/miiu, (toad-roah, Jn. 0.) atem dl- 
cbotomona abore, panided ; leavea filifonn. 
aetaoeoa% channeled ; flow^Biti aab-aoUtaiy, 
aeaaile, l-alded; aepala Tory acuminate, 
much longer than me oral-orate capaole. 
3-d L 

aeuwUiui^tuM, (An. If.) atem leafy, erect; 
leavea terete, nodoae-aitmilate ; panicle ter> 
minaL oompoond; heada 3-6 flowered, ped- 
onoled, aiM aeaaile; aepala lanoe-Unear, 
aoroewhat awned, ahorter than the acote 
eapeole. 18 L 

polyeepkf*ahu, (An. If.) atem leafy, ereot; 
learea oompreawd, nodoae, articulate ; pan> 
iole decompoond; heada g^boae, many- 
flowered ; nowera triandrooa ; aepala aome- 
what awned, rather ahorter than the trian* 
golar, acute capaole. 18-84 L 

refvemst (J. If.) creeping; atem genica- 
late, orandiing; leavea unear, flat; faadclea 
lateral and torminal; floweni triandrooaf^ 
leavea of the ^sahrx aabnlate, carinate, reiy 
acote. 6-10 i 0. 

bi/U>'rui, (Jo. If.) alem terete; leavea 
linear, flat ; panide oecompoand, long ; faa- 
eiclea S-flowered. 3 1 S, 

JUNGERMANn>riA. 91—3. (Btpatiem.) iVnm 

John Ootlob Junckar, a learned Oannaa of 

th« last centory.] 

am^Dlamafta, atem branched, creeping; 
leaves roondiah, very entire; eara aob- 
ovate. flatttah. On mooth bark; veiy 
rardy on rocka. 

pnJmaftOy frond diort, aomewbat aaoend- 
lui^. digitate-palmate, no^eleaa. Dark green. 
Rotten- wood in wet plaoea. Moat of the 
JoDiTermannia are in firoit late in the wpting ; 
aome, however, in the winter. 

JUNIPE'RDS. t6— Ift. (Com^erm.) [Prom 
jtnftmia, jroang. fmrm, to bring forth, bacause 
It producM iu young beniea while the old 
are ripening.] 
eomM^mUt (jonipertree.) leavea in direea, 

apreading, macrooate, longer than the beny. 
virgimui^na, (red cedar,) leavea adnate at 

the base, in threea. Small tree. Berriee 

covered with a blue powder. 

sabi'na, (savin,) leavea qppoaite. obtoae, 
-^•vlolar in the middle. Small ahrab. 



JVSSFJBU 10—1. (OMff.) tb 

the elder Jascitro.] 

gmndiJU/ra, {j. Jo. If.) creeping, 
erect and aaoeodmi? ; leaves lanceolate, 
tire ; pedondea and calyx vilkiae. 

eretrta^ (y. Ao. If.) erect, glabrooa ; 
lanceolate : flowers octandrooa. ararilr 8. 

m$baeauli*, (y. J. If.) creeping. gUbtova ; 
leavea lance-linear, repand toothed ; flowera 
aoBtary, octandrooa, pedonded; ahenMiD 
filamenta aborteK ; pemla obovate. & 

lepiaear^poj (y. O.) erect ; atem and car 
fyx aomewbat birsote; leavea JanfeoJatry 
attenuate at eadi end ; flower* 
anle alender, cyliodric S. 



JUSTl'CU. S— I. (AemOki) Tin 

Justice, author of the ** Britiah 

Director.*] 

p ed mn a tJo'MOt qpikea axUlaiy; floweie 
crowded, leavea laooedate ; peduud ee 
dongated, alternate. Water wilk)w. 

aakatc^da, (malabar not, p. ^.) leaves 
lanoeKivate ; helmet of the c<Ht>Oa eoticave. 
Ex. 

ku'wuBs, (W. Jo. IT) sptkea axillary and 
terminal, few-flowered ; flowers dtatant ; 
bncta linear: leavea oblong kncedate. S. 

hraekicftOt (r. Jo. If.) pethmdes axiDory, 
in whoried racemes; pedioela in pairs; 
brads obovate, 3 flowered; leavea ovate. 
acnte:petiolea very long; stem aix-ang^ed, 
very branching, o. 

KAL^IA. 10-1. (AUdWM*^) [In 

of Its discoverer, Kalm.] 

latif(/Ua, Haord, w. and r. Jo. 1^.) 
long-petioled, scattered, and in dunece, oral* 
smooth hfAh aides ; ooiymba trrminal, with 
viacid haira. 3-30 1 

OHgMMtifi/lia, (sheep-lanrd, J. ^ .) leavea 
in tmeea, p^ioled, oblong; obtoae, aome 
timea rosty beneath; cmymba laieral; 
bracta linear; pedondea and calyx widb 
glandular haira. Var. <wa'<a» taBer ; lesvei 
broader, aob-ovate. 2-3 t 

rUn'ca, (awamplaord,) brandiea andpi 
tal; leavea glaooooa beneath. 

cuwea^ta, (w. r. h .) leavea acattered, atB- 
silerwedge-shapeo. oblong, pabeaeent an- 
demeath, at the aommit ahgfatly 
corymba lateral, few-flowered. S. 

kurf^fta, (r. ^.) brancfaea, leavei^ 
cdyx haiiy ; leavea oppoaite and alternate, 
nearly aesaile, lanceolate; pedondea ax3> 



laiy, aolitaiy, l-flowerad, longer than 
leavea. S, 



KCyCHtA. 0-9 U fiy h B i g .) 

dmUifta. (J. ^.) leavea lanceolate, 
ate, toothed; alam creet, 
Beaembling Chenopodiom. 



KOELrRU. 3-9. (Oiwrmm.) [In 
of M. Kohler. a German botanist.] 
pemuyhm^nicti^ (If.) panide lon^ v^ny 
slender, rather loose ; spikeleta afammg, me 
termind onea 3flowered. 9 1 

irnnea'ta. (J. If.) leavea flat, smooth ; pan- 
icle obkmg. raoonoae ; glomea 2-flowered, 
with a third abortive floret, oneqod ; lower 
glome a little acabroo% obtoae. pstleaa 
smooth. 2-3 t 

tMuticnWia, panide oblong, 
aptkelets 9-3 flowered, shining; git 
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vwplem Tenr oneqail, kigeit one obtunly 
cruuculft o< 

eriiia'tn, (Jo. U-} •?*« tomewhmt lax ; 
•fiikeleto diverging, 3-4 flowored, aoiDewbat 
mwned aad wriukled. mlxuliate on tbe 



keeL 8. 



) [In honor 

\ti, Kramer, father 



KRAlffi'RU. 4—1. ( 

of two German bo< 

and son.] 

lamxola^ta, (y. ^.) boaiypubeecent ; 
leaTee kncedate. acote. rilkMe; -pedicels 

miliary, about twice aa long aa tbe leavea. 



KRFOIA. 17— I. {Ckk»rmetm.) 

virgim'ea, flowers amalL orange-yellow ; 
primary learea ronndiah, entire, tbe rest ly- 
rate, nearly smootb; scape 1-flowered. 
Dwarf dandelion. 

amj)Uxicauli$, (y. Jo. 2^.) glaacona; 
keaiTea of the root qia to late, lanceolate, 
and oval, toothed ; scapes somewhat leafy 
i \yv< branched. 

earohi^Wna, leaves mndnaie, nearly 
glabnma; acapea very kmg, and wi& the 
base of tbe uivolacnim g^andnlarly hairy. 

6 12 i. 8. 

danddi^on, (y. 21.) glabrous, sHgbtly glau- 
cons ; leavea linear lanceolate, entire, 
smooth ; scape 1-flowered. 8-18 i. 8» 

lyrx^ta^ (y. 2X.) ▼«7 gl«brona, stemlesB ; 
leavea sab-lyrate, obkog, acnte; scape 
l.flowered, naked; divisions of the invo- 
lucre linear-acote. Arkansaa. 
KUH'NIA. 17—1. iCvrymk^trm.) [Adam 

eupaJUfrioifde*, (W. An. U) «nioodi ; 
feavea petioled, broadlanoeolate, serrate ; 
corymbs terminaL few-flowered, crowded. 
8 3 t Shady woods. False boneset. 

crUi/nia, pnbescent; leaves narrower, 
ptmctate ana glandular beneath ; flowers 
p«le yeOow. Monntaina. , 

^giutimi/^ (w. B.) pubescent, riutinous ; 
leaves lanceolate, tapering toward tbe sum- 
mit, notched and toothed, crowded ; flowers 



KTLLIN'^A. I— 1. {CfptrwHem,) [From 

KylUnff, a Danish botanist.] 

fionocepk"aia, (ftOse bogfnsb, Oc. U-) 
stem filifibrm. 3-aosled ; head globoife, ses- 
■ile: involucrum 3 leaved, verylong 3-12 u 

pt^mOa, (dwarf kylUnga, J. U) jead 
globoee, sessiks, solitary; involucre shoij 
cttfan setaoeona ; flowers diandrous. 3-6L a, 

wuu^'ulala, (three-headed kyllinga, Jo. 
2X-) glomes 3, unequal, imbricate; heads 
generally 3, ovate, sub-acute, sessile. 3-5 £ 
S. 
LACmyCk. 17-1. (Ciektirmetm.) ifromtme, 

■illk, en aeooont of the juice from the slant.] 

dtmgtfta^ (wild lettoce, y. Jn, ^ . or ^.) 
leaves amoom, lower onea rondnate, am- 
plexicaol, upper ones lanoeoiate, sessile; 
Bowers panioled. 4-6 i 

gati^va, (lettuce, y. Ju. ©.) leaves ronnd- 
Mh, caoline ones cordate ;. stem oorymbed. 
Var. roma'na, has obtong, straight leavea, 
narrowed at the base. Var.cm^pa.haa sfai- 
uate^^renate leaves, toothed, undulated, 
crisped, radical ones hairy on the keel. Var. 
lacinu/ta, has the fewer leavea phmatifid, 
^wJi the upper oooa mnciuata. Ex* 



hknyftOt (y. p. IT.) lower partoTtlie stem 
and leavea hairy; radical leaves lyrate; 
segments truncate, sub-dentate, upper ones 
partly ronoinate, pinnatifid ; flowers in ra- 
cemea. 

inUgrtf&Ua, (y. Ju.^.) leaves sagittate, 
entire, unarmed, and clasping; flowers pan* 
kled. 3-4t 

tanguinf'ea, (wood-lettuce, r. Au. ^.) 
leaves amplexicaul, runcinate, glaucous be- 
neath, with the midrib filamentous ; flowers 
panicled. 2-3 1 

graminifi/Ha, (p. Ju.) leaves unarmed, 
generally undivided, simple at tbe base, 
long-liiuMr ; panicle leafless^ loose, branched, 
few-flowered; stem erect, simple, flowers 
all pMiunded. 3 £ 8. 

tagiUifo'tia, (y. r. Au.) stem erect, gla- 
brooa; leaves lance-oblong, acute, entire, 
glabrous, pale beneath, dose-sessile, sagit- 
tate at the base ; flowers panicled. 8. 

LAMIUM. IS-1. (Laviata.) [Prom Le- 
sttMM, a mountain of Ionia, where it grew.j 
amplexieat^let (dead-netde, r. Nov. Q^.] 
floral leavea broadly cordate, sessile, am- 
plexicaid, crenate, radical leavea peeled. 
6-10 L 

purpufreum, (p. 0-) ^^^^^ cordate, ere- 
nale-serrate. peoolate, upper ones crowded ; 
stem nakedisn dovmwards. 4-8 L 

gargafnicum, (dead nettle, 2/.) leaves 
cordate, concave : throat of die corolla in- 
flated ; tube short Ex. 

kispid$/lum, (w.) leaves kmg-petioled, 
broad-cordate, pubescent ; axils 1-flowered ; 
stem hispid. 8. 
LANTA'NA. IS-t. (Petkemlm-tt.l 

camafra, (y. An. ^.) leaves opposite 
lance-ovate, crenate and serrate, scabrous , 
stem rou^ not prickly ; flowers in umbel- 
hue beads, leafless. 2-4 f. S. Hot-house 
plants, nearly allied to tbe verbenaa. 

LATHY'RUS. 16—10, {Le/nammosm.) [From 

latkMros, legominous.] 

odoraftuM, (sweet pea. J. fl)) pedunclea 
2-flowered; tendril with ovate oblong leaf- 
ets; legumes hirsute. Ex. 

lalifi/Uut, (everiaatiuff-pea. Au. 2^ ) ped- 
uncles many-flowerod; tendril with 9 
lance-ovate leavea; membranaceoas be- 
tween joints. Ex. 

pcdu$"tru, (w-p. Ju. U) "tern smooth, 
wtoged, weak ; leafets in 3 pairs, oblong, 
mocronate; stipules acote. semi-sagitute ; 
peduncles 3-5 flowered, a little kmger than 
tbe leaves; legume compressed. Low 
grounds. 

myrtif&lhu, flowers smaller than the pre- 
ceding, purple and rose-colored ; leafets 4, 
reticulate, scabrous on the margin ; pedun- 
cles kmger than the leavea, 3-4-flowered. 

Salt marshes. , r. i j 

veno'sas, numerous leafets, veiny ; pcd- 
tinclea shorter dian the leaves, 4-5-flower- 

ed. 

'mantifmtu, (beach pea, p. Ju. U-) itom 
compressed, 4-angled; stipules sagittate; 
leafeta numerous, sub-alternate, obovate; 
peduncles shorter than the leaves, about 7- 

flowered. , . ^ . , , , 

Mi^vMS. ^shkk vetch, Q.) pednnolea 1- 
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LAUaVft-LJUfKA. 



flowerod, tmdrai wkh t uid 4 leafiBta; 
iegniDM orate, oomprMicd. with two nar- 
row wings on the back. Ex. 

gmSjU/nu, (U) remwkaW* fcr the 
lane aise of ita flowera. Kx. 

Smgit4^nm$, (tangier pea.) a tafl pUnt. 
Ihe dowera of whidi are dark parple. Ex. 

•MMvAm^tcM, (2X.) the iuiage TOty 
beaonfnl with bloe flowera. Ex. 

fmtirimM, (p. M.) cbrhi S-leaved. ■ini]Me ; 
leaTea linear lanceolate, pedanelea lAow- 
eted, k»g , •dpolea fiUcate ; atem angled 

amr^hu, (p. U) leareahiSp^; 
leafeta oral-obkMig, mucroaate ; pedanelea 
3-4-flowered; atem 4-angled. 8. 



angled; vpperooea 
die k>be longeat ; 
Introduced. 

mht/rta^ (tr ee b mHow^ 8.^ ^.J 
woody; leasee downy, • ^-^ 
flowera large, parpliBii, 
on the baae, ea aggregstad. 



Ike 



SC 



<ft»rt»^^c»i, \gKj maDowa. 2X.) pedan- 
clea aolitwy ; kmer leaves angled : qipec 
ooea 3-k>bed. the middle kibe kwgeat 



bir. 



flo we r a tf 



LAintUS. f-1. (hmti.) CProoi Um. ptflM, 

bacanaa it waa oMd to crowa the koada of 

dUtinf ulabad poi*oi»-] , . , 

ktm"%om, (apKse boA. ferer bmi^g. y. 

Ap. b .) learea wedge-oborate, whitiab. aab- 

pabeaoent beneath; flow6n in doitered 

ombela; boda and pedKela glabrooa. 4-10 1 

•a«^«a/ni«, (•aaaafraa-tree, y. M. b*) 

leavea entire and k>bed on the aame plant; 

flowera moatly dioDckMia. 10-S5 1 

oaroM'tMtUf leavea perennial, oral, lan- 
ceolate, ooriaoeooa. ^ooooa beneath; oed- 
QDclea simple, termmated wid> a few-flow- 
ered fascicle } ooter aegmeoU of the calyx 
half aa tong aa the Inner. A large shrab. 
Flowera polygamoaa, in small doaleri, pale 
yellow ; drape dark blae. From Georgia 

to Delaware. «, , « 

/lerae'a, aUig^ator pearof the Weatlndiaa, 

an eatable frait . , -^ , ,^ 

cmwomt/wm^ the inner bark aSbida the 
cinnamoo of oommeroe. Indlea. 

no'bilu, leavea Teined, lanceolate and 
perennial ; flowera 4-cleit Tbb is the po- 
et's laaiel the febled favorite of ApoUo. 
It is a haodsome everanreen ■hrab ; berries 
and leavea fragrant Native of llalv. 

camphor^ iut, (camphor-tree, b.) leavea 
about 3 nenred, lance-ovate ; panide apread- 
Inff. From Japan. 

ig$tiv€^ii$, leaves veined, oblong, acami- 
nate, rogoae ooderoeath ; branchea axillary 
above. 8. 

caieahyi^nth (w. M. b .) pankJea on Aort 
pedandes ; segments or the coroUa oblong, 
obtuse, nearly eqaal, decidnoos; leavea pe- 
lenuial, broad-lanceolate. 6 9 f 8. 

gemxeulafta, (y. Ap. b •) «tem dichotomoaa, 
flexnoos; flowera in umbels ; leavea amaH 
oval, smooth. 10-15 1 8. 

mduMitfdUa, (y. Ap. 2i.) root creeping; 
leaves coidate-Iancedate, strongly veined, 
pubescent beneadi; flowera in dowered 
ombela; boda and pedicda.villoae. 9-3 f iS. 

LAVANDU'LA. l»-l. ihMtHm^ CFitMn 
/•M. to wash, so callad, baeaase, on accoaat 
of lU parfama, it waa used In batks.] 
«pieaYa, (lavender. Aa. Zf.) leavea sea- 

aile, lance-finear. with revdate margina ; 

apike interrapledly naked. Ex. 

LAVATETIA. I»-H. (Jf«l»«»«.) fin hon- 
or of Lavatar, a cdebrmted writer on physl- 
ofDomf.] 
IrfBMw^sM, (vad lavatera,) lower leavaei 



LBCHB'A. - -. 

aio^or, (pin weed, g-p. Jo. 2/.) 
ante ; leavea lance-oMong. moc 
kle leafy; branchea bearing 
their topa; flowera in fiumded 
one-way,on tbort pedieela. Dry 

hiUa. 1-Sf 

atf nor, atem aa a ui g ent, am o othia h , brandi- 
ed; leavea linearlanoeolate, acote; pa^ 
de leafy; branchea ekmgaSed; flowen 

tkyndff/Ua, (Jo. U) whole plaat whkiA- 
Tilloae; atem erect; pedkek very afamt; 
leavea linear, acute; pank^ leafy, ekiag^ 
ted ; branchea very short ; flowen mmole, 
in lateral and tenninal faaokdea. 1 £ 



S 

^ 



UTDUM. 1»-1. (Arkwk) CFroai tbe 

of ttM ancient Greeks, auppueed to 

baen a species of Cistus.] 

latifi/hmui, (Labrador tea. w. r. J. 
leavea obloug. replicate at the aaargia, 
ragliioaa. tomentoae l»eoeath; sCamei 
aalong aa the corolla. Evergreen 
irregtuarly branched, woolfy; flowen 
long* terminal oorymba. 

palnt^'trt, leavea linear, revolole oa 
margin ; stamena 10, k>nger than dw o 
la. A ■hrab smaller than liw pteoed^ 
with narrower leavea. 

buxiftiflk^ a aaoall oompacC-g|pw^ P^*"* 
with boxHke leavea: doaten of wkka 
flowera, petala tinged with pink. 



tbe 



LEER^'SU. S-1- ( Oi sai i ii M .) fin 
Laars, who wrote on buUny in 1773.] 



■^ Jo. T. Z 
branchea 



do amaple ; the krw 

flowera ^pressed, monandnma^ ^larin^ 

cHiate on the ked. 8-4 £ 

oryMoid^ (cut graai^ Aa. 2/.) panida 
diffuse, aheatbed at the baae ; flowera tn- 
androoa, apreadmg; ked of tbe gkuaei 
oonraicoooidy ci lia t e. 3-5 £ 

Un"UadalTi», (catch fly gnsa, Ja. U^ 
pankde erect; flowera large, neaxfy orbio 
ular, diandron^ imbricate ; ked and nervet 
cUiate. S-4 £ 

LEiOPHYL1.UM. lO-l. (Er»e»« ) (From 

iesM. tmooth, aBda*dl0a.laaf.l 

^M«i^y^m«^ (aand mvitle, w. b) >««*«• 
amall, lanoe-oval, entire, glabnMUi lucid, 
revdute at tbe margin; oorymba t«rminaL 
6-18 L 
LEM'^A. If— t. (Jfatfw.) iFromJiw^da. 

prived of bark.} ^ *. ^ , ^. 

trwX'ca, (duck*a meat. Q- ^) fitmdsthm, 
elliptic-lanceolate, caudate at one extremi' 

?; at tbe other serrate ; root a single fibres 
oong fronds produced from lateral defts, 
of the same shape aa the parent plant, and 



LBONTICB— LEBFEDEZA. 



tr* of b* Inrea. 1£ 

I.EON-TODON. IT-I. (Cidtrrwam.} tFnm 
!■■■, ftHon, arfHu, Idoth, froEA Ihfl ihu* of 
lb W*f«.] 

favoz^m^ [duideUoD. y. Ap. UOooter 
oaljx n8szed i acipe I-wmemd ; Uitsi 
I ■iiMiiiwM. wbh UMhsd dlTlnu. lolrodii- 

pmhtd'm, (nunli^udeUDB, U.) Imtcb 




1) al;x aaawwliu primly. ■ 
■Kg ■■ mg conlk. MuaralUed. %-*t 
UPHnCM. 14— I. ^Cf^/<n.) (Pronlivlr, 

k lul*, ftam 1U iDppoHid rlnoa iD clmulnf 

th« ittd.] 

wtrgittewm, (wiU psppsr-fn« w. J. 
U-) ndksl iBBTM plBniriBdi enlioe 
leave* luwe-lioeir > fiowen irhh 4 pelalt ; 
MABBBi S-< : poooli orbicnlar, flat, emwin- 
Me. rimtar than ilM pedicel. Sanrty fleiik. 

raai;K("(ri. (BeU pepper-gnM.) canllBs 
■•■Taa aigfitue. Hilla 

urfi'«»t.(pepper-gtaM,w.JB.O.)le>T«B 



bnadi-leavee Btuj. plnoBIIU, appei 
Knear, Tary andre. One Tarietj wiih Ita 
ladieal leavea Umld ; aaotber, pabflaeeat 
■Hnto'iHHii, il(.) neaitr glabnn^ de- 
Bevfam: (IUeIsb elliptiiiat dl^ulj anw- 

(Inaie, wlngleaa ; a^Ia oaatpV ' 

wNoadAd. v^ bi-piaoatl&d ; i 
woo nppar learaa tiiBd or 




glabrous l aci nj It al y plaoati Ad, CalifiifBie' 
LIITAN"0]U. l~l. (Scnr*at*te.) 
■trrV-ieo, (w. Ja. Asf . If.) leavea 



paiblad. 31 C CnlTer-aphyak^ 
LXPTOPCfDA. IT— 1. {CwrymUftrm 
Jmiha'Ht, (j. Ap. 11.) iCea irbcid 



'lorid*. 

<lsMr"niu, (y. Ap Zf.) Mem very *lmb- 
rou I leave* linevlaBceolaie. teoUicd, 
|Iabraa% deeiuiEDl ! chaff of Ibe Jiappu 
Bmbriate. 12^18 L S. 
LBFUHOIVTALOK. t~a. (Sut^ua.) 

ipia'tail'hai.iw. Ap. Q.) gUbroa ; Kem 
anct and piDoambant, aoaMwhal HiccDleDI, 
aab^ngleil : laave* altemate, aeaiile. lane*. 

LKSPBDB'Za. ' le— ID. l/jfiMMj [In 

pUftU^Ma, (boab-eliivar, w. r. Aug, 7i.) 



vurf ibort petiole* i leafeti roood oral. dI> 
toaa ; *pikea oblou, axillary, pedaocalate. 
twioa a* kmg a* (be leavn; corolla and 
lagnniB aa loDg aa IfaB calyx: Sowerr '- 

Ifaelaana. %*l 

vioii^eea, loD^r leave* 
(be preoeding. '" *"~ 



en ia pain, purple wilh yellmv apot*. 

cofHto'fa, leave* on vaiy abanHKialea! 
*plu* capliaia, od •hart MduDClea, coo- 
globaie, lerraiaal { ratyx villoae, a* lou a* 
ihe Dorolla, legame ntnch loagar. Borden 
irf wooda. Age. 3.3 f. Flowen perpla. 

aagtu'tififlia, (» p. 8, U.)leafet*UDear- 
UnceoUla, braiy, puoaacent ; raoenia* cap- 
hala, longer tban Ibe leave*! corolla longer 
tbao Ibe oalys ; wbtm eraoL 3-S C 

Mifen, (p. a.) *tem ereot, ample. *i1ky- 
Tilkae ; leafet* oval ; racemea pedancalaU^ 
■caiceh' longai tban tba leave*, looaa, 
lower lament* naked, pabeacenL S-3 £ 

K^ik/h'ra. (bukclDTer, p. Jo. Ui *tBm 
anctt teanoldng i laalbl* oblong ; dnaten 
of flmrer* numerous *e*iile i pod* acnlo, 
acaroely covered by the minnie oalyi. 

anched, 

[Mtba 



[Mical. obtue, aUky-pnbeaDent : Bow 
-jboafdtale fwidei^ iboner than 
leavaa, oon^Dienae lowtnlB tbeeo 



no 



LBUCABJ^LIGUBTSUIL 



of tiM fltoni { MOWBti burVi ■boctsr Chss 
Ui^ Tiiloos calyx. %3t a. 

LBU'CAS. 1»— 1. (LMa$m.) [rrom inU*. 

white.] 

muxrHmienf'ti$, leaTet entire ; wfaoria ma- 
ny -flowered, capitate. Natire of India. 

LEWIS^A. IS-1. (IVfufoecM.) [In honor 
of Gen. Lewis, tlie lender of tiM fint expe- 
ditKm to tiie Rocky MovniakM] 
radmrfva, {w. Jn. 2/.) leaTee radie^ Hb- 

ear, aontewnat fl eA y, obtnMih ; eoape 1- 

9-ilowered ; pedicel genkiaiaHi at the bane ; 

capeole oUoag. 8. 

LIATRIS. 17—1. iCtrfm M w rm .) 

ffia^ta, (ny feather. Aog. 2^.) leaven 
ttnear, entiro, ■aboth, oordaie at toe bane, 
nenred and ponctate; flowera In ipiken; 
ncnien df the calyx linearoblong, obtnne. 
Meadowa Flowera porple. 3^ t 

pilc^na, ■tem stniple, pubeeoent; learen 
long, linear, hairy, oliate ; flowen in looee 
r a oe m ee, briglit porple, nudL 

el^gatUj (p. r. 0<^ 21.) ■tem limple, vil- 
lone; leaTee lanoe-Unear. ■ob-ecabrone be- 
oeatfa ; racenae cylindrical ; flowen crowd- 
ed ; inner ecalee of the caljrx colored. 8. 

fooru/fo, (bine blasing-itar,) learee ta- 
pering to both ende; calyx ■qnarroee below, 
racenoed; acalee qpatolate, with colored 
membranaoeooe muvina 3 f. 

9quam/»at (r. 8. 2/.) item limple, pnbee- 
eent; leaTee linear, Tery long; raceme 
few -flowered, leafy; calyx large; ecalea 
leafy, lanceolate, mocronate. rigid and 
apreiding ; aegmenta of* the flweta linear, 
Tilloaa internally. 2-3 f. 

eyUH^drieOt (p. An. 2X) dender^hireote ; 
leaTea graaa-like ; apike few-flowered ; in- 
Tolncre aab-aeaaile,cylindric. few flowered ; 
acalea round at the aommit, abrnptly mn- 
cronate. 1-S C 

vfcnot^t<^difa, (8. li.) atem ainmle, 
haiiy ; leaTea atrai^it, narrow-linear, pobee- 
cent; qpike long; flowera dnalered, aea- 
aile; inTolocrom appreaaed, aqoarroae at 
dw amnmit 8, 

aa^'pera, (8. 21.) atem aomewhat branch- 
ing, acabrooa pobeaoent ; leaTea linearlan- 
oeolate, Tery rongh ; heada abort, apiked, 
dietinctly alternate, aotiUry. aeoaile ; a(»le« 
of the inTolocrom roondiab, obtiiaeHX>uni- 
▼ent 8. 

gramhdff/Ua, (p. 8. 2^.) atem aimple, 
glabrooa; leaTea Unear, Terr long, gfab- 
rooa, nerTod, margin abroewnat acabroaa, 
midrib hairy alioTe; flowera in anikea, ra- 
ther diatant, neariy aeaaile ; acalea of the 
faiToIncram oblong, obtnae, mncronate, dK- 
ate, appreaaed, the interior ookited. 9-4 £ 
0. 

keiropkyfla^ (8^2^.) atem aimple. glab- 
itraa; leaTea lanceolate, glabrooa, amooCh; 
Qpper cmea lance-Hnear, much amaller; 
heada apiked, abort pedancled. anb-amiar- 
roae ; aoUea of the inTolncrom lanoecuate, 
acate, naked. 8. 

lower 

at baae. apper onea aetaceoaa;.racemea 
Tery h>ng; pedioela leafy; acalea of the 
faiTolocriun obkmg^ mncronate. S-4 £ A 



uff/Ua, (p. 8.) atem alender, gtabitrae; 
leaTea crowded, linear, a little hairy 



(p.J glabnma; 
eada 



crowded ; heada apiked, obloBg, 
ered ; ecaJea of the inf uluctu m obtnae, 
preaead, reaioona, flnaUy hoary. 

wtn^wTia, (p. 8. If.) atem ww^ming. 
oent; leaTea linear, giabrmaa. 
fringed at the 




eealea of the iaToloenm lanoeolateb 
M£ 8, 
(p. a U) 
lower onea broad, lanceolata, 
narrow; flowera rac em ed, large, 
alternate ; inTolncmm Deailir ginholar ; the 
acalea OTal, erect %At a. * 

Flowen in coTymh%i rooU Jibratu. 



pomeMra, (2|.) 
leaTea unear; panicle Tirgate, leafy, with 
the brancfaee abort : few - fl owe red ; inroln. 
cram aearile, eecend, S-S-flowered ; acalea 
erect, laneeolaiak aoole, glabrooa. 

fomiemUUi, (p.a 2f .) atom aimple. haii^ 
Tiacid ; leaTea lanceolatew nemed, neariy 
glabreaa ; panide cowtrarled ; faiTolaornm 
genoaUy ft>flowerad; acalea laananlafct. 
1-9 C 

odaratWtima, (p. 8. 2X-) very glabfoaa; 
atem aimple: learteaoTate and lanceolate, 
nenred. toothed, alightfy glaocooa; pankla 
oorymboae ; mToloornm 7-8-flowec(ed ; acalea 
obovate, obtoae. 3-4 t 

tomtnJU/»€i, (p. 8. 2f .) atem aimf>Ie. with 
the caneate-lanoeolate leaTea hairy ; cor* 
^mh few-flowered. depimeed-diTaricate ; 
mTolocnim tommrtoee; acalea oraie, — " 

a£ 

wa'Uii, (p. a U\ lea 
acote, ^labroaa, dotted, atteiraate at baae ; 
atem auapfet hairy near the aoaamit; in- 
Tolocrom many-flowered; acalea acate; 
tooMBtoee. 9£ % 

fnUkx/MOt (p. ^.) glabrooa; etem fra 
tiooae; branoheacoi^rmbed; learee wedge 
oboTate, panotate; mTolecrom eab-54»w 
ered; diTuuona acominate. Florida. 

•quumo'ta, .(I^*) polTerolent-fia neeeeat. 
corymboae: little corymb 3-5-flow«ed. 
radical leaTea linear, long; caoUae onea 
appreaaed, Tery abort; inTolocrom aob* 
bemiapheric ; aoalea aoata. 8. 

LIGUSTICUM. »— t. iUmh^Hferm.) rVrom 
lAfurim in Italy, ita natire conntry] 
9ct/tinam, (Scottiah breage, w. Jo. 2X-) 
lower leaTef bi-temata, npper onee temale ; 
leafeta broad, amooth, aerralet, entino at the 
base, dark green; flowen white mrith a red- 
diah tinge ; alem erect, amooth, etriate, 19 
inchea high ; nmbela many -rayed ; petak 
Inflexed. The root ia acrid, and ia oaed by 
the people of tbe Hebridea aa a aobatitala 
Ibr tobacco. Yerj abundant on the aea- 
coaat in 8ootland ; foond in aalt marahea b 
dita conntry. 

Uviaifaim^ (amdlage,) leavea naaiqr, i^ 
per onea toothed. MedicinaL Ex. 



LIGUSTRUM. 9-1. {Jtmrnimtm.) 

vnlgt^rc^ (prim. w. J. ^.) leaTea lanceo 
late, acntiah; panide compact. lotroda 
oed. 8ometimea called prirec ; Tory 
moo in England. 



LILIUM— LlNCJlf. 
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Imfcidum, and tpic^ium, mh^wmgnen 
KHralM or low tr«e% nathres of Chinm. 



UI/'IUM. f-l. iLOimetm,) iFnm Mm. 
fraceful, 00 accoant of iu bMMtv.l 
pkiindet'pkicuwi, (red lily, r. y. J. U) 
Invet whorled. lanoe-lineuv 3-iienred, 
aenrw hairy beneath ; cocoOa erect, bell- 
form, ^Mreedtng; petal* lanceolete. bavhw 
clawc 

eamadenTM, (noddbg my. y. r. Jo. U-) 
leayes remoteW wboried, lanceolate ; ped- 
QDcles terminal, ekmgaled, mofldy in throes ; 
eoroUa nodding ; pcJUle tpreeding. 3-3 t 

mper^'brnm, (miperb Uly. y. p. Ju. 2/.) 
leaves lanoe-Unear, S-nerred, glabrooe; 
lower ones whorled : apper ooet •catterod ; 
Buwere in a pyramid raceme} petals revo- 
loia. 3-6 £ Wetmeadowa 

caUMTUti, (Southern lily,) leaves scat- 
tered, lanoe-hoear, very acute; stem 1- 
flowered; coroQa erect; segments with 
long daws, ondnlate on the .inargin, re- 
flexed at the sommtt; flowers scarlet, spot- 
ted with yellow and brown. Stem 18 \. 

ftm^jfivt^mieum, leaves scattered, lance- 
finear, the npper ones whoried ; stem aboot 
1-floweied; pedaodes wooUy; corolla 
erect, woolly wiihoot; flowers rod and 
yellow. 

mm^tagou, (Turk's cap.) leaves narrow, 
pedoades terminal; peCsJs refleaced so ss to 
gire the corolla the appearance of a tor- 
ban ; flowers scarlet, with varieties; stem 
fl-3 feet high. Ex. 

Hmfmum, (tiger lily,) leaves scattered; 
petals reflexed; flowers in wborU; dark 
orange, spotted with black ; stem bolbiier- 
00a. A veiy showy plant, of easy cdtare. 
4-5 £ Ex. 

Japowriemm, (Japan lily,) corolla ek»n- 
gated into a tube ; flowers very large, pore 
white, with a streak of bine ; stem 4-5 feet 
high, aenerally with 3 flowers. Ex. 

pu^iiemwi, stem 1-flowered ; corolla bell- 
form, noddhkg; petals erect, sessile, spata- 
late-obovale, flat within ; yellow. 8. 

f t mbeU(/tttm^ flowers 1 to 5. terminal, 

erect ; petals nngnknlate. spreading, red. 8. 

ean^didiimt, (white Kly, w. J. ll) leaves 

lanceolate, scattered, tapering to the base ; 

eorolla bell-form, glabrous within. Ex. 

bmO^erum, (orange lily. y. J. U') leaves 
scattered, 3<«erved; corolla campanolate, 
erect, scabrous within. Ex. 

earoliina'itaa», (An. 11.) leaves verticil- 
late and scattered, lanceolate, cnneate at 
base; flowers few, (1-3,) terminal; pednn- 
des thick; corolla revdote, orange-col- 
ored, spotted with dark purple. Perhaps 
a variety of the superbum. 2 f. 8. 

pomjifmimm^ (J.) a splendid species with 
•earlet flowers. 



Au. li') fpikes numeroas (10-40), pednn- 
cled. panicled, spreading; leaves broad, 
flat, at length convolute ; a ibort awn on 
one of the glomes; styles 3-cIe(t at the 
summit 4-9 f. 

junetfa, (ruah sah-grasi^ Ju. 21.) leaves 
3-ranked, convolute, spreading ; spikofl fcv«; 
(1-3) pedunded ; peduncles smootn ; paleas 
obtusish : styles 8. 18 i. 

Mhra^ (Au. If.) leaves concave, erect; 
spikes alternate, seaiile, erect, appressed; 
paleas smoothiah on the keel ; stjrle deep- 
deft. 3-5 £ 
LIMCKNIA. 10-1. Usrsslis.) 

acidii^'tima, leaves pinnate; leafets 
roundish-oval, crenate; spines germinate. 
Fterida. ' 



LIMNAN^THBS. Id-I. {Qtrmmm,) [F^m 

* i ■ « a water nymph, ssMoc, flower.} 

i4m^lauf*n, (y. w.) leaves biphmatifid: 

the divisions often alteraatew Plant slightly 

soocnlent Califcmia. 



LIHNBT^S. 3-1. 
/■■Mir, a pool or 
of frotrth.] 
cyaosntv^dsi, (many-spiked aalt-grass» 



(OriMKsre.) [From 
allodinf to Its place 



LIMOSEL^LA. 13-1 (SevvyAdarie.) [From 

Imhw, slime or mod.] 
^ tubulafin, (mud wort, Aug. If.) leaves 
linear, very narrow, scarcely dilated at the 
apex; scape 1 -flowered, as long as the 
leaves. Muddy shorea Stem an inch 
high ; flowen very small, bluish white. 

LINDBR'NIA. 9-1. {Senplmimnm.) [la 

honpr of 'Von Lindern.] 

oUenM'aia^ (false hedge hjrssop, w-p. Ju. 
O) leaves lanceolate and obovate, nar- 
rowed at the base ^ pednnclu shorter than 
the leaves, erect 

dUata'ta, leaves dilated at the base, 
clasping ; peduncles longer than the leaves ; 
flowers pde purple. Inundated banks. 
Stem 4-sided, 6 incbes high, smooth. 

montict/la, (June. H) stem slender, di- 
ohotomous ; raidicd leaves spatulate, punc- 
tate; caulbe ones linear, small, remote; 
pedondes very long; flowers pale blue 
stem erect 4-6 incbes high. 

gramd^ra, (2^.) leaves roundish, entire, 
nerveless, half-clasping; peduncles very 
long, axfllary and termind; stem creep- 
ing. 8, 

refra^'ta^ (b. J. 2/.) radicd leaves spatn- 
late-ovd; upper ones sobdate; flowen 
solitary, axillary and tennind ; peduncles 
refracted, after flowering; stem slender, 
erect, branching, glabrous. 8-18 i. 8. 

UNNjB'A. 4—1. (Cspr^di«.) [la honor 

of Chariss Von Unnaus.J 

borea'lu^ (twin-flower, w. r. J. 11.) stem 
prostrate; branches erect, each bearing 8 
flowera ; leaves roundish, crenate. Woods 
andhiUa Evergreen, creeping. Has been 
found at Oreen Island, Troy, a. Y. 

U'NUM. 5-ft. { Cm yopkf tttm .) iVromleio*, 
smooth or soft, on account of iti texlara.) 
unlaiig'^nmum, (common flax, b. Ju. ®.) 
leafets of the odyx ovate, acute. 3-nerved 
petals crenate ; leaves lanoedate, dteraste ; 
stem snb-sditary. Ex. 

ew^a^'tcMM, (Virginia flax, y. ^.) stem 
erect, slender, smooch ; radical leaves ovd 
and qMttolate ; oanliae leaves long and nar- 
row ; panicle lax* corymbose. 

rifgtdMWi, (y.) divisions of the cdvx ovate, 
acuminate. 3-nerved, ciliate ; petals oblong; 
narrow; leaves stiffly erect, linear, short 
6 L Missouri. 

telarinoi'deif (w-r.) glabrous; items a 
span high, snfruticose, corjrmbnsely at 
tacfaed at the summit ; leaves crowded d- 
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lernatet verj man, liiiear mod ineiy narrow, 
macroDate, proUferoaa ; floweni tmninal, 
■ab-WMile, JP«taIa aborter than the calyx ; 
orary 10-odled. Texaa. 

LIPA'RIt. I8~l. (OrdMM.) (Froa I^a». 

fat, to caltod oik accoant of ita unctooils 

propartT.] 

Wu/yUa, (yw. Jo. U) !««▼« % ortiB' 
oblong; acape angolar ; flowera racemoae: 
aegmenta of the perianth Ifaiear ; lower onea 
aetaceona, reflezed : lip ooncave, oborate, 
mncronate. 6-8 L Wet wooda. 



LIQUIDAII«BBR. 19-IS. (Amemlmcm.) 
[Pron liiwJ—i, flttki* and tmh tr , frtfrant, 
alhidinf to tba f am which distila from this 
tree.) 

•tyrae^fhifth (aweet gam-tree. M.- ^.) 
learea paloutely-lobed ; lobea acominate. 
aerrate, with ainoiea at the baae of reina, 
▼flloae. A reainoaa Joice oilled Konid am- 
ber, \m obtained b^ wonnding the oarli of 
thia tree. By boiling the leavea, a difierent 
gnmmy aobatanoe, caDed liquid «torax,ia 
obtained. 



URIODBN'DRON. IS— 13. {MmgmoHm.) 
(Prom Inroa, a Ul^, and iftminm^ a troe.] 
UdipU**era, (white wood, toHp-tree, y*r. 

J. T^.) feaTea tmncate at the end, with 9 

aide-lobea. A beantifol flowering tree. 

90150 C 

LISIAN'OHITS. 5—1. (OMiMiMr.) 

glaucif</Uu», (y.) atem berbaoeooa. te- 
rete; learea oblong ovate, aeasile, ^lan- 
oooa, acnte, 3-nen^ ; flowen tenmnal, 
oorjrmbed; pedandea elongated. 

rauwefto'fitM, a Kgneona plant with band* 
aome purple flowera. Ex. 
USTE'RA. 18—1. (OrdUi<M») rNamedflrom 
Martin Lister, physician to Queen Anoe.j 
eardafta, item with 9 opposite, roondish, 
oordate leaTea; raceme loose ; colamn widi- 
OQt any appendage behind; lip elongate, 
9-toothed at the baae, deeply bifid, the aeg- 
menta divaricate and acnte. Swampa. 
Stem 4-6 L Flowera dbtant and minute. 

eonvalianot'de*, (lilv orchia,) column 
porreeted ; Up obkmg, dilated, and obtusely 
s-lobed at the extremity; stem 6 inchea, 
veiy slender; root fibrous; flowers dark 
brown and green, larger than die prece- 
ding. 

puba^eetu, (g-w. J. 11.) learea radical, 
ovale, acute; acape leafleas, pubescent, 
looaely flowwed ; flowera on pedicela, Bp 
9-lobed, acaroely longer than ue cminivent 
petala; capanlea davale ; root palmate. 8. 

LPTH08PBR''llini. ft— I. (Ber^MM.) (Prom 

Kik9$, a stone, and $perwm, •eod, on account 

oi the hardness of its seed.] 

ttrven^ae, (com gromwell, w. M. 0.) atom 
erect, branched ; leavea s e ssi le , lance-lin- 
ear, rather acute, veinleas, rough, hairy; 
ealyz a little shorter than the corolla ; aeg- 
menta qHne^dinr; nuta ragoae; plant hia- 
pid, piloae; flowers soOtaiy, axillaiy. 
Fields. Introduced. 

qficine^ (common g ra m wriU y. IC. 1[.) 
atem covered with rigianaixa ; leavea broad- 
laooe<rfate. acute, rough on the upper aur- 
&ce, hairy on the lower : tube m Uie co* 
roHa aa long aa the calyx; nuta amooCh. 
Fieldai Flowers axillary, pale yelknr. 





BMrdf fltmn, haa blue flaweiu. 

demHcul^tuw^ haa purple flowerai 

pil4/nm, (y. U-) limple. pi fawM i aMls ; 
leavea linear, acuraioaie, 
mate; flowera fisadded, memml 
divisicms of dw corolla oMong. 

torrefh (J. 2^.) atrigoaeJuamd : 
obkmgAiaiear. obcuaiah, aenttered ; a 
branching; fisscidea termina]. fewflew- 
ered ; lobea of the corolla obloiig. ealin. 
91 

emguaHfi/Hmm, (w. Ju. 9.) vtH taxgidiy 
ovate, shming, with hoDow ptuMXorea on 
every part ; flowera naoady laler^ ; 
linear, with done pre aa c d pvbeaoeaee 
procumbent 8. 

apmfhtfm, hr. Ju. ^.) nut mmkiai e; 
terminal. 1-aided : bracta laaoeoiale : 
laooe-Uaear. acute. 8. 

LOBE'LIA. 5—1. { C w mpmmmUttm ) On 

of Matliias Lobelins.l 

canHnaflit, (cardinal flower, r. Ju. 2/.} 
erect, rimple. pubeacent; leav 
ovale, acuminate, denticolate ; 
aomewhat 1 -sided, many-flowered ; 
longer than the coroUaa. DaaapL 

inJU^ta^ (Indian tobacco, b. Ju. 
branching, very hirsute ; leaves ovate. — 
rate ; racemea leafy ; capaolee inflatfwi 19- 
18 i 

AoTawi, (b. Ju. Q.) alender, erect, sa^ 
simple; ladical leavea apatolate; ca^be 
onea linear, delicately toothed ; flowera ra- 
cMned.ahemate. remote, pedioelled. 6-94 L 

dortmanfna, (b. Ju; IC) leavea linear, 9- 
celled. fleshy, obtuse; acape nearly naked; 
flowera in a terminal raceme, reoaote, pe£ 
celled, nodding ; leavea growing in a tefl 
about the root, apreading,recarved. Wsiar 
giadiole. 

typkUifiom, flowera on short p edieda, s 
a long, leafy raceme, large, bltte. Bo6B> 
9-3t 

daytomu/na, stem erect, afnapla, pubea- 
cent ; canline leaves oblong, obtaae, nearij 
eotii%; radical leavea apatolate; moene 
viigaie, naked ; flowera ^ale Uoe. 1-9 £ 

fmberwfla, covered with ailky down; 
lower leavea obovate, upper lanoeolaie; 
flowera spiked, alternate, sub- n eas fl e, bright 
blue, smaller than the syphilitica. 

yaTgaas, (native of Mexico,; leavea very 
long, alternate, aub-entire ; raceme many- 
flowered { atamens and piatila aa kmg aa 
the corolla. 

eftkTytta^ (H) ^^^ 'OuSl ; ateu filifara, 
aub-aimple, tcafy ; j^edondea remote^ don- 
gated. 4 6 L Fkirida. 

amc^na, (b. Ju. 2X-) atem erect, nubea- 
cent; leavea broad-lanceolate, doubly 
toodied ; spike second ; nuugin of the ca- 
lyx erect 9-4 1 8. 

glamdmk/ta, (b. 8. 2i.) erect ; leavea Hn- 
ear-hmceolate, rather thick, denticn l ai e; 
flowera in r acoBsea . 8. 

miekausij (p. Ju. 9} fflabrooa, branch- 
ing above ; leavea petioled, ovate* creuale- 
dentate; loweat onea roundish; n 
lax; pedundes dongated. 8. 
L^LIUM'. S— 9. (Grmmmtm,) 

(M. U') fliMtita mnoh 
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Ibtti the etlfx. ■iMua e d , lio9ar<Msmg, 
cuuipi'Msod. Introuooed. 18 1. 

ttmmltm'^tmm^ (Jo. Q.) florets ahoiter than 
Ike gluiDea» m wng m the briiiile at their 
ejUimuiiy ; oaha •cmbrooc above. 2 t 

UiHlCWRA. »-l. (Ci^rt/WNB.) (Pron 
Looicar, a boUiUat of ih« l6Ui cantury ) 
» emftet ^viren», (r. y. M. ^ .) tpikea with 

AiCant, nakediih wfaorla ; ooroUaa sah-eqaal ; 

tebe Te ntri coae above: leavea orate and 

thormtit, gUaoooa beneath; apper ooea 

een iiate-penbliate ; learea perenniaL 
eopr^lriMi, (booeraocue. ^.) ooroUaa 

ringent-Uke, terminal; flowera crinMOo ; 

aeaole leaves oonnate-perfoUate at the top. 



ptrrv{/U/ra^ (r-y. J. h ,) spikes Tertkdllate, 
eapitate; leaves decidooosr glaaeooa be- 
neadi, aO connateperfoHate ; oorolla rioaent, 
gibboos at the base ; fflaments bearded. 

peridywMfnmm, (woodbine, J. b.) flow- 
era in ovale» inibricate» teruiiuai h ea ds ; 
leares all tfisdnet Var. ^nervi^SiTiia, leaves 
ainaale. Ex. 

JU/v€t, (yellow hooeysoekle, J. ^.) >pUtea 
wwMled. terminal; corolla Hngent; flow- 
ers bright yeOow. 

Atrsv Uit (tough woodbine,) leaves pu- 
b ea c e n t and cfliate; flovrera yellow pabee- 
oent ; berries orange. 

gri^ia, has scarlet flowers. Movntalns. 

eOi^tum, (J. ^.) spikes with whoried 
beads, sob sessile; cmoHa sab-eooal ; tobe 
hfansnte, v en trieose in the middle; leaves 
eonsewhat clasping, sessils, and petioled. 
ovate, gianoooa beneath, manrin dUate, 
■pper ones oonnate -per fo li a t e ; flowers yd- 
low* o. 

LOPHIOUL e— 1. (JmieL) 

wmr^tt, (y. Ja. 2|.) leavea radksal, ensi« 
ferm, shorter ^an the aoape ; scape erect, 
^rlih one or two short leavea ; flowers b a 
crowded cocynb ; root creeping. Sandy 



I«UDWIO^A. 4—1. iOmgm,) [Prom Pro- 
fessor Lodwlf , of Lsfpslc] 
piU^aa, (y. Ja. 2X-) steQi erect, branched, 
bairy; leavea alternate, obtong, sessile; 
peduncles 1 -flowered, azillaiy; capsole 
g lob ose, onadrangnlar. Swampa. 

altermifi/Ua, stem nearly smooth ; leaves 
■hemate, lanceolate, somewhat soabroos 
on the trMTgins and nnder side ; segments 
of the cam large, colored, pernstent; 
Jew el 's yellow, 4-petalled» on short pednn- 



pahuf'irii, petals 0; 
cree pin g : leaves opposite, 
lent Grows in stagnant watera. 

umiJU/mf stem straiglit simple ; leavea 
alternate, lanceolate, aeots, glabroas ; flow- 
er terminal ; petals loncer wan the calyx. 
Ferhape synonymoos wnh aUermfa^ha. 

imoTUa, (An. IT.) TiOose; stem Cfoot, 
much branched; leavea lanceolate; flow- 
ers generaOy doslered; capsole gktboae, 
•-leared. S. 

eapUf^tn^ (r. J. If-^ erect, Tirgate ; leaves. 
Biear-laoceolate* giabroas ; flowers mostly 
in tenntnal heads ; bracts longer than the 
& 



pedmnaUt/$€i, (y. J. 2X.) stem proonmbent, 
radicant ; leaves oppooHe, lanceolate ; ped- 
ancles longer than the leavea. 3-6 i. 8. 

Unu^ritt (y. Aa. 21) erect, branching, 
angled near the sommit; leaves linear, 
giabroas; flowers sessile. 9 C 

deeMf^Ttnt, (y. An. If.) stem erect; leavea 
ovate-lanceolate, decorrent ; flowers octan- 
droas. 8 fl S. 

na^tatu, (y. Ja.) swimming and creeping; 
leaves opposite, laoce-spatolate ; flowers 
axillary, sessile ; petals and calyx equally 
long. 8. 

LlfNAHlIA. 14—1. iCntetftrm.) iProm Imm 

the mooo, moon form.) 

at^'num, (honesty, p. ^ .) leaves obtusely 
toothed ; silicles ovat oDtase at both ends. 
Nataralised. 

rtdMva, (satin-flower, b-p. If.) leaves 
with mQcronate teeth ; silicles tapering to 
bodiends; flowers odoroos. Ex. 

LUPINAS'TER. 16-10. {Urmmmnm,) 

mfaerocepk"alu»t (y. and p. M. 21.) leafeta 
nine, oblanceolate ; petioles very long ; stip- 
ales cnneate, gash-3 toothed ; teeth of the 
calyx fiUfiMm, plamose. 8. 



LUPPNUS. 16—10. {Leg nm im um ,) [Prom 

the Greek kip«, frisC, on accoont of its acrid 

jaicss.1 

pertiHf*ni$, (wild Inpine, p. M. 2X*) ■tern 
aiid leavea smoothish ; leaves dieritate, with 
aboot 8-10 leafets, which are oblanceolate, 
obtosish; calyxea alternate, not appeo- 
daged; banner emarginate; keel entire. 
1S-18L 

kiTtM'tu9t (garden lopine, p. 0-) calyxes 
appendaged, alternate; banner 3-parted; 
keel Stoolhed. Ex. 

airinu, (white lopine, w. Aa. ^,) calyx 
not appoiaaged, ahemate ; baimer entire ; 
keel 3-toothed. Ex. 

pUi/itu, (rose lopine, r. w. ^.) calyx 
woorled; banner S-parted; keel entire 
Ex. 

h^iems, (yeOow Inpfaie, y. Q.) keel 3- 
toothed. Ex. 

mMial/*ilu, herbaoeons^ very branch- 
hag; attains the height of Ibar or five 
feet 

n ooika te n^tiit (Jo. If.) stem and leaves 
Ursote ; leavea digitate ; leafets (7-8) lan- 
ceolate, obtase ; calyxea whoried, without 
ap|>endages; banner emarginate; keel 
entire. 

deeumfbens, (p.) safllVutioose. sab-decom- 
bent ; flowers on pedicels, somewhat whori- 
ed, bracted; calyx sUky-hirsote; banner 
and ked entire ; leafets laoceoblong, acute 
and obtaoe, silky ondemeath. 

ssr^cMS, (r. p. Ju. If .) stem and leaves 
silky-tomentose; leaves digitate; leafets 
(7-8) lanoedate, acute, silky both sides; 
cdyxes somewhat whoried, withoat ap- 
pendages; banner gashed; ked entire. 

vill&nu, (hairy lupine, w. r. p. J. If.) 
very tHIosc ; leaves simple, obknig ; cd- 
yxes not appendaged. dtemate in a long 
spike; banner S<left; ked entire, long. 
Fknida. 

difii'tuB, (An. If.) Tillose, silky ; steosi 
numerous, oilnise, decumbent) leaves 
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simple. oUonff, obovmte ; petiolet tad ttdp- f •preadinfc «t die tlpa; ■pfk^ in p«ii% ^ 



oncled. Woods. 

datH/htm, (chib-moai, Jo.) atem 
bnuidies asoemfing; 
enrre-briitle-bearinf?, 
pain or angle, cyliodncel. pedanoelale 



woodii. 



nksahort, naked. ^. 

argenf'teuM, (y-w. Jil 1(.) leaves digi- 
tate; leafets (5-7) lanoe-linear, acute, gla- 
brous above, silvery-silky nndemeath ; ca- 
lyxes ahemate, not appendaged; banner 
obtuse ; keel entire. 8. 

mt^nu»^ (b. 9.) a native of Califaraia. 

polypkit^hu^ 111) ▼ay ▼igonms exotki^ 
with spikes of fkjwtn nom 1 f. to 18 L in 
lenirtb. 

latifo'Uut, (If.) a native of Califomk. 
Has very long spikes of bloe ilowers. 

LUZU'IJL •— 1. (Jme«.) 

mU/MOj (M. H.) leaves bairy; panSde o.,^.^ 

snVcvmose; peduMlesKfloj^ reflex- Semd^da^ ftiee^weed. g. Jn. m 
ed; leafets of the penantb .acnminate, _rt, hrmi»rfiS ««^: Wv«i^i> d J^ 



(Jn- 2/.) 
d i H lii'lus, 




ceolate, very entire; pedi 
tary. riongated. l-spiked: 
oeolate, entire. Sandy svrampo. 

8. Spiku sesnEf ; leat>e$ wummndmg fit 



shorter than the o^psole ; radical leaves no- 
meroos, hinmle. Woods. 6*12 L 

meianoem^^pa, calm leafy; leaves snb- 
lanoeo l a t e, smooth ; panicles capillary, kwse; 
capsnle black. Mountains. 

eampe^trU, (M. If..) leaves baiiy; sp&es 
sessile and pedonded ghune-Uke sepals 
acominate, k>nger than die obtose capsnle. 
It MKh. 

sypica'te. i An.) leaves narrovr, haii^ at the 



ttroat; ^ike nodding; co n m oim d ; "gfaane- 

wne^ about as long 



like sepaU acnminate-a* 

as the ronndish capsnle. 8 L 

LTCR^NIS. 10-A. (Cmrfph^nm,) 
a torch.) 



tFium 



chaleedom^iea, (scarlet Udmk, r. J. If.) 
flowers fascicled, level top, or convex. Ex. 

^otem^cuHt (ragged robtn, 2X-) petals 
torn ; capsnkis 1-oded, ronndish. Ex. 

apetfala, (2|.) calyx inflated; oorol 
shorter tbui the calyx ; stem abont 1-flow- 
ered. Canada. 

a^na, (r. It) glabroos; flowers in 
den« nmbelled beads ; p6t^ 9-cleft ; styles 
4. Labrador. Canada. 

vita/ria, (clanuny'lichnis, If.) stem gen- 
fenlate, viscous ; p^als entire; capsnle 5> 
oeDed. Ex. 

LrciUM. 4-1. (PoUmmrim.) cFrom the 

conntry Lycia. j 

eanUn^iafnmm, (p. Jn. ^.) unarmed; 
leaves clustered, ooneate, fleshy; flowers 
4-cIeiL 3-5 £ 8. 

harbafrwmt (matrimony vine, J. r. ▼. ^.) 
stem angled ; branches erect ; leaves tanoe- 
olate, tapering to bodi ends; calyx nxMtly 
3-cleft. Ex. 

LYCOPER^DON. - 91->0. (FWt.) [From 
fafJbM, a wolf, and perio, to explode, so namsd 
becaate ii was supposed tobe th« excre- 
ments of this animal.] 
bovw"ta^ [common puff-ball,) at frst wliJle 
and oboocmic, beoommg black and spheri- 
cal ; outer coat downy, whksh peeling off, 
leaves the leadiery inuer coat ; seeds Mack, 
lighter than air, and ^ypenring like anoke. 
In meadows. 

LYCOPiyDIUM. «1— I. (FWcM.) [From 
htkn9, a wolf, and pout^ foot, so callsd Ikoan 
lu supposod resomblaacs.] 

Spikeg peduneuiate. 



erect; brandies erect; leav^ in 6 equJ 
rows; apikea numerous, 
Woods. About a span high. 

rupet^lr$, (festoon-mne. Ju. H.) 
creeping ; branches snonirvided, aacemfin^; 
leaves scattered, imbricate, IlDear-laxKeo> 
late, ciliate. ending in hairs ; spikes sc^taiy 
seMOe, terminal. Bx>ck9ai>d side hiUa. 
3 SpikcB se$9ile ; leave* diiJidknt. 

oBfidf uhtm, leaves ovate, acute, deoticvi 
late, alternate, dose-pressed ; spikes tenal 
nal. long, 4-sided. 

apt/dumt {3a. 11.) leaves ovate, acute, 
denticulate, fiat, superficial ones ahemate;, 
acuminate ; spikes terminal, sub-aoJitary. 

4. CapnUe$ axiOary, 

hteid^tUftwif (mnoufruii pme. M. y. 21) 
leaves In 8 rows, linesr-lsaioeolatQ, 
late, acxite, i^ireading, reOexed. 

tristack^vmmm, (Ju. U) 
ahemaia, 

lea ses lanoeolaie, acete, ap|we»> 
sed, pointing 4 wajrs; pedundes somiy. 
ekmnted, 3-sp&ed: spikes tnele; 
roniiQuhf acununate. ^. 



( 
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eompUma'tum, (pound pine, g-y. Ju. 
^f.) creeping, erectish; branches aJtemate, 
^iComous; leaves bi&raon% 



LYCOP'SIS. S— 1. 

a wolf, and sfM, aspect, 

rough-looking- plant.] 

•rsM^'sw, (b. Jn. 11.) leaves lanceolate, 
repand-toothed; rac e mes in pain: flowers 
aeaale; wbde plant hiqtid. 

virgimf^ica, (w« J. Q.) small, hi0|ud } 

tr leavtta spatulate. upper ones Imear 
lostf, entire t racemes solitary ; flowers on 
pednaeleik' 

LTCOTU8. S— 1. (LsWsto.) rFrom imkaa, 

a wolf, and psiM, foot, sooetinitts .called 

wolfs-claw.] 

sn up p g ^tttt (water borehonnd, w. An. ^.) 
suHMith; siBBft acntel^ 4-cornered; leaves 
narrow-lanceolate^ with bzge acute toetli, 
lower onea somewhat pimuoifid ; 
of ifae calyx 
short flfdnes. 1-8 £ 

vtriWteas, (bugle- weed, w. J. Z{.) lea^ 
bread-lanceolate, serrate, tapering and 
tire at the base; calyx shorter than thn 
seed, spineless ; flewen in wfaoria. Wnt 

um^^rtu, (w. J. 2^-) small ; root taber> 
cms ; stem simple; leav&» oval, obtnse, ob- 
tasety toothed; aadls l-flow«ed. 

I LYOODBt^MU. (liss FnsiiAS''Taxa.l 
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LTG<yDIUM. II— I. (rOtees.) [From br- 
g*d€9, pliant, and imm, one, or wmm, to di- 
mintoh.l 

pahft/htm, (cHmbinff fern. gy. An. 21-) 
ttmn flexnoiu And climbuiff ; froods conjn- 
l^ate, cordate, palmate, 5-Tobed ; lobes en- 
tire, obtose ; afnkeleta oblong-linear, in a 
eompoond terminal apike. 3-4 £ 

LrSIMA'CmA. fr~l. (Lfsimaekim.) [From 

Lyaimadraa, Ha diacovarer.) 

ttruf 'tOt (looae-atrife, y. Jn. If.) raceme 
leiuiiud, Tery long, lax; leaves opposite, 

Inoeoiale. aeade : peCab lanceolate, spread- 
ing. l.« £ 

dK^ta, (y. J. !(.) aab-pnbesDent ; leaves 
opposite, long-petioled. aab-oordate, oval; 
petioleBciliate ; pedSoela somewbat in pairs ; 
Bowen nodding. 9>4 f. 

cuadrtfi/ha^Jj, J. 2X.) leaves vertkaDale 
In foon and fivea. ovate-lanceolate, acnmi- 
nrnte; pedoncles axillary, 1-floweted, by 
fDws; aegments of the corolla oval, entire, 
often obcoae. 13-18 L 

tkfrti/it/rth (y. J. 2X.) Hem simple, 
smooth ; leaves searile, lanceolate. Opposite, 
aente, paler onderaeath; raoemea lateral, 
long pednnded ; flowera small. Appear- 
ance nnlike die rest' of the genua. 
la-lS i 

kybrida, stem smooth, somewbat branch- 
ed; leaves mostly opposite, lanceolate, 
acute at each end* on short, ciliate petioles ; 
flowers nodding; corolla abont aa long aa 
tbecalTx. 

fwom'te, (y. J. 2/.) stem qnadrangnlar, 
branched ; leaves opposite, sessile, long- 
linear, margin revolnte; pedandes 1-flow- 
ered, snb^terminal. nodding. 12-16 L 

kerbamo^'ti, (2X.) Boweri in terminal ra- 
oemea, lower onea verticillate, npper ones 
■cattered ; leaves br fimrs, ovate-uuMeolate, 
Ms il e. 3-nerved. 2 £ 8. 

iameeola'ta, (2X-) very smooth ; leaves by 
fonrs. rather petiolate. lanceolate, promi- 
nently acominate; peduncles by foon^ 
■Mny-6oweted, apper flowers in racemes ; 
Mgments of the corolla ovate and acnte. 
8. 

keteropkytfa, (Jn. 1[.) leaves opposite, 
lower ones ronndish. npper ones linear, 
•esaile; flovrersnoddinff. 12-18 L 8. 

anguttift/Kot (y. H.J very smooth, 
faranoiing; leaves oppo^ and whorled, 
lotig-linear, punctate; raoeme a terminal, 
ibott ; segments of the coroDa oblong. 8. 

immmuMria, (money- wort) an evergreen 
trailer in a moist soil, prodooing shoots two 
Uftd three feet long. Ex. 

vertie&Uifttim^ an npriglit plant, with a 
piofoakmof showy yeDow. flowers. Ex. 

capiidta, (y. J. i/.) stem smooth, simple, 
punctate; leaves opposite, sessile, broad- 
lanceolate, ponctate; pedoncles axillary, 
elongated; flowers in dense beads, 6-7 
parted. Swamps. Stem 1 £ 

quadriJU/rOf brandling ; stem smooth ; 
leavea SMrile, opposite, long-linear ; pedon- 
des In fbon^ snb-termina], 1-flowered. 
t-3£ 

LYTHmUM. 11-1. {StMemrim.) (Prom 
kttkrtm. Mood, to callod from its color.] 
softoaVMi, (pvple l oo se s tiife , p. Ja.*2X.) 



pubescent; leaves oppodte and tematOk 
sesmle. lanceolate, cordate at the base; 
flowers with 1 2 stamens (sometimes f^ or % 
terminal, whorled-spiked ; capsule oblong. 
Wet meadows. Stem 2 £ 

ala*ium, (p. Jn. 11.) very glabrous : stem 
winged ; flowers bexandroos, axillary, sd- 
ftary, sessile. 2-3 f 8. 

WTficifWtumf (swamp willow-berii, p. 
An. 2^.) pubescent; leavea opposite, or m 
threes, lanceolate, petided; flowers axil- 
lary, aomewhat in wborls ; fruit globose ; 
stlmens 10. Wet grounds. 9 £ 

kwuovifi/Unmt (dwarf gzass-poley, w. 
p. il.) leaves alternate and opposit e , lanc^ 
linear, sub-oval ; flowers sohtary> axillary. 
Hexandrous. 6-10 L 

mrge^tum, |p. Ju. If.) leavea opposite^ 
lanceolate. g[labrous ; stem panided ; flow- 
ers axillary m threes, on pedicels; itamftia 
12. 8. 

lineafref (w. Ju. 2X-) smooth, virgatai 
leaves generally opposite, linear, acute; 
flowers axillaty, solitary, be^andron& 3-4 f. 
8. 

difu'ium, (p. Au.) 1 foot in height 

MACBRI'DBA. 18—1. (Lsfttote.) (In honor 

of Dr. McBrfde.] 

puTekra, (p. and w. Au. If.) stem erect 
simple; leaves opposite, acute, lanceolate^ 
dliate. serrulate, punctate, glabrous be- 
neadt somewhat hairy above, npper- onea 
sessOe, lower ones attenuated at ^ baaa 
as if petided. 12-18 i 8. 

MACR<yTRTS. 19—1. {RsmataiUetm^ (FTom 
Mdcrof , Ii^e, and kotrutt a raceme.] 
racem(/$at (bug-bane, blacksnake root 
cohosh, w. Ju. iX') leaves decompound} 
leafets oblong-ovate, gash-toothed ; racemes 
in wand-like qpikea; capsulea ovate. Woodn 
3-9 £ 

MAONOXIA. IS— It. (Prom Magnol, who 

wrote <Ai botany In ITIO.J 

gtrntfeOf (sweet-bay, swamp-laord, w. J. 
b.) leaves glaooous beneath, perennialr 
obtuse, eOiptiad ; flowers 9-19 petalled ; pe- 
tals obovate. coneave. A Iwge shrub, wiUi 
wUtish bark; flowers solitary, odorous. 
Var. la^t/UOfbut deeiduous leaves. Var. 
longif</na, has leavea acute at both endsb 
perraniaL N. J. to Car. 

aewminc^ta, (cQcnmber>tree, b-y. J. 1^.) 
leavea deciduon% oval, acuminste, pnbea- 
cent beneath; flowers 6-9 petalled ; petals 
obovate. Mountains. Penn. to Car. A 
tree, sometimes 70 feet high. 

trip^tala, (umbrdla tree, w. J. 1^ .) leavea 
large, dedduous, ctmeate-lanceoliZte, acute* 
silky when jronng ; petals 9, ovd-lancedate^ 
acute, the outer ones reflexed. Mountains^ 
wooda. Penn. to Oea A small tree, with 
very large loaves and flowers. 

grroHO^^rti, (big laurel magnolia, w. M. 
1^!) loaves evergreen, oval, thick, leatheiy i 
perns broad, obovate, abruptly narrownd 
into a claw. 60-80 feet 8, 

macropkyF'iot (w. J. ^.) leaves very 
lar^, oblong, cuneate-obovate. sinuate and 
anncdate at base, glanoous beneath ; po- 
tala 6, orate-obtoaa. 30-35 £ 8, 
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eorddtOt (t. M. I^.) learet bro«d, ov«] or 
anUe-lanceoUte, at bue digfatly cordate, 
■omewhat lomentoM bene^ ; petals ob- 
long laoceolaie, acute. 40-50 f. S, 

pmmid^/ia, (Ap. ^.) leaves rbomb^b- 
oval abroptlj acate, both sidea ooloied 
alike, aab^ioraale and awided at the baae ; 
loboa diraricate ; petals laooeolate, grado- 
allj acute. S* 

MALAX'^S. I8->I. (OrcMdM.) [Prooi msI- 

•Am, s^laass, tmta the dsUcacy of the 

planu.) 

mfi/Ua, (twaybla^ w. t. p. J. U) 
scape 3-eoro e red; ianer petals finform. re- 
flexed, 8-colored; lip concave, obovate, 
nnicroaala ; leaves S, laaoeovate, or ovaL 
4-8 i. 

longtff/Um, (y-ff. J. 2X.) leaves broad-lan- 
ceolate, longer man the scape ; spike ob- 
hMig; Hd cordate, concave, channeled, 
shorter than the petals; bulb roundish; 
scape 9-leaved. 3-7 L 

MALACRODEI<rDRON. 15-5. (DhtsrIw.) 
[From MBldU, soft, icni mtt trse.) 
avafimm, (w. BC ? .) leaves ovate, acute ; 

flower solitary, snb s e ss i le. 6-19 t 8, 

MaL'^PB. 15— It. (ir«lMe««.) 

wuUaeoCdei, (y. Q.) leaves obkxig, acate, 
entire, crenate, glabroos on the npper sar- 
laoe ; pedondes solitary, axillaxy. 12-18 L 
8, 

UkirVA^ 15— It. (Mmhmem.) [FrosiMsaw, 

soft.] 

tUumUf^Ua^ flow maUowa, r. w. J. H.) 
leaves heait-orbiotilar, obsoletety 5-lobed; 
peduncles bearing the fruit declined; stem 
prostrate. Probably introduced. 

tylvaf'irU, (maltows, rb. J. ^. and 21.) 
stem erect; leaves about T-lobed, acutiah; 
peduncles and petioles hairy. Ex. 

crii^va, (curled mallows, Au. ^.) stem 
•reet; leaves angular, crisped ; flowers ax- 
illary, glomerate. Rx. 

eooc%n"9a, (r. Au. H) hoary-tomentDse« 
covered with stellate hairs; racemes ter- 
minal ; stwn diiRise. 8. 

moseWfo, (musk maDowa, 2^.) erect ; 
radical leaves renilbnB, gadbed; cauHoe 
l^ves 5-paited, iHnaate, mmny-cleft; leafets 
of the involucre linear. Naturalised. 

virg^ta, (whip-stalk maUows. r. 2X.) 
leaves deeply 3-lobed, toothed, cuneate at 
the base ; peduncles in pairm longer than 
thepetfolea. Bx. 

aMUoede$, leaves widi S angular k>bea, 
tomentose; peduncles 8-deft, generally 4- 
flowered; axOlaiy capsules many-seeded. 

car6Ui^'unm, (r. Au. A.) leaves 54obed 
or palmate, notched and toothed : pedun- 
des kmger than the petk>les ; petals entire ; 
firuit vilfose ; stem prostrate, branching. 8. 

triangMlafta, (p. Ju.) hirsute, sub-decum- 
bent; fower leaves triangular cordate ; up- 
per ones 3-5-k>bed, irregularly toothed; 
flowers racemed. 19-18 L 8. 

pedi/ta, (21. p.) somewhat scabrous with 

stellate hairs; leafets pedately 5-7-parted; 

■«nts lamuiatoly toothed ; flowers on 



panide 

t 8. 



elongated pedmidee b a 
calyx nak A sHgfatly hirsute. S-4 

MALTATIS^CUS. IS-19. ( 

Jloridt^nms, (r. 11,) pilose, 
baoeoos; leaves coraate-ovatM 
obtosiah, small, sbort-petioled ; 
axillary, nodding, towards the ad of ^ 
branches. Florida. 

MARCHANTU. tl— S. CHtprfce ) (Ptoa 

llarcbant. a naturalist, j 

wflymar^pka, (Brook Uverwoct g-J- Ju. 
2/.) pistillate receptacles radiated; stsmi- 
nate ones pednncled, peltate ; fioodacrowd- 
ed together, lobed, nerved, and o ost w l 
with small decussate veins ; pistillate ped- 
uncles very kmg ; nwes of Oie frond 
erally brown. On eaith and s ton es, im 
or damp plaoea. 

MARRtTBIUM. It— 1. (Lafcste.) CFlroB a 
Hebrew word, w si m i, a bttter juicej 
tmirm^rt, (horehound, w. Ju. ^.) leavea 
rtmnd-ovate, toothed, rugose, vaned; ear 
lyx toothed, setaoeooa, uodnale. lutrodu- 
oed. 
MARSHA LTU. 17—1. { Cmf mb if i n .} 

lameeola'ta, (p. M. 2^.) stem simple, leaftr 
below, naked near the suaamlt ; leaves « 
the root obovate, of the stem long. Laaceo 
late ; scales of the involucrum oval; chiff 
spatulate. 18-94 i. 8. 

tatift/lia, (Au. 21) "tem simple ; leaves 
oblong-lanceoiate. acuminate. 3-nerved» 
lowest oaea sheatlang ; scales of the mvd- 
ocrum acute ; chaff or the receptacle Bnew. 
8. 

anruttifi/Ua, (p. Ju. Z{.) 
ing ; lower leaves narrow-laneecriase. 
ones linear ; soales of the invducnun rigid, 
subdate ; chaff linear. Ywrxyamea^mermt 
oordla pale purple ; anthers d^ blue ; stem 
simple, angular, very pubescent near die 
top; leaves lance-linear. 3-nerved; scales 
of the cdyx lanceolate, acuminate. 9 t 
8. 



MARTTN'OA. It— 9. iBi gu m n m.} Ctn 

of the botanist, Maxt^.] 

proboteifdea, (martmoe. w. p. y. Jo. ^) 
stem diort, branching; leaves ahemata, 
cordate, entire, viUose ; pericarp termina- 
ting in a long probosd a , 1-9 1 8. 

MATRICA'RIA. 17-t. ( C m f w Ajf mm,} CN»- 
mod from its sflfeacy in the ditssiss of fis- 
malss.] 
dkamamiTla, (wild diamomile. w. M. Q.) 

leaves bi-pinnate ; aealea of the inTducre 

obtnsish. Bx. 



MBCONOP^SIS. 19- 1. ( Psps s woe .) CPrM 
mtkom^ a poppy, •ptut aspect, resemhUnf a 

db^rZo, (y. m. ^.) leavea 9, .g^anoNts, 
sessue, hai^ ; lobes rounded and obtuse ; 
capsules 4-valved-echinate. 1 1 

peHMtuw^ stem 4-sided; leaves very 
broad, long-petbled, pinnatifid-Iobed. 8, 

kdtrofM'ia, (r. 2i.) leaves few and re- 
mote, pmoatdy divided ; aegments of the 
lower ones ovate, incised and petioled ; of 
the upper linear, entire, semeMrhat oiMflo- 
ent 
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''•*ir»*_«*o. (lodUncacambcr.gy. m. 1^.) 

■^'y.®* ™ whorls, lanoe-oral, ftcamiDate ; 

pedicels aggregated, termiaftl; rooC white. 
12-181. 



MEDICA'GO. 16-10. (L^mmmtm.) (CaU- 

•d mtdiktj by DioaeoiMes, on accoant of its 

avppoaed medicinal virtoes.] 

hunO/na, (hop medick. y. J. A.) spikea 
oral ; Immea reoifomi. l-aeeded ; stipulea 
eotire; leaTea oborate; Hem procambeDt. 

tiUeriex^ta^ {y. Au.) stem procombent; 
ieafecs obovate. toocbed; stipules cUlate, 
tootoed ; peduncles somewhat 3flowered ; 

If^?^ P.H°^ 5*"*^' **'^*' J •P<°e« rtraight. 
tbioMigid, and acate. Sandy fields. Coon. 
to Gar. lotrodoced. 

•aifva, (p. Ju. 1[.) pedoncles racemed; 
legame smooth, cochleate ; stipoles eotire : 
leaves oblong, toothed. Natoralixed. 

iribmloede$, (hedge hog. ©.) peduncles 
S-flowered; legume oochleate, cyUndrio, 
flat both sides, aculeate, eonic 3-ways. re- 
flexed; ^pules toothed; leaves toothed. 
oWvaie. Ex. 

•eutelU^ta, (soafl-sheU. bee-hive, Ju. ) 
pedaocles about S-flowered; legumes on- 
armed, cochleate in an orbicular form, with 
a convex base and a flattop ; stipules tooth- 
ad : leaves oblong, toothed. Ex. 

maeula'la, (p.) stem prostrate: leafets 
"-"- toothed, • - 



--. " .spotted; stipule* tooth- 
ed ; peduDdes 3-5-flowered ; legamoaoom- 
MCtly qrfral, furrowed on the margin, and 
frmsed with a doable row of long^^urved 
^inea ; seeds renifbrm, vellowish. 8. 

dentieuUfta, (p.) nearly glabrous: stem 
pnMCrate ; leafets oboordate ; sttpales lacin- 
laie;.peduaoles 3 to S-ilowerad : legumes 
broad, loosely^iral and flat, with 1-3 con- 

lie aled, with a doable compact row of Kub- 
alate^arved prickles. 1-S £ S. 
MELAMPT'RUM. 11-^ KP^diadm^tt.) (Prom 



■mIm. black, and MTiM, wheat.; 

mmericafnum, (oowwfaeat. y. Ju. ©.) 
slender ; kiwer leaves Ifaiear. entire ; floral 
oae« lanceolate, toothed behind; flowera 
axUlanr, distinct Var. latif(/l^m, has very 
bn>ad leaves. Wooda. S, 

MKLAN'O'HIUM. 6-1. (Jime«.) [Prora«ieia#, 

Uack. mtik0$, flower.] 

vir ginriaim, (g y. black flower.) panicle 
pyramid-fbrm, yexy large ; petals ovate ; 
leavee kmg, linear-lanceolate, flat, smooth ; 
flowers become black. 3-4 f. 

hybrut'um. (bunch-flower, w. J. 2X) pan- 
icles racemose ; petals sob-orbicolar, plait- 
ed with kmg claws; glands connate. 3 f. 

rlow^cam, (g-w. Ju. U,) root a tunicated 
bulb; leaves glaucous, grandaeous, mar- 
gined ; racemes mostly sraiple, few flower- 
ed; segments of tbe penanth roundish, 
dawcd. with two peculiar spots; seeds 
subalaielywingQd. 1-31 IVorthem lakea. 
Canada. Mfeh. 

momH^cum, (Ju. 21,) paakde whh the 
lower flowers sterile; upper ones fertile, 
raremed; petals oUong, flat with short 
cUws ; styles half the length of the germ. 
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CFrom mebu, black, and amikos, flower 1 
W/i'te, (w. 8. U) leaves hastate, 3 

tobed; chaff of the receptacle lanceolate. 

acuminate. Var. fo^te, leaves deeply 3 

lobed. Var. pandnr^ta, leaves slighUy 3- 

K)bed, paodarifbrm. 4-gf 8. 

MBaiA. 10-1 (^eKc.) tProm««Ji, honey 1 
<f^*ar«cA, (pride of China, 1>.) leaved 
douWy pmnate; leafeto amooth, ovate, 
toothed. 30-40 £ & ^ * 

MBU'CA. 3-3. l Ormmimm. ) 

yejA/w. (melie mas. J. 2/.) smooth; 
paAioIe kxMe, erect, few-flowered ; branch 
es simple; leaves flat, pubescent beneath: 
florete obtuse. 34 fc Charksston. 8. C. 
^#«w. (J. 2/.) panfole dHRiae, very 
wancbing ; stem erect, pubescent ; flowen 
acute, beaidleaa 

glabra, (large flowered melksa. Ap.) stem 
glabrous; leaves narrow, scabrous ; pani- 
cle erect, k>oae branches rimple. few-flow- 
ered; flowers witb the glumes unbearded. 
••3 I. o. 

MEULO'Tirs. 10~10. iUgumincu,.) cFrom 
■^ honey, and lo#w, a pUnt.] 
ogiciHabf, (yelk>w melilot-ckwer, y. J 
©.) stem erect, branching; leafets lanoeo- 
late, oblong; spikes axillaiy, paniculate; 
legume 8 seeded, rugose; flowera in tona 
yellow racemes. %4t 

oTba^ (white melflot-clover. w. J. A ) 
•tem erect; leafets variable, (oval, ovafi& 
obovate. and oblaneeolate,) mucronately 
•errulate ; banner k>nger than the winss ; 
racemes axfllary. panicled; the kmg^ 
raceme « to 10 times as long as the longest 
teafet at its base; legumes ovaL 3-6 f. 
JTrobably mtrodnced. but now very com- 
mon, and growing wild. 

oeciHeniafUt, (y.) erecf ; leafeto linear-ob- 
long or obovate. serrate, truncate at the ex- 
tremity ; flowers minute : teeth of the calyx 
unequal, as tone as tbe tube ; legume 1-9 
seeded, ovate-oi^kolate, alightly wrinkled. 
California. 

MELIS^SA. 13—1. (Ulrimtm.) [From siefoM, 
a bee, because it afbrda honey.] 
ojicimaflig, (balm. w. b. Ju. 21.) flowen 
whorled half-way round, sub-seaBile ; bracts 
obkHig. pedioelled; leaves ovate, acute, 
serrate. Naturalised. 
MKLOTHRIA. I»-I5. (CacwMtecM.) [From 
mtim, fruit, and tknom, food.j 
pmdu'la, (small creeping oooumber, y. 
J. m.) leaves aub-reuiform. lobed, and aa- 
gied. aUghtly hispid: fruit oval, smooth, 
pendulous. A slender vine, running over 
small shrubs and h^i>s on tbe banks of 
streams ; stem haiiy ; leaves petioled ; ten- 
drils 5-6 inches high ; flowers axiUary; the 
Sterile inamall racemes, tbe fertile aol&ary. 
MENISPER^MUM. 30-13. tProm«wM,Uie 
moon, and jperaia, seed : seed crescent-form, j 
eaH€tden"u, (moon-seed, y. Ju. If.) leaves 
peltate, cordate, roond-aagnlar ; racemea 
compound ; petals 8. 

•mUaci'nnm, fj. Ju. 21) racemes gener- 
ally simple ; petals 4-leaves peltate, some- 
what glabroua, cordate, nearly round, ob- 
tusely angled, glaucous beneath. 8 
i^'ni, (Ju. ll.) racemes simple: petala 
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MmfTHA— MILLTUlf. 



dftte,, Teiy loug petiol«d. 8. 

mm'TBA. IS~1. (Lakittm.) [Prom MInthe, 

tiM dsoghter of CocytM, who Is «aM to 

luiro be«n dmnf odl into this heib.] 

tanaden^te, (w.fi. An. 11.) flowefswhotl- 

ed; leaves UnoeKnraie, serrate, petiole^ 

baifT; stamens as long as the oorcrfla. 

Sandysoik. Stem 1 £ 

boreaflU, (w. p. J. 2X-) ascending, pubes- 
cent; leaves petioled, orate-lancecriate, 
aoQte at both ends , flowers in wheris, sta- 
mens exsert, twioe as leng as tbe cotoHa. 
Horae-minL 

piperiftOt (peppe r mint, p^ An. 21.) spikes 
obtuse, iatermpted below; leaves sob- 
ovate, somewhat glabrons, petioled ; sten 
glabrous at the base. Natoraliaed. 1-9 1 

'vif^'idUf (speanaini; p. An.) leaves Ian- 
eeolate, sessile ; ^nkes elongated, interropt- 
ed ; stamens loag. 1-9 C Ex. 

ten,"'ui$t (America speannint, w. J. 2/.) 
glabnms ; leaves opposite, ovate-lanoeolate, 
sermlate, petioled ; spike slender, terminal, 
with verticils very small, distant at base ; 
•tamens shorter than the corolla. 1-9 C 

ortxflt^m, (field-mint p.^Jo.) bairyr brandl- 
ing ; leaves ovate ; flowers wborled ; etXyx 
beU-f(HTtL Naturalized. 1 £ 

MRNTZEI^IA. II— I. {Omtjfrm.) [In honor 

of Dr. Mentzelo 

ott'rea, (y.) stem ^chotomoos; leaves 
lanoe-ovate, deeply angnlar-crenate ; flow- 
ers sessile; petals oval, acuminate, entire ; 
plant rough. 19 1. 8. 

oUga^pe^ma, decambent; flowers large. 
8. 

MENYAN'^HES. 9^1. lOtntimta.) [Prom 
wunt^ mowtU, and miUho», flower.] 
irif&Hata, (buck-bean, r. J. 2X-) leaves 
temate, petioled, sheathing, smooth ; flow- 
ers pale, in a terminal raceme. Marahea. 

MENZIE'SIA. 8—1. (£•««•.) [Named by 

Smith, in be»er of Monaies.] 

aBTu'leot (oaoontain-heath. Jn. 1^.) stem 
branched, woody below ; leaves scattered, 
crowded, linear, toothed i nedon^e^ teml* 
oal, aggregate, 1-flowered , flowers bell- 
shaped, 5-cleft, decan<ht>us; caljrx very 
acute. An evergreen shrub, resembling 
the heath. White hUls, N. IL, and other 
eold, elevated regiona Flowers large, pur- 
ple, on long^, red peduncles. 

ghbukifrUt leaves lanceolate, gi a ncooa 
beneath, nerves pubescent; calvx 4-elefl; 
flowers globose, octandrous. Mountains. 
Penn. to Gar. Shrub. 4 £ Fh>wMs yel' 
lowish brown. 

ferrugin'*ta, leaves lance-obovate ; flow- 
ers uroeolate. octandrous. £K. 

emp^rifor^'mU, (r. Ju. b.) leaves linear, 
serrolate, concave beneath; peduncles ter- 
minal, aggregate ; flowers bellfonn ; calyx 
obtuse, decaadroua S. 

poltfcflia, (St Daboeo's heath.) flowers 
larger, and more globolai than those of the 
eommoo heatha Found wild in Ireland. 

«1JESKMBRYaN'THEMUM. II— 5 {PicoidtmA 
'^y^mmtmmkrim mid-day.uKl miAm flow- 



er, so called becaoae its 

noon] 

eryxtal^nrnm^ (ice plant vr. Aa. QA 
branchfaig; leaves alteraale. orate, papfl 
lose; flowers scasile; ealyx broad-ovsie 
aoute, ratnse. Ex. 

poititnuiefitMm, (^•) flcFwenof a bfflfiaBi 
yellow. 
MBS^PILUS. , 11-^. (JUmcm,) 

german^cat (medlar, ^.) leaves lano» 
ovate, downy beneath ; flowets aessBe, 
■olilary. Ex. 

axpcan'^lka, (English hawthorn.) 

M!CRAl«"THfiMUM. i-l. (lyitMcM*.) 
[Prom mnkrott umall, and ffulAotf, flower ] 
orbicult/tnm, (w. Aa. 21.) stem pre» 

trate, terete ; orbicular, abrupcly nantywed 

at die %ase ; flowers pednnded. 
emargina'inm, (w. Au. 2X-) leaves oval 

amd obovate. emargmate, Heanle. floweiv 

semile; stem pioslrate or creeping. Wei 

places. 

MfCROPBTALON. ^0-4. {C^rytrnkfO^m,} 
[Named from ihe diminotive «ze of ibe pe- 
tals] 

larueola^tnm, (blind stararort Ju. IX) 
^ahrotts : leave* lanceolate, narrow atbotk 
ends; flowers paoic?ed ; petals ovate, vny 
short or wanting. Damp. 6-8 i 

lonfnf&lia^ (loog-Ieaf starwort w. J. 2X.)' 
stem decumbent or sab-decumbent ; leaves 
lance-linear, opposite, vntiie. 

lamngifu/sum, (Ju. H.) dosely pubee" 
cent ; leaves lanceolate, tapering to a pe^ 
tiolo; peduncles generally solrary. loo^ 
finally refltected ; flBwers without petals. Si 

MICROS'TYLIS 18—1. (Onkidtm.) [Preoi 

wtikros^ sraall, and stntos, s^leO 

opkiogIos»orde»f (];-w. J. 2^-) ecape 1- 
Ipated ; leaf ovate, amplexicaole ; lip trun- 
cate, emargiuate. Roots of trees. 

hraekyp(/da. (Ju.) stem l-leav-ed; r a c e me e 
sab-spiked, lateral petals refracted ; Kp tri- 
angularhaiscate, cucullate. acuminate. 



MIS'OIA. S— I. (OraawMc.) 

mncrotpef^'mti, (cane. Apk. 21.) stcas t»> 
rete-glabrous, bcrflew, rigid ; leaves dkticb- 
n% mnceolate, flat sub-acuminate, pubes- 
cent underneath. 315 £ YT.gigamt^ea^ 
much taller. 30-40 £ 

MIKA'NIA. 17—1. (CorMift«>r«.) tfohoMa 

of Professor Mikaa of Prag ue.] 

pubaTcejUt (w p. S. 11.) stem c^imbini^ 
pubescent ; leaves cordate, acuminate, an- 
gularly dentate, pubescent on both sides ^ 
divaricate, equaL 

tcavTdcn*^ (climbing tborouj|;hwort ar. 
An. H.) stem glabrous, climbing; leaves 
cordate, toothed, acuminate. 



diffuse^ 



M1L"LIUM. 3-S. {Grmmmtm) 

^ufauMf ^millet Ja. 1(.| panide 
compoottd ; branches boruontal ; 
oVate, very obtuae ; paleas awnlesa. 
and diining ; leaves broad-linear. 

amphictn^'pon, (An. 2^.) leaves 
lanceolate, hairy, ciliate; panicke 
contracted, bearmg perfect fln>N era 
i flowers in solitary, eiungated radical 
I at looKth subterraneous ; glumea 
nale. 1-9 £ Sandy swamps. 
pttn'*gen$ (dwarf mil'or grass 



58£ 

linear- 
simple^ 
;.ferti]* 
9cape% 

acomi 
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oolm ereet ; leavM laaoeoltte, very flbort, 
|»iuig««t, mt length iiiToSate; pauicle ooa> 
tracted; bnocbes generally m pain, 9- 
flowered: flowers awnleas* ovate; paleaa 
bairv. 13 18 I Rocky hills. 

nffrrietnu, (African millet,! flowers in 
panicles, crowded; glomes sfauiing, heooai> 
log black : leaves ensilbrm, vefy long. Ex. 

MmU'Lirt. IS-9. (Scnplmlmim.) [FnMa 

mnmu^ a mimle.] 

rttt^/^viM. (oKMikey-flower, h. Ja. 2f.) 
f rect, glabrons ; leaves sessile, lanceolate- 
acominate, serrate ; pedondes axillary, op> 
posiie,kHiger than the flower; teeth of the 
calyx M^aminate. 1-9 C 



oeotta; bervy angled, tabeieled: leaves 
glabrous, spnading, palmate. Ex. 

MONAR»DA. S— I. (Ls*mI«.) [So eaUad 
from Monardes, a Spanish botanist.] 
m'yma, (moontatn-mint. r. J. 1^.) leavea 
ovate, acnmiwate, sob-coidate, somewhat 
hahj} flowers in simple or proUforoas 
heads ; ooter braots large, colored, lanceo- 
late. Var. aii0'««<^(//iia, leaves lance-ovate, 
acmninate, pubescent; stem pabesoeaC 
1824 L 

/itwIo^M, (v. Jo. 2^.) stem obtnse-angled, 
nearly smooth, hollow, leaves oblong-lance- 
olate, acomioate, coarselv serrate; calyx 
&-toothed, long, carved, bearded; coroUa 
aia'tw^ (b. Ja. H.) erect, smooth; leaves roagh* ptle. 
petioled, ovate, acaminate, serrate ; stem I - pHndafta^ (y-b. 8. H) nearly smooth ; 
Btpiare, winged. 3 f. ' fltem white, downy ; leaves smooth ; flow- 

lut^u*, (yellow monkev-flower.) erect, 
stoloniferoos ; leaves roondiah ovate, lower 
ones petided-obtase, upper ones sMsile, 
acate. ^ 

teiru^ri, (p. Aa. 2^.j erect, nnall, pnbes- 
eent; leaves sessile, lance-oblong, nerved, 
mocrooate denticalate : flowers few, termi- 
nal, very kmg pedoncled ; teeth of the ca- 
lyx arominate. 6-8 L 8* 

giuiimt/MUi, a riuubby species with or- 
ange-colorod flowers. Ex. 

MIRAB'aLIS. S-1. (Nfetmrimes.) (From 

the Latin miraMi*, wonderful.] 

jat'apa^ (four-o'clock, r. y. Ja. 2^) flow- 
ers heaped, peduocled ; leaves glabroas. 

lirdbroaia, (Mexican fouro'ckick. Zf.) 
flowers sessile, erect, axillary, solitary. Ex. 



whoried; bracts lanceolate, colored, 
longer than the whorl; oon^ yellow, 
dotted widi brown ; calyx 5-toothed, une- 
qual. 

Atrca^/o, (b p. Au. 2/.) whole plant hafrr ; 
leaves on long petioles; flowers small; 
bracts short; calyx S-lipped; lower lip 3- 
loothed. 9-3 £ 

oblongata, (wfld borgamot, b. r. Ju. 2^.) 
pubescent; heads simple; exterim* bracts 
ovate ; caljTX short, with the throat beard- 
ed, teeth divaricate; stem obtuse-anfled, 
haiiy above; leaves oblonv, lanceolate, 
rounded at the base. Rocky sitnationa. 
9-31 

dinopf/dtOt (y. p. Ju. 21.) smooth ; heads 
sinmie, terminal; extenor bracts ovate. 



▼ery long, nodding ; leaves subvillose. Ex. 

MITCIIEL^LA. 4—1. (Rmkimetm.) fin honor 
of the late Dr. Mitchell of New York.] 
r^pema, (w. Jo. 21.) stem creeping, 
branched ; leaves smooth, roundish, oppo- 
site. Woods. 
MITEL^LA. 10-9. (Swt/nvO 

dyvkyrtn, (w. M. H) leaves somewhat 
lobed; tobcs acute-dentate; stem erect. 



UmgiJU/ra, (w. An. 2/.) flowers crowded, wide, acute, enthw ; corolla pubescent, slen- 
* *' * ■ •« ~ ^p. leaves ovate-oblong, acaminate, ser- 

rate, hahy ; stem obtaseangled, glabrous. 

eiUafta, (p. Au. 21) hirsote ; flowers ver- 
tidllate; bracts ovAe, glabrous, cilJate, as 
long as the calyx; leaves ovate-oblong, 
tapering, serrate. 

rur&ia, (w. Ju. 21.) smootblsht heads 
simple, middling sise ; outer bracts ovata- 

^ undulate; calyx smoothisfa; leaves ovate, 

with two opposite leaves above Uie middled sub-cordate, acute, rugose; nerves beneath 
12-18 1 umI petwle pik>se; stem acute-angled. 

cord\fcnia, (w. M. U) radical leaves cor- ! "noothish. 4 f. Canada. 

date, sub 3 lobed, doably erenate ; scape F^^^^^* (j-w.) very glabrous ; heads hit 

naked, €3ir with a single leaf, scaly at the ^"^ *>^ terminal ; exterior bracts Unear. 

base ; petals firobriate-pinnatifid. 6-8 L | cfliate; corollas short ; leaves Ibear, lance- 

prottra'tn, [ivL. U.) root creeping ; stem ol*te-serrate ; stem obtuse-angled, broad- 

prtMCrate ; leaves alternate, round-cordate, ovate, acuminate. 8. 

•ub-acute, obtosely sub-k>bed. Canada. ' P^rpi^rta, (r. Ju. U.) somewhat gla- 

MOLUOEL'O.A. 13-1. {LMmim.) [Prom P"*"' beads large, leafy; outer brai^ 

HoAKw,tohfte.onaccoantofitssharpU*te.] »f^' colored, serrate; ealyx colored; 

As'ati, (nhcil-flower, w-g. Ju. ©.) calyx *»">«* bearded ; corolU kmg, nenrhr gla- 

eampaaalate, 3-tootfaed ; teeth equal, awn- ^«"» J leaves oblong-ovate, ^anely ser- 

less ; leaves petioled, round -ovate, toothed. 

MOLLU'GO 3—3. (GsryofArUM.) (Prom 



I rate 



a. 



■oft] 

verticiUa^ta, (carpet-weed, w. Jo. ©.) 
leaves vertidllate, wedge-form, acute ; stem 
branched, deptessed; pedoacles 1-flow- 



.) rProm 



fired 
MOM 



IOMOR»DICA. l»-lft. (CtaewMscMi.) 
eekim^ta, (w. Ao. Q.) pomaoeoos ; beny 
tseeded, roundish, setose, echinate ; leaves 



stem acutely angled. 

MONOOB^A. 3—9. (4 

wumo»t one, and kenut horn.] 

orcmai^teot (J. 21-) •pikes scrfitaiy ; spike 
lets about 6-flowerea; flowers awned, 
bearded at the margin ; outer paleas rough- 
ened by glands awned on the back. 8. 
MONOTRCK'PA. I0~1. (Sricm.) 

tia^/Ccrra, fbird's nest, Indian-pipe, w. J 
11,) stem 1-fluwered; flower nodding at 



cordate, 5-lobed, angled, acaminate, entire ; first, at length erect ; scales of the stem ap- 
calyx 6-cleft; corolla 6-parted. I pmximste Whole plant ivory white at 

(aUamJ^na^ (balsam apple, 6. Q.) poma- fint. 4-8 L 
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MOirOTaOPeiB— HASCI8BU& 



MTiMi (J. 2^.) nape loi^t itraigM* 
1-flowerad ; aoclM iwil; flowos eraot; 
■lUMMlO.lt. SiMdTwooda. 

Umm fina'm, (y-w. J«. 2X.) mpe bearbg 
lu w u i u inaap&e; bmcHMw" ' 
Ml ftU iidei. ParaaiCie oa roola. 



mtrwp^m, (j. J. 2X.) wapa bearing fk 
lo aapike; flowefaaad sealefloa tbe 
■labma oatiidai btaral flowata 'octan- 
aroaa Canada. 

MONOTROP^IS. l»-l. (ArioR.) 

odort/tm, (r-w. If ar.) flowefa beU^bnii. in 
ag gre gat e beadiL 9-4 L 8. 



pid-pfDoae; 

oa padieela;" calyx doaed ; noi 

orate. 8 L 

(b. aad J, li.) leaves obleog, tB- 



MONnnA. 1—9. (Portutmxtm,) 
fomin'na^ (falae nriagbeaatjr,) 
poaite; flowMa axillary, maU. 



leareaop- 



MOltUS. 10-^. ( 

Uack, M caUad from Um color oi thaDrait 

of oaa of tu opocloo.] 

nigra, (black mulberry, Ja.l[^.) leaTea 
beait-fbrm, orate, or rab^lobed ; oneqaally 
toothed* aoabrooa. Kx. 

i»t'ha^ (wbite molberry. M. ^O learea 
beart-form. wkh oblique baaea» orate or 
lobed. aneoaally aerrate, «Doocbiah. From 
China and Feiaia. Naturalised. 15-90 t 

m'kra, (red molberry, M.^.) dioBcioaa; 
leavea cordate* OTate-acomioate, often %- 
lobed, equally aerrate, acabrooa, pabeaoent 
beneath ; fertile amenta cylindric 15-30 £ 

ikmiiiettu'tu, jmany-atemmed nralbeny, 
1^.) learea eoraate. orate, aconrioate. ore- 
aiate, aerrate, net-Teioed ; aab-acabroaa and 
pimpled beneath, aobacabfooa abore; 
apoQta proliferoaa. 8-16 C LeaTea aome- 
timea 12 14 inchea long. 
MU'COR. SI— «. (fWt) 

aapergW'lns, (moolo,) atipe filifiDrm. di- 
ehoComooa; little heada terminal, aob-oon- 
iogate, oblong when matara. On potrid 
Ibogi b aatomn. 

MUHXBNBBftO^IA. t-t. (Ormmimm,) (In 
honor of Hoary Muhlenberf , D.O., a diatia- 
fuiahod botanist of Lancaator, Pono.l 
difn'Bo, (dropaeed graat, 8. 2^.) calm do- 
coQwent, branching, diffoae ; leaTea lance- 
linear ; paoidea terminal and lateral, alen> 
der; bnincbea appreaaed: awna about aa 
long aa the paleaa. 12-18 L 

erec^ta, (Au. 11.) culm erect, aimple, 
leaTea lanceolate ; panicle terminal, nmple, 
racemed ; awn twice as long aa the paJea; 
npper palea awned at the baae. 2-3 t 

MTLOCA'RIUM. 10-(. iKnem.) iFrom 

wmltt a mill, and iorvo, a kanMl.] 

Ugustrfitum, (buckwheat-tree, w. 11. 1^.) 

learea perennial, alternate, aeaaile, entire, 

fflabroua; racemea aimple, terminaL 6 15 



iah ; margin aafratatei S» 

MTOSIFROt. 5— It. (J 

aw«, moaao, and mw, tail.] 

flitii^miw, (A p. ^.) leamaa Haear, entire ; 
aeed l4k>wered; atamena 5-«; petab aa> 
ther4brak S^L i8. 
MTBTCA. S»-4. {Ammtmtm} [ThaaaaM 

ia deriTod from the Greek; Ita ohfiBal 

maanincia uacartain.] 

gt^le, (Dotch-myitle^ aweet-gale, M.b4 
leaTea wedge-lanceolate, aerrate at we 
apex, obCnae; aterileamenta imbricated; 
acalea acuminate, dl^te; fhrit in acalr 
heada, with a atrong aromatic odor. 4^ l 
Boga, mountaina, and lakea. 

eerif^ra, (baybarry, wax-aayrtle, g-p. U 
1^.1 leaTea acute; aterile aineote looae ; 
acalea acute; fruit globular, naked. On 
boilmg, a pleaaant'flaTored wax ia obtainrd, 
which ia uaed either alone or with tallow, 
mmak^candlea. 5-18 £ 

oarafiHea^'m, (Ap. h.) 
oblong, coaraelytootbeat atamtnate 
looae; acalea acute; frail globular, large. 
3-5t 

pemmf$ylvQfuk0, (H-^*) learea obleog, 
acotiah at each end. rery entire or apariag- 
ly aob-aerrate at the apex, rerofaite at wa 
margin; ataminate ameote knae; acalea 
acute ; firait globular, large. 3 t 

BfT'RIOPHTL'O.UM. 10— IS. lOmmgrm.} [From 
awriM. inaumerable, and pk u Utm , loaf, fiom 
the fraat nnnbar.J 

veritciBa^tmm, (water mUfbiL Ja. 2X-) 
learea pinnate, capillaxy, upper ooea pec- 
tiaate-pmaattfid ; flower* axillarr, 

iodn 



lfY080T18. 5-1. (Jhngmgm.) tProm 

■MM, a mouao, ou9 (oTm), an ear, the learea 

being hairy Ilka a mouse^i oar.] 

ar9enf»i$, (forget-me-not, wb. J. 0-) 
aeeda amooch ; ealyx-leaTea oral, acuminate, 
rery hiraote, hmger than the tube of the 
corolla; rtem rery branching ; racemea coo- 
Jugate; learea lanoe-obkmg. hiraote. 4 8L 

pahufrU, (aeorpkm graaa^ b. M. U) 
'-Arealance^jr.l, rough ; bolder of the bo- 
toMer than the tube; flower* reiy 
Vightbloe. Wecgrouada. 



late, upper onea ataminaleHwtaj 

tenertum, (Ju. 2^.) erect, nearly 
bracta entire, obtuae ; pctala linear, ccada- 
plicate and rerolute; flowera moady per- 
fect, tetrandioua. 4-12 1 

acabro^twm^ {2. p. H.) learea pinnatifid ; 
flowera rerticillate-axillary; upper one* 
ataminate, totraudroua; lower ooea pirtit 
late ; fruit 8-angled. IS I 8, 

MYR'TUS. n— 1. (Iefc«fe ) CFroaa mmm, 

perfume ] 

cowtmt^nU^ (myrtle, w. Ja. }^,) flow er * 
aditanr ; inrolocrum S-leared ; kuirea orate 
Ex. 

NA'JAS. 19—1. Urviim ) [Froai iTait, a, 

water nyoij^.] 

canaden**n», (water nymph.) amall, fili- 
form; learea narrow -linear. Canada. 

NARCIS^SUS. 0-1. iNmrcUtL) (FroaJTor. 
JUrM«, « bemutiful youth, according to my> 
thology, changed into thia flower.] 
Maido-wm;u^tlM,(daflM9JC- H.) f^aAm. 
1 -flowered ; nectary bell-fovm, erect, criap 
ed, eqnalliag the orate petal*. Ex. 

teaerta, (lylyandioa^ M. 2/.) JP^tlMi 
many-flowered ; nectary bell-fonn, ptieatev 
truncate, thrice aa abort aa the petnia; 
tela alternately broader ; learea flat 
/Miliaria, Ooo^ If. 2^.) 



Si 



KAIDUB-mCOTIANA. 
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flowered; oectan* lell-ibmi, iliort; leaves 
mbaliHe. Kz. 

poet'icuM, ((KK't'* BarciMDs, 21.) tptiAn. 1- 
flovrcred ; occUry wbeel-lbnii, very ihort, 
•cerioas, creuulaie ; leaves inflexed at the 
BiaTj^T^n* Bx. 
NAR^DUS. S— 1. {Cfper9fdem.) rFnmiMrdM, 

spikenard » a larni applied to aromfUe 

g'MKes.] 

girie^tm^ (mat ffraas, It,) spike setaoeoes* 
stnugtrt; llowera 1 •sided. 

NARTME'ctlTM ^-1. {Jmem.) CProm 
m^rtk't. f«nn«l.) I 

€tmerity/Hnm, {y, Je. 2X.) racemes lax, 
•oaieiiiues interrapCMdly t>piked ; pedicels 
with a netacroos bniot below the Hower, 
and aiMillier en»braciug tbe base ; filameuts 
wiUi vury idiort Uair; leaves narn>w-e(ud- 
fi*nu; flowers in a termiuiil spike or raceme ; ' 
■cape 1 f. Sandy nw^pD. 

NASTUR'T^IJM. n— i lOnteiferm.) 

aMdmafk, (w. J a. 2X.) Waves oinaate; 
lealets ovate, aob-cordute repaodv stcsa 
decombent; petals iouger than the calyx. 

palHi/'tre, (j. Au. II.) leaves lyrale pin- 
natifid ; lubes coiitlaeut, anequally dentate, 
anoouth : petals tu* lun^ as tlie calyx ; siliques 
short, taivid-.rDot ensiforra. 1-2 f. 

ampkilr'wm, (y. Ju. 2X*) leaves obloag- 
lanceolste. phinatifid or serrate ; root fibroiui; 
petals longer tbau tbe calyx ; siliqaes ellip- 
tical. 1-2 f. 

kis^'pidam, stem tomentose-villose ; leaves 
•omewbat viIloi<e. mucinate-pinnatifid ; 
lobea rather obCosely toothed ; sHlqaes ovate, 
tamid ; petals uot quite aa long aa tbe car 
lyx. 

$yive^tre, ^.) leaves pinnately divided ; 
•egmenis lanceolate, serrate, or faicised; 
petals longer than die calyx; slliqaes ob- 
long, somewhat tomlose ; style veiry short 
Introdaeed. 

tawteetiftflinm, (M. $ . y.) leaves pinnate- , 
1^ divided : segments pinnate pinnatifid or ' 
toothed ; sinqneaobloiiff Ikiear, nearly prect, j 
acute; style pliort a. 

»eutihju/mm. (y.) leaves cnneate-obovate, ! 
obtuse, repand -toothed or neariy entire; 
ailiqoes sob sessile, liiiear oblong, obtnse, 
tipped wtth tlie nearly sessile stigma. S. 

NECTTRIS. 0— S. (Jt aw Mi cstocr it.) [From 
Or KftiM, swimming or floating.] 
aqiMt'ica, (g-w. M. 2^.) sabmened 

loaves opposite, msiny parted, capillary; 

floating ones ahemate. elliptic, peltate ; 

flowers in lacemes. ^. 

]«BGUN''DO. to -5. {Aetrine^.) 

cnlifot^mevn^ yoang leaves vUkMe. 3- 
Ibliate: leafets 3-lobed; lobea incised or 
OaNfemia. & 



titer oiWealar. entire; odyx S-wpaOed* 
petals 5. S, 



NEM0PANTHE8. 4—4. (JUosum.) CFrem 
M««M«, grovs, and psafst (from ps«), all, com> 
mon in all grovss.] 

eoiM^sn^m, (wild holly, Canadian holfy, 
g^. M. b.) teavea deciduous ovBte^ibloMg, 
very entire, snoooth, mucronate ; ped a n cl ea 
sob^oUtury, very kmg, l-flowered; fruit 
obtusely quadrangular. Beivlaadeep red. 
36 £ 



1«BLim''BnJM. 19-IS. (RsswioMtoc— .) 

InUfmmt (water ohinqnepin, sacred bean, 
Indian lotos, w. y. Jo. 21.) corolla many- 
petalled ; anthers produced in a Unear ap- 
pendage of the extremi^ ; leaves peltate* 
ortticuur, very entire. Lakes. Flowers 
tar^r than those of any other plant in 
North America, except one species of mag* 
noHa. 
pnU^pdTahm, (w.Ju.K.) la«vea p«l- 

32* 



NEMOPHI'LA. »-l. iB^rwgmm.) [From 

M^NMa. a grove, and p4&s, to love ; so called 

from its habit.] 

naniadiifia, (b. M. ^ .) very hairy ; radi- 
cal leaves sob-piuoatifid ; cauline ones an- 
gulaiiy lobed ; divisions of the calyx Mrith 
minute, ovul appendages ; flowers on short 
pednncles, somewhat panksulate. Hoist 
woods. 

pkttceloifdea, (b. M. $ .) soocolent ; stem 
3-«ded ; leavea ahemate, pinnatifid ; ped- 
oucles verv long, 1-floweied, opposite die 
leaves, and terminal 

NEOTTiA. 18— I. iOrekiiem,) [Tbe name 
ia from the Greek, and signifies bird's nest.] 
iorttlis, (sommer ladies' tresses, w^ Jo. 
ZX-) radical leaves linear; scape dieamed ; 
flowers ^iraily second ; Up somewhat 3- 
lobed ; middle lobe larger, crenolate. 13 L 
grc^cUU, Hadies'-tresses, w. Jo.) radical 
leaves ovate ; scape sheathing ; flowers in 
a spiral rqw; lip obovate, coiied; scape 
812 inches, with a few sheathing leafets or 
scales ; leaves on short petioles, sometime! 
falling off before the plant blossoms ; flow- 
ers in a twiated spike. Var. sema''(cia;spike 
scarcely twisted, flowers more slender. 
Dry woods. 

eet^'mua, (noddfaig ladiesP-tresiea, w. Ao. 
2X') leaves lanceolate, nerved ; flowers in 
a dense spike, nodding; lip oblong, entire, 
acDte. 

odor</ta, (w.) stem leaiy,glabroiis ; leavea 
lanceolate, acuminate ; radical ones terf 
long : spike somewhat loose ; flowers re- 
corved ; lip ovate, entire ; margin undo- 
late, sob-fiinbriate. 8. 

NBPB^A. 13—1. (LMmi^.) tNamstssald 
to have been derived from Nspet, a town in 
Tuscany.) 
eaU^ria, (catmint, oatnep» h*w. 2^.) boaiT- 

pubesnent; flowers in whoiled spikaa; 

leaves petioled, cordate, tooth-serrate. 

NICOTIA'NA. a— I. (5oAmm.) tFrom Nl- 
cot, who first introduced it into Europe.] 
taMe%r% (Virginian tobacco, w-r. Jo. 
OO leaves lance-ovate, sessile, deenrrent; 
flowers acute. NaturaKaed at the north. 

rtu^Hea, (common tobacco, g-r. Au. ^) 
riscid-pobeeoent ; stem terete; leaves pe- 
tbled. ovate, very entire ; tube of the oorol- 
Im cylindrical. k>nger than the ca]y±; seg- 
ments Tonud, 19-18 L Fkywers in a tenni- 
nal panicle or raceme. Introduced. 

pttnieuU^ta, (small-flowered tobaeecv ^r. 

Ju. O) !•&▼«• petioled, emdate. entire; 

. flowers on pedicels, obtuse, davate. Bx. 

qnadrhoTvU, (b-w. Ju. Q.) leaves ob- 

I long*ovate, petioled ; flowers seattend, sol- 

|tai7,ntarttieMmmiteribabniwkeai a*- 
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maXLlJk-iEliOTHSRA. 



e«pMle mb-globote, 4-vmlrad. a. 



NIOKL^'LA. }f-4. {Ummmadmeem.) (From 

Mftr, blACk, oD •c<;ottnt of lu bUck seed.] 

damtue^na^ (feonel-flower. lady-in-tbe- 

greeo, b. M. O-) flowert •oiroviided with 

a \mltf faiviolacrBm, oo ip oied of Uoew 



•a^iHt, (mitneff-flower,) pifldli 5; cap> 
iolet omriMle ; lonadiib Imym MD^pikMe, 
ptnnatifiA* 

NOLl'NA. ft-t. f/mei.) 

georgic^na, (W. 11. 2!(.) leftv«« lon^-lin* 
ear, ooriaceons, dry; ecape widi inall ■iib< 
ulate ecalee near the bate ; pfanicle raoe- 
moee, spreadlug. 2-3 f. 

NOS'TOC. «I— t. Utg*') 
eommu'nef oo the earth ; frond VentHcoM, 

Slatinoaa On the earth after a aConn ; an 
^ or two in extent; olive green. 

NU'PHAR. It—l. (Pmpmttrmem.) [Prom the 

Oreekf ulgakMnt wmter-JihrJ 

kalmtt/na, (water-lily. Kahn'e water-lily» 
Jo. H) leaTea cordate, lobes near eaui 
oUier; calyx 5-leaved ; sdgnia gashed, with 
6-19 radiated Unea; leiivea ^d flowers 
nnalL 

bMot (yellow waterlily, y. Jo. It) ca- 
lyx wiUi 5 obtuse sepals; stigma entire, 
16-SO rayed ; leaves cordate-oval ; petals 
much smaller than the sepals, troncate. 
Water. 

advt^na, calyx with. 6 sepals; petah na- 
meroni^ small ; petioles semi-cyliudrical. 

9agitUBf(/lia, (v. Jo. 2^.) leaves*kmg. oor> 
date- sagittate, obtane; calyx 6-sepalled; 
petals none; anthers sab-seselle: stigma 
endre. Water. 8, 

rxmrkVUk. Ift-lt. (MUmmm.) tin honor 

of Thomas Nuttall] 

digiiafUt, (r. H. 11.) glaocoas; lower 
leaves obsoletely digitate, sob- peltate ; di- 
visions linear: segments glabroos; npper 
leaves 3 parted and wimple: pedouoies 
somewhat racemed, very long. Poppy- 
Uka. 3^t 

NYMPH^CA. It— 1. (Pi y ee f wc — .) (From 

mtm^m, water-nvmph.] 

odordta, (pood lily, w. Jo. 2X.) leaves 
roond-cordate. entire, rab-emarginali* ; lobes 
spreading asander, aomninate, obtuse ; pe- 
tals eqaalUog the 4-leaved cajyx; sti^nua 
16-90-r^ed t flowers large, odorooa The 
Egyptian lotus l)elongs to this genos. 
KTS'^SA. 10—5. {Ml%a^.\ 

muUi/U/rot (soor or black mim, y-g. M. 
1^.) leaves lanceolate, very entire, acote at 
esch end; the petiole margined, and mid- 
rib villose ; fertile peduncles many flower- 
ed ; flowers in umoellate cln>4tiri ; drupe 
nearly round, dark blue. Low wooas. 
30-50 f. 

bi/U/ra, (topelo-tree, swamp horn-bean,) 
leaves ovateH>blong, vory entire, acute at 
each end, smooth ; fertile peduncles 2-flow- 
ered; drape oval, compressed. Bwampa. 
30 5011 

aqmaif'uxt, (M. ^.) leaves oblong-lanceo- 
late, enU're, acute at each end, mbroos ; 
fruit bearii^r podonoles 3>flowmi 



and 



oval, nearly 
;hoanr be- 
; pitifiHsft 



iolftts. oblong-lanoeolate 
entire, pubescent and 
Death; stamiaatefloM 
t-flowersd. o. 

twmenU/ta^ (M. ^.) learea ob hngpet 
felea, oblong, aoominala, acmelylooifaedt 
tomentoae beneath; frnitbenring padnndes 
1-flowered. 8. 

obkMig, aoumlnate, sparinghrnnd ang 

toothed, sligfadypnbesoetitDeiieadw 

ones sometimes cordate ; frait bearing ped> 
ondei l-floweced. Swaapak 8, 

OBQLAHIA. lS-1. (ffAadsrvt.) 

virgiWiea, (peanr-wort, r. Ap. H-) <tMi 
simple; leaves obloog, tmncnie fle s hy, 
purple beneath ; flowers axiOaiy, solicaffj, 
sesrile. 3-4 L 

OCyifUM. It-I. iUkimtm.) (From etub 
swift, on account of its rapid growth.] 
AMdhknai, (basa, Q.) leavna ovate, giab- 

rons ; ealyx oitiate. fl-19 L 

(KNANTHE. 5— t. {Umktmftrtm,) 

»armamtt/Ma^ stem branching, w«ak, 
somewhat dmibing; leaves gasb-oipinnale; 



segments ovate, dentate, terminal one \ 
wnat S-lpbed ; umbels opposite the leaver 
m^y-rayed ; involucre ; fruit obkmg; 
style verv long. 

' JiUfor^wtu, (w. Au. ^.) leaves simple^ 
terete, Johited. aeute; nut winged. Harper^a 
Feny. 

(ENOTHBRA. 8—1. (Osy.) 

Captain tiongated, sssssli. 

JnenfmU, (pcabiA, tree-primrose, y. J. g .) 

stem viDose, scabrous ; leaves lanoe-ovate^ 

flat-toothed; flowers sob-spiked, sessile; 

stsmeas shorter than tfae-oorolla. 3>5 1 

ptMrv^jU/ra^ (y. Ju. ^ .) stem snooCh, sub- 

jviUoee; leaves lanoe^vate, flat; 

I longer than the oorgQa. 

j grandifiifTa, (y. Ju. ^.) 
smooth, brahcbea: leaves ovate-lanceolate, 

I glabroos ; flowers axillary, sessile, large ; 
petals oboordate ; stamens defining, shortr 
er than the eoroUa. 9-3 f. Introduced. 

muricn'ta^ (y. Ju. $ .) stem puqtlidb, ma- 
ricate ; leaves lanceolate, flat : stamens aa 
k«^ as the corolla. 1-2 £ 

nnu/t'ta, (y. J. ffi.) stem diffbne, pubea* 
cent ; lesvei oval oblong, toothed lina sina> 
ate ; flowers axillanr, vflloae ; capaulea 
prismattc Var. sua'^rnia, stem low, sia- 
pie, 1 flowered ; leaves entire. 

Copta&f obovaUt ettwate, anguiar, wtotUf 
pediecUtd. 

fnUict/sa, (dirubby onotbera, sun-drop, 
y. Ju. If .) pubescent; stem branching from 
the bafle, divaricate ; leaves sesule. lanoeo^ 
late, acote, slightly toothed, pilose i ftowers 
in a terminal raceme ; petals broad-oboor- 
date. Shady woods. Stem 13-18 inches high, 
purpkL Var. ambig^'ua, has smaller flowersL 

kybri'da^ stem erect, viUoae ; leaves pa> 
beweot ou both iddes, lanceolate, remotely 
toothed, undulate ; capniles somewhat 
•piked i fluwers pale yellow. 8-18 i 
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lArytMi'tkm, (Awaif-acabUi) iAmd den-- 
4er. minately pubescent; leaves lanceo- 
late, ratlier obtose, flat, endro; aegmeata 
of tbe calyx twice aa long as the tol>e; 
capsule seasie; flowers small, bright yel- 
low. Hooiitaina. I 

ineafna, (y.) stem slender, erect ; leaves 
flat, boary andtomentoiie, very entire, ellip> 
tic ovale, acute ; raceme few-flowered. ' 
naked ; capooles sub-seasSe, eUoog, qaad- 
raug^nlar. €-9 i 

pn'mila^ fy. Jo. 2X.) smooth ;• stem 
mffcending ; leaves lanceolate, entire, ob- 1 
f dse ; capsales obovate, angled, sab-sesi^. 
8ISL j 

lomgtfnlim, (y. An. ^.Ileavealanoe-ovate 
d«ntfcalaie r ctem dmpie, very hairy ; pe- 
ChU not iH contact at the base, 2-lobeS. 
Ex. 

el'tn'e/r^ (y. 2^.) very glabcoas ; leaves 
iMvad oval, repand-dentienlate, smooth. 
glMUcoa« ; capHuW ovate qaadraogular, ped- 
Mellcd. S. 

Hi^u'rU, (y. Jti. iX) pnbescent, slender ; 
leaves Imear, eMire; capsales longped* 
iwJ e d , roaodish, 4-adgled, viUose ; ooralla 
large. 8. 

ompi ti/$a^ (w. r. Ja 2|.) stemless; leaves 
Iftuceolale. gashtooihed ; capsules oblong, 
■essile ; tabe of tbe ealyx bng; petals t- 
lobed, dif<ant S. 

pimmai(^da, (w. J. ^ .) minmely pobes- 
eent; stem deeombent ; radical leaves near- 
ly ontin; caalioeonesp«nn«tifid;divisioaa 
hnear, acme ) capsales prismade. grooved. 
«.«4i 8, 

/roM^ri, (Ja. H,) neariy gkbrooa ; slem 
Bear the base rimpls : leaves ovate, pecio- 
latew demiculale; raoeaws leahr : capsales 
pedicelled, obovale, qiiadrangaJar. 8. 

mfterocar^na, (y. An. <J.) nearly |riah- 
rons; stem oranching; leaves lanceolate, 
petioled. dintantly glanduiar-denticalate, 
vrhite-«Hky on tbe margiu and nerves ; {pe- 
tals obcordate, pointed; capsales dllptic^ 
4-wioged, very mort pcdiceh. ^. 

iriU>'hmt (y. 11.^. 1^.) stemless; leaves 
Interniptedly pinaatild, toothed, glabroaa; 
petals 9-k>be4 at the a^ex; eapsales 4* 
M r iuged / larger 8, 

•pedo'ta, (w. J. 2^.) finely pabeaeeaC; 
leavea lance-oblong, toothed, snb-pinnatifid; 
racenae naked, at first nodding; eapsolQa 
«bovate. angled ; stem sotfratioose. 8. 

hnift/Ua, (y. J. $ .y leavea entire ; radi* 
cal ones lanceolate ; ca aline ones linear, 
crowded; raceme naked, terminal ;' cap- 
able obovate, angled, pabeaceut; peCaJa 
obcordate, longer than the stamens: stigma 
4k>bed. 8. 

ttrrnUUt^ (y. JT.) leaves Hnear, somewhat 
apiooae-sevate* acute; flowers axillary; 
aepHls kaefed; allgma 4-lobed; cmoles 
^limlrio, ereet; stem aoflhitioose. a. 

kttmifi^tm, (w.) stem prostrate, braaeh- 
fttg. viU o ae; leavea lance-Hnear, aoh-den- 
tale or entire, silky-villose ; flowers axHla- 
ry; calyx viUoae; tabe k>n|fer than tho 
gierm ; capsule ^-ismatic. 8. 

smuvet/leiu, (y.) stem, cafyx, and capsule, 
■ab-piUosa, leavea lauoe-ovata, obsolete^- 



toodied; petals laiye, evarginalai eap> 
snles elongated, furrowed, nearly nnUbrm 
in thickness. Cultivated. 

noctur^'not and v»£EyMi,botb1>ieiinial planti^ 
nativea of Qood Hopeu 

meeau'lu, (2^.) a native of CbilL 

OLVA. t—l. iJaamimtm.) [Name from tbe 

Celtic word oiM, tigiiifyiaf oil.] 

oaierioa'na, (Amencan olive, w. M. f^.) 
leaves laueeolate-elliotio, entire; raoemea 
ooowressed; bracts all persistent connate, 
small. 8. 

europg'a. leavea lanceolate, entire; ra- 
cemes a»Uary, crowded. Tbe dropea 
when green are oaed for picklea, when 
ripe they afford the oil cailed olive oiL 
Bx. 



ONCXCLEA. tl~l. (Fthets.) CFrom 

veasal, and Alctd, to close.] 

»emsib"iiu, (sonakive fern, J. 2X*) barren 
frotid pinnate; fertile one doob^ pinnate; 
stein glabroaa. The leafeta slowly ap- 
proach each other on pressing the stem in 
the hand. 

obtH$iU/ba^ barren frond pinnate; fertile 
one doably-ptnaate ; stem loah^. 

ONOPOR^DON. 17— i. {Cinmnc*pkmlm.\ 

acau^dUum, (cotton thiatle, p. Jn. ^ .) oar 
lyx s6aly. scales snreadlog; leavea ovate- 
oblong, afaMate. Naturalised. Ex. 

ONOSMCDIUM. »-I. iBoraguum.) 

kWpidum, (y-w. J. If.) very hispid; 
leaves lance-oval, acute, papiUcMe, punc- 
tate; segments of the corolla subulate. 
1-3 f. 

motTe, (w. Ju. 2^.) whitish viUoae ; leavea 
oblong-oval, somewhat 3-nerved ; aegmenta 
of tbe corolla sub-ovaL 

OPH10GL0S''8UM. 11—1. {FUieM,} CFrom 
Ophis, serpent, and^<o«M, tongue.] 
vulgaftutn, gadder-tongue fern, 24^.) spike 

oauline ; firona oblong-ovate, obtuae, closely 

reticulate. 
buUM/tuMy {11) root bulboas ; frond heait* 

ovate, obtuse ; spike cauline. 6 L 
putWium, spike cauline ; frond cordate. 

iC 3. 

OPHIOftHPZA. 5—1. {OenHoMt.) [Ftom 
«p*M, serpent, and rwa, root, be<»ase the 
root bi used aa a apecilic againat the bite of 
the vipar in iadea.] 
mUrw'lOf ( w. Jo. Q.) leavea ovate, aen- 

aile with the margins scarioua; stem ereoL 

12 16 L 8. 
lamceola'ia, (w-p. Au. ^.) leavea long, 

lanceolate, finely aemlate, tapering at base. 

18 i. 8. 



OPLOTHB'CA. lV-5. (Gtnmti.) 

JtoHtU^na, (w. iu.) atom erect, pubeacent, 
vnth tumid jointa; leavea sessile, lance-lin- 
ear, acabroua above, lanngiooos beneath. 
34£ 

OR^CHIS. IS— 1. iOrekidem.) (A name da< 

rivad from Uh* Greek.] 

tptetab'^iti*, (r. M. 2^.) Up obovate, undi 
vided, crenate, retuae; petals straights 
lateral onea longest ; spnr davate, ahtntef 
than the germ : bracto kinger than the flow- 
ers; stem lei^ess. 3-0 i 

tndtftU^ta, (w. Jo. !(.) 1^ oratn-Unoao* 
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ORIGANUM— OSMUND A. 






kte, diCMe, S-tooOie^ : petih dbtone ; spar i wmerie^imt (M. 1^.) lealctB Wiftl-cvrato 
flUtorui , kioger than the germ. 6 IS i. ! aerrate, teriBtDal one obcordftte. &mAj 
'va, (y. Jo. H..) lip^Sncleft, entire ; mM- ! woods. Reeembles die geovs fraxloaa, 

tMToptfa^ aflbrds themaiiBa oC oonMiMi e& 
The American onraa is tbooglic by aoase to 
be bat a Tariety of this. Ex. 

OROBAN'^HB. IS— t (l*Mie«t>rv« ) [1 
9rokot. the wild pea. and j^reftcm. to \ 
so called baeaus* ittwinea arovnd tfca ( 
and destrojs ItJ 
umJU/fw, (caneer-loot b-w. M. 21.) 

ymty short ; pedandea % eloogaied. 



ditision larger; spike compact; bracts 
longer than the flower. 1-3 t 
Jmbria^ta, (p. Jo. If.) lip B-parted ; lobes 
afl indaely fimbriate and wedge-fom; 
segments of the perianth oral, spreading, 
fiubriate-toothed ; spar fllifimn, darate, 
longer than the germ ; lesres broad -lance- 
olate i parple flowerst in a large spike. 

8 f Meadows. - - 

ohuMta, (J. U) lip oWong, lanceolate. *»«»• 1-flowered, naked ; scalesBBioa.lj. 



andiirided ; petals eroct ; bom obtoae, as 
long as the germ ; bracts Teiy short ; root 
oru or pahttike. 

errec' Vent, (g. Jo. 2X.) lip lanceolate* eve- 
nate ; petals coanirent ; bracts longer than 



conc«re ; lobes of the oofoUn oblong-oraL 
with a pabeaoent, colored margin. 4-6 f 
PamsiUc Woods. 

americt^na, (Jo. If.) stem simple, co^e r rd 
with oYale-lanceolate. imbricate scalea. 



the flowers ; spar sab-inflated, obtose ; root ! "P*^® terminal, mooth ; corona recorrttt ; 
fescioled 13-18 L ' stamens exsefted; flowers brownanyeUow, 

kyperMren, {^y. Ja. 2^.) Kp lanceolate. ?^ .■P^«»T«.'«* ^^^'^^'^^ «**•*«»• 
as large as the spreading peteb; spar wb- : «^ »• ^,*^^, ,^ooda. 
nlate. shorter than the germ ; spike orate ; l^»A»n«<»«a.^ ) PolrenOeirt. pabeaeenC ; 
bracts as long as tlte flowers ; roots fascicled. ! *«" **^» ""P* • flowers and oraie-acate 

oAlusrt'te, (2i.) Hp Hnear, very entire. ' •«**«• «b-mibncate ; calyx 34>racted ; co- 
kmger than the horn which is the length of ™* reconred; Mame 
thegerm;leafsoliUry.tadioal. sab-wedge-l^** - ,.. i t \ 
tarm. obtose ; roou fasofeled. fa$euMta, (p. Ja.) 

rotundifi/tia, [U) lip 3 ctell. middle ser P«?«f^ Jmmeroo^ n^ed. nearly 
ment S-cleft j spur shorter than the germ; ?"• ^^^ ">• •«'>«™ ? *• memi, 
feares roundish-oval ; root fascicled. i few. oyate. concave. pabesceaL 4-51 

mwr'a. (w.) lip Hnear. oblong, enthe ; pe- L •»«>'• ^^^^ sosnei^ acaly and 
tals spreading ; horn filiform, longer than . ^olbooa at the baae. termm atngin a spike 

tlie s«nn •. )nw«r Ia.vm litMtar ir<»nr lnn«r « ratnOT UTgO paTIMiaD OT iNVWnlsn flO«r> 



the germ ; lower leaves linear, very long, 
npper ones sabolate. 8, 

vif^idi; (g w. Ja.) Kp Imear, 3 toothed at 
the apex; petals conntvent; horn obtose, 
sob-inflated : bracts niach longer d>an the 
flowers ; root fascicled. 3 i is . 

Meni^ia, Hp oral oUoog. 3 toothed at 
the base; petala ovate, expanding; horn 
shorter than the tfiickened germ; leavea 



parphab 
Parasioa Ex. 
ru'brOt very fra^^ant, rimflar ha 
aaoe to the preceding apeciea. 

OR(yBU8. 10—10. (IigsiiBime.) 

mtpUt to aat, tka root being 

triUoos.] 

dU^par, (ervam, w-y. J. 11.) lea 
qoaOy pinnate ; leafets linear* obtose ; 



aairow.lanceolate ; stem 
13-181 S. 
See HARiif AKtA. 

ORIOA'NUM. IS— I. (LaMsf«) tProm orot. 

a moaniah). and gmno. to rijotce, so called 

becaass it inpwa open the muontain sides.] 

vmlrafn, (wild maijoram. r. Ja. If.) spikes 
loono, panided. heaped; bracts ovate, 
knger than the imlyx. 1-8 1 

menora'ua, (sweet matjoram,!^.) spikes 
loondish. temate. oompast. pedonoled; 
leavea petioled. oval, obtose, smoothish. 
«-13 i. Ex. A native of PortagaL 
ORNITHOO^ALUM •— I. (AspkodeK.) fTroia 

STMM, a bird, and gafa, Bdik, from the celor 

of its (lowers.j 

umbeUa'htm, (star of Bethlehem, M. If.) 
flowers corymbed ; pedancles longer than 
the bracts; filaments sabolate. Natoral- 
ised. 6-6 L 

bradea'ium, (p. If.) scape bracted, 1- 
flowered, terote; petaJa lance-oblong, ob- 
tnsiflh; fllamenta Imear; leaves channeled, 
filiform. 4L 8. 

pyramida*te, (prassian asparagas») a na- 
tive of Spain. 

lattfyimm, a native of Bgypt 
caud/^tum, Cape of Good Hope. 

OR'TJUS. %-\. iJmtmimmJi [From the Ha- 
brew om, an aeh.! 



the 



Marly naked, poles ovate, acute ; 

' tnber(/$u», the heath-pea. The 

islanders ohew the root; they bold 
plant in high esteem. Ex. 

ORON»nUM. «— I. {At^Um.) (Fkrom-O^aiilSs.] 
aqfttat^ieum^ (goidan olob, y. M. Zf-) 
leavea all radioal lanoe-ovate ; aoape 
drical, spiked; flowera with 
ameO. Water. 1-8 £ 

ORTHOCARTUS. !»-«. (PadiMlw«».) 
(From sriW. aract, and carpst, frnjl.] 
hti^ut, (y. Ja.) stem sim|dA, terete, hiiv 

SQte; leavea alternate, sesnPe, acaie, entire; 

calyx«bract8 and leavea 

18-14 i. 8, 

ORVZA. ft-t. (Ormmimm.) {Trom 

Arabian.] 

taii^va, (rice, f^.) calm jointed ; 
dating ; panide teminaL Ex. 

ORTZOP^SIS. t-1. (OroMMj [From 
oraM, lica, and ^fnt, raaamblanca.] 
atperifi/Ua, (moontaia rice. M. if.) calm 

nakedisn ; leavea rijpd, erect, pangent at 

the pcint; floweia in a raoemoae pan i cle. 

18 1 

OSMORBFZA. (Sea ITaASPXB''iiiJM.) 

OSMUN^'OA. SI— I. {FOiettJ (From Oa- 
mund, who irtt uspd it as a medkina.] 
ctMunno'sMii, (flowering-iiem. y. J. 2X4 
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_ ^ lifrmd donWy ptnnatifii) : »p|?menti 
oval, eatire ; fertile lron*U with opposito 
ffBcemet. wooUy. 3-6 f 

duyU/uMtna^ (2X-) frondu pinnate, besr- 
BQ^ miit at the rammit pinnatepinnatifid, 
■arinf^ smaD denfle mtiMWi of fahroaadowii 
It tbetr orifio. SO-30 i 

regam$, (r-y. J. 2^.) .frond bipfamate, ter^ 
ninaliD eeraal racemet» vety bnndihig, 
irithoat bain. Wet 

CWTRTA. 19-11. (Amaamcit.) [From 
•MOB, a booe, on acconnl of its hardness.] 
vtr^ra^seo, (iron-wOod, hop-hombeani, k- 
IC^^ leaves alternate, ovate-oblong:, soo- 
tordate. acnminate, ooeqaally serrate ; stro- 
oQuiui obk>us-ovate. A small tree, with 
very hard and heavy wood. Fertile flow- 
ers enlarged into a aort of oblong oone, re- 
semBling the common hop. Wooda. Can. 
to Car. 

OXA'LIS. 10-5. (Qtrmi:) [Prom ft«w. 

aotfir, on aecoont of the juice ] 

tteetotet'la, (wood-sorrel, w. r. M. 11.) 
•temless ; scape 1-flowered, kmser than the 
leaves; leaves temate, broad-oboordate, 
^th rounded lobes ; styles as long as the 
Inner stamens ; root d^tate. 

MO^o'cent (violet wood-son^ p. J. 2i.) 
■lemlesa ; scape nmb^iferoas» 3-9 flowered ; 
flowers noddmg ; leaves temate, obcordate. 
smooth; styles shorter than the outer sta- 
OBena Soue 4^ I Rooky woods. 

airi^Ut, (iip«4glit wood sorrel, y. J. O*) 
hairy ; stem erect, sometimes procumbent, 
braoohedt ombelis about as long as the 
leaves; leaves lemate, obcordate; petals 
«>bovate, entire ; s^les as knur as the inner 
stamens 4- 10 L Sandy fields. Flowers 
amall, 441 in an umbeL 

cvmiaUafia, (lady's wood-sorrel, y. M. 
9*) pubesoent ; stem prostrate ; umbels as 
loug as the petioles ; p^als obovale, slightly 
te ; iQrles as long as the interior 
leaves temate, oooordate. 



OZTCOO^CUS. 8— L lErietm.) CFtomocM, 

soar, sad caoeiw, a bsrry.l 

sMimiear^'pas, (cranberry, r. J. ^ .) creep- 
Ing; stem asoendiBg; leaves oblong, flat* 
tisn, obtuse, beoommg white beneath ; pe- 
dieels elongated ; divisions of the corolla 
lanoe-linear; berry large, bi4gfat scarlet Wet 



pmSmt^'triB, ( J . ^ .) diviskms of the coroDa 
ovale f beniesparple, smaller than the pie* 
eeding. Alpine boss. 

etytkroe»ir'*fm», (J. ^.) erect ; leaves oval, 
acuminate, serrulate, and ciliate; pedicels 
axillary i ooroUa long, at laKt revolute, 
very tmgfat scarlet, transparent, of exquisite 
flavor. A small shrub. 8. 

OXmU. •— t. (Pttfgeium.) [Prom smw, 

acW, alluding to the leavsa.] 

reat/br^'sits, (J. 2X-) outer sepals obloag, 
half tne length of the inner obovate valves; 
radical leaves renifbrm, long petii^ed ; sta* 
meiM S ; styles 3. S-3 L 



leaves; spikes obTong. rapftate; bracts 
lance-linear, about equal to tne ealvx* 

tirw/fii"«i», (r-w. ) iitemless, vulose, or 
silky ; leafets lance-obk>ng ; scapes k>nger 
than the leaves, scape and cal]rx hirsute- 
woolly; small beads many-flowwed, ovale ; 
flo^^ers spreading; lower bracts kmger 
dian the caljrx. 

eamjfe$^tri$, (y.) stemless ; lei^sts many* 
palrea, lanceolate, silky; scape often de- 
cumbent, sub-equal to the leaves; spikes 
capitate or elongated ; bracts a little shorter 
than the cafyx ; legumes erect, ovate, In- 
flated, pubescent ; flowers ereet 

PACRT8AN1)RA. 19-4. (Empkmtim.) [Prom 
y m e k mi , thick, clumsy, and amar (aadios), sta- 
men.] 
procum'^betUt (g-w. J. 2X0 ■to°> procnm 

bent; leaves sliort ovaL crenate-tootbed 

above ; calyx minote-ciliate ; capsule finely 

pubescent 8, 



OXTTRCyPIS. 16-10. (Ltgumimom.) 

lamber^ti, (p. Jn. 11.) stemlesSi silky- 
pilose: loafets numerous, oblonc, aoute 
aeape ahoot eqaal la flie 



PJB(yNIA. It— t. (Pi^MMrseM.) [Prom 

F«e«,. wbois said to have tfrst appUsd it to 

mediciSMl purposes.] 

oficina'lit, (peonv, r. J. 11.) leaves de- 
eompoond ; iMuets lobed, lobcM broad-lan- 
oeolate; cs^>sules dowqy. Bx. 

brewn'^iit (r-p. J. Ju.) carpels 5, oblong, 
very ^ahrous, erect ; leaves smooth on botn 
sides, somewhat gIaacou% biteraate ; leaf- 
ets lemately di vidied or pinnatifid, laciniate ; 
lacinia oblong, tlMse of the lower leaves 
obtuse. 

ealifor^^niea, (Mar. A. r.) carpels 3, gla- 
brous; leaves smooth on both siaes, temate; 
leafets broadly cuneate, nearly twice 3- 
cleft; lacinia oblong-lanceolate, acute. Up- 
per California. 

Pa'NAX. 5-S. (Ar^im.) [Prom saa, all, 

and dbM, medidae, on account of its grsat 

virtues.] 

qyinqw^&Ha, (ginseng, w. M. 2^*) root 
fusiibrm; leaves temate, or quinate; leaf- 
ets oval, aonmiaate, petioled-serrate. 1-9 t 

irifo'liutm^ (dwarf ginseng,) root tnb c roes, 
roundish ; 8t»a simple, smooth ; leaves ter* 
nate ; leaiets sub-sessile, lance-oblong, ser- 
rate; styles oflen 3; berry 3-seeded. 
Woods. 4-6 L 

kor^^ridmmt^ frutioose, somewhat creeping, 
aculeate} leaves palmate-bbed, gash-ser* 
rate ; umbels capnate, raeemed ; 9 stylasb 
9 seeds. 10-19 t 

PANCRATfUM. 6—1. (Nmrewi,) iVtom 
pan, all, and krmte*, to conquer ; •upposed bv 
the ancients to have been a powerful medi 
cine.] 

mfxieafntum, (w. H. 11. \ spatha about 9- 
flowered ; leaves lanoe-ook»ng ; 6 teeth of 
the nectary bearing slamens» 6 simple. 
18-94 L 8, 

marUi^mnm, (w. Ja. II.) spatha many 
flowered ; leaves linear4aijGeolat0 ; nectary 
fannel-form, with 19 teeth not bearing au- 
mena 191 8 i. 8. 

roU^twm^ (w. Ju. 11.) spadm many-flow- 
ered; leavea Unear-lanoecrfale ; nectary 
salver^Mm, tubular below, with 6 stamens 
beariaa teetfat, tntermediale one gash* 
loolhea ; stamens twkse as long as the 



tary. Splendid lily-like hulhons pkuHs. & 
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1 



DM. S— t. (O r mm i n m .) I 

ytf'li. (barn gra-H*. An. O) racemes I 
tt and in paini; compound rachiii 
I : glumes terroiuatiog ia hi^id 
sbeath glabrous. 2-4 1 
dufH, {&. Oc O.) panicle corn- 
nodding racemea sitemale ; glumes 
ting in blapid bristles : ■be«ths bu- 
lk marshes. 3-4 t 
tUi'nuwi, ;Au. U.) Culm wi^ short 
branqhes; leares broad-lauceolate, 
at base ; sbeatbs hispid, enclomng 
t panicle; abortive noret neutral. 
I, apper valve obtuse. Moist woods. 

Trum, (Ja. U) coin mcMtty simple. 
I at the joinUt leaves obloeg-laace- 
nooth, or with the sheaths son<ewfaat 
?nt; panicle terminaL a little ex- 
T)ple, pubescent ; spikelets oblong- 
abortive floret antberiferous. S val- 

f. 

reaiu, (J. 2^.) erect, much branched, 
oftly pnbeaoent; leaves lanceolate, 

panicle small, few-flowered; firee ; 
ts sob-globose, oyate, pubescent 



f'omum, (Aa. 2i.) culm much 
sd. didiotomons above; branches 
late; leaves numerons. knoeoUte, 
: panicle simple, capfllarr. lax; 
e fioret neutral ; upper valve mi- 
ifid. Var. air9a'<Mn,culm very tall ; 
es few, somewhat curved. Var. 
labium, cuhn low, erect, or decum- 
)rancbes and leaves dense-fasricled ; 
!8 small, concealed among the lea vei^ 
•n/eiU, culm tall, slender; leaves 
unaceona 816 i. 

iitet. (panic grass^ Ju. K..) culm slen- 
mple, smooth; sheaths bearded at 
oat; leaves few, broad-linear; pan- 
pillary. rtUher crowded, compound. 
, smooth; spikelets minute, obtuse, 
slightly pobeiicettt; lower glume 
nuilL Var. cilia^ium, calm hairy; 
linear-laaceolate (lower ones broad- 
uringly hinrate. ciliate on the roar- 
anicle with tlie branches and Howers 
lent Var. ramuWvmm^ culm more 
led; panicle contracied; branches 
I. Var. file^9um, culm very hairy ; 
leaves approximate and broad-lance- 
apper ones linear, rather rigid, sob- 
above, ciliate at base ; sl>eaths vil- 
aiuntely papillose ; panicle sab-con- 
l ; branches virgate ; flowers pubes- 
Var. glaHrrumr, smooth except the 
)f the leaves, nearly simple ; lower 

short, approximate, snb-cartflagi- 
panicle branched, almost verticiUate ; 
ots large ; upper valve of the abortive 
entire. Var. harbaftum. culm simple, 
i; nodes hairy; leaves linear4anoeo- 
sbeaths smooth, except on the mar- 
lowers minutely pubescent. 1*9 f. 
7ittf'oi'det^ ( Au. l[.) culm compressed. 
1, erect; leaves very kmgt panides 

and terminal, pyramidal, i^Mvading ; 

les bearing racemes; spikelets ap- 

d; abortive floret nentrali vaJ 

equal 8-a £ 



MmTteiN, (An. 2X.) w!»le pladi rerj 
smooth ; panicle diffuse, very Isfge; flow- 
CTB acuminate ; abortive fioret nearly eqpuL 

eapiUt^Tt, (8. ©.) cnlm neariysnnple; 
sbeaths very haiiy ; panicle large, capiUafT, 
expandmg.loo(«; spikeletB long pedunded, 
SCTiminatfi. smootib : abortive floret 1-valved. 
Var. B^ioatiemifi^iUm brancbedat the ' 
very slender; leaves linear. 1-9 t 

fiu^'eo-f^bent, (Au.) racemes Imear, 
gate ; glumes clavate. colored, hairy — 
Uie divunoos of the panicle. 8. 

amefmm, (Oc. ll) very glabrous : leases 
thick, glaucous, very bitter; panide ap- 
pressed ; frlumef* acuminate. 2-3 f. 8. 

angitst^t/Uutn, panide fcw-flowered, ex- 
pandmg; leaves scattered, finear-hnceo- 
fate. ^abrooB beneath, sparingly diiate. 
1-3 1 8, 

PAPA'VER. It-l. (P f ver^ce tf .) [Prom 
paapa^ pap, so called because nuraes aiixea 
ihii plant in duMien't food to make thea 

sleep.J T — . » , 

9omnifemwt, (opium poopy. J. w-)^p* 
and capsule glabrous; leaves dasplng ^ 
gaiAied, glaucoua Ex. 

rkefoM, (red corn-poppy, r. J. Q .) cap- 
sules glabrous, sub-globoae;* rteaw ""g^ " 
flowered, pilose; leaves gash-pmnsiifld. 
Rx 

frnfUcmi'le, (y. ^ .) capsule hi^iid; scape 
1 -flowered, naked, hispid ; leaves sob-pn- 
aate : leafets Unoedate. lower 

what gashed. 

hractea'tft, (r. J.) capsules smoodi ; 
1-flowered, rough ; leaves acabrooa pinnsie, 
serrate ; flowers subtended by kafy bracfia 
3 £ Kx 

dvfbium, (r. w. Au. Q.) leuTee pseodo- 
pinnate ; segments laaee-<M>kmg. ptonatifid, 
luciAed. seesue. decurrent; stem with grad- 
ing haira ; pednndes widi mmssed oris^ 
hairs; capsules obovoid-oblong, smooOk 
Naturalized in Chester co.. Pa. 1-% t 



PARIBTA'RIA. l»-4. {UrHetm.) fFrrmi a 
Latin word tiguf fying wall, from iu growmg 

on old ruins.] » -^ . 

penngfhc^niea, (pallitory J. 9.) leavea 

lance-oUong. veiny, opake, dottad ; involn- 

crum 3-leaved, longer than the flower. 

12-15 1. ^ ^ 

JlondaTna, (J.) leaves ovate, nearly roond, 

obtuse, opake. dott ed; fl owera duMering 

as long as the invdaomm ; 

19-18 1. 8. 



PARMEaiA. 11—6. (Algm.) [From 
shield, and tihj to enclose.] _,.5_ 

cttper<fta, (shield lichen.) frond crticu 
lar. pale yellow, becoming green, rtigos^ 
at length granulated, dark and hi8|Md be- 
neath; lobes plicate, rinnate-ladniaBQ. 
roundish, somewhat entire; receptacles 
Bcattered; margin incurved, entire, al 
length puhrerulMit On dd timber, fte. 



PARNAS"S1A. 5—4. (S«jct/rsf«.) CProsi 

Ifouat Pamaasos, the seat of the Muses.] 

amerieafna, (flowering plantain, w. y. p 

Jn. 2^.) leaves radical, (often a leaf on the 

scape.) heart-ocbicalar. 5^9-oerved; neda- 

f , each dividod into 9 filaatfats tMsd- 
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ttmUHl by litfle ^»herieal headi. Damp or 
wet 6-18 i. 

paiut^irut lea:TM mil cordmte, caatine 
ou«« aeasale; acale soiooth, many-briaded ; 
flowera white, with veins of green or pur- 
ple. Bog meadows 

parvijto^mt very alender, with dender, 
bnad^ acalea, about 9 ; radical leaTea oraie, 
tapenne into the pedole ; oaaline onea lin- 
ear. oblong-aeMOe. 

Jmbru^ta, acalea broad, wedge form, 
fleshy, creoate In the middle, within keel- 
ed, naked ; radical leavea k>ngpetioled, ear 
kiduey fcrm ; caoltne onea ecNrdate, aeaaile, 
fineened moch above the middle ; petala 
friuged at die baae. 

tuarift/lia, (Jo. An. 2f .) radical leavea 
venifarm; pecaJa clawed; nectarlea 3-cleft. 
S. 

FARTHE'NIUM. 17-4. {C0rymbifkrm,) 

integrifi/Uuwi^ (w. B. 2/.) leaves oblong, 
wpegoally-tootbed, roogh ; upper onea clasp- 
big. 1-9 1 



PAyTALUM. t-t. (gr—faia.) CFrom 

mIm, nWei, wUch this plant raiemblaa in 

iU seeds.] 

cHUU^olium, (8. 2^.) stem decombent; 
leaves baity, ciliate ; spikes 1-9^ indistinctly 
3 rowed. 16 L 

mU^eeitm^ (paapalon-graaa. 2^.) calm 
erect; leavea and sheaths viUose; spike 
generally solitary ; flowera in 9 rows. Sandy 
ielda. 19 € 

d^bde^ stem weak; leavea and stem bairyi 
■pike generally one, alender; flowera alter- 
Bate, l-rowed. 8. 

Jtarid^mmm, (J. B^ erect ; hiwer leaves 
▼ery villose; upper ones scabrous, haiiy ; 
■ heat hs kmg; spikes few; flowers in 9 
row% glabroa% large. 3-4 t 

pfwfcmx, (J.) erect; leaves lanceolate- 
Kiiiear, glabrous; spikes many, alternate; 
rachia narrow, hairy at baae; flowera 3- 
towed. Damp soil S. 

ddM^Uekum, (creeping paspalum, joint- 
gnjm, ![.) atom creeping; leavea short 
■omewhat gtaucous, shining ; spikes 9, one 
■esaile; glumes lanoec^ale. S. 

PASSIPLOniA. t»-A. (CMcwitraeM.) [The 
term JU$ pmtnomi*^ or pastion-flowsr, was 
before the time of Linaaus, applied to this 
besoUful genua, because the Inttrumenta 
of Chrtjtt*s passion were thought to be rep- 
resented by the parts of the flower.] 
e^eru*lea, (blue passkra-flower, b. Ju. b.) 
Waves palmate, 5-parted. entiro; petiolea 
glandular; invdocnim ft-leaved. entire; 
ttireads of the crown shorter than the co> 
rolla. Ex. 

lulefot (yeDow passion-flower, y. 8. 2^.) 
leaves cordate. 3lobed, obtuse, nearly 
jmooth; petiolea without alands; pedun- 
cles sxUlarr. in p^rs; petala much longer 
tlinn the calyx ; stem climbing and slender. 
Banks of straama. 

fMcarma'tOf (w. p. Bept If.) leavea 
iuioi»th: petiolea with d glands; invdn- 
:nim Sleeved ; leafeta lanceolate, glandu- 
lar Herrate; f<em long, climbing; petals 
wliite ; nectary purple, longer than the 
eorvihk. ; fruit aab-aoia and spongy, eafaWe. 



alt^ta, (winded passlos-flower, Oct.i>.) 
leavea obtong ovate, sab -cordate, entire, 
veiny; petkues with 4 glands; stipules 
lanoe-falcate: aten 44»niered. £x. 

peiU^t^ (V^ leavea peltate, deeply 3- 
lobed, glabrous ; lobes lanoe-linear ; petiolea 
with 9 glands; peduadea solitary, axillary ; 
petala 0. 8. 

wa^rth (21.) lower leavea 3-Iobed, acute 
upper ooea undivided, ovate ; petwleawith 
9 glands; pedunclea aomewhat in paira. 
4 6 L 8, Oer.lovfdoni, flowers of a most 
brilliant orimaon. Ex. 



PASTINA'CA. »-9. (Umhdii/trm,} {fnm 

jMfco, to feed.) 

utti'va, (parsnip, y. Au. ^ .) leavea sim- 
pfy pinnate; leafi^glabrooc Var.arrea^'ni, 
leafets sub-pubescent This variety is often 
found in situations which abnoat prove it to 
be indigeuooa. 

PECTIS. 17—9. (Co rf rnk i/ erm.) 

angtuttfo'Uus, (y. 0.) stem branching al 
the base, diffuse; leavea narrow-linear, 
mocronate, dentkniate at the baae ; teeth 
terminating in hairs ; flowers terminal, aoli- 
taiy, i^rt pednnded ; invducrum 8-leaved; 
chaff short 5-toothed. 1-9 I 
PEDICULA'RIS. 13—9. (Pedieidartt.) CFroro 

ptjimhu, alsuse.1 

eamidew'tu, (louse- wort y-p. M. 2^.) 
■tem simple ; leaves pinnadfid, gaab-looth- 
ed ; beaos leafy at the base, hirsute ; cord- 
la with a setaceous^ 9 toothed upper lip ; 
calyx obliqmdy truncate. 9*19 i 

pat'Uda, (y. Jn. 2X) atem amooch, branch- 
ed; leavea aub-opposite, lanceolate, pin- 
natifld. toothed ana crenate, acabrona on 
the margin ; helmet.of the corolla truncated 
at the apex; ealyx bifid, with roundish 
segments. 1-9 C 

ruupim/ta, (p. Jn. 2^.) atom dmple, 
glabrc»us; leaves lancedate, toothed, cre- 
nate; cdyx bifid-truncate ; upper Op of the 
oord acute. Canada. 

kinu'ta, (r. 11.) atem aimple; leaves pin- 
nate; leaieta lancedate, obtosdy-toothed ; 
cdvx hirsute, 5<}left; upper lip of the oo- 
roUa very obtuse. 

e^ta, (p. Ju. 2^.) stem aimple; leavea 
deeply pinnatifid; divisions lance-llnear, 
crenate ; spike lax. aomewhat leafV ; calyx 
■labrou% 5-toothed ; upper lip of the oorol- 
& obtuse, truncate. 9 C 

gladu^ta, (y-p. J. H) "tem afanple ; leaves 
lanceolate, pinnatifid, toothed ; spikes leafy, 
hairy ; flowers alternate ; capanle terminer 
ting in a long, flat point 1 1 
PBLAROCNIUM. 15—7. {OtnmmA fProm 

peimrgost a storli, on account of the sinpe 

of the pericarp, which resembles a stork*s 

bill.] 
A. Neartf tUmUu ; roots iuherou$. 

tru^te, (mourning aeranium,) vmbd 
dmple ; leaves rough-hdred, pinnate ; leaf- 
ets bi-pinnatifid ; diviakma oblong-acute , 
flowers dsrk green. 

ioacf/b'^at (carrot ^peranlum. !{.] scape 
verv simple ; leaves thnoe pinnate, hirsute } 
lea&ts lance-linear. 

B. Leases nmpfe, not angled. 
j oior<au rti m %m , (sweet-wsanted gwaal* 



1 



IM 
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roaud cordale, irery suft, 

a Ijyxi iiwfrfg. fiw gr few €mgled,or 

wm^k, (howe-Aoe geranfvoB, b .) pnibd* 
BMBT-flowcred ; lenm bewt-orUcfiltf, Ob- 
■oletelY-lobed. toothed, with a eoloved Moe 
troaBdorneartbemmrgiB. 

fw' ^lunu, (acariet geraalaiii, b .) n mocia 
inaiiyilowerM j learea loand-twiiwrm, 
hsr^ diTtdod, orenate, Tiaeid-dowiiT. 

aoerif</UMWi, (leoKm or maple-leaf gera- 
■i«m, ^.) u^ieb about 5-flowered ; leavea 
54obe-palmatQ, aenrate ; below wedge-form, 

tradirided. , ,_ % 

eapiMUm, (roae-Msented geranium, b.) 
flowera capHate; leavea cordate, lobed« 
wared, wft ; *em dtfbae. i 

quercif^lmm, (oak-leaf geranlam, ^.) \ 
gmbela rob-B»aiiy-llowered ; learea cordate, 
pimiatifid, crenate: ainaMa rounded; fila- 
menta aaoending at tbe apex. 

gravtfolttu, (fweet-roee geraoiom, »?.) 
vmbeb manj-6owered. aob-capttate ; leavea 
pelottte, 5 lobed ; dhriakms obloiig. obtnae ; 
margina revolote. 

PKNNISETUM. I-*. ( Oi ^in f >CF->g. 

a fealbM, and Mta, K brisUe, from Ibe faatb- 

«r« appearance of the InvolacraO 

gMcum, (fox tail panic, J. 9.) pertert 

fkireC tranarefaebr rago« ; involacro of 

many fracicled brwllea. acabroea npwarda ; 

•pike cylindrioaL Var. fmtvura$' cemM, 

2eatha baiiy ; glamea and bristlea of the 

iovoliicre ba&v. Introduced. 2C 

nui^'gent, lU') «P»ke terot^ itrict; In- 
TolQcre many-parted, l-Bowered ; ■egmenta 
terete, aobulate. rigid. 0cabn>a% a Mtle 
kmger than the florets 8, 



erandiJU/rwrn^ very ^ 

haETclaaping. orate^blong, entire; n^gcr 
ouM roondiih ; flowera eolbary and axi^ 
ly ; iterile filaroenl partly pnbe««tt»t jl tbe 
tammit; aegmenta of the calyx oUob^ 



grt^dk, (p. JJ aiem amoodi, 
lefrea smooth, finear. acvte, half-da^^ 
■harp-aermlate i sterile ISament beaajed 
longttadinaHy: aeganents of the calyx lin- 
ear-obiong. W-24 L «„,,^ 

earu'Uum, (b. U) «noodi ; radical teavw 
linear, entire; caofine onea lance-linear, 
entire; all aeanle; alerile iBament short, 
bearded aboTe ; aegmenta of the calyx la** 
ceolate, aonte, glabroaa. 8. 

erianrtiera, (p. J. U\ "tea •»* ^«T« 
glabrous; learea aeasile. lance^iTal^ eBOe^ 
■ob-andnlale at &e margin; pednwM 
many-flowered, aecnnd; aegmenlB « me 
calyx roand-oraL acnminate; alMile Sa- 
ment slightly bearded under the reiose 
point; antbera pabesoent. 8. 

oTbidmm, (w.) tow ; ^^▼«1»»»^'»^ 
■lOi^ennilate. smooth, sessile ; flowwa ^ 
fiwoided, axiOary and terminal; ateraefiifr 
ment slenderir and iaterropCedly beaided ; 
■egment of the calyx bmce-liDear. pobea> 

cent 6-8 i ^. *. n 

dittet^htm, (p.) leyrea oppod te, aeage> 
glabroaa, componndly diaaected ;^aegme Bia 
Knear and generally obtme; nowera m 
paniclea; stigma aiaople. *t„^ . 

eampamtktintf pfodncea nght pezple 
flowery from Mar. to Oe. 18 L Kx. 

n/$em*, baa red flowera. K^- 

murrawafnmt, the moat beaotifal apecMa ; 
growa about two leet high, and prwhwes 
brilliant acarieC flowers in AogusL Bx. 



PBNTDOTIUII. li^-». { 9 t mpv 9m m, ) 

Mdoifdn, (Virginian orirfoe. g-y. Jo. U.) 
■lem branobing, anffled ; leaTCs laneeolala. 
■ab^essUe, unequally and denaely aarrate ; 
•nikea'aaeand, termhial, panided, aiier- 
^ and cymed; aeeda pitted. 13-18 I 

8. 

PENTSTVMON. l»-t. iBifpiomtm.) {From 

•mte. Are. and Hgim, starasn. iliis plant, 

llioiifh It is placed in the class Didynaroia, 

IMS the rudiment of a fifth stamen ; from 

henca itt name.} 

nuhe^cem, (beard tongue, wp. J- a) 
stem hairy ; leavea serrulate, lanoe-oblong, 
■easile ; flowers panicled ; the barren fila- 
ment bearded fiwn the apex to betow the 
middle. Var. latifi/lia, haa broad, amooth 
leavea. Var. atigtuiift/liat haa narrow, 
hairy, obaourely denticulifo leavea. 1-S t 
Hill-sides. ^ , 

Umriga^tum, (p. J. 2^.) smooth; earea 
ovate-oblong, clasping at the base. sligbUy 
toothed, the lower ones entire; flowers 
paniculate; sterile filament bearded near 
the top. 1-2 t Low grounds. 

frMU^ctiu, (p. ^.) stem fiuticose; 
branches angled, pubescent above ; leaves 
lanceolate, obaoletely denticolate, sessue, 
neariy glabrous; racemo terminal, sub- 
-oi^mbed ; sterile filament bearded. 12- 



PERIPLCCA. 18-4. (. . , 
^m, about, and ^2dk«, twining.] .... 
grefea, (milk- vine, p. m.^.) climbing, 

leaves oppcNdte. ovate, acnmmate ; flowert 

hairy within, and terminaL Anattveoftba 

Canary Islea. 

PETALOS*TBMON. 16-8 lUgmmm^m:^ 
[Prom fttaUm, a petal, and tUme, a *tamc«, 
the petals and stamens united form a tube J 
emFdidttm, (w. Jn. U-) 'Tw^e cj^ndns, 

pounded; bracta longer than tbe flower; 

calyx glabrous; leavea lanceolate, in 2 

pairs. 

^iipk^eemm, (rp. Au. U) bracta about 
equal to the calyx ; little bracts spatulsle. 
caducous; -calyx aflky ; leavea linear, in t 

^vilU/snm, (r. An. U) ▼illoua; rtem de- 
cumbent; apike large, cylindric, sub tea. 
aile; bracta shorter than the woolly. S-uwtb- 
ed calyx; leafeto linear-obkmg^ about 7 

paira. 

1 eamrutm, (w. Ju. 2^.) spike cyttndnc, 
•pedunoolate; bracta aubulate. as kmg »s 
the glabrous calyx ; leafeta lanoeolsle. en- 
tire, sroalL «-3^, ^- ^^^ - , . 
I eorymb</9um, (w. a If.) pednncle-m 

Eanicled corymba ; calyx plumoae ; leaJets 
near, onawned. glabrous. 2 t Dry mndy 
pine barrena 8. 

PEUCEDA'NUM. 5—2. (UmMftferem.) (Prom 
^mAc, fir, which its leavea raaeiMbla, aw' 
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r, ^ or bornhif . anndlng to the qamli- 

iienoif the root. J 

temt/tiim^ (ralphar-w<n1, H) leavee tor- 
ottte. loog-petioled ; leafeU eotire, kmg- 
liuear, acate. alternated below ; inTohionim 
ooarly wanting; ijirohioel rety tbarty 5-tf- 
leaved; fhiit Milong-oraL 3£ 8, 

PHA'CA. 16-10. iUgmmamm,) CA Greek 

woid alfniiytnf lentil.] 

miU/sa, ij. Jo. 21.) nearly itemlea^ vfl- 
Inae ; leafete oral, naoroufl above ; pedim- 
dee aa long as the leavea; legomea boary ; 
▼illoee, oblong. 

tri^yV'lot (21) atemleai, aanirgent; 
leaves teraate; leaieta lanceolate, eeMile; 
acape sooe; legomea eeoBlIe, oblong. 
Leavea of aihrery one. 8- 

PH^crUA. 5—1. (Denytww.) CProm 

pkaktIoM, handle, aUodlng to the faecicled 

s]Mkee.] 

titfiMnat^da^ (b. M.| erect; leavea 
fMnnatifid; aegmenfei inosely tobed; ra- 
cemes mostly mfid, oblong, many-flowered ; 
divisiona of the corolla entire. 6 £ 

^mhficfta, (b. M. O*) leaves pinoatifld, 
tbe lobes andivided ; segments of tbe oo> 
folla fimbriate. 6-19 L 

parB^TOy (b. M. 9.) rtem diffbse, po- 
bescent ; leasee sob-sessfle. pinnatifid ; seg- 
ments ohbog, rather obtuse, entve; ra* 
eenoea solitary; pedicels short; segments 
of tbe corolla reand, veiy entire. 6-8 i 

imtegrifi/ha, erect, pubescent; leaves 
petioled, ovate, cfemte-aerrate ; racemes 
nomeroos, dense-flowered. 

hHeropkfiria, (b. Jo. ^ .) erect, hispid ; 
leaves petmed, pinnatifid ; divisions lanceo- 
laie, entire, nerved, terminal one elongated ; 
floral leaves aimple, lanceolate, petlbled; 
racemes 9-cleft, dense-flowered; divisions 
of the ooroUa entire. 8, 

PHALAN'^OUIM. 6-1. {Aamkadeh.y [Prom 

fAelw*, tarantula, whose bM It was sap* 

poeea to cure.) 

e9cule»^tHm, (b. M. H.) root bolboas; 
leaves all radical, linear, connate ; stigmd 
minvtelya^clelt 18-18 i. 

cn/eeum, (y. 2X-) root bnlboas; scape 
BiQch longer than the graas-hlio leaves; 
^ike pyramidal; bracts diort; seed sob- 
l^obote, smooth. 8. 

PUALA'RIS. S— «. {OrwmMtmA rPromyA». 

Jm, BhUiinf , 80 named fruin the appearance 

of its seed.] 

itmeriet/na^ (nband-erasa: wild canary- 
grass, Ja. 11.) panicle oblong, spiked; 
glomes of the calyx boat-shaped, serrulate ; 
ooroUa unequal; rudiments hairy. Var. 
fnr^la.lB9ye» varioudy striped. This varie- 
ty is tlie riband grass of tbe gardeoa. S-5 1 

canaritnf'ni, (canary-grass, Jo. Q.) pan- 
icle sab-iipiked, ovate; glomes boat-form, 
entire at the apex; mdiments smooth. In- 
troduced. 18 L 

PBASecyLUS. 16— lO. (Au— ifaow) [Prom 
pAsfrffn, a Uttle boat, whteh Its pods were 
thought to resemble.] 

pere»i"HUt (wild kidney bean, p. Ju. 2X.) 
twining, pubescent ;,leafiBts ovate, acumin- 
ate, 3-nerved ; racemea 1-3, axillary, panic- 
slate* longer than the Ifavea; bracta mi- 

33 



ante ; legumes pendntoo^ broad, falcate, 
mucroiiate ; flowers large. Dry woods. 

luna^tug, (Carolina bean, Lima bean. g-w. 
Jo. Q.) twining; le^mes cimeter-torm, 
sob-lunate, smooUi ; seeds compressed. Sx. 

vtUgafrUt (common pde-bean, p. w. Ju. 
0>) "''cin twining ; racemes solitary, short- 
er than the leaves; pedoncles in pairs; 
bracts smaller than the calyx, spreading ; 
legomea pendoloua. From the Sast ui- 
dies. 

Wtttts. (bosh-bean, six-weeks-bean, ffl*) 
stem erect, smooth ; bracts larger thfm the 
cal3rx; legumes pendoloos, compressed, 
rugose ; seeds vanoosly colored. Ex. * 

mult^fU/ruBf (scarlet ronner, r. w. Jo. Q.) 
twining, sob-glabrous; leafets ovate, acu- 
minate; racemes pedoncled, longer than 
the leaves ; pedoncles in pairs ; bracts close- 
pressed, shorter than tbe calyx ; legumes 
sub-scabrous. Booth America. 

PHILADEI/THUS. II— I. (jtfyrit ) [Prom 
pkiUo, to love, adelpkot^ a brother. This 
name was first riven to th«i Galium or bed 
straw, because by M roughness it attached 
itself to what was near.] 
inodt/ruM, (scentless syringa, w. J. 1^.] 
leaves acuininate, oval, entire ; divisions 01 
the calyx acute; s^Ie undivided, longer 
than tbe stamens ; stigmas 4, oblong ; flt^- 
en large. 8. 

corotu/rnUf (noock-orange, fklse S3rringa» 
w. J. ^ .) styles distinct ; leaves ovate, sub- 
dentate. Ex. 

grtmdi/U/ru§t (w. M. 1^.) leavea short- 
l>etioled, opposite, ovate, acuminate, den 
ticulate, a little hairy : segments of the ca- 
Ivx acuminate; style imdivided, longer 
tnan4he stamens; atigmas 4, linear. Culti- 
vated. 8, 

kinu^tiUt (w. 1^.) leaves oblong-ovate 
acute, aharply an^lar^denticulate. nirsute « 
above, whitish-villose beneath; style ano 
rtigma undivided ; peduncles S-bracted near 
the summit, ii^. 

PHILOX"ERUS. 15—6. (Ammmtlki.) (Prom 
fkUoM^ love, and mtm, dry or burnt ; allu- 
ding to the kind of soil In which It is found.] 
vennit/'ylaru, (J. 11.) glabrous; stem 
creeping; leaves sab-terete, fleshy; fkrw^ 
ers in terminal, solitary, oblong heads. 8. 

PNLBOJM. S-S. (OrwiMM.) 

^pToietif't, (thnothv grass, J. 2X. and ^) 
spike cvHndric, calvx mucronate-awned ( 
keel ciuate ; awn slKMler than the ca^ ; 
culm erect Introdoced. 8-3 i. 

alfn'mutn^ (Au.) spike ovate or cylindrio* 
ovate, hirsute or villoae ; q>ike often Uack- 
ish or dark purple. 

PHLOX 5—1. {Pokmmem.) [A Greek word 

signifjring flame, from the bright color of the 

flowers of some of its species.] 

pameuk^ta, (smooth stem liclmidia, r. w. 
J. 21.) glabrous, erect; leaves lanceolate, 
narrovmg gradually, fliat ; margins rough ; 
corymbs panieled ; divisions of the corolla 
rounded ; calvx awned. Cultivated. 9-3 f. 

maeuk^toy (spotted lichiiidia, r. w. Ju. 2/.) 
stem erect, scabrous and spotted; leavea 
obk>ng-lanoeolate, smooth ; panicle (^loog, 
many-flowered; aegmeuts of the corolla 
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nmnded ; teeth of the calyx acute, it^arr- 
ed. Var. suave'nlcM, mem without spots ; 
corolla white. 2 t 

arixta'tay (r. w. J. 21.) weak, erect, viacid- 
pabescent; leaves laQce-Uoear; panicle 
lax. fastigiate ; pedicels aomewhat in pairs ; 
drvisions of the corollas somewhat obovate ; 
tube curved, pubescent ; teeth of the calyx 
lon^. aabnlate. Var. divaricaftOt corolla 
purplish blue. Var. vi^ren», corolla reddish 
purple. Var. cane/'flBMiCorolla whitish roce* 
color. "^I'S t 

pili/ia, (creeping Itchnidia, p. w. J. 11.) 
■mall, decumbent, pubescent; leaves lin- 
ear-lanceolate, downy jvitb the margins 



eordm'ta,{Am.)\ 
ate, sub acuminate ; marelti scabrooa; 
ymba paniculate ; teeth en the calyx loo^ 
awaed. 1-S t 8. 

moe^Ut, a low training pereanial, pit>> 
dociag while flowwv la April and M^. 
Ex. 

canadenf'M, (Ap. IL) prodooea Um^ow- 
era, grows nearly a loot in height. 

drummomdf'ii, the oi47 aanaal 
and has manv varietiea. 

tubula'ia, (moosfain-yiBk, v. M. 2|.) 
pitoae, white-pubeacent ; leaves " 
ate ; corymba 5-flowered ; pedio^ 3-eleft; 
divisions of the corolla wedge-lbrm. 



rcvolute; corymbs ncafly fustigiate; teeth "^gmate; teeth of the calyx aabnlale. 
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ly shorter than the tube of the corolla. 
Cultivated. ^-CTL 

pyf^amtdoHt. (p. An. IX.) erect, amooth , 
rtem scabroua ; leavea cordate-acute ; pan- 
icle faotigiate, pyramidal ; aegmeota of the 
oorolta wedge fiMrm, truncate ; leavea 
posite, sessile, very entire. Moqnfain 
owa. 2-3 f 

PH(EN1CAU'LIS. 14— S. (Owt/cm.) 

cheiratUkoi'de*^ (p. 2^.1 
leaves entire, densely ana steUalely 
toae ; Bowers in stmfue eorymboae i 
siHoues diverging borizdataUy ; 
\pfith a few amall sessilo and p«4y * 
leavea. Oregon. 

PHRAGMI'TES. 1-S. (Crtmimtm } 

commufnu^ (An. H.,) calyx about 5-6oir- 
ered ; florets longer than the ealyz. 6-U L 
PUKY'MA. IS-t. (LaUate.) 

lepUMU^ckya^ (p. w. H.) leavea huge, 
ovate, toothed, peckried; spikes tamainal, 
sleuder; flowers eppoaitek smaB. fihady 
woods. 9-3 £ 

PUYLLAC^IS. t— I. i Piprnf m.) CPross 
fkmUou^ leaf, and mg^^ to carry, Ikom bsiaf 
stemleM.) 
obcma^ta, \Qc) stemleas; root ftiaifi>rm; 

leaves radiatmg. linear-^patnl at «% obCaae. 

hiraote-piloae. S. 

PUYLLAN'O'tnJS. l»-lS.(MUrM«.) (Pram 
phmllottt a leaf, and aiak»s^ flower, bacaus* 
the flowers in one of iha original species 
(since placed in another genus) gruW ou* 
of the leaves.] 

obove^iUM, (S. Q.) leavea alternate, oval 
obtuse, glabrous { flowers few, axillary 
pedioelled, nodding ; stem erect ; branches 
distichna. 

PHYSA'LIS. 5—1. (SofaAM.) tProm pkuia^ 

to inflate, so callad because its seed i» coa- 

tained in a kind of bladder.] 

vUoi/aa, (yellow henbane, y. Jn. 2/.) 

leavea in palra» heart-oval, repand. obtu^ 

aab-tomentose, a little viscous; stem herba- 

ceooa, paniciilate above; fruit-bearing csr 

lyx pubescent 9-3 f. Rond-sidea. 

obBcu'rtif (y. p. An.) pubescent; stem 
prsdtrate. divaricate ; leavea broad -cordste, 
cauline ones lanceolate ; corymba aub-fas- 1 sub-solitary, toothed ; flower solitary, nod* 
tigiate ; segmente of the corolla undulate, ding ; calyx hairy i flower pale yellow, 
retuae ; teeth of the calyx linear, acute , S, \ wim 5 purple apots at the baas ; anthen 

ni'tida, (p. J. 2^.) erect, glabrous ; stiem bluish. Hills. 
scabrous; leaves ovate-oblong, sub-coria- jw«iiw^/oa'i«»ca,(y. 8. 2/.) stembranobed; 
ceons ; corymb faMtigiato ; segments of the leaves ovate, obtuse ; peaunclea axiUsry 
corolla obovate. sub retuse ; teeth of the : soUtary, a little^longer than the pedolea. 1 
'^yx lanceolate, muorouate. 18.34 L S, t Aoad-aidea. 



of the calyx subulate, acute. 12-18 i. 

rtpftant, (b. p. J. Zf .) pubeacent with 
creeping suckerH; radical leaves obovate 
apatulate, cauline ones lance-oval ; corymb 
apresding. few-flowered; segments o/the 
corolla obovate ; teeth of the calyx subn- 
laie, reflexed. 8-18 L 

HJbafcea, |r. J. 2^.) cespitose, pubescent ; 
leaves fascicled, suoulate, pungent, ciliate ; 
flowers few, terminal, somewhat nmbelled ; 
segments of the corolla cmMate, emargin- 
ate; teeth of the calyx sobolate, much 
shorter than the tube of die eorolla. Eocka 
and sandy hiUa. 

revolvfia, (w-p. J. 24..) glabroos ; alema 
erect, snb-simpls ; leaves ooriaoeons, paler 
beneath, snb-aesaile ; lower ones lance-lin- 
ear, acute at each end ; upper ones lanceo- 
late, ronnded at the base; corjrmb snb- 
fastigiate, few-flowered ; pedioela sub-scab- 
rous; segments of the corolla obovate, 
alightly orenulate; oalyx glabrcn^; aeg- 
meuts lanceohue, acute, nnawned, half as 
long as the corc^a. 12-18 L Damp wooda. 
Md. 
^ undulafta, (b. An. 2X-) erect, glabrons ; 
leavea oblong-lanceolate, slightly waved, 
margina scabrooa; ootymbs paniculate; 
^segments of the corolla somewnat rstuae ; 
calyx aw^fud. St S. 

Carolina, (p. An. If.) stem pubescent ; 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, glabrous ; corymbs 
aob-fastigiate, branches generally 3-flower- 
ed : teeth of the calyx linear-lance<riate. S. 

gl*tbei"rima, (p. Ju. H) erect; leaves 
liuear-lanceolate, glabroos; corymb termi- 
nal, nearly fastigiate ; teeth of the calyx 
linear-lanceolate, acute. 1-3 f. 8. 

$pecio'9a^ (w. p. J. T^ .) erect, glabroua. 
fhitesoeut. very orancbing; leavea linear; 
upper ones alternate, dilated at the base ; 
racemes panidecorymbed ; aegmenU of 
the corolla wedge-oblong, emarginate; 
teeth of the calyx subulate, equalling the 
tube. 8. 

ovtfta^ (r-p. J. ^ .) erect glabrous j radi- 
cal leaves ovate, ^ute, somewhat fleshy ; 
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mOktktwTgit (wfarter-cheny,) leavM in| 
pftir% entire, tcate, aab-ramofle below. Sx. 

iameeolafla, (7. J. 2^.) erect, densely pa- ' 
be«c«nt ; lemret motChr in pain, oral-lance- 
olate, entiret nairowed at the base into a 
petiole: iower nCtaiy, nodding; calyx 
▼illooe. 19 1 

lobelia, {g.) leaToa obloog, lomewbat 
fleaifay, hnte-Iobed, nanowed Into the pe- 
tiole at the base, ciabroaa, revolnte at the 
margin; ■tern betpaoeooa, brandling ; ped- 
voclea soUtaiy. 

pube$^eemit (y. Ju. O*) I^^^m viUoae, ria- 
csoua, dightly cordate : stem moch branch- 
ed; flowers solitary, pendokraa; frnitbear- 
ing calyx nearly s:lobofle,dlgfatly angled. 8. 

»ommf(^rat {j. Jo. IX •) tomentose ; leaves 
orate, verv endre *, flowers Oowded, short- 
pedicelle«l; corolla bell-form. S. 

wafterit {24.-) polvemlent, sab-tomentose, 
▼ery brancning, dicbotomoiis ; leaTea in 
pairs, broad-orate, obtuse, long-petioled, 
entire ; peduncles soUtanr, noddinsr ; calyx 
friictifi9roas» somewhat gtabrona. 8. C. 

angnsti/t/lia, (2/.) reiy glabrous, pros- 
trmte, dwarfliih; leares rery long, linear, 
fleshy, solitary ; peduncles nodding; fitifiirm, 
aolitary. West Florida. 

PBTTOLICCA. 10—10. lAtrtfUett.) [From 

fkmt9m, a plant, and takkm, f ttin>lac, on ac- 

coont of the color of its fruit.] 

deta^'iira, (noke-weed, w. Jo. 2X.) learea 
orate, acute at both ends; flowers racemed ; 
berries flattened at the ends. 3-6 t 
nCKERTN''OA. %-\, (Briem.) 

pameulafta^ ( ^ .) erergreen ; leares en- 
tire, ahemate, wedge-oblong, obtuse; flow- 
ers panided. 8. 

PiNCKNET'A. 5—1. (KnftMCM.) Hn honor 
of 0«n. C. 0. Pinckney, of S. C] 
futfhaut (p- J- 1^*) leares opponte, laooe- 



tfauUv pilese and shining 
lom eato e o below, sob-aooodnate ; 
ealyx saperior, persislent, colored. 15-20 
C 8, 

PINGfTieiTLA. t— I. tServflmlmrim.) [From 

fmgmU^ fat, so called becaase lu leares are 

fieasy to the touch.] 

vi^f o'ru, (butler-wort, VL 2X.) spur oy- 
llDdrical, acute, as long as the reinloMS 
petal ; upper lip S-lobed, lower one in 3 
obtnae seg m e u to; leares radical, spatulate 
orals, fleshy; flowers solitary, nodding 1 
tube of the eoroUa rillose, purple. Wet 
rocks. Boohei«ar, N.Y. Canada. 

Jm^o, border of the corolla 5<)left ; spur 
•nbulate, a little shorter than the tube. 6-8 
L Flowers yellow. 8. 

pyrmila, (b. Ap. 11,) border of ^ co- 
rolla S-deft; senaents emargtnate; lobes 
entire; spur subulate, a litUB obtuse, as 
long as the tube. 3-9 L 8. 

aeutift/Ua, (Ju. !(.) reiyglabrous ; leares 
•rect, oral, rery acute. oT 

tfvsAno^ (r.) glabrous; neetary rery 
short inonrred;flowen rather large. West 
Florida. 

FKNDS. 19—15. 

A. Leaver 9otiiary,»itkr$eparaUhatei. 

ernnadei^'tu, (beoiUook-tree, M. b .) learea 




terminal, scarcebr kmger Aan the learet 
The bark is used in tanning leather. 

baUafmea^ (American surer fir, balsam- 
fir, M. ^ .) leares solitary, flat, glaucous be- 
neath, somewhat pectinate at the summit; 
strobile cylindrical, erect 40-50 t 

fnu^rxt (J. ^.) leares short, emarginate, 
snbsecuod, erect abore; cones orat«^-ob- 
kmg; bracts elongated, incisely denticu- 
late. 

taxifoTtOt (^.) lesres solitary, flat aub- 
distichus ; cones oblong ; anthers didymous. 

lnigra» (M. b.| leares soliurv, 4-angled, 
scattered on all sides, erect stnught ; cones 
prate, scales elliptic, undulate akmg the 
maigin, the summit denticulate. 

al'ba^ (H. ^.) leares 4-sided, incurred.; 
strobiles sub-cyundric, lax ; scales oborate, 
entire. 

m^bra, (M. ^.) leares solitary, subulate; 
strobOes oblong, obtuse; scales rounded, 
somewhat 3-loDed, entire on the margin. 

B. Laoasi manf, thtaiktd at tkt ham. 
[Leave$ in pair$.] 

retim/aa, (yellow-pine, Norwar-pine, 
red-pine, M. ^.) leares and sheath elon- 
gated; strobiles orate-oonic, rOunded at 
the base, aub'solitary, about half .as long aa 
the leares; scales dilated in the middle, 
unarmed. Bark of a reddish color, ,and 
much amoother than the pitch-pine, or 
white-pine. Often growa rery tall and 
siraiKht 

urop§, ifi. ^.) learea abort, strobile re- 
curred, oblong-conic, as long aa the leares 
spines of the scales subulate, straight 

bankgiti^na, (sorub-pine» M. Yp.) learea 
abort in paira, rigid, dirarioate, oblique; 
strobiles recurred, twisted; soalea un- 
armed. Boeky grounds. 

[Lemet in three$.] 

rig^'ida, (pitch-pine, H.^.) leares with 
abbreriated sheaths; staminate amenta 
erect-incumbent ; strobiles orate, scattered 
or aggregated ; spines of the scale reflexed. 
Though rery common, it grows most plen- 
tifully on barren, sandy plaina. 

vambiU$, (yeUow-pine, H. 1^.) learea 
elongated, in pairs and threes, channelled ; 
strobile orate-oonic, mostly solitary ; spines 
of the sciies incurred. 

[Laosei in/hen.] 

tirt/bui, (wUtepine. M. b.) leares in 
fires, slender; sheaths rery short; strobile 
pendukMM, cylindrical, longer than th«* 
learea; scales loose. Timber soft-fine 
grained and Hgfat Bxlensirely used. 
SoaMtfanea 140 £ 

C. Leavet many, in afcueiele. 

peti^dida, (black larch, tamarack, hack- 
mataek, M. 1^ .) leares deddoous ; strobilca 
obloog; margina of the scale inflexed; 
bract guitar-i<mn, with a slender point 

j^arOif , learea in firea, short, and rather 
rigid; sheatha short and lacerate; strobile 
ereot; soalea large, unarmed; branches 
reiy flexible.. 

larix, (common larch, f^.) learea decidu* 
ona; sCrobiteaorata-oblonf ; margina of ih* 
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■calefl reflextfd, Itcermte; bracu gaiUr- 
form. Ex. 

pHn"geiu, (table tnoantain pine, 1^.) 
leare* by pain, fbort, acute ; cooec orate- 
eonicat apioea of the scalea long, aobolate, 
inconred. lower ooea reflexed. 40-50 L 8. 

Ut^ia, (M. ^.) leave* long, by tfareea; 
ilieaiha long; atrobilea oblong-cooic. de- 
flexed. Aoit io r than the leaves ; iptnea in- 
flexed. Var. keieropk'jf*lmJie».ftmuk pain 
and threes: bark ■noottL 

pahn^irU^ Hong-letred. yellow, or pitcb- 
pioe. II. ^ .) leaves by tmu es, veiy long ; 
stipules pinnatifid, nmentaceoos. penisC- 
ent ; strooOes sobcylindric, mnricate. Tim- 
ber, extensively osed hk the Sootbem 
States. 



PITBR. t-S. {Vrtietm.) tOrtfinaUy 

in the Bsngalsss toof us-l 

lepotta'tkfon^ (fWida pepper, O.) her- 
baceoQs, smalL leaves obovate, obtuse, sob- 
3-nerved, pabescent; spikes axillary, fili- 
kmn, erect, mooh longer than tbe leaves. 
6 19L 8. 

PIFTATHB'RUli. S— t. (Orwifase.) {Wtom 
pipi9t to fell, aad I k ti m t , harvest, saouner.] 
racnu/sum^ or nigrum, (olnsiared or 

black seed millet grasii An. If.) panicle 

simple: flowers ra cem ose, ovate-lanceolate ; 

corolla black, hairy ; awn as k>ng again as 

the ^ome. 

PIsn'IA. I»~8. (Qtr— ts) 



BpntkuWt/i, (w. Ja.^ leaves abmptly 
rowed into the petiole, dilated, round and 
obtose toward the sasamit 8. 

PI'SUM. lA— 10. (Ltgwwrimotm.) 

$mii'»Mm, (pea, p. w. J>^.} petiolea terete ; 
■tipoles round aad oreuate at tbe base; 
peduncles many-flowered. Var. mmheJIa' 
turn, (btioqnet-pea,! has the stipniee 4-oleft, 
acute. Var. qiutart^tum, Quadrate pea,] 
fruit ash color. 4-dded. Var.iMi'sit2e, (dwaii 
pern.) stem erect, not climbing; leafets 
lounidiah. Bx. 

PIT< irERf4. 10-10. (Ugwminotm.) Tin 
honor of Dr. Pitcher of U. S A.] 
galacMdet, (r. If.) stem erect, rigid, 

brauched. smooth; leaves trifoliate, oval, 

obtuse, glandular-dotted beneath. 8* Fk^ 

rida. 

PLANE'RA. »-t. {AmaUmeem.) . 
aquat^ieot (M. Vp.) leaves ovate, acute, 

serrate. equal at the base.sUgfatly soabroo% 

abort-peCioled. 85 30C & 



PLANTA'GO. 4-1. (PlMrfsyfoss.) [From 

•Isiite. the sole of tbs foot, to called hs ca n s s 

Its leaves are trodden noder footO 

wu^jor, (plantain, w. J. If.) leaver ovate, 

■alMlentate, sub-glabrous; scape terete; 

spike oblong, imbncate. 6-94 i 

UmeeoUi^ta, (English pTant^n, ripple 
grass, J. If ■) leaves Mnoeolata: spOte short, 
ovate-cylindrical; scape angular; capsule 
« seeded. 1-9 £ 

nnrgiiifiea, (dwarf plantain, r-T. J. O*) 
boanrpabesoent ; leaves ianoeoute^vvate, 
sub-denticulate ; spikes cvHndrie, with re- 
mote flowers ; scape angular ; cap 9-seeded. ' 
Cordelia, (w. J. If.) leaves ovate, cordate, 

bttwd. salMlentate. smooth ; q>ike veiy . 
loog. •.«_._*„_ . « 



scattered; bracU ovate. obtoae; ceflsofifae 
capsule 2-seeded. 19-18 L 

m^iia^ (w. J. If.) leaves ovate, pahes. 
cent, sbort-pedoled : scape terete i spike 
short, cylindric; c^ l-eeeded. Oee va- 
riety has the leaves hireate and ^e ^ftes 
Ibranobiog:. 
mmrUfma, (sea plantain, A«. If) leaves 
linear, grooved, fleshy, haify near tbe base; 
scape roond, terete ; spfte cyfiadric; brads 
[ acutish. 6-10 L 

jmnria, (Au. O.) miiraldy irabeaeeat; 

'leaves linear-subulate, flat, entire, acate, 

scape terete, kmger than dke leaves ; spike 

cyhndric, hx>se; fower fiowers dirtaat: 

bracts ovate, acute, as long ae tbe calyx. 

I eueuOarta, (Jo. If.) leaves ovale-cncal- 

late, sub-denticulate, t-nerved, pubescral 

beneath ; spike cylindric, imbrieale ; ecaps 

'terete. 

eriom/ia, (If.) stemleaa petioles covered 
with kmg wool at tbe base ; leaves brood- 
lanoeolate, al^eniate at eech end, kmg pe- 
Uoled. glabrous entiie. 5-nerved; scape 
terete, glabrous, spike cyiindric; flowem 
remote ; stamens and styles long ; 
broad-ovate, obtuMh; capeoies 
9-191 

intermp^la, (Jn. If.) leaves laoceohie 
entire, hairy; spike kmg, slender, inlar- 
mpted; flowers scattered, ^abrooa. 8. 

giafbra, leaves ovate, denticnlate. aaootk; 
scape slender, sob-oompreased. neaiiy equal 
to the leavea; flowera scattered; bracto 
ovate, acuminate. 8. 

gnapJkoM^dea, (Ju. O*) ailky-viUosf^ ; 
leaves lance-Unear. very entire; scape te- 
rete, acwoely longer than tbe leaves; spike 
c^rlindric intricate ; bracU linear, with long 
villoae dllflB. 8. 

PLATANmiBRA. 18—1. (OrdbidM.) tftvm 
jililM, broad, enCA«'f •.anther, fiross the widdi 
of that orgaa.| 

orhieuU^ta, (g-w. J. If.) Ieav» 2, nA 
eal, orbicular ; scape with 2 or 3 bfacC-Hka 
leaves, many-flowered ; bracU shorter thaa 
the flowers ; lip lance-Bnear. obtuse; spur 
longer than the ovary. 19 18 t 

£iatefim, (giant orchia. w. or g. J, If 4 
spur shorter taao die germ; tip entire. Ii» 
ear, witk the base dilated of tiie length of 
the spur; bracts of the length of the flowea 
On mountains tbe flowera are green, m 
die meadow* white. 1-4 t 



PLATA'NUS. I^-IS. (Amemimeem} [Pi — 
pUU. broad, alludinf to the cixe of the tree ] 

occident'aUt, (butttmwood. American 
plane-tree, false sycsmore. J. b.) leav^ ^ 
angular, obsoletely lobed, toothed, pubes- 
cent beneath ; stem and branches becoming 
white. One of the largest trees in Nordi 
Aoserica. 



PLA!nr8*TK]iOK. 19—19. ( Pmfmtrmt tm.) 
[Fromplsta*^ brosd, rtisiea. st#«nd or ilsp 
roent.] 

eaUfor^micHm. (y-w. O- leavea half daiv* 
ing, oblong, linear, obtuse, entire, altemaisi 
3-5-nerved ; peduncles axillary, ekmgaled. 
1-flowered; plant aparsely covered with 
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PLATTSPFT'ALTTM. 14—1. (Cmeiferm.) 
(From piattu, broad, p«f«Joii, leaf.] 
pmrpmras^eema, g%ma 8-lobed, ipread- 

io^ : aivle mantfett; acape naked, 1 leaved, 

mnd pobeiceot ; ailicle* ttob-^labfoaa. 
da^bhtm, adgma undivided, aob^eiiQe; 

•Qiclea and acapea pabeaoent 

Pl^TTSPER'^MUM. 14^1. (Crm^wm.) 
iFrom pimhu, broad, tptrwm, seed.] 
•eapigt^num, (w. Mar. Ap. ^ root aob- 
fttMfimn. acaroely fibrona; leavea aU radi- 
cal, apreadinff. nb-nincinate-pinnatifid ; 
lobea moady aoate; lower onea gradually 
■mailer, att enoat ed into a petiole; acapea 
dictate, erect, atmple, vei^ glalwoa% 1- 
flowered ; flowers amall, erecL 



1. (D ipt m um .) [Promakft- 

ftlia 



FLBCTRniS. 

irm^ a apor, aUnding'to the fena oi 

COToUa.) 

comf^ta, (r. 0-) glabrooa ; flowere in a 
whorl; braccamaay-cU^inaobnlaile 
diviaiona Var. fla^iior,leaTea very narrow. 



PLKB'A. •— t. (Jmtei.) (Prom a Oraek 
word alimifying abandanca, from the nam- 
bar of atamans.] 
tewufdha^ (y. r. 2^.) very glabrooa; 

•BOivea very narrow-enaifonn ; aheatha of 

the epikie 1-flowered. 1-S i 



PO'A. t-1. (OraawMi.) (From a Greek 

word, sifnifjring rrass.] 

miav'a, (Ap. Q.) panicle anb-aecnnd, 
divaricate ; apQieleU ovate-oblong, 5-flow- 
ered ; fioreta free ; calm oblique, oompreM- 
•d ; root fibrooa. 6-8 L 

^ntUnTaUt (J. 2i.) panicle diffoae; up- 
per leavea much aborter than the amooth 
■beatha; floreta acute, S-nerved, webbed at 
the baae ; atipuJe «hart-truncate, tmqx creep- 
ing. 9-3 £ 

aquat'iea^ var. «aimca'»4i, (Au. 2/.) pan- 
Ide erect, aemivertioillate, diffoae; branchea 
flexaooa, amooth ; apilielets HueV, 6 8-flow- 
•red; floreta ovate-obtuae, finee; leavea 
hroad-Unear, amooth ; akieatlia aoiooib. 4 5 f. 

iripia*lu, tJn. 11.) panicle equal. diffViDe ; 
nikeleta oblong-ovate, about 3-flowered; 
floreti webbed at the baae, 5 nerved ; calm 
and abeatfia rouffhiah ; atipulea obbug ; root 
creeping. 9-3 f. 

eom pi t s ^Bo, (Mue-graaa, Ju. 2^.) {mnicle 
contrac t ed, aomewbat aecuod ; apikeleta 
oblong. 3 6-flowered; floreta webbed: 
ghunea nearly equal; culm oblique, oom- 
preaaed; root creeping. Vwr. $ylval^tris, 
panicle looae, apreaaing ; apikelets 9-3 flow- 
ered; culm alender. nearly erect 19-18 i. 

BeroHfna, U. I(.) pankile ek>ngafed, dif- 
foae, at lengtn aomewhat aecund ; spikelcta 
lance-ovate, 9-3-flowered; floreta a little 
webbed at the baae, yellow at the tip. ob 
■curely 5-nerved ; root creeping. 9 3 £ 

nemifrt^lis,{2l.) panide attenuated, weak ; 
branchea flexuooa ; apikelets ovate, about 
S-tlowered; floreta looae. aligfatly webbed, 
acute, obaoletely nerved; atipole almost 
wanting. 9 f. 

merta'tay (J. 2|.) panfele equal, diifbae ; 
branches weak, at loigth pendobuit ; sptke- 
leto 5-flowered ; floreta irae, oouapicaoaBly 
7-nerved, obtuae. 3-4 t 

okiufwh (A« H.) panicl4 ovate, oootraot- 

33« 



ed; pikelets ovate, tumid, S-7-flowered; 
floreta free ; glumea acarious ; palea ovate, 
amooth, obtuae ; lower one indistinctly 7- 
nerved ; leavea an long aa the culm, with 
the aheatha amooth. 9 4 t 

canade^'tU, (Ju. 2X>) panicle large, ef* 
fiue; branchea aemi-verncillate, flexuou% 
at length penduloua; apikelets ovate, tu- 
mid, ft-8-flowered ; floreta free ; lower pa- 
lea acuti^. 7-nerved ; upper one very ob- 
tuae } atamens 9. 3-4 £ 

eapUlafris, (Au. 0.) panicle very large, 
looae spreading, capillary ; apikeleta 3-flow 
ered, ovate, acute; floreta free; culm 
branched at the baae ; leaves hair^. 19 i. 

peetinafeea, f Ju. ^.) cuhn cespitoae, ob- 
lique ; leaves haiiy at the baae ; pankle 
capillary, expanding, pyramidal, hairy in 
the azua; apikeleta linear, 5-9-ik>wered ; 
florets free, acute, upper palea persistent 
8-19 i 

nj/'tans, (Au. Q.) dioBcious; culm 
branched, creeping; panicle fascicled; 
spikeleU lanceanear, 19-20-flowered ; flo- 
rets acuminate. Var. aetjnU/tOf culm verv 
short cespitose ; apikeleta much crowded, 
obking. 8 L 

eragro^'tU, (Ju. A.) panicle equal, apreffd- 
ing; lower branchea hairy in the axils; 
apikeleta linear4auceolate. 915'flowered ; 
floreta obtuae ; root fibrooa 19-18 L 

tet^uis, (Au.) panicle branching, expand- 
ing, capiflary; apikea 3-flowered, glabroua 
long peduncled ; leaves linear, very kwg. 
19-181. 8, 

parv^ra, (J. 2X) panide diffuse, capfl- 
lary ; spikelets mam, generally 3-flowered ; 
flowers obtusiah, striate, caducous ; leaves 
distichous, flat 1918 i. 8. 

eonfet^ia, panicles terminal and axillary, 
erect compresMed, with dustered flowers; 
spikelets 8-flowered, glabrous. 9-3 f. S. 

angntt^o'ha^ (M. 21.) leaves Unear, invo- 
lute ; panicle somewhat crowded ; spikes 
lanceolate, acute, 4-flowered ; flowers vil- 
kMie at the base. 1-9 f 8. 

ni'iida, (Ju.) stem erect very glabrous ; 
panide Urge, diffuse, capillary, sub verti- 
cillate; peduncles long ; spikes lanceolate, 
8-flowered. 1 f. 8. 

rigi'dot (M. 2^.) panicle lanceolate, a 
little branched, secunJ ; branchea altemaUj, 
aecoind. 9 4 L itj. 

airoCdea, oankle attenuated, erect; 
branchea capillary, looae, aemi-vertfeillate ; 
leavea with very long aheatlia, abort and 
acute ; apikeleta oblong, obtuse, sub iteiMile, 
4-6-tlowcffed ; glaniea unequal, aborter than 
the palea. 4-5 f 8, 



PODOPHTLTLUM. l»-l. {K^mmcmhKM.) 

(From pmut foot, and pki/iaa, leaf, on ac- 

connt M the shape of its leaf] 

ptHe^twm, (wild mandrake, may-apple, 

w. M. H.) stem terminated with 9 peltate, 

palmate leaves} flower single, inserted in 

the fork formed by the ^tioles of the U^vea. 

Sometimes the plant is 8-leaved, and the 

flower inserted on tne side of one t^ the 

petiolea 1-9 f 

oeruUipk^'Imm, (throad-iijot Jo. U) <*ti» 
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aiKbrm. floadns; leaTe* pliiMte; flowcw 
axillary. Attached to rocka and large 
giooetiB Aallowwatera. 

,ibn>tanotde», dirWoM next to frond vot 
branching ; the terminal onea capillary, di- 
oliotomona, many-deft floral apathe elon- 
gated. No nx)t distinct from the rtem. ^. 
pODOSTKy'MA. lft-4. (A p ^ cymm ,) CFrom 
,o«x. fMt. and #fif«-, iUginaO 
pMbM"cen$, (yg. M. a.) •'ect; leayea 
linear ; nmbeU terminal and axBUiy ; petaJa 
erect, longer Uian the calyx; ooipnacte 
pedioelled. 12-18 L 8. 

mi^'idu, (g.and p. M. 2X0 erect, leaves 
oblong, obtuie, petiolate; jpetala large, 
erect ; ombela generally termmaL o. | 

POGCNIA. 18-1. iOrekidtm.) [From a 

Greek w*^ »lKnifying beard.l 

opkU>glo»9o¥a£», (anake-mooth ar^husa. 
r. Jo. 2j.) root fibroaa ; scape with 2 distant, 
leares, 1.2-flowered ; leaves lance^val ; lip 
fringed. 8-12 L . ., 

veHicaiafia, (y-r. J. U-) !«*▼«■ S-verticU- 
late ; flower solitary ; 3 outer segments of 
tlie perianth king and linear; Oie inner 
ones lanceolate, obtuse ; Hp3-k>bed, dilated, 
the middle lobe ondolated; root fascica- 
late. Swamps. 

dwariet^ta, (p. J. 2^.) root flbrous; scape 
l-flowered, with two distant, lance-obloiw: 
leaves; outer petals long linear, expand- 
ing ; Up sub-3-k)bed, crenulate. 18-24 L S. 

POLANIS"IA. I«— I. {C*wide9.) ' 

grao»/leng, (false mustard, r. w. Ja. Cp.) 
Viscid-pubescent; leaves temate ; leafeta 
elliptk^ obkmg ; flowers generally dode- 

candrous. 1 fl , , , ^ , I 

Unuifo'lia, viscid-glandular ; leaves 3-fo- 
liate, nearly glabrous ; leafeu Bliformlujear, 
kmger than the peUole; petals very une- 
qoS, sub orbicular, entire, on short claws ; 
stamens 911 ; style k>nger than the ovaiy ; 
pods linear, terete, mmutely reticulated, 
glabrous. Georgia. i 

POLBMO'NIUM. ft— 1. (PoUmoma) [An 
ancient name derived from poiemos, war, 
because, according lo Pliny, kiiign contend • 
ed for the honor of Its dwcovcjry.j 
rc^iann, (Greek valerian, b. M. 1(.) 
leaves pinnate, leaibta 5-13 ; flowers termi- 
nal, nodding. 

POLYCAR"PON. 8— S. {Amaramiki.) [From 

potus, many, and karpos^ seed or fruit.] 

Teii-aphyrtHm, (w. J.) leaves opposite 

and in fours, obovate. obtuse, entire, 

glabrous, narrowed at the base; calyx 

Eersistent; capsule ovate, 1-celled; stem 
ranching, glabrous, striate, knotted. 3.« 
i 8. 

POLyCNE'MUM. 8—1. {Atripluxt.) [From 
polm», and *««*•, a leg or knee, froni the 
number of joiuiwl branches, or jointt of tke 

stem.] , 

<mma»'iMMn,(l(.)cesptioee; jeavescpn- 

nate, crowded, subulate, dangled, rather 

pungent; flowers temdnal. a. 

POLYAN"THE8. •— 1. {(iVsreitH.) [Flrom 

m,hu, many, and mmtkot, Oower, because it 

bw» many flowers. 

tuben/»a, (tuberose, 11.) flowers alter- 
nate, in pairs, rootlets tuberous; soape soaly ; 
leaves unear, long; aweet-aoented. Ex., 



The polyanthoa of the gudena bekmfs w 

the genus Primula. 

POLYG'ALA. l«-«- f^/??~«**i.'l2; 
fohts, much, and gaU, milk, from iU mtt> 

J«»lce.] . . . _ 

paucifotm^ (flowering wtntergreen. r 
MT H.) small, large-flovireTed ; *em ample 
erect, naked bek>w; learca ovate, acute, 
giabi^ua, near the top of th e stem ; ™;^*" 
crested, terminal, about in tiwoea. g-4 i. 

ten^ega, (seneca snake-ntoC wotaaom' 
flax, r. or w. J. U) »tom e«»c«, suki|>te. 
leafy; leaves ahemate, lanceol^; sfnk* 
tenniud, filiform; flowers «lt«B«te, not 
created. Var. aP'Wdo, leaves lanceototeor 
oval ; spike some wh at crftwdod ; floweta 
white; sub-seasUe. 8-14 i t nn 

pUyg^ama, (ground flower, P- J- *^-) 
stems numerous ; leaves linear-oWong, al- 
temate downwards: racemes teraoiDal and 
lateral, ekmgated ; flowers aBgae ;^iadi^ 
racemes procmnbent, with apt«o«»flow««». 

4-8'i- 

purpu'rta, (r. Ju. ^.) stem fr^igiat^ 
branched ; leaves alternate, oUong-unear j 
flowers beiudleas, imbricated in ofatnae cy- 
Undnoal spikes; rachis sqaam»se: wings rf 
the calyx cordate, ovate, erect, twice aa 
long as the capsule. 12-18 i Wooda aad 

hill sides. 

lu'tea, (yellow milkwort, y. 8. ^ .) «em 

simple or branched ; lower leavea Ji^^ 

late, upper onea lanceolate ; flowera m gjo- 

' bular heads ; vnngs of the calyx ova te, nm - 

cronate; bracts shorter than the flowerfc. 

, 8-16 i. Pine barrens. 

incama^ta, (r. J. ©.) stem nearly "niBp*"* 
I erect, glaucous ; leavea scattered, ao bnlaie ; 
spikes oval, obtong; tube of the oaroDa 
long, slender. 8, , ^__ 

BOMruWea, (r. Ju, Q.) erect; branciies 
fitftigi^»fl ; leaves linear ; spikes cro wded; 
flowers not fimbriated; rachis aqnarrosa. 

12-18 L 

veHieillaria, (dwarf snake-root. w. J. ®.) 
erect, brauchina ; leaves whoried ltd acrtr 
tercd; spike filiform, pedunded; flowers 
distinctly alternate, approximate, crested ; 
calycine wings'shOTter than the firoit. «-8 l 
amfrtg^na, (p. ©.) erect; leavea linear, 
fower ones vertkillate, the reia scattered ; 
spikes acute, lon^-peduncled ; flowera cris- 
tate ; calydne wmgs round and veined, as 
long as the Ihiit; bmcto decidoooa. 

cracw'te, (r. g. Ju. ©.) stem fostigiale, 
wing-aneled ; leaves vertkallate in torn 
Uoear-oblong ; flowers in spiked srssiki 
heads. 8 12i. 

corymbf/sa, (g-y. Jn- 21.) stem eret^ 
terete, nearly naked; lower leavea kmg. 
linear-lanceolate, stem leaves sobnlate, 
minute near the summit; racemes cor* 
ymbed ; rachis squarrose. 2-4 t 

$et^cea, (Ju. ®.) stem setaceous, nesriy 
leafless, simple, sparingly branc^ied near the 
sununit ; leaves small, setaceom^ scattered^ 
flowers minute, in a compact ^ike. 8. 

widw^ewM, (g-y. Ju.) stem sinmle ; leaves 

cuneate, obovate. obtuse; head c^lindncv 

squarrose ; calycine wings conspicuoiuly 

aoumuiate. 1-4 i 8. 

biddMna'ia, (y-w. Jo.) stem sOj^bdyas 
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filed, bnuMiiiiig nmr the muBH: ndieal 
3ean» •pttalate. obtoae, caoiine ones Unoe- 
oUte,flMall : Bowers capicete. beads sqnsr* 
oorjmibed ; celTciiie wings secaoeoos, 
nuninate. 3-3 1 e. 
bowkim^im, (g-w.) flowen cristate ; slem 
Mpie ; leares 4-5 ▼ettJciBate. obtong-OTa], 
lanceolate or acute ; app^ ones soaUered ; 
ADike solitaiy, long-pednnded, lax-flowerad. 

cymt^aa, (J< An. 7.) cyme simple ; spik^ 
leta ovate} wings Mliptlcal-obloBjr, rather 
obtase, macronate ; soperior sapal half as 
large as thewinga, ruber obtuse: lateral 
petals distinct nMuly to the base; otest 
BUHite: seed sab-^bose, glabrous; stem 
simple. teretOt attenaated opward ; radical 
leares Knear-spatalate, eanUne ones liaear- 
eobnlate, arinote. 9-5 £ 

POL'YG<yNUM. 8-S. (Poiffmum,) fProm 
poku, aiaojr. and^oM, a jolnt» on accoont of 
Ike many joints in its stem.] 

1. Flowen aanOmy, 

mmevMrt, (knot-grass, w. IC. H) leaTCs 
Isnoeolate. scabrooa at the margin ; stipales 
ehcKt, laciniate : stem procombent ; Bowen 
aab sesaile, axiOary. mmnte. 6-19 L 

fftgofTyrumi, (bookwbeat r-w. Jo. ^.) 
raeemes panided; le a v e s heart-sagittate; 
alem ereocish, nnarmed ; angles of the seeds 
equal 1-9 f. Sx. 

onen'^taU, (prince's featlier, r. An. 0-) 
atom erect; leaTes rerr laige, petioled, 
orate, acandnate, minotehr pnbeeoent; stip- 
ules hairv, somewhat sabro-form: flowers 
in orowded, terminal spikes. 4-5 t Old 
fields and road sides. Flowers in large, 
pandaloas. crimson splkea Natmaliaed. 

ere^twm, (w. J. 11.) alem branched; 
leaves broad, oral, peaolate ; flowers pen- 
tandroas. 1-3 1 

mariti 'm m m , (w-r. An. ^.) stamens 8; 
leaves lanceolate, diick and glanoons, mar- 
gin revolate; stipules lacerate; stem dif- 
(uHe, prostrate, summticose. 1-9 f. S. 

teir^ve^ (w. Ju. O) "t0»> erect, dender. 
bran ched, acute-angled ; leaves loagKnear, 
MraMit. acuminate ; stipules tubular ; apex 
villose; flowers ahenrnale, sub-s(kitary. 
9-18 L 

9. Ftowen ta alender $fnke». 

Utpaikifi/UMW^ (r. w. Au. Q.) stipules 
awvAess; stamens 8; styles 9; peduncles 
scabrous ; spikes numerous, rather crowd- 
ed ; leaves lanoe-ovate. short-petioled, pu- 
buaoent above. 9-4 C 

pundaftum, (water pepper, w. An. O.) 
flowers octandrous, glandular; styles 3; 
atipales dhate. spotted; leaves lanceolate, 
clabrous; spike nHibrm. at first cerauous; 
bracts remoCdy aheraate. 1-9 t 

w^U, (tasteless knotweed, J. Q.) flowers 
octandroas, in crowded q>ikes; styles 3; 
leaves narrow-lanceolate, sab-hirsute ; stip- 
nles hirsute. long-dUate ; bfracts dilate, suo- 
imbricate. 19 18 L 

vtr^mVaasi, (w. Ju. 2^.) stamens 5; 
itjies 9, unequal; stem smiple, angular; 
leaves broad-oval ; spikes virgate ; flowers 
femute. 9-4 £ 

bitiorioiTdes, Jyf-r. J. U,) braoU 1 flow- 



ered, 9-3 valvcd ; leaves ovaL fla^ petioledi 
stem idmple, I -spiked. 

3. FUftctn t* ikick crowded tpikee, 

thnpt/rvm, (r. Au. H.) stem simple; 
spike linear, solitary; leaves lance-linear, 
margins revolote ; bracts ovate, acuminate. 
8i 

btuMtun^ (r. w. Ju.) stamens 8 ; styles 
3; spike vfagate, truncate; Bristle ciliate; 
leaves oblong, acute, smoothish. 18-94 L 

pertieafria, (r. Ju. 0-) itamens 8 ; styles 
9; spikes ovate oblong, erect; peduncles 
smooth ; leaves lanceolate ; stipules smooth- 
ish, ciliate. 1-2 £ 

pemntyhfo'nieum, (Ju. 0-) flowers octan- 
dfooa; spikes oblong; leaves lanceolate; 
stipules smooth and naked; stem genicu* 
late. 9-4 £ 

€mpkiii"mm, (mud knotweed, Ju. r. 2|.) 
leaves petiolate,. obkmg-lanoeolate, some- 
times cordate at base ; flowers in dense, ter- 
minal spikes, pentandroos; styles bifid; 
stem nearly erect Var. terretrtre, leaves 
smooth above, slightly pubescent beneath ; 
spike ovate, oblong. Var. aquafieum, 
leaved floating, ovate-lanceoUte ; q>ike cy- 
lindric-oblong. 

4. Floicert ta epUced pamded raeeme$. 

ortiettlafiMm, (joint weed, r. Ju. O*) 
leaves linear, obtuse ;• flowers octandrous i 
styles 3 ; spikes paniculate, ffliibrm, erect ; 
pedicels solitary, articulate near the base. 
Sandy plains. 

5. Flowen tub-raeemed; leaeet eordate, 
iogittate, or hoMtaie, 

$agitt4^tum, (w. J. Q.) stem prostrate, 
square; the angles awned with reversed 
prickles; leaves sagittate ; flowers octan- 
droes, in small peaanded heads. Wet 
grounds. 

arif&lium, (r-w. Ju. Q.) stem prostrate, 
square, the anf^^leswith reversed prickles; 
leares long-pedoled, hastate; spiaes few- 
flowered ; flowers hexandroos; styles 9 or 
1. 94 £ 

eonvot'wiuif (w. r. Ju. O*) stamens 8 ; 
styles 3; leaves petioled, oblong, hastate- 
cordate ; stem long, twining ; segments of 
the perianth bluntlv keeled. 

$ean'*den$, (dimbing buckwheat, w. r. 
Au. 2^.) stamens 8 ; s^Ies 3 ; leaves broad- 
cordate ; stipules truncate, naked ; stem 
twining, glabrous ; calyx bearing the fruit 
3-wingedr 

cilino'de, (Ju. Q.) stamens 8 ; styles 3 ; 
leaves cordate; stipules sub-acute, sur- 
rounded at the btto with an outer ciliate 
series ; stem angled, prostrate or dimbing ; 
divisbns of the calyx obtusely keded. 

hinu'ium, (W. Ju. Q.) stamens 7 ; styles 
3-cleft; spikes filiform; stem and stipules 
very hirsute; leaves lanceolate, hirsute^ 
punctate. 9 £ S. 

Jimbru/ium, (w. Au.) spikes pankled; 
flowers solitaiy, fimbriate ; stipule truncate, 
fringed; leaves linear, acute at each end. 
9£ 8, 

seta'ceum, (w. Ju.) flowers octandrous, 
stories 3-clefi; pcMluncles long, 9-spikedi 
spikes interrupted, hirsute ; leaves broad* 
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hiM i^tiiitP. ■cvmfante. hirautD ; ipdpulefl air- 
•ate. eUimte ; atem erect, gtebrons. 1-S f. 8. 
gr^He^ (fT*^* 9') di<Bcioiw, frlaoooai; 
racemes deoder, fiHfonii : Dowers deflected, 
longer than the pedanclea ; pedaude artic- 
alated to the calyx ; leaves qiatalate liuear, 
obtuse ; frott longer than the caljrx. 1-4 C 8, 

POLTir'NiA. 17—4. (C^ryMM/bm.) CNamed 

Uom Fohfikfmmim^ the ««»• of skKiiMnce.] 

eaiuuleH"ti», (y. J. IL^ riHcidviUoiie ; 
leares denticnlate. acmnmate, lower ones 
pinnadikl, upper Sk-lobed or entire. S-4 t 
Flowers in a loose tern^nal panide. Shady 
luQs. 

m w ed u f Ha, fveOow 1eaf<cnp, y. Jo. 21) 
leaves opposne, 3lobed, acute, decmrent 
into the petiole ; lobes siniiale-angled; rays 
elongated. 3*5 £ 

POLYPOONUM. tl-1. (FWeM.) rFrQ«(ifoM«. 
many, and ^ow, foui, because it has womnj 
rootji.] 

fndffa'rt^ (polvpod. Jo. 2i.) 5t>nd deeply 
pinnattfid; divLiions lanoeUnear. obtuse, 
sreuulate, approximate, upper ones gradu- 
ally smaller ; froit doU solitary ; root oiafi^. 
S13L 

kexngomopf*ieru$ii^ (Ju. 2/.) froflds bi^in- 
oatifld, radior smooth, drcumferenoe tnan- 
golar. lower dnriaioiis defleoced ; segmm^s 
umoeolate, obtuse, ciliale. apper.mies en- 
tire, lower ones adnatenieciUTent ; soH tA- 
■«te,solitanr: stipe smooth. 19-16 L 

canmc^tiJk, (in, U.) fronds bipiiinatifid, 
ciliate. triangnlar; divisions opposiie, eon- 
ti^juous, aduate; segments suo-eUiptical ; 
stipe chaffy ; son minute. 12 i. 

virginia^wuvnt (Ju. H) fi:t>ndB deeply 
pibnatiftd ; divisions lanceolate. obtaf*e, very 
entire, approximate, upper onC4 irradaa]^ 
smaller ; sori and root solitarv. 8. 

inc<^num,{in.'li.)tt(mi\»ac^^\y^\axaA' . . 

fid ; divisions alternate, liitcar, very entire, serrate, white beneath, snb-3 net Ted, recio- 
obtase, upper ones mdually smaller, scaly ; ular veuied ; petioles hairy; bQdsrefliDou& 
beneath ; stipe scaly, froit-bearing itt tlie ; 40-50 f. 

apex; sorf solitary. 8. j Uevigt^ta, (cottan4rae, Ap. 1^.) leaves 

POLTPRE'MUM. 4—1. (Gemtimmm.) [Prow rouad-ovate, deltoid, acnmiBate, sab-eor 
oianx. and preMiipii,_Btalk or sboot.] date, nneqnaU^ semtr, glabrooa, glaadeltf 

at base; petioles oompresaed; yovngcr 
brandies angled. 70^ £ 

ktieropkyt*la, (varioos leaved poplar, )L 
1^ ) leaves round-ovate, oordate ; ue sinus 
small, cordate and somewhat anrided; 
when young, tomentose. 70-80 t 
motufltfd^ra^ (A p. b .) leaves snb-cordaie- 
„ . ^ . deltoid, glabrous, glandular at the I 
tniMn/o'fia, (2^.) erect; sub«;abn>ua, with cartilaginous, sub-piDose, booked 
bruMftfaig above; leaves aHemate, sea- ! ratares ; nerves spreading; petioles c 
brous,emire, linear-lanceolate; style S^ileft, pressed above; older bcmDches 
longer than the itamens^ Zit 8. 

POLYTRI'CHUM. tl— t. (Mutci.) [Prom 

mIw, roanv, and ihrig^ hair, so called from 

Its rssembumce to hair J 

Jumip e t i 'nmrn, (hair-cap nios% If. 11.) 
mem genernlhr limple ; leaves tanoe-Uaear, 
entire, flattiso, somewhat spreading; the 
apophysis depreaied. In dry woods, Ito. 
POMAHIIA. 10—1. (Le g m mimo tm.) 

glanduU/ta, (j. ^ .) branchhig ; glandular- 
punctate; brandies slender, shb-pabesoent; 
leaves abruptly bipinnate; leafets orate, 
oblique at the base, enthxs, sessile, sub-pS- 
tose. smooth and pale-grBon above. 8. 



PO!«TEDETlIA. 0-1. { 

from an ancient t>otanist, 

cordfittm (nidcerd-'weed, 
leavea heait-oliloag. obtuse. 
flowered, compact ; divisoiMi o^ tat laiu Ji 
oblong. Var. <nur«sfi/<9%a, leaves c^oaga- 
ted, tnangular. truncate, and 
the base. 1-2 £ 

POPn/LUS tO-8. (jUmtan 

fin of the name is doubtful.] 

tftmnJMie*, (white poplar, 
aspan, Ap. T;>.) leaves ~ 
mpdy acnminate, tooii 
a little pubescent at die attfigia, wiA 
glands at the base, oo tfie npper iide ; peti- 
oles compressed, in the yoviag state wky- 
S0 30£ 

baUamif^ra, (baJsam poplar, Ap. ^.) 
leaves ovate, acuminate, wtilte, and nefe* 
veined beneath ; buds resinoua. 70-80 £ 

anfrnia'ia, (balm of Oilead, Ap. ^4 
leaves ovate-dehold. acuminate, glahtoas, 
branchei wiag-auled. 80 £ 

dUatetta^ (Loaibardy poplar, Itafiaa pop- 
lar, Ap. 1^.) leaves giaiwwis bodi iiidw. aea- 
minate, aerrate, deltoid, die breadth aqoal 
to, or exoeediog the len^;bf«iiohea erect 
dose to die stem. It v ay^ no piatSlate 
plant of tUs species has been br ough t lo 
America; oooaaquenthr bq seeds are ob 
tained from it 40-80 £ Ex. 

gratidideM^iaUM^ (tree poplar, Ap. ^.* 
leavea round-ovate, acute, une<|aally and 
ooarsely sinuate t oot hed , giabrous, wheo 
yoona, viUose ; petioles oompressed. Var. 
aea'Scwfaubranciies penduhma 40-90 £ 

hehM/Ua, (birdi-lear poplar, Ap. ^4 
leaves nomboidal, long aoufluaate, dentate. 
^abroQs; young braziches pilose. 90-40 £ 

ctfw^dieamtt (A p. ^.) leavae 
ovate, acuminate, obtusely and 



proenm^benM, (w. Ju. ©.) stem herba- 
ceous, procumbent furrow^ margins of 
die f ur ro ws sharply serrulate, dichotomous 
aliove : leaves opposite, linear, sessile, finely 
serrulate, sub decurrent 6-13 i 

POLYPTERIS. I7-I. {CorywMftrm.) tProm 
poAw, okiny, and fttria, a win; , alludinf to 
ths manv-valved (or winded) epret] 



60 70 £ 

gr^eot (Athenian poplar. Ap. ^.) leaves 
c<Hidate-ovate, acnmmate, oMoIetety 
rate ; petidM compressed. SO-40 £ 

PORCEL'IA. It— 1^ (iliMOMB.) [la 

of Pored, a distinf uiahed Spanish botanist) 

trUt/bot (custard apple, paw-paw. p. Ap. 

1^.) leaves sntootfaiBi. oblong- wedge-obo- 

Tate; outer petals otbicular; firult large, 

fleshy. 30 40 £ 
parviJUfna^ (g-p. If. 1^0 leaves wedga- 

obovate, mucronate, under aur&oe and 

bran6hes rujbns-pobescent; outer petals 
I iearoely twfoe aalong as dM eatyx. %t 8 
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pmtnea, (Ap.^*) leaTM loDglinetr, dhriaioo* of the cm^ Juioe Uneari petali 
wedge-form, obtwie. coriaceoas, with the orbicalar, mib^ntire, or the length of the 

branches glabronc; oater petal* obovate- calyx. 

«<bloog, macb larger than the calyx. 618 i 



grmnd^ra,{j-w. Ap. b.) leaves Wedge- 
oLovate, obtnae, under rortace and branches 
rafons-pabescent ; oater petals oborate, 
mach laxger than the calyx. 18-24 L S. 

PORTULACCA. 11—1. (Pmrtmlmxm,) [From 

^•rfs, to carry, fae, niilkO 

ole»€^eea, (porslane, y. J. ^.) leares 
wedge-form ; flowers sessfle. 

ptu/ui, (Q.) leaves sabolate, alternate ; 
•aols pilose ; flowers sessile, terminaL 8, 

POTAMOGBTON. 4-^. (Jmaeu) [From 

pmimmn ^ a rlrsr, and geittm^ adjacent, so 

called becaose it grows about rivers] 

naiamg, (oond-weed, g. J. 2S.) leaves 
iMig-petioleo, floating, lance-oval ; at first 
•ome are sob-cordate. On water. 

Jbt^toju, (g. Jo. 2X-) lower leaves lon^, 
lioear, npper ones lanceolate, nerved, con- 
aceoos; all petioled. In water. 

keftrovkyTlum, (varimted pond-weed, 
g. Ja. 2i.) opper l^ves floating, ooriaceoa% 
ellipdcat peiiolate, lower ones noembranoaa, 
linear-lanceolate, sessile. 

dr9er$ifo'lmm, (g. Jo. 2^.) upper leaves 
floating, elliptioal. petiolate, 5-nerved, lower 
noes filUbrm ; spike axillary, almost sessile, 
levr-flowered. Water. 

perfolui*imm, (g. Jo. 2^J leaves amplexi- 
CMii, cordate, ovate : "rfae few-flowdM. 
OB a short pednncle: Water. 

Itt'onu. (g. An. 2^.) leaves ovate-lanceo- 
late, petiolate, pellocid, and finely veined ; 
^»1ie long. cylindricaL 

cru^pHm, (r-g. J. 11.) leaves lanceolate, 
tapering, sessile, ondulate, serrate; spike 
o-aO flowered. Lakes. 

pectina^ium, (g. J. 2^.) leaves setaceoos, 
distiehno, alternate, ibeathing; spikes ter- 
minal, intermpted. 

g r am in "€Hm, (grass pond-weed. g. Jv. 
if) leaver linear, grass-like, alternate, ses- 
sile; sdpules broad; stem terete, mib-di- 
chotomoosL In Jal^. some of these plants 
begin to raise their spikes of unopened 
fluwer-bods to the surface of the water; as 
soon as the idgroas sre fertilized hy the 
pollen, the epikea Are again withdrawn, to 
ripen the fmit under water; others succeed 
them, and the process coiitinoea. 

compr^"9nm, (g. Ju. 11.) leaves linear, 
obtuse, sessile; stem compreswd; q>ike 
4-6 flowered. 

ro9ierifo'Uum, (gy. Au. 2^.) leaves alter- 
Date, linear, doee^ sessile ; stem flexuous, 
compressed, sub-aiate ; branches axOlaiy; 
stipales lance-liitear. acute; spikes many 
(30 40) fl^iwered. 93 £ 



a-18 L 
argetC'tea, (silver five-finger, w-y. Ju. If.) 
stem prostrate and ascending, rarely sub- 
erect, branching, white dowmr; stipules 
ovate, acute; leaves wedge-mrm. gash- 
toothed, stlvenr white beneath; petals re 
tnse, scarcelv longer than the calyx. 4-10 L 
timfplext (y. Ap. 2f .) erect, simple, hir- 
sute ; leaves oblong-oval, coarwly toothed ; 
peduncles axillaiy. solitary, long, 1-fiow- 
ered; petals nearly round, obcordate^ 
longer tnan the calyx. 

9armenUf§a^ (y. M. Il) tXem sarmentose ; 
leafets obovate, obtuse, serrate, ^abrous 

I above, hirsute beneath ; petals roundish, 
longer than the calvx. 

' rec'to, (y. J. Zf.) erect; leaves in fives 
and sevens; leafets lanceolate, coarsely 
toothed i petals obcordate, larger than tfa« 
calyx ; corolla large, pale. 

B. Leavtf pinmate, 

anterfna, (tansey cinquefoil. y. J. 71* 
creeping; leaves intermptedlv pinnate 
numerous, gash-serrate, silky, wbite-dnwny 
beneath ; peduncles solitary, 1-fiowered. 

fmticatML^ (shrubby cinquefoil. y. J. 2^.) 
stem Ihiticose, oblong, lanceolate, entire, 
approximate ; stipules lanceolate, membra- 
nous, acute; fiowers in corymbs, laige; 
petals longer than the calyx. A riirun 9 
feet high, much branched, hairy. Margin 
of swamps. 

pennayha^nica, {y. Ju. 2f .) erect very 
son, somewhat wlntish-villose ; leafets ob- 
long, obtuse, sub-pinnatifid. woolly ; panicle 
straight, many-flowered ; segments of the 
calyx semi-oval. 

supi'na^ (y. J. Q.) ptem decumbent, dl- 
cfaotomous ; leafett* Oblong incisely serrate ; 
peduncles axillary, solitary. 1 flowered. 

argn'ta^ (w. J. 1£.) stem erect, pubes- 
cent, viscous above ; leaves unequally pin« 
nate ; leafets somewhst rtrand-ovate. ob- 
lique at the base, doubly gash-toothed ; sti- 
pules snb-entire ; calyx acute, somewhat 
shorter than the corolla. 1-3 f 

humi/H'M, (y. M.) leaves digitate, qul- 
nate ; leafets wedge-oblong, obtuse, gash- 
tootlied, white-tomeiitose beneath ; |>edun- 
cles short, filiform, procumbent 4-5 i. S, 

russellia'na, ( b .) the most beautiful spe- 
cies produces ricb. dark, scarlet flowers. 
A low ibrubby plant Ex. 

formo'tOy deep red or purple flowera 
blossoming from May to August Ex. 

G. LeaoeM ternaie. 
trideniafta, (mountain dnquelbil. w. Jo. 
If.) smooth!^ i stem asoeadiog, dichoto- 
moos ; leaves temate-palmate ; leafets 
wedge*obknig. ooriaoeoos, 3-toothed a| the 
summit pubesoent beneath ; sdpales lano^ 
' date, acuminate ; eo^rmb loose, few-flow- 



POTENTIL'XA. 11—19. {Rosmcem.) [From 

pcientim^ pomtt^ so named on account of its 

supposed power to heal disesses.J ^^ .«,«^ .« -,««.., 

A. IxavtM digitate, | ^i^ . petals oblong-ovate, longer than Ilis 

e*tnodr.ft''9i». (common five-fin^, y. M. calyx ; Mem 3-6 inches high. Mountains. 
71.) prociirob«>nt snb-ramo-e. whitidi-silky ; FrosMk re^ioBS to Car. 
ilipuies ovate, gashed } leaves wedge-ovate, norw^gifemy ( Norway cinquefoil, y. J. ^.) 
msb-tootlied ; stem- ascending aiid creep- hirsute ; stem erect dichotomous above ; 
lo^ birsiils ; peduncles solitaiy, elongated i » leaves temale, palmate ; leafets 



rlimiiplcv 



POTERIUM— PRirroe. 



shnply asl doably terrate ; flow^ i leare* obormte-npfltolcle, raeahr 1 
ers DamemaM. rab-coryrab^. and ucillaiy ; ' Ambel many-flowerpd ; pedunclea 

ing; border of tbe tforoltm flst &• 
the tube, wMi obmae. obrordale 



calyx. 



petak obcordate, •borter than tbe 
8-10 i Old fielda. Can. to Car. 

v%Ut/§a, (baby five finger, 21.) aMtrgent, 
aOky-riDote ; idpnlee broad, membrana- 
ceoaa. entire ; leafeta ae«afle. a pyr u aJ uiate, 
with thhiing. cloae-preaed faam abore, 
boary-tooienttMe beneath ; pedondea abort, 
aggregate; petala obcordi^ longer than 
the cafyx. 

kim'ta, (w. Jq. !(.) eivct aiinple. rery 
bhnmte ; leafets romdnh, deeply dentate ; 
■tipulea lanceolate, snb-eBtlre ; flowers ax- 
illary. sob-cenriobed ; petala obkmg-linear, 
■borter than the calyx. 

POTE'RIUII. I»— 11. iRo$€eem.) [Prom 
p^tertmt a cop, to called from the shape of 
the flower* J 

Bmmgnitor^ba, (bamet, J. 21-) item some- 
what angled, onanned ; leares pfamate ; 
leafets serrate ; flowers in beads. Ex. 
PRiSNAN'THKS. 17—1. (CicUrmcem.) [Prom 
frgmut droopina, and muikost iower.1 
mt'ba, (white lettnce, w. p. An. 2X.) rad- 
ical leaves angled. hasUte, toothed, some- 
wbU lobed. caolioe ones roand-ovate, 
toothed, petioled. opper ones montly lance- 
olate ;• panicle lax ; the terminal fascicle 
nodding : calyx 8-cleft, 8-10 flowered. Var. 
na ma, leaves 3 parted, hastate, orate, and 




l«f- 



arape 6-10 i Leares all radical. 

misUmt^icOf (If.) small, giabroot; lea««s 
oral-q>atatate, solMientate : scapn donga- 
ted ; nmbel ferw-flowered ; Kmb of the cor- 
olla reflexed ; segments wedge-oMosg, ob> 
toady 9-deft ^capsole obkmg; 

tmjfustifd/Ua, (p.) k 
entire, gial»tma; scape V 
Bents of the eorolla 
1-Si 

eortu90€QC9, a very 
prodociag red flowers from M^y to Jaly. 

tnttmfteiUf (Cfaineae pr tmi ee e, ) a beaati- 
fnl species^ of which there aiv many Taxi- 
eties with pink, with white, and with 
dooble flowera Ex. 

acmiTU, (primnMe, 2X-) leave 
loocfaed, biraate beneath ; scape 1- 
Ex. 

amrv^MlOt (anricala primroae. I(.) leaves 
serrate, fleriiy, obovaie : scape many-flow^ 
ered ; calyx mealy- Ex. 

ve'rss, (cowslht. r-y. 2X) leaves ragoae 
toothed ; limb of the corolla concave ; aed 



era in an ombel. pale yellow, tbe 
tre^eeper yellow ; this is supposed to be a 
hybrid, between the primioee and eow- 
sup. 

ea^o'rM, tbe Bn^isb botanSsIa descrihe 
tbe aetndU under this name ; it if the po^ 
anthnsof tbe florist 



of the tube oUong ; calyx inflated. 
dt^tioTt (oxlip primroae, w. y. 2XJ 
lanceolate, sometimes all rimple \ raoemea I many-flowered ; limb of the condia flali 
panided or simple. 13 £ | flo^e 

aUiy^atma^ (p. v. An. 21-) stem branch- 
ing ; leavea petioled, 3-lobed, angled, den- 
ticolate; margin acabroos; racemes axil- 
lary *, flowers nodding ; calyx aboat 5-flow- 
ereo. 

eordc^ta, (w. y. An. 21) slem panided 
above ; leavea petioled, cordate, toothed, 
ciliate ; floral ones sessile, oblong, entire; 
panicle lax ; raceme flowered. 4-6 f 

virga^ta^ (w-p. An.K..} glabroas; stem 
very simple; leaves all lyrate-sinnate ; 
brandies somewhat 1 -sided; flowers oen- 
deot; invdacre glabtoas, 8^eft, 10-flow- 
ered. 3-6 f. 

cr9pidim"€a, (8.) leaves broad lanceolate, 
attenuated at the base, unequally tooch-an- 
^ed ; panicle fascicled, terminal, few -flow- 
ered, nodding: involncram hirsute, 10-12 
olefl. about 20-flowered. 4-6 f. 

ddtoi'dea, (p. 8.) stem simple, glabrous ; 
leaves ddtoid, acuminate, acutely denticu- 
late, subglaQOoas beneath ; racemes axfl- 
larv, few -flowered ; invdocrom 5-flowered. 

pamc^ra, stem branching, flexoods, 
paidded above; bra&cbleu 1-flowered; 
%»weri ered ; leavea lanoe-linear, mnd- 
BaM, glabrous; bivdncmm aboni 5-flow- 
ered. 

mmoimi^tk, stem sfanple, and with the 
leaves, very roogfa; leaves all ondivided, 
lance-oval; raoeoM long; " fi Me i des aab-ses- 
sDe, ereot, MrMite. 8. 

PRIMU'LA. 5—1. iPrimmlmetm.) rPrompr«- 
wmku, the befinning, so called because it 
bJosaoiqa In tEs beginning of spriDg. The 
aalunU famitjr, PrimuJacca, is a diW«ion of 
iQssisa's ordsr, Ly»imacbl».j 
^W^Mi, (bird's eye priaarose, p. 21.) 



PRPNOS. 6—1. {Rkuwmi) 

^eriieUU^UUt (winter berry, w. J. ^.) 
stem moch branched ; leaves decidooQ^ 
oval, serrate, acomioate, pubescent lie- 
neath; flowers dUecioan, 6 cleft; rterSe 
ones axiUaiT, sob uiubrllate ; fertile ones 
aggregated, berries Miobuae. Berries hn^ 
scarlet 6 6 £ Swamps. 

glafber^ leaves evei^freen, wedge-fbrn^ 
oorisceons, shining; pedicels axillary, most^ 
ly 3-flowered ; berries black aod al lining 
l^boMe. 3-4 f. Iitk-berry. 

Uemgd^tt, (Jn. ^.J leaves decidnoiEiv 
lanoeMate with appreiMed Hetratare*. gUib> 
rous both sides, suming above ; nerves be- 
neath scaicdy pubescent; flowers 6-cleft; 
pislOlate flowers axillary, sditary. sob-«es- 
aile ; ataminate flowers scattered. 6 6 C 

oai^^iMcs, (w. J. ^.) leaves decidttoo% 
oval, entire, acomioate at each end ; flow- 
ers 4-deft; staminsle oues «ax>wded on tbe 
lower branches, pistillate ones solitarv. oo 
long peduncles. A small tree with wnitMli 
bailL 3-5 £ 

ii€tegrifi/lia, { ^ •) leavea decidnoua. oval, 
entbe. mucroosle, on long pctides. gtabroaa 
cm both sides; pistillate flowoa solitary, 
long-pedoncled. 8. 

lanceola'tms, (J. ^.) leaves decidoooa 
lanceolate, fiody and remotelv semlaab. 
acute at each eira, glabroas oo both sMnst 
pistiBala 
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pidn, pedaneM, 6-cleil; flUmhimte ooes 
■Ifgrepate, trundrooa. S, 

eoriafcemu^ (M. 1^.) leavM per«onfail, 
broad oral, afeote, aerrate near the apex, 
locid above, miaate'pQDCtate beneath ; pM> 
tiUate floweri aolhary, generaUv S-partad ; 
atamioale onea affgregate-octaodrooa. Var. 
talifi/Uim leavpa laoee-oboTate, aoamlnate. 
Var. aiifu«/{/'</^leaTea lanceolate, acate. 

»^£ a. 

PROSERPINA'CA. S— 3. (Hfdroehtiridet,) 

CFrom Proaarpina, faMad aa qnaen of tba 

lower regiona.] 

palutf'trU, (mermaid-weed, An. ^.) ap- 
per learea lance-linear, aerrate ; lower onea 
often pinnatlfid: fruit angalar, acate, alem 
procambent Wet placea. 

feetmafta, diatiagaiabed from the former, 
hj baring the learea all finely pectinate, 
and the frait with r^tber obtoae nuglea. 

PROSO'PIS. 10—1. {Ugtmin»$m.) [VxomFro' 
wopomy face, from the appearuicit uf the fru- 
ciacatioB.] 

§^iandMli/$a, { ^.) apinea thick, cylindric- 
oonic ; learea ccnjugate- pinnate, or pinnate 
in one pair ; leafeta diatant, 6-7 paira» lin- 
ear, ano-Cilcate, obtnae, glabrooa, anhoori- 
•oeooa; petiole between the learea and 
leafeta j^landolar ; legnroea atraight ; apikea 
jylindnc 

PRUNBL'O.A. IS— I. (LaHatm.) [From 
fnmoy a bum, bacanae it heals boma.] 
vHlfff^rU, var. penaaylpa'atcia^ (beal-al, 
aelf-beal, i, 11.) learea petided, oblong- 
cnrate, toothed at the baae : lipa of the ca- 
IjTx nneqaal ; upper one tmneate, awned ; 
stem aacending. 6-12 i. 

PRU'NUS. 11—1. (RoMCM.) [iViMM, the 
Latin name for plum] 

A. Hoteers in raceme*. 

vtrgiutafnoy (wild-cherrjr, mm clwtny, 
cabinet^herry, w. M. 1^ .) raoemea erect, 
elongated ; learea oral oblong, acuminate, 
nneqaally aerrate, glabrooa both aidea; 
petiolea generally bearing 4 glanda. In 
open fielda, the limba of thia tree apread 
CKit into an elegant oral top ; hot in denae 
Ibreata, it growa to a rery great height, 
<with a few contracted branchea. 

amerieafna, (yellow or meadow plam, 
"W.m. ^ .) learea oblong-oral, acuminate, 
aharply aerrate, reined ; pedicela amoolh ; 
atipolea moatly 3-parted; drope oral or 
aab-globoee, reddiah yellow, with a coria- 
ceooa akin. Banka of atreama ; meadowa. 

wunid^ma, (w. M. 1^.) pedonclea aub- 
aolitary; leavea ovate-oblong, acnmbale, 
doobly aerrate. 

seroli'na, (choke-cherry, w. J. b.) flow- 
era in lax racemea ; learea oral, anort-aca- 
minate, opake, doably and acntely aerrate ; 
midrib bearded on each aide towarda the 
brnm; pecble with 2 glanda. 

eanadewr$i9^ (w. 1^.) flowera in raoemea; 
learea glandleaa^ broad4anoeo)ate. nigoae, 
aharply aerrate, pobeaoent both aidea, ta- 
pering into the petwle. 

•friM/$a, (Bngliah aloe, 1>.) pedanclea 
•olitary ; learea lance-oral, pobeacent be- 
neath; fruit alraiglit; branchea thorny. 



tfpaMtts, (garden cherry, w. t, y .) umbel 
aub pedancled ; learea lance-orate, glab- 
roaa, condnplicate. Ex. 

dome*"tica^ (plum, w. M. ^ .) pedanclea 
aub-anlitary ; leavea laoce-orate, convolute ; 
branch^ momleaai y vr.juUa'na t{d9xnmm 

E* n,) fruit oblong, blue. Yar. daudk^nn, 
eet plum, horae-plnm,) fruit round, at 
green, becoming yellowiah. Var. em^ 
rfea^to,(atonele8a plum.) the pntamen obao- 
lete. Ex. 

anl'Mcaiu^ haa long clnatera of white 
flowers, learea woolly. Very omameotaL 
Bx. 
caeom^'lot a natire of Italy. 
divaricnTta^ baa white flowera and yellow 
fruit Ex. 

PSORA'LEA. 16—10. (LegwrnMom.) [From 
MoroieiM, acabby ; the plant beioff more or 
less glandular, which girea it a aciyfy ap- 
pearance.) 

egeukn^ta, (bread-root, b. J. 2^.) rilloee, 
learea qninate-dlgitate ; leafeta lanceolate, 
unequal, flat, entire; apikea axillary, denae- 
flowered} diviaiona ot the calyx lanceolate, 
acarcely aa long aa the corolla ; legume en- 
aiform, beaked ; root fuaiform. The root ia 
uaed for food by the Indiana^ 

canetf'ceni, (y. J. 2^.) hoary ; leavea tri> 
foliate, ahort-petioled, broaid-lano^olate ; 
apikea lax-flowered; flowera pedicelled; 
calyx hair^, not aa long aa the corolla. 8, 
Unuif&Ua^ (b. 8. !(.) pubeaoent, branch- 
ing; leavea trifoliate; leafeta oval, rugoae- 
punctate on both aidea; pedanclea axillary, 
about 3-flowered, longer than the leavea^ 
2f. a. 

lupind"Uit (p, J.) Mem q>aringhr branch- 
ed ; learea digitate, long-petioled ; leafeta 
filiform; racemea many-flowered, longer 
than the leavea ; legnmea mgoae. 2 f. a> 
tongifi/Ua, (21.) wholly ailky-villoae ; 
leavea trifoliate ; leafeta long-linear ; apikea 
axiUarv, pedoncled, lax*flcrwered, aborter 
than the leavea ; teedi of the calyx and 
bracta aubolate. 8. 

onohrydU$, atem amooth; leavea trifo- 
liate ; leafeta lance-ovatQ, aob-pubeacent ; 
raoemea axillary, long-pedunded ; flowera 
1 aided; legume aulMivate, murioate, 
amooth. 3-5 l 8. 

virgt^tot (b. li.) atem viTgate,sub-pubea- 
cent j radical leavea oblong, ovate ; caulina 
onea very narrow, glabrooa ; apikea axilla- 
ry, aborter than the leaver 2 1 8. 

mdiloioifde$, (p. J.) aub-nubeacent ; leavea 
trifoliate ; leafeta lance-ookMig ; q>ikea ob- 
long; bracta broad-cordate, long-acumin- 
ate ; poda round, nerved, rery rugoee. 1-2 

t a. 

egkmdMWBO, (p. J. IL.) pnbeaoent, with- 
out glanda; learea triluiate, oblong-lanoe- 
olate ; apikea oblong ; bracta broad, lance- 
olate, long-aonminate, and with the cahrx 
riUoae. 8, 

wmUpu'gii, (p. J.) atem braacfaing ; learea 
pinnate ; leafeta nomerooa (9-10 pahv) 
lance-oblong, obtoae* pnbeaoent; apikea 
oblong; bracta amall, membranaoeooa^ 
glandleiia. 12£ 8. 
PSYCUOTRU »-l. CRaiisBM.) CFrcna 
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lea 



■wirlii. Molt •fnwt, to Mcil«, ttUadtiif to 

lu pTopcrtlos.] 

Ittmetol^/Uit ff>.) brmaches mod leaTes 
reddiafa, haiiy beoeath ; !•&▼«• laDoeolate, 
ftcumioate it both ends ; atipalea da^mg. 
iDaodiflb, cadaeo«a; corymb tn'ounal, )• 
forked a* die baae. Florida. 

PreXEA. 4—1. (TtrtkimUtmm.) iProm pUlm^ 

•rat, tke frait of thia genoa raaambling that 

«r tha aim.] 

trifoiufia, (^w. J.^.) leavea trilbliate; 
•Aowera panicwd, dicieioaa. Van penta- 
\yria, leavea qainala. Var.|w*cf'Veiu, 
»aves pabeflMOt 5-8 f. , 

baldm^'Ht learea reiy flBall, gjabrooa ; 
lealela aeaafie, aural, obtaae, the termioal 
oneaeuDeiform at the baap ; flowera tetan- 
dfoe#t aQrloADODe. Florida. 

wHMopk^'la, leavea aimpls, lanoeolate- 
ormte. nearijr aeoaile; flower* racemed; 
flrait 3*whi^ea. S- 
PTB'RfS. tl'l. iPUi^i.) f From ^iMfM, a 

whig, ao callad from thi Ukanass of Ito 

laaraa to winft] 

afmiWna, (oommon brake, Jo. 1{.) frond 
pfooafe, 3 parted : barren braiicb<to doubly 
pinnate, with leafbta lanceliuear, obtaae 
ymdatifid, toothed : fertile brancbea pin- 
ntte, with leafela piiuiad6d ; diriaiona aca- 
tiah, an dilate. 

aifOpBrui ^rea, {rock brake, Ja. 2X.) frond 
pinnate ; lower lealieta lanceolate, obtnne, 
teroate or pinnate; at the bsos obtoaehr 
tronaale or aab-co^ate. \ar. vem/sa^Xewi- 
tm veined beneath; adpe angled. Var. 
vmmetd't^ leafeta pooctlte beneath ; atipe 
¥rete. dark pnpple. 3-10 i 

camdafiof- {An. 1^) (rond 3-partAd, pii^ 
nate ; barren diriaiona btpfainate -, leftRta 
Unear, elongate^i obtoae, entire; lowsr 
enea bi^pinnatlfid ; fertile brandiea pinnate ; 
leafetft reniotifti below ; at the baae pin- 
natifld. dentate* 



laaeeo- 



peda'ta, (Ja. 21.) frond deeply 5-k>bed- 
■ pmflatif ' 
finear» acote. . e L. K. 



palmate : lobea j^miiatifid ; aegmenta lance- 



PTEROCAU'LON. 17— t. (CofymM/mi.JCFrom 
pttrom, a winv, and hamlm, a atem.] 
pyenoH^ek''ytt, (black*root, w. Aa. K4 
atem erect.'^mple. winged { loaTea lanceo- 
late, aligfatly aodnlate, dentate, tomentoae 
and whie beneath ; apfke cyliftdric ; flow- 
era iJtwtered. S* 

mmOSPCKRA. 10— I. (£/«ec.) [IVom 

pIcTM, a wing, •porm^ Med.] 

androm"eday (Albany beecfa-dropa, r-y. 
Jq. 9.) acape porplc. reiy tall, bearing a 
many-flowered raccase; flewera lateral 
and tenniaal, noddiii|r< pednnclea fiKfimn. 
k>nger than the fibwera ; lanoeolate acalea 
below, none abere* 1-9 t 



PULMONAHIA. 5—1. • {B^rwgmMt.) (Prom 

palma, tba lang, ao callad on account of Ita 

eScacx in d to aaaa i of tha langa.] 

wirgiti^ioa, (b. M. J. 2^.) anooth ; atem 

erect; radical learea oborate, obloDg;nb- 

^aael^areaof the aiem na i rower ; flowera 

m terminal racemea or feacielea ; oal: 

much ahorter than the tabe of the 

aevnieata lanoenlate, acote; leavea 

what Kiaocooa ; flowera large, bright bine. 

Plant becomea hiaok bry dry iu^. 



loaTea orate, oniryt geuerally ape^ted 
with white 00 dw opper rffle ; the kwer 
leaTea on long petiole^ die opper ooea aea> 
aOa ; flowera Tiolet-blne. 19 1 Bx. 

oJ^no, (b. 2X.) neaity glmbt on a ; i^em 
ahnple. aaaorgent; laav^M 
flowera in terminal faaoirlni^ 
aefcfiaentt of the ealyz obloog, 
ciliate, aboot half the length oTthe oondla. 
6 L 

lameeolafta, (b. w. 11-) gUbrooa; 
radical leaTea rery long-petioled, 
jlate; eanUne onea jinearobkmg ; 
aob-panided ; oahrz AatL S. 
I eiftia'te, (h.) glahfooa ; leavea 
I attenuate at each end, ctliate on the 
gm ; nowera laacKte-peucMO, peoioeyeat 
corolla tabolar^bell-iimn ; ca^rx ■faoa^ 5 
palled ; aegmente ovale. obCoae. ItS. 

PITNICA. 11—1. (Rmmm.) iProm 

Canbaffinian.] 

grajuz'fam, (pomegranate, ^.)leni 
ceoiate ; stem woody. Ex. 

PURSH^A. II— I. (Kaww.) fla 
of Frederic Pnrah, aatbor of tha North , 
lean norm.] 

tndemi^t4i, ( V4 braoobea erect ; 
jlete namerooa, Aort; leavea in faaricfaia, 
abnple, 3 toothed, white beneadi ; " 
tenmnal or aoHtanr. A North Ai 
[ahmb, with antalf yellaw flow ei a» q« 
hardy. 

PYCNAN'THEMUM. 13—1. 
paJbiM, denae, aalAo*. flower, 00 arr?<iiini at 
ha crowdatflnfQreacanca.] 

A« iS^^nena tXKtt, 

ta^'ccrffitoi. (wOd baaSl, mnontain^miM, w. 
r. J9* 2X-) lenrea tittong-oTate, acnte* aob- 
aorrate, white-downy ; flowerslD oompoond 
head% lateral dnea pedoncM; bi)|Bla ■»• 
taoeooa* 1-5(1 

aruU^tmm, {w. An. 2X') l^nTeo lanee- 
orate, anh afci i a te. on rerj abort petiole^ 
whitW&i beada aeaaile; braots nwned; 
flowesa very amaU, in one or two aeatfp 
wboria and a tormina^, head; bmeca and 
calyx lertninated by loq^ awna. 

&«^<//niai. (Vhtnnian thyme. W. Jo. 2^.) 
atem atraightf much branched, aomewbnt 
aodbnoua ; leaVea linear, 3-nerred, r eiy t m 
the, anxKMh ; heada terminal, Ift a faaooo- 
late coryq^ atem lirl8 incfaea bigb. with 
tricbolonKHw. faadgiate bwichea ; flowera 
n^Qte, ahorter within. Wooda. 

vrrytV'Mncan, (narrow-tetf ^^ IrgLato n 
tbvtte, w. J. 214 pobeaoent ; leaRita -ibn- 
we, ladue-linetf. entirOr pnnctrtej bead* 
terminal, oorymbedt bracte Mominnte. 1^ 
Ifl L Mich. 

B^ Stamgnt tncfndad 

veriieKlafhmit (w. Ao. 11.) lea:vea lanoe- 
ovnte, aometimea teotbed ; wboria aeaaae 
oompact; braote aceminate. 9t iftowi* 
taina. 

ImmeeoU^immi, leavea Hnear-lanneolate, en- 
tire, reined; beada terminally ariaidki. in 
iaaoicled corrmba. 

mt^ticum, (w. Ja. 11.) learea tance-oraiBh 
aub-dentate ribbed, aab-gUbnwa; 
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MmiiiMl; bncts Uuiceolmte. acotkh. 18- 
44 L 

P7ROXA. 10— I. (Bricm.) [Prom vynu, a 

pear, to called on account of the soape of 

the leaf.] 

roinndifi/lia, (thin-leaf, pearleaf winter- 
green, w. J. TX.) Bhrle aeclined; leaTea 
roanded, or broad-oval, obeoletely wrralate, 
•ab coriaoeooa, ■hihing; petioM abont aa 
loog aa the lamina ; scape many-flowered. 
•-19 L 

eO^'ftM, (g-w. Ja. 2^.) leaves membran- 
aoeooa, elliptioal-ovaie, aerralate, rather 
•cute, lamina longer than the petiole ; acape 
oearij naked; bracts sabolate; calyx 5* 
toothed ; s^le declined ; scape 10 L 

a$nrifa^Ua, (g-w. Ja. If.) leaves reniform, 
ooriaceoos. half as lonir as tlie dilated 
petiole; raceme many-flo>%'ered ; stis^a 
elavate; the disk elongated and Mobed. 
Dry woods. 

senM^io, (onesided wintergreen. g-w. 
Ja. 24.') stamens erect; style straight; 
leaves ovale, acete ; second. 9-3 L Sandy 
woods. 

um;{/U/ra, (J. 2/.) flower solitary ; leavea 
orbicnlar, serrate; stigma acoie; style 
•traight 54oothed; flower terminal, large, 
white, fngrant, nodding. Chiefly in nor- 
Cbera latJtodes; rare. 

Mkjft'la, style declined ; scape and stalk 
leaneas, scaly ; scalea lanceolate, membran- 
•oeooa; scape angular. 

mi'nor, jwr. Jo. 2X-)«tyIe straight; leaves 
iDand-oval, serralate; soape sob-naked; 



•pike with flowers rev( 

PY'RUS. n^-ft. (IUmmm.) [Origin of the 

name doabtfut.] 

eorona'ria, (crrb apple, wr. M. ^.) leaves 
!*n>ad-ovaL at the base roanded, sob-angled 
or eablobed. serrate, smooth: pedaocles 
corymbed. Flowers sweet scented. 

commtu'iuM. (pear, w. r. M. ^.) leaves 
ovate, serrate, (rarely entire) ; pedaucles 
corymbcd. Ex. 

mains, (apple, w. r. M. f^.) flowers b 
■esaile ambels ; leaves ovate-oblong, aca- 
mioate, serrate, glabroiis; daws of the 
petab shorter than the calyx ; styles glab- 
rooa. Var.sylnef '6^ (wild-apple,) leaves 
•▼ate, serratp; froit small, rougn to the 
taste. The varioos kinds of apples are bat 
▼arieties of the aanae speciea 

cydt^mia, (quince, w. J. ^ .) flowers soli- 
tary ; froit tomentose ; ksaves ovate, entire. 



ongiuitfo'lia, (M. b .) leavea Uuxse-oblong, 
at the base acote, slightly crenatetoothed. 
ahining ; j>edonclea oorymbed. Fruit very 
amall. Florida. 

prumifr/laa, (Siberian crab. w. r. M. h.) 
ambels sessile; pedioels pobesoeot; styles 
woolly at the base ; leaves ovate, acami- 
■ate. 13-15 £ 

§peeUih"Uit, (Chinese crab or garland 
flowering wild apple,) produces very showy 
flowers in If ay. doite hardy. Ex. 

eoronafrui^ fsweet-soented crab,) large 
and beautiful pink bloasoms, very fragrant 
Kx. 

4w/racas"sca, (moacow or tranapareni 



crab,) fruit very largo, wax-eolorod, afaiioai 
transparent when ripe. Ex. 

salmfc/lia, (w.) leavea wooDv. Ex. 

amyg^'dalmfof^'mU, leaves sllverv-white ; 
fruit shaped hke that of the almond. Ex, 

floribunf'da, grows abont four feet high. 
and sends down weeping branchea, whici) 
are covered with a profusion of wUte flow 
era Ex. 

QUER"CUS. 19—19. {Amtnimcm.) [From 
qmtrOf to inquire, because the Droids favt* 
Uieir divinations from this tree.] 

1. Fructification biennial j leaner tela 
cioudy mucronate, 

Leaoe$ entire. 

phet'lon, (willow oak, M. 1^.) leavea decid- 
uoQs, linear-lanceolate, tapering at eadi 
end, very entire, glabrooa, macronate; 
acorn roondish. Var. kumUfie, low and 
straggling; leavea shorter. 30-60 £ 

itMricaria, (shing^e-oak. If. ^.) leaves 
deciduous, obk>n^, acute at eadi end, mu- 
cronate, very entire, shining-pubescent be- 
neath; cup shallow; scalea broad-ovata; 
acorn sub globose. 40-90 t 

9. Loavei dentate or loSed. 

triU/ba, (downy bUick-oak, M. ^.) leavea 
oblong-cuneiform, acute at the base, sub-3- 
lobed at the apex ; lobes equal and mucro- 
nate, tomentose beneath; cup flat; aoom 
depressed-globose. 

aquaf'ica, (wateroak, IL^.) leavea obo- 
vate. cuneiform, alabroua, veiy entire ; npex 
obscu^ly 3-Iobed, middle lobe longest ; cap 
hemispheric; aoom sub-globose; leavea 
reryr variable. 30-40 f. 

ni'gra, (barren oak, blackjack. If. 1^.) 
leaves coriaceous, cuneiform, sub-cordate at 
the base, dilated, and retusely 3lobed at the 
apex; when younr, mucronate, g^rous 
aoove. rusty and ptuverulent beneath ; cup 
turbinate; scales obtuse and scarioua 
aoom short, ovate. Small 

cale$"baei, (barren scrub-oak. If. ^.) 
leaves shortpetioled. cuneate at the htm, 
oblong, deeply sinuate, glabrous; lobei 
3-5, divaricate, dentate, acute ; cup turbi- 
nate, large; scales obtase, marginal onet 
inflexed; acorn ovate. 15—30 C Bwrb 
used by tanners. 

palurUrit, (pb-oak. If. ^) leavea long 
petioled, obbnpr, deeply sinuate, glabrous 
axils of the veins villose beneath; lobes A 
varicate, denta t e, acute ; cup flat, smooth 
aoom sub-globose. 

tineto'ria, (black-oak. If. ^.) leavea obo 
rate-oblong, slightly sinuate, pubescent be 
neath; lobes oblong, obtuse, obscurely 
toothed, mucronate; cup flat; aoom da 
pressed, gk>bose; bark dark-ook>red. 

banniUefrit (sorab-oak,) leaves on lon^ 
petioles, wedge-oBovate, 3-5 lobed, entfri 
on the margin, grayish-tomentoae beneath 
lobes setaoeously mucronate ; cup sub-tur 
binate ; aoora sub-globose. Dry hflk aw 
barrens. 4-6 f. 

rvfbrot (red-oak.) leavea large, brigb 
green; dnuses rounded ; cup of the ooroU; 
shallow, baac flat 

coed^'ea, (soarle^oak,) dktlnguisbed b 
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Ilie brOnaiit red tit Ht letvci toward the 
doflo of aataiDD ; tooni ibort, ovate ; cup 
turbinate, icaly. The wood ia aaed for 
onoper'a alavea. 

3. FruciifiaUi(mannu4d;fntitpedMncled; 
ltaee$ awnkut lobed. 
oHvti/t/ba, firoiMMk, post oak, M. ^.) 
leavea oblong, ahraate. cnneate at the baM. 

Snbeacent beneath; lobeaobtoae, the nppw 
Hated; onp hemiapherieal ; acom ovaL 

30-50 r 

oTha, (white^wk. M.^.) tearea oblong, 
ainoate-pinnatifid, pabeaoent beneath ; lobea 
obtoae, entire, narrowed at their baaea, par- 
ticnlariy on foil-grown treea ; fimit pednn- 
ded} calyx aomawhat bowl-form, tnber- 
ded, flattened at the baae; acorn ovate. 
PertSe foieata throoghoot ^ U. a Tim- 
ber firm and durable, of vreat nae in ship 
building, aad in many other arta. 70-100 

feetUSi. 

mmcr^ear^jM, (overcup oak, IL ^ .).leavea 
downy beateath. deeply lyiate. amuate- 
lobed ; k>bea obcnae, repand, upper onea 
dilated; cup deep, upper aoalea aetoae-, 
aoom abort-ovate. A large tree. 

olirmfof^mut moa^y-cun oak. M. »?.) 
leavea obk>ng, amoodi. glaoooua beneath, 
deeply and unequally amnale-pranatifid ; 
cup very deep, orenate above ; aeorn ellip- 
tieovaL Hilla. A large tree. 

4. Ldove* entire^ deniaie, 

prfaia. (awamp dieetnut-oak, M. ^.) 
leaves long petioled. obovate. acute, pubes- 
oent beneath, coaiaely toothed ; teeth dila- 
ted, caDoua at the pcmit ; cup deep, attenu- 
ate at the baae ; acorn ovate. 

ckii^aHtwin, (dwarf cheatnutoak. chin- 
quapin, M.>.) leavea obovate, obtune. glab- 
roua. abort petioled, coareely toothed, glau- 
ooua beneath ; teeth nearly equal, dilated, 
caUona at the apex ; cup hemispheric ; 
acom ovate. A low ahrub. 3-4 f 
monuema. (rock cheatnut oak, M. f? .) l«ye« 
petioled. broad-obovate, oblon;r, white- 
tomentoae beneath, shining above, coarsdy 
toothed, obtuae and unequal at the base ; 
teeth nearly equal, very obtuse ; ^ fruit in 
pairs, sliort-pedunded ; cup hemiapheric, 
acalea tuberculate, rugose; acom ovate. 
30-50 £ 

CMU^nea, (yeUow-oak. M. U) le»^«» 
kmg-petioled. lanoe-oblong, obtuae at base, 
aoununate. tomentoae beneath, coaraelv 
toothed ; teeA unequal, dilated, acute, cal- 
looaatdw apex; cup hemispheric; acom 
ovate, sub-globose. Mountaina. 60.70 £ 

bi'cohr, (swamp white-oak, BC ^. J leavea 

«»rt-petioled, oblong, obovate, white to- 
mentoae benoith. coarsely toothed, endre at 
the baae ; teeth unequal, apread, acutiah, cal- 
kiua at the apex ; fruit fai paira, long-pedun- 
cled ; cup hemiapheric ; acom oblong ovate. 
Var. woTSt-leavea toothed, sub-ferraginoua 
.^ soft-pubeaoent beneath. 60-70 1 S. 

jk^'eiu, (live-oak, M.^.) leaves peren- 
nial, ooriaceona. oblong-oval, entire, mar- 
gins revolute, obtuae at base, acute at the 
apex, rtellate-pubescent beneath ; fruit ped* 
ioeUed} cup turbinate, acom oUong. 
40-«0£ Florida. 



pt^mSa, (Ap. ^.) feavoi deaUnaw ^ 
kmg-Iance<rfate, anD-pndnlatr. aeate aai 
mocronate at die apex. gUbroiH aterve la- 
mentose beneathi ' ' ' 

it 8, 




■M, (Ap.^.) leaves peteaoilo^ 
linoeoua. lanceohlw. entire. ^'^^'"'^J^Pff' 
mg at the have, aouta at the a 
nate ; acom ovaL 4-10 f. S. 

kemiapk er^iea, (M. ^.) leafvi 
lance obkmg. undivided. 3 lobed. and 
ate; lobea nacnmate, glafaroaa em b^ 
aidea. Heaemblea fbe aqfuiCiea. 8. 

lamnfa'tia, (Ap. ^.) leavea nearly pata- 
niaL aeesile, lanoe^Iong. anb-acate. tapei^ 
ing at tlw Intae, entire, glalaoaa tm bocfc 
ijdes ; acom aub-ovate. var. oka'sa. leave* 
obtuse at the apex. 40-50 t 8. 

rtHertn, (Ap. ^.) leaves 
ceous. oblong-lanceolate, _ 
sub revolute, mucronate at the aoex. m* 
bte. tomentoae beneatfa ; frah i 
sub-ck>bose. 90 1 8. 

«yf<T/«/litf,(^.)leavei , 
ceoos, small, oblong-ovnte. acate at 
end. ^iabroaa, sbming and reCicalate abofe 

margma revolute. 8. 

Mu'nm, (b.) leavea coDeate. glabcm 
3 lobed at tbe summit, aob-sonaie at lla 
base : lobea divaricate, mocrooate ; midii 
one largest; axils of the veins beneadi pa- 
beaoeat; acom ovate, anb-^oboae. 8. 

midunuf'ii, (Ap. l>.) leaves petioled. aba 
vate, obtoae at the base, uncyaMy deatais 
ainuate, tomentoae ben eath ; frnit g "^ 
in paira ; acom very large, 

lymfta, (Ap. l>.) leavea glabroea, rinaala, 
oUlong ; lobea oblong, aub-acate, itpperaaea 
broad, angled ; cop aa long aa the gtote« 
nut ; acom neariy covered. CO-TO l ^ 

t'fe.r, (evergreen oak.) a veiy o rnaawwtJ 

shrub. Kx. __iji_ 

htcnmhtpfna, (tork^-oak.) growaiyffly. 
and forma a very handaome pyramadal tree. 
Ex. 




EANUN^CULUS. 1»-11. (I ^^ 

[DimtnnUve of r«M, a frog, because it fa 
found mostly io places whsra frogs aboancj 

A. Leaves 



ahof^'tivn*, (y. M. U\ gjabroua; 
striate, naked betow ; nidaod leavea heait 
leniform, obto^y crenate. caaline 
petioled, temate. angled, upper ones ' 
branchea about 3-floweied. 9-1 5 L 

r^ptM, (y. M. U) pubeacent; leaves ter- 
nate, 3-cleft, gaidied; creeping A octa sea t 
6S in Ae summer ; peduadea fuiiowed ; 
calyx spreading. Dunp. 

tf'ms. (crowfoot, buttercup, y- M. iXA 
hairs dose-preaaed s leavea 3-parted , raaay - 
deft, upper onea linear ; peduadea tarrte j 
calyx aprsading. 1-tC . ,,. 

tcden^bu, {oOefry erowfoot. y. Au. 21.) 
radical leavea petioled, 3 parted, the aar- 
ments lobed, eauline onea sessile, 3-lobed. 
carpels small, nomerooa, forming an ofaloag 
bead ; alem 1 £, aDoooleDt. braadied. 

kig^pidua, (hahy crowfoot, w y .) ateaa and 
p^k))ea with stiC spreading haira; ealyx 
hairy; aQdeaaiMMt. Watgroand. 
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rwufw'ftM, calyx aud corolla recurved ; 
emrpeli ancinite; (item erect; petiolencoT' 
«red with itiff, spreading hairs. Shady 
trooda. 

prnvii/tilUt (river-crowfoot, w. y. M. 21) 
■lem aQbiDerwd ; leave* dichotomoas, cap* 
iilaiy. 

bwK/9n$, (y. M. 2^.) very hirvate ; leavea 
temate. 3 clelt gashed and toothed ; stem 
erect, many-flowered; petals obcordate, 
shorter than the reflexed !«pals; root hoi* 
boas. 

pennsyhi^nicHM, (y. An. 2^.) stem pOose^ 
erect branching: leaves temate, viQoset 
segments sab-petiolate. acately 3-lobed, in* 
siaely serrate ; calvx reflexed ; petals about 
equalling the ca^; styles of the frait 
straight 1-9 f 

Atnm'/tM, (pale bnttercap, y. Jo. 11.) hir- 
•ate; leaves temate; stem erect many- 
flowered ; pedoncles salcate ; calyx reflex- 
ed; frait globose; carpels tubercled; root 
fibrous. Wet fields. 

cUnit/Kiit (y. M. 'Zf.) leaves temate, 
hairy ; leafets toothed and incised, oaneate, 
terminal ones petioled. floral leaves indeed 
or Imear; peduncle 1-3 flowered; petals 
nmnded; calyx spreading; carpels mar* 
fpxted, with a sliort uncinate sQrle. 6-8 L 

lanufrino'tHi, (y. J. l^.j hirsute ; leaves 3- 
cleft, lobed, dentate ; whole plant silky : ped- 
iiAcles elongated, terete ; oalyx spreading. 

rnqmrnfUiB, (water crowfoot w. Ju. dX.) 
eteoi floating; leaves submeraed, divided 
into capillaceoos cegments; petals obovaie- 
obloog. longer than the calyk. Var. Aeter- 
opkyrhu* immersed leaves 3-parted. Var. 
eaptUa'eemtt leaves petkUed, all immersed, 
MM filiformly dissected. Var. ce»pU&am, 
leaves petioled. all immersed ; base of the 
petiole broad-t4>eathing and aorided* Var. 
atagiu^iu, leaves sessile, all unmersed, fili- 
iarmly dissected, oircinate % segments short ; 
carpeb rather acute, nearly smootlL 

manUoiif'ieWt (w-y. M. 2/.) pubeseent; 
•lem sunplek sab-naked ; radk»l leaves ter- 
oate; lesieU 3-lobed ; k>bes acute, gashed ; 
calyx reflexed. 

kedera'eaut (Jo. 2^.) stem creeping; 
leaves sab-reniforaot, about 3-5 lobed ; lobes 
broad, entire, veiy obtose; selab obkmg. 
•corosly longer than the caJsrx; stamens 
5-lS , carpels glabroas. 8. 

edbao'nu, (y.) simple, rather glabroos; 
leaves imindish, 3-looed; petals twice as 
-ong as the calyx. 8. 

ioimenU/tuMt (y. 2^.) stem asoeodioff, very 
▼iUoae, 1-S flowered; leaves petioled, to* 
me elose, 3-eleft> upper ones sessile, ovate, 
entire ; oUyx venr viUose, sub-reflexed. 8. 

eoroUma'mUt (y.) stem erect branched, 
and with the petwies ap pre ss e d, pobeso e nt ; 
leaves gtabrous. 3-olelt or ft-lobed{ lobes 
ovate, somewhat gashed, toothed; oalyx 
gkbrooa, reflecled, a little sbocter than ttie 
petals. 8. 

trtukyajm/'mm; (y. M.) sImb, petiole, 
and leaves, viUoee, vdth the hair spreading; 
leaves 3-cleft; k>bes aoulelv gashed ; ped- 
uncles short opposilo the leaves; carpels 
tnbeieled,widi the point hooked. IS-lftt 4i^. 



mnrietj^tUM, (v. Ap. Q.) leaves petioled, 
glabrous, roanciisb, Slobed, coarsely tooth- 
ed ; stem erector difFuse ; peduncles oppo- 
site the leaves ; calyx spreading ; carpels 
rou^-toberded on botn sides, with a 
straight-acuminate point. 19-18 l 8. 

B. Leavea mndwided. 

Itn^fiMt (great spearwort, y. Au. 2X-) 
leaves long, lanceolate, serrate, semi*am* 
plexieaaUs; stem erect Mnooth, many- 
flowered ; flowers large. Banks of streams. 
9-3 f. 

Jlamimifla, |spearwort y. Ju.) leaves gla- 
brous, lance*linear, lower ones petioled, 
stem decumbent, rooting ; pedancfes oppo- 
site the leaves; flowers smaller than the 
preceding. Swamps. 19-18 i. 

putii^luM, (y. Ju. 2X.) erect; leaves peti- 
oled, lower ones ovate, upper ones lance- 
oblong ; petals aboot as long as the calyx. 
819L 

ref/'taiu, (w-y. Ju. 2^.) leaves Unear-sub- 
alate; stems filnbrm, creeping, geniculate; 
Joints 1 -flowered. 8-10 i 

nemort/tut, produces yellow flowers 
from May to August Ex. 

iUyr^^icu$t remarkable fiv its sflky, white 
leaves. Ex. 

piantaginfeust (Ap. w.) leaves glaucous 
lanceolate. 



RAPHA'NTTS. 14—9. (Cmeiftrm.) [From 
radioi, root, phauutthtd^ to grow quicklxJ 
•oif'viM. (garden radish, w. J. ^.) leaves 
lyrate; siiique terete, torose, 9-celled. 
There are several varieties of this species^ 
one has a ftistform, another a globose, an- 
other a Uack root Ex. 

rapikattuftnun, (wild radish, y. Au.) 
leaves simple, lyrate ; pod iointed, 1 -celled, 
striate, 3-8 seeded. 1-9 I Stem hispid. 
Fields. 

RBNSSBLAEHIA. 10—19. (Armiem.) fin 
honor of Gen. Stephen Van Rensselaer, of 
Albany, N. Y.] 

mrgiitficOf (g. J. 2X«) scapes several from 
one root ; leaves on lona petioles, oblong, 
hastateHx>rdate, with the robes obtuse, a foot 
or more long ; spatha lanceolate, involute, 
border undulate, closelv embracing the 
spadix, which is long and slender ; berries 
1-seeded. 19-181 

RBSB'DA. 19—6. (CMfMridc*.) [Prom rt- 

M^,to anwass, so called from its suppossd 

virtues in allaying inflammaUon.] 

odoraftOf (miffnonette, w-y. Ju. 0.) leaves 

entire and 3-lobed ; calyx equalling the co* 

roUa. Ex. 

tuiec^loi (dyer's weed, v.) leaves lanceo* 
hiie, undulate, entire, each side of the Iwse 
tooUied; oalyx 4-oleit; flowers in a q>ike. 
Introdooed. 

t»ieramf^tkM§, (y.) bafay ; leaves petiolate, 
somewhat rfaombic-ovate, crenate, sodm 
3-parted or 3-deft. cauline ones sub-sessile, 
wUh 3-5 linear-obk>ng segments; sepals 
with a broad, membranaoeous border, •• 
long as the ooroUa. Ex. 

RHAICTnJS. 5—1. (Rhmmi.) (Prom rm9, 
to destroy, on account of tkt «iany tkoms 
of some of its spsdea.) 
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ofmMimi, (dwtrf-dder, w-g. M. V.) mi- 
armea : leaves oral, acamioate, aernilate. 

Siibeiv^ut OD the nerrea beneath ; flowers 
i<Bck>a«: peduncles 1-flowered, a^grente; 
calyx acQte ; firoit tarbinate : hemes black. 
Bocky hitls. 

cntkfir"ticn», (bockthorn, y-g. ^ .) branches 
Pfiiny ; leaves oppodto, ovate ; flowers 
4*cleft, dkBcioos. Moaotain woods. 

fran^uloi'JeH$,i^wg. M.^.) unarmed i 
leaves ovsl, acommate, sermiate. pobes* 
cent at the nerves beneath ; pedancles a|» 
gregate, 1 -flowered; calyx acute; froit 
tttrbiuate; berries black, 

caroUH"ia'nM$, (w. J. T^.) unarmed t 
leaves alternate, oval-oblong, sab-entire, 
ribbed, glabroos ; ombeis peooneled ; flow- 
ers all fertile; berry black. gk>bose. 4-6 £ 

lanceoltt'tus, ( ^ .) nnarmed ; leaves neailv 
opposita, oval, sermiate ; flowers verv mi* 
note, diviskms spiked, alternately sessile on 
the rachis ; style 3-cIeft ; berries 3-seeded. 

oarvifolim*t nnarmed : leaves ovate, ser* 
mlate. when voaug, pnbesoent, acote, or 
emargioate ; nowers soUtarv, or 9 to 3 to- 
aether. aziUaiy, short pedicelled. tetan- 
dioas; petsls minate. 2-Iobed» partly sor> 
conading U>e veiy short stamens ; s^les 2, 
onited bekm*. very short and ocmicaL 8. 

miuMt^/UyruM, (Oc. 1^ .) nnarmed ; leaves 
nearly oppusite. oval, sermiate; flowers 
very minate. divisions spiked, alternately 
sesnle on the rachis ; style 3-cIeft ; berries 

RHE'IIM. •— S. (Pftly/oar.) [PromllAs.an 

ancisnt »iame of the Wolga. on whose banks 

it was diacovsrsd.] 

pabmafta^ (rhabsirb. J. 11.) leaves pal- 
mate, acuminate. Sx. 

Hk€^n"ticum, (pie rhubarb, w. J. 11 •) 
leaves heait-ovaie. obtose and acute, 
amooch ; veins sub-piloae benesth. the sinu- 
ses at the base dilated ; petioles fbrrowed 
on the upper side, rounded at the edge; 
radical leaves very large. 9-4 £ Sx. 

RHEX^U. 6—1. {M-Uttamim.) 

mariafna^ fwr. Jn. 11.) rery hairy; 
leaves lanceolate, acate at each end, 3- 
nerved, sub-petiolate : calyx tobular, nearly 
smooth. Var. purpu'mr, has purple flow- 
ers; petals obovate. hairy on the outer sur- 
face. 

virfim"icaj (deer-grass, meadow-beaoty. 
p. Ju. H.) stem with winged anglea. square, 
somewhat hairy ; leaves sessile, ovate-lan- 
ceolate, dliate. serrate. 3-7 nerved, sprin- 
kled with hairs on both sides; oorjrmbs di- 
ohotomoos. Wet meadows. 1 £ 

dlii/$€t, (p. Ju. 2^.) stem nearly square, 
smocdi ; leaves sub-petbled. oval,serralate, 
ciliate, 3ner^^. g^aorous beneaUi. slightlv 
hkq^id above ; flowers involuored. 19-18 L 

glabd'lot (deer-grass, p. Ju.) glabrous, 
stem terete : leaves lanceolate and ovate. 
3-nenred. denticulate, slightly glauoous; 
ealyx glutinous. 9-3 £ 8. 

mrrm/^ia^ (p. 2l.\ stem nearty square, gla- 
brous ; leaves small, sab-petioled. roundisb- 
oval, acute, saaooth on both sides, margin 
serrulate, base sub-oiliate ; flowera pedun- 
M, about in thraesi calyx glandnlar-hir^ 
•-101 8. ' «>— 



biftta, (y. Jo. O.) hinmte: leatves Baeaf 
lanceolate, sometimes wedge-fora at the 
base, 3-nerved: panicle pyramidal; an 
therserect terminsL 18 L S, 

angmstifi/lia, (w. Jo. 2/.) axithcrs tncuBi* 
bent ; leaves linear and lance-liDrar. soms> 
what ctootered : plant hirsote. & 

stne^to. (p. J. 2^.) stem4 aiig;led,f)trBl|^ 
winged, glabrous, bearded at fho jrato; 
leaves sessile, narrow-lanceolate, acuaa- 
nate, 3-nerved, gUbrons on both aides ; cor- 
ymb dichotmiMiaa. 8. 

Knearifi/lm, (y.) stem cylfodricaL sab> 
pabescent ; leaves alternate, linear, obloog. 
obtuse, sessile, pubescent on both sides; 
flowers generally solitary . S. 

RHINANTHUS. I3~t. iPtdiemimm.) (From 
rw, nose, and onUkot, flower.) 

Eeruiaeat^ (yellow-rattle, y. J. 0.) ua- 
ir lip of the corolla arched ; caljrx smooch ; 
aves lanceolate, serrate, oppoidte ; flow- 
ers axillary, somewhat spiked, yellow 
Meadows. 



RHIZOPBOniA. 19-5. (SmHcmri^.) CFroa 
HUjs, root, and phen, to bear, on accouat of 
Its peculiar root.] 
wtan^glef (mangrove, b.) leaves acata 

ovate, opposite; peduncles axillary; firail 

clavata. subulate. 

) 
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RROI>ODBN''DRON. 10—1. ( 

[Prom ro rf ss. a rose, dtmhoA^ tree ; 

because it resembles tbe rose.] 

maa^iwntmt (wild rooebay, B. r. Ja. b.) 
leaves oblona. glabrous, paler beneath 
umbels termtnal, dense; condtes 
what bell-form. Var. rcMfwm, 
pale rose-color; segments roondish ; lea' 
obtuse at the base. Var. afbmtm, eoroUa 
smaller, white, segments oblong; l^ves 
acute at the base. Vmr. tmrpttremn, oe- 
roUa purple ; segments oblong ; toavea ob- 
tose at the iMse. green on both sidea. 4-90 f 

panf' tieum , (rosebay.p. ^.) leaves obloog; 
giabpoos, both sides oolored alike ; oorymba 
terminal ; eoroUa bell-wbeel-form : petala 
lanoeolata. A native of Asia ~ " 



lappanf^iaim, (p. Jo. ^ .) flowers in tenai 
nal, leafy clusters, campanolate ; ■*^"«*'«w 
mostly 8 ; leaves elliptica). panctiired, cori- 
aceous, evergreen; rimib 8-10 L Wluia 
hUls. 

aUfUU/tmm, (w. T^.) erect; leaves deoda- 
oos. laaoe^ival, ver^ entire, membrana- 
ceous, glabrous, fasciealate in the apex ol 
the branches; pedondes fiueiculBte. lateral 
and terminal; calyx sob-foliaceoua, huptd; 
corolla rotate-campanulate ; stamens 10^ 
erect, equal. 9-3 £ 

/maete'faia. (r. Ju. i^ .| leaves oval, laaoo- 
olate, glabrous, with resmoos dots benesth ; 
umbels terminal; corolla funnel-form; oap- 
sules km^. 4-6 £ £?. 

eatambtiewf^m, (r. J. ^.) leaves siMXt-oval, 
glabrou% roundiah-obtuse at each eod; 
umbels terminal; segments of the oafyx 
narrow-oblong ; corolla campanulate. 3-4 f 
8. 

arb&rtum, grows about 90 feet high, 
with immense bunchea of dark soariec at 
crimson Tehret-Uke flowan. These flowetn 
secrete hooey in such abundance, that 
when the tree is ahakaa, tea dnpa af r 
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tell (rom ft lilie n\n. The lecret are large 
and silvery beiieaih. 

chman'^tkiim. adwtiif ^pecica, with yel- 
low flowert. Ex. 

RUODORA. 10-1. {RkodMkn^rm.) 

cana^H"n\ (fid^ boneyMnokle. p. M. 
b .) leaye«i alternate, oval, entire, pabe0cen^ 
naacooa beneath ; flowera in terminal om- 
bela or dastem* appearing before the leaves. 
Mountain boga. 2 f. 

RHUS. 5—9. (TenHHtaeem.) [Prooi fM, to 

flow, so called because it was supposed to 
be useful in stopping iMDmonrhages.] 

gWbr%m, (sleJak-swinaeh, g. r. Jn. f^.) 
iNTiuicheB, petiolea, and leaves, jprlabroua; 
leaves pinnate, man^-paired ; leafetn lance- 
oblong, serrate, whitisn beneath ; fruit fdlky. 
The leaves are used for tanning morocco 
leather. Berries red and sour. 6 12 £ 

ver^mXf (poison-sumach, y-g. J-Ju. ^.) 
rtxy smootn; leaves pinnate; leafeta in 
oany paira. oval, abrupt^ acuminate, en- 
tire ; panidea loose ; flowers dicecious. A 
■nail tree. 

toaei€oden''dron, (g-y. J-Ju. !;>.) stem 
erect; leaves temate; leafets broad, oval, 
entire or sinuate, dentate, sob-pubescent 
bonoath ; flowers diocious, in sessile, axil- 
lary racemes. 1-3 £ Var.nui''tcaiw (poi- 
son-trr), stem climbing. 

typk^na, (stag's-bom sumach, y-g. J. b .) 
branches aiMi petiolea very viUose ; leauta 
In many pairs, lanoe oblong, acuminate, 
acutely serrate, pubescent beneath; flow- 
ers in oblong, aense panicles, dioBcious; 
dusters of frott covered with a purple, vel- 
rety down; berries red, and ve^ sour. 
Bocky bills. 

eopalU^mvm, (gumH»pal tree, mountain 
■omacb, y-^. Jn. ^.) petioles winged, ap- 
pearing as if jointed ; leafets many-paired, 
OTal-lanoeolate» very entire, shinbg on the 
npper sorfaoe; panfele sessile: flowers 
ttoBciooa. Fruit red, hairy, smalt 

aramaficum, (y. M. f^.) leafets sessile, 
ovate-rhomboid, dentate, pubescent be- 
neath ; flowers amentaceous, diodons. 9-0 
t MoontainSb 

pu'wtihts, (Ju. ^.) low; branches and 
petioles pobesoeot; leafets oval, sharply 
toothed, tomentoae beneath ; fruit silky and 
iowny. Poiscmous. 1 £ 8. 

tami^num, very glabrous; leaves ellipti- 
eal or elUptie-ovate, obtuse or emarginate, 
•ften mocnmate; panides crowded; sta- 
aoens 5 ; filaments very short California. 

ec^timui, (purple fringe-tree, p^. J n. ^.) 
le av es simple, obovate and ovate ; panbled 
raeemea plumose. A small tree, with very 
mbiote flowers supported on capillarv. 
downj, or hairy peanndes. Indigenous m 
Siberia, Austria, and Lombardy, mten call- 
ed the periwig-tree from the curious ap- 
pearance of the seed-vessels which look 
like a powdered wig. Rx. 

vemicife*ra, (varnish or Japan sumach.) 
a native of India and Japan, where it is 
much esteemed on account of its gum, 
which forms the best varnish. 

RHYNCUOS«'PORA.t— I. (CtaMfw^M*.) [Prom 
the beak of a bud, and msts, a 
34* 



need, the permanent style fonninf a beak to 

the »eed.] 

at'ba, (Jn. 2^.) spike corymb-iascided ; 
culm triangular above; leaves setaceous; 
pericarp somewhat lentioiilar; Inistleff 
about 10. 12-18 1. 

glomera^tOf (false bog-rush, J. 24..) spikes 
clustered in corymbs, distant, by pairs: 
stem obtusdy angled; pericarp obovate^ 
wedge form, very glabrous. 12-18 L 

9trri/U/rH$, (If. ll.) stem and leaves se- 
taceous; panicle loose, few-flowered ; seed 
obovate, rugose; bristles as fong as the 
seed. 1 £ S. 

inexpai^sa, (Ju.) stem obscurely 3-ang- 
led ; panicles remote, pendulous ; seed ob- 
long, compressed, rugose ; brisdes soab- 
ruun, twice as long as the seed. 9 £ 8, 

dii"lafi$t (Jn.) stem 3-angIed; flowers in 
distant dusters; seed lenticular, slight^ 
furrowed ; brirtlos setaceous. 12*90 L 0. 

pttnctaftot fascicles lateral and terminal, 
Hostered near the summit of the stem ; 
seeds rugose, dotted, shorter than the 
brisUea 1-2 £ 8, 

Rl'BES. 5—1. {Cmti.) COrifln of thsname 

doubtful.] 

JU^tiduMt (wild Uaek-cnrrant, M. 1^.) un- 
armed; leaves punctate both sides; ra- 
cemes pendent; calyx cylindric; braota 
longer toan the pedicels. 3-4 £ 

trijU/rum, (wild gooseberry, g. M. T^.) 
ppine sub-axillary; leaves ^broos. 3-5> 
lobed, garii-toothed ; peduncles sub-3-flow- 
ered ; pedicels dongated ; bracts very 
short; petals spatutate. undnlate; styfe 
hirsute, naif 2 or 3-deft, exsert, berry glab- 
roos. pale red. 3-4 £ 

ru'orum, (currant, g. M. T;>.) unarmed, 
racemes glaorous. nodding; corolla flat; 
petals obcordate ; leaves obtusely 5-lobed ; 
stem erect ; berries red. 9-4 feet Ex. 

nifgrum^ (black currant, g. M. 1^.) un- 
armed ; leaves punctate beneath ; raeemea 
lax : flowers bell form ; bracts shorter than 
the pedicels ; berries black. 5-3 £ Ex. 

gronmic^fia, (English gooseberry, g. M. 
^.) branches prickly; petioles hairy; 
bracts 2- leaved ; berry glalnons or hirsuta 
2-4 £ Ex. 

aJbine/vium, (g-y. M.^.) leaves short, 
acutely lobed, smoothish; nerves white; 
racemes recurved ; berries red, smooth. 

iii'fidumt (y-g. M. ^ .) leaves moderately 
lobed, smooth above, pubescent beneath; 
racemes lax, pubescent; flowers raUier 
flat ; segments of the ctiyx about 3-cleft , 
petals spatulate. obtuse ; berries hairy, red. 

ri'getu, (mountain currant, H. ![;>.) un- 
arms ; branches straight; leaves long* 
petioled. aouielv fobed and dentate, reticu- 
late-rugose, pubescent beneath; raeemea 
lax ; becommg stiffly erect ; segments of 
the calyx obovate, obtuse; berries red, 
hispid. 

glandult/Mum, (r-y^ branches prostrate t 
leaves lobed, smoothish; younger ones 
pubescent ; racemes sub-erect ; petals dd- 
toid ; bracts minute ; berry hispid, most dT 
the plant, particulariy the calyx, covered 
witli ghyMiular hairs. 9-3 £ 
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letTe* OQ aleoder peooleib pabeK«iit on long; rtem bruiched above 



Umb the 
19-18 L 

RCySA. 11—11. ( 
rot&, it froM tiM Greek 



rrheLMte 
rad.] 
r. w. ^.) 



both lidef; lobet ■cote, deoute, inctaed; 
pedaoelefl alander. erect, aboat9-6owered; 
eetyx tabolmrctnpftnaUte ; berriee glab- 
roQfl. 9-3 t 

axyemntko^^, (mootfa gooeebeny, H. ^-w • 

I>.)fei7fer«pfaie«Mb-udnAry;mellerooee deprMwd, clo^MMe; 
aeattered; leeret vlmbroas ; lobee dentate ; hiq»id ; peOolea pnbefloeot, eob ec o le ue ; 
pedandee ibort about 9-flowered; berriee ' atem glabroaa; pncUee adpalsr, airaigfai 
pvrple. gfabriMis. 3 1 lealela laaee-oral aiae ~ 

Mo^iMti, (prickly gooeeberty, g. M. 6owerB aomewbai in 
b.) aob-axillary apinea by P«)n; leevea i^ f. 
abort-lobed. gaiih-toolbed. aolt, pabeacent; nMgime^ta, (aweet4»rier, eglantiBe, r. J. 
raee m ea nooaing. few-flowered; calyx h.) genn ovate; pedaodea and peciolea 
erect, canpanalate ; berriea acoleate, dark glaiMalar, biapid ; petiolea aocnewfaat nick- 
brown. ly; atemglabrona; prickleaeemttered.oook> 

rwiu/tum, (g. Ap. ^.) anarmed, cover- ed.alender; leafeta (5 or 7) orate, aerr^e^ 
ed with reainoiia, glandalar hairi ; learea aob-glandalar beneam. 3-4 £ 
3-5-lobed. roondiah; rareinea erect; calvx eorjmb&^a^ (awamp-roae, r-w^. Jo. ^) 
llatiiab ; petala obCoae-rbooiboid ; braeulra- 1 flowera 5-7, in teitninal oorymba; peu 
ear, loiMer than the pedicela; berriea bh^ , large, obovate, emaxginace; petwlea kmeo- 
aate. 0. i toae. 

n)<iMMii/</ZnMi, (b.) apinea aab-axfllanr: I hfdda, leafeta 5-9, laneeolate-elBpcfe 
leavea roandisb. boea obtoae ; pedanclea ooriaoeooa, ahfaiing ; adpolea large, 
1-flowered ; Uaob of the ealyx tabalar ; ber- Ute ; pedanclea aomewbat Uapkl ; i 
riea glabroaa. 8. 'of the catyx entire, apreading; 

wTweufm, (aoowT-flowered gooaeberry.) ; naoatly in paira. If oontab awai 
baa peodolooa white flowera, and dark par- .The American apeciea of thia 
pie mit Bx. not, generally, wedl defined. 

ipeei4/9um, (fhacfaia-flowered gooaeber- { eanifna, ftog-roae, h.) genna ^.m^. 
ly.) flowera acarlet, atamena very k>ng; j genna and pedandea gtainoaa; atem and 
leavea aab-evergreea. ' petiolea prickly; leaveaorate, gtabroea. Kx. 

pmmcta'ium, an e t eiai eei i apeciea, a na- ge^'Hea, (Freoeh-roae, eommon roae. r. J. 
tire of ChiU ; flowera bright ywlow ; leavea 1^.) germa orate; gernia and pedandea 
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of 



ahining. 

RICl'NIJS. 19— Ift. {EufitmUm.) CFromria, 

noM, and htmt, a do;, becaaae the capaoloa 

aUck to the noeea of don.j 

eommn'nU, (caator-ofl plant, palma-cbriad, 
^.) leavea peltate, palmate ; lobea lanceo- 
late, aerrate; atem with ' ** 
4-« r. Ex. 
RIVTNA. 4—1. (AtrifHef.) Cin honor 

JttvtiMW, tho rroat German botaniet.] 

^ar'vu, leavea ovate. Vcaminate, gUbn>Q% 
flat : atem terete ; raceroea aimple. 

hu'mUu, (^.) raeemea aimple ; leavea 
tetandroaa ; leavea pabeacent 8, 
ROBIN'^U. 16—10 (LrfMHROMr.) 

jm^Ao-a^eioy (locaat tree, falae acada, 
w. If. 1^.) leavea pinnate, with a terminal 
leafet ; atipalea thcNrny. or a tiKMrn ; raceosea 
pendent; teeth of the calyx onawned; 
legamea amootli. 30 40 f 

frtaco'aa, (clammy looaet, Jo. 21.) raeemea 
of one-flowered pedicela ; pinuate leavea 
witfi a terminal leafet; branchea and le- 
samea viacid; raeemea axillary, denae- 
flowered, erect; flowera varying from red 
to white. 8, Caltivated. 

kiM'pida, (roae-locoat. Aa. r. ^.) raeemea 
axiUaiy; cn^yx acamioate; moat of the 
|dant biipid ; leavea pinnate with a term^ 
nal kafet; leafcia roond-oval. macrooate, 
aometimea ahemate. 3 6 f 8. Cnltivaled. 
BOCHCL^IA. 5—1. (Boragtmem.) 

mrgimie^mim^ (w. b. J. 0.) piioae, leavea 
oblong-la n cedat e , acaminate, large, acab- 
roaa above ; raoeaaea divaricate ; fratdenne- 
)y covered with hooked briatlea. 9 1 B4}cky 
^-'Ua. 



biapid; atem and petidea hkpid-prii 
Bometimeathe colora are variegated. 
dooMace'iia, (damaak-roae. w. r. J. 



\^ 



ealyx luUf pinnate ; germ ovate, tmgML 



(thidMned near ita lop,) brktly ; atem 

ho-y-di—. K^fc^^" £1^ «--- F-^ 

gtmttlot (r. Jo. 1^.) alipalar pricklea ob- 
dnate, in paira ; leafeta 5-7-obiong, aeote. 
opaqae, pabeacent beneath; flower* aaae- 
wbat fai paira; frnit de pre aa ed -g fa boae, 
wiAi tfie pedondea glabrooa. Dry kiDa. 

$alnff/Ua, (climbing mae, r. Ja. 7 .) tnbe 
of the cahrx anb-gkiboae ; with the pedan- 
dea glandolar-biapid ; atem amooch ; prii^- 
lea ahoit. aoUtary, andnate ; leavea peiw> 
led. temale ; leafeta ovate, aoate, aerrtte, 
glabroaa above, white, downy beneath; 
aegmenU of the cahrx viacid-puoae : flow- 
era coiymbed. 6-8 f. 

micraie'tka, (r-w. J. b.) tabe of flie ea- 
lyx ovate, with the peaandea aomewltat 
biapid ; micklea hodced ; lea&ta ovale, 
aoate. wrai reddiah gianda beneadL 4-8 1 

pMNipnMf'M^ta, (bamet raae, r. 1^.) 
leavea obtnae, petimea acabrooa; pedan- 
dea giabrooa: atem widi ttraigfat pricklea 
aeattmed. Very amalL Ex. 

parvtf/Ka, (amafl-leaf rooe, ^.) anafl; 
tone oftbe ealyx ovate, aab-glabroaa ; ped* 
andea glandalar ; atem and petiolea w^ 
alender pricklea; leafeta rasoae; a Httia 
villoae beneatti, ovale, giaadolar, aerrate. 

teUgfra, (J. ^.) frait globoee, with the 

petiolea and veiiw priekly ; branobea glab- 

Irmm; pricklea by paira and aoattered ; leaf 
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«ta 3-S, aenwfarte, clabioos ; leafeu of the 
calyx feathered with brwtlea. 5 8 f. 8. 

litwafta, (Cherokee roue, w. Ap. ^.) 
frait ookMig, buipid ; leaves perenDial ter- 
nate ; leafeii lancedale, serrnte, laoid, oo- 
riaceooa; flowera aoUtary, tennioaL 5-20 
L 8. 

bttea^'etnt, (yw. J. ^ .) fruit ffloboae, and 
^th the pedaucles glabroaa ; braoohea bia- 
pid-itpiny ; leafetn (7) glabroaa, oral ; peti* 
c»k« onanned; flowera aolitanr; aegmenta 
of the calyx lanceolate, coapidate ; petals 
oval, rei^ obtaiie. S. 

miueefm, (moaa-roM, r. Aa. ^) genua 
orate; cal^vx, pedunclea, petiolea. and 
branches hispid. KlAiidnlar'Tiiicid, (mosa- 
tike); apiiiea of the braochea acattered, 
^night Ex. 



'k»ag-ped«ncled; 6owei« pe a eeBe J , M- 
cnnd ; margina and pedkMla of the rachia 
▼iUoae ; glnmea and pdaaa each S. 3^ t 
8. 



RIPBIA. 4^1. (AhImmm.) (From f«ftw, red; 
on account of the color of ita roota.] 
Hwfett/Ha, (madder,) leavea lanoedate, 

aboQt in atxea; atem prickly, dimbing. 

Var. •ylvtffkuiaww leavea in aixea^ npper 

onea in Ibari, or in natra. Ex. 
brawn^U, {y, 2/-)o^P^t leaveaby ibnn, 

oval ; pedonolea aolitary. abgle-flowered ; 

atem dfecambenL Bernea porple, aoKWth. 

8. 



mouAa'ta, (mask root b.) germa ovate; 
genua and peduncles villoae; stem and 
petioles prkskl^ ; leafeu oblong, acuminate, 
glabrous ; panicle many flowered, fix. 

bnrtmndia'ca, ;BurKandy-roae. ^^.j getim 
«ib-globose; germ and pedanclea bupid ; 
teafets ovate, pubeaoent beneath; corolla 
amall, full fleshy, white; disk obscure. 
Var. vrorineia'lis, baa acattered, reflexed 
prickles on the branches, and glandular aer- 
raturea. Ex. 

tempfriU/remM, (monthly rose, b.) germs 
ovate-oblong, Upe^ng to both eoaa ; germa 
and pedancles nispid ; stem prickly ; flow- 
era in erect coiymba. £eaemblea damaa- 
ceoa. fix. 

oTba, (white-rose, w. J. b>) germa ovate, 
glabrooa or hispid; stem and petk>lea 
prickly; leafeta ovate. vUIose beneath, fix. 

eentift/Ua, (hundred -leaved rose, r. b.) 
germa ovate ; g^ertna and pedancles hispid ; 
■tern hispid, pnckly ; leaves pubescent be- 
iMitfh; petioles unarmed, fix. 

dmiutwu/mea, (cinnamon-rose, 1^ .) germs 
gtoboae; germs and pedancles glabroua; 
atem with stipolar pricklea; petiotea aome- 
what unarmed ; leaiets oblong. Stem brown, 
oimiamon-color. Ex. 

muUi/lo'ra, (Japan-rose. 1^ .) germaovate ; 
germa and peduncles unarmed. viUose; 
Hem and petioles prickly. Branches gen- 
erally purple : leafeta ovate ; flo^fer amall, 
paaicled. Ex. 

mtoau^tima, (Scotch-roae, 1^.) germa 
gfeboae, glabroua ; pedancles hi^nd : atem 
and petblea very hispid. Var.M»rtca,ia 
■nailer. Loudon savs that there are 300 
varietiea of this rose in a nnraery at Glas- 
gow ; and that florists enumerate upwards 
of 900 sorts of rosea. Ex. 

ROSMAHI'NUS. S-1 (LsMate.) [Prom m#, 
d«w, and w tmr imu . of the sea.! 
ofcinafUg, (roaemary, b.) aome leavea 
are green both sides; olbera whitiah be- 
Death. Hnear; margina revolute. Ex. 
ROTBOL'^LIA. 3~^t. (Gtssmmm.) [la honor 
of RoiboU, professor of botany at Copenha- 
gen.) 

dimiMe^ta, (hard grass, 2^.) ipPke com- 
preased, linear; flowers aecuna;. glnmea 
i-llowered; outer floret atamlntte; hiner 
periecL o, 
€A/^ta, oolm erect. Call; q>ikea terete, 



RU'BUS. II— It. (XsMSMi.) (Prom 

red. on account of the color of its fruit.] 

idefiUt (garden raapbenry, w. M. 1^.^ 
leaves quinate-pinnate and ternate ; leafeta 
rhomb-ovate, acuminate, downv beneath; 
petk}lea channeled ; atem prickly, hispid ; 
flowera aub-panided. Var. emmoentMs, 
branchlets neariy glabrous ; stem and pet- 
ioles terete; leavea all temate; pedioela 
somewhat prickly. 4-6 t 

villi/ tut, (high blackbeny, w. J. ^.j pu- 
bescent, hispid, and prickly ; leavea digitate, 
in threes or fives ; leafeta ovate, acommate, 
aerrate, hairy both sides; stem and petioles 
pricklv; calyx short, acnminate; raoomea 
naked ; petus laooe-ovate. 4-6 1 

ttrigatut, (red raspberry, w. J. b.) nn- 
armedf, rigidhr hispid ; leafeta 3, or ptnnate- 
quinate, oval, at tne base obtuse, acnmin- 
ate, marked with linea, and white-downy 
beneath, terminal one often anb-oordate; 
fruit red, sweet 

oecidenta'lis, (black raspbeny, w. g. 1^.) 
branches and petioles glaucous and prick- 
ly; leaves ternate, oval, acuminate, aab- 
lobate and doubly aerrate, white-downy 
beneath ; petiolea terete : pricklea reconred. 
4-8 f. 

trivic^is, (creeping blackbeny, dewber- 
rv, w. J. Tp.) aarmentoae-procombent ; peti- 
olea and pedonclea aculeate, hispid, with 
the prickles recurved; stipules subulate; 
leaves temate or quinate, oblong-oval, 
acute, onequally aerrate, sub-pubcMoent ; 
pedicels solltanr, elongated. Vv.JtageOa^ 
ris, haa orbksolar petaJa, and amaU, amooth 
leaves. 

odora'tui, (flowering raspbernr, r. J. ^^ 
unarmed, erect, viaeid; hispid leaves sim- 
ple, acutely 3-5-lobed; oorymba terminal, 
spreading; flowers Urge; bttries rather 
dGry and tnin. 3-0 £ 

frondi/sut, (leafy raspberry, J. 2^.) stem 
erect, prickly ; leaves ternate or quinate, 

Subescent, ample; racemes leafy; upper 
owers opening first; petals orbicnlar. 3- 
8 1 Road-aklea. 

ttt</8u$, (bristlv ramberry, w-r. J. If.) 
stem erect, reclining, ngidlr hispid ; leavea 
temate or quinate, amooth and green on 
bothaidea. 

ku^pidm, (w. J. 1^ .) aarmentoae-procnm- 
bent ; aiem. petioles^ and peduncles, strong 
fyhispkl; leavea temate, gash-serrate, na- 
ked, middle one pedwellate. Berriea black, 
large. 

camadei^tu, (J. ^.) atem pnmle, aoaootb* 
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Uh; letTW dWtite, to ten* «▼•* m^ 
threes ; Iea£ets Imcoolate, tcutely serrate, 
naked on both sides; mem unnrmed; 
brftcu lanceolate ; pedicels elongated, 1-3. 
flowered ; calyx 5-7-cleft 

obova'liM, lU. 21.) rtem becomlnf a little 
woody, hispid with stiff hairs ; learestCT- 
nate ; leafets roond-obo^ate, serrate, ">•*««? 
■tipoles seUceoas : racemeesobK»fymbed. 
few-Bowered; bracts ovate : pedicels won- 
gated. 9-4 f. . ^ , 

mnetfi/liuM, (w. J. »>.) brancbee. petioles, 
and peduncles, pobescent; prickles few, 
i««arTed ; leaves teruate and qninate. pal- 
mate; leafets caoeate-oborate, entire at the 
base. SQb-pUcate. tomentose beneath; ra- 
cemes kMMe ; pedicels solitary, 1-flowered. 

gteOa^tus, (p. U') herbaceoaa. small : item 
nnsnned, erect, 1-flowered; leares simple, 
eofdate. 3-lobed, roguse-Teined ; petals 

lanceolate. 

dtamMmt/ruM, (cload-berry, w. J- 2+) 
berbaoeoos, small ; stem anarmed, 1-now- 
•i«d, erect; leaves simple, sobrenifiwm, 
with nranded k>bes; petals obk>ng. Cana- 
da. 

peda'hu, (U.) small, herbaceona, creep- 
fag; leaves pedate^^ainate. gashed; ped- 
uncles filiform, bracted in the middle ; ca- 
lyx nearly glabroas, reflezed. 

RUDBErK'^A. 17—8. {Corymhosm.) [In honor 

of two hotmnitta of the name of Radt>eck, 

who lived in t^s 17th centnry.] 

fmrpm'rea. (p. Jo. U) ^^^ ronph : tower 
leaves broad-ovate, alternate at the base, 
remotely toothed, caoline ones lance-ovate, 
acuminate at each end, nearly entire ; ray- 
florets very long, deflected, bifid. High 
sroands. Stem 3-4 £ Ray parple ; disk 
brown ; involncmm imbricate. 

fut'gida, (y. Oct 2^.) stem hispid, branch- 
es long, virgaie, and 1 flowered ; leaves 
lance-oblong, denticalate. hispid ; scale of 
iSbe involncmm as long as the ray ; ray-flo- 
rets 13-14, 3-cloft at the summit ; stem 9-3 
feet high, branched. 

pinrufta, stem ftirrowed. hispid ; leaves 
ill pinnate; flowers veiy large, yellow; 
rays tong, reflexed ; disk ovate, parole. 

laanMftOt (cone-flower, cone-disk sun- 
flower, y. An. 11.) lower leaves pin- 
nate ; leafets 3lobea ; upper ones ovate ; 
egret crenate ; stem glabrous. Damp. 6- 
10 1 

du^eohr, (y. and p. Au. 2^.) branches 
ooiymbed, 1-flowerea; peduncles naked, 
elongated; leaves lanceolate, hairy, stri- 
gose ; scales of the involucmm ovate, acute ; 

C stale lanceolate, entire, two-cokired, as 
ng as the involocrom. 9 f. 
tnU/ba, (y. and p. Au. U) ■<«™ ptnicu- 
late, branches divaricate, leafy; leaves 
lanceolate, acuminate at each end, serrate ; 
lower ones 3-lobed; scales of the involu- 
cmm linear, deflezed. 4-5 t 

kh^'ta^ (y. and i». Ju. 2/.) very hiraute ; 

stem virgate, sparingly branched, 1-flow- 

toed ; leaves alternate, sessile, lower ones 

^tulate^anceolate, hirsute ; scales €/( Ae 

iMsrom imbricate in a triple series^ 



shortm* thsn the ray; ehdF oborale, 
9-3 f. 

digUafta, (y. An. If.) alem Uinueh i u g 
glabroas ; lower leaves jnunate ; leefctt 
pinnatifid; apper ones simply pionsle. 
highest 3-cleft ; egret crenate. 4-^ C 

lavtgifta^ (y. 2^.) very glabrous ; iMves 
lance-ovate, acuminate at each end. cripfr 
nerved sparingly toothed ; scales of the to- 
volucrum lanceolate, as kng as the ray. & 

mofH$, (p. 8. 2i.) stem hii^td. Vfllos^^ 
branching; leaves sessile, Umce-ovate, den- 
tate, soft-tomentose ; florets of the ray nu- 
merouB, dnree times as long as the tnvohi- 
erom. 9-3 1 8, 

radf'nla^ l^ .) stem hispid below, glahtoos 
above, neariy naked ; peduncles very knag, 
I -flowered ; leaves ovate, attenuate, tuberw 
culate-hispid ; invohicrum imbricate ; scales 
ovate, acuminate, dilate. 8. 

apetaia, {ID scabrous ; stem elongated. 
1-flowered, very pilose at the base ; rm 
mostly wanting; leaves radical, sob^eeiaie. 
very broadly ovate, snb-rotand. Ala. Oea 

§paiulafta, (Au. ^.) slender; minotdy 
pubescent; stem 1-flowered; teaves obo- 
vate spatulate, entire ; invohicrum expand- 
ing, iinbrioate ; florets of the ray 3*toothed. 
Mountains of Carolina. 

bf color, (y. b-r. 0-) piloee, sub-acabroaa; 
stem somewhat 1-flowered ; leaves oblong, 
sessile, rarely sub-serrate, obCuttsfa ; tower 
ones sukM>vate, petidled ; segments of the 
iuvolacrum oblong ; scales lanceolate, ho^* 
sute ; rays short, m-cotored. 18 L 



RUEL1.IA. 13-9. {FtM€mlam.) 

gtrefpens, (b. Ju. 11.) erect, haiiy; leaves 
on pettoles, opposite, lance-orate, entiie; 
peduncles 3-4-nowered; segments of the 
calyx linear-lanceolate, acute, hispid, short- 
er than the tube of the ooroUa ; flowers ax- 
illary ; stem 8-19 L Shady woods. Peaa. 
to Oeo. 

ciUt/ga, (w. p. J. H.) erect, branching; 
leaves nearly sessile, ovate-oblong; mar- 
gins, nerves, and veins, fiinged with long 
white hair ; bracts lanceolate, abort ; seg 
meats of the calyx linear, hispid, ciliate, 
with whitish hairs ; corolla sub-eqnaL S. 

kirsyfia, (b. Oct) biiaute. braachbg; 
leaves oval-lanceolate, neariy acute, s^rile; 
segments of the cahrx subulate, hispid, a 
little tonger than the tube of theooruIU; 
style very long. 19-18 i 8. 
RU'MEX. e— 3. (Pohgmtm.) iFtamrtmmg, 

a spear, which the leaves of sums of Iks 

species resemble.] 

cru^'pm, (dock, Ju. 2^.) valves of the ca- 
lyx ovate, entire, all bearing grain like ap- 
Endages on their backs; leaves lanoeo- 
e, undulate, acute. 9-3 fl 

a9eeio§etlm, (field-sorrel, g. p. M. U) 
valves without grains; leaves lance-has- 
tale ; flowers di<Bcious. 619 i 

€teeU/$u9, (garden sorrel, li.) stem eloo- 
gated; toaves oblong, dating, sagittate^ 
acute. Ex. 

ptUien,'*tui, (garden-dock, patience, li) 
valves enUre, one of them bearing a grain- 
like appendage ; leaves lanoe-ovate. l>iat^ 
uraUxed. 
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o6im$ifohMtf (J. 11.) ralven ovate, tooth- 1 
ad, one chisfly mnuliferoiui ; radical leaves 
beart^oblong, ootoae; •cein a little icabroaa. 
latrodooed. 9-3 f. 

aipi^muM, poljrgamoaa ; TaWea veined, 
▼ei^ entire, naked ; leaves cordate, obtnne, 
^molded, large, rhobarb-Hke. New Ha- 
▼eiit Conn. 

patUrdm, (white dock, J. 2^.) valvea 
Qivmte, entire, hardly larger than the grain ; 
•pikea slender; stems nnmeroos; leaves 
lanoe-Unear. acate. Salt marsbeSb 

9ertieilk^tu§, valves entire, granfferous; 
fl ow ers semiverticillate: racemes leafless; 
leaves lanceolate ; sheaths cylindrical 9f. 

tawmn''eHS, valves oblong, small, one 
graniwrons ; leaves heart-lanceolate, mostly 
Tariegated with red. S-3 t 

octrfiM. (M. 2X') valves oblong, some- 
iprhat tootlied, all granlferoQS.; leaves cor- 
date, oblong, acnminate. large; whoris 
leaty. Introdoced. 8-3 1 

aqnat'icus, (water dock, Jn. 2^. ) valves 
ovate, entire, graniibroas; leaves lanceo- 
late, acate ; flowers wborled. 

brUan^nieuB, (yellow-rooted water dock, 
J. 2^.) valves entire and graniferons; 
leaves oroad-lanceolate, flat, smooth ; whorb 
of flowers leaflet; sheaths obsolete. 3-3 
t BwampsL 

pHl^cheTf (Jo. If,.) valves toothed, one 
coui*pioiioasly graniMroos; radical leaves 
panHurUbrm. Naturalised. 

T^w/tiM, (Ap. H.) valves large, heart- 
miifbrm. entire, net-veined; leaves small, 
lance-oval, entire, veined. 18 f. S. 

k»t»UUuflHM, (Ap. 2^.) valves roand-cor- 
date. entire, graiuieroas; leaves petioled, 
obl«ing, hastate ; anricles entire. DioBcioos. 
13 £ 8. 

pernio' air<fide$, (Ja. Q.) valves toothed, 
rrmniferons ; leaves lanceolate, petioled, nn- 
dalate, entire, smooth. ' 6-19 L 8, 

cri»paiu'Uu^ valves obtusely oordate, 
crested, 3-toothed; one naked, two vne- 
qaally graniferons ; spikes leafless ; lower 
leaves oval ; upper ones lanceolate, all nn* 
dnlate. S, . 



RUFTIA. 4-4. (Anidem.) 

wumtifma, (sea teasel-grass, J. I{ j float- 
ing: leaves pectinate, obtose; flowers 
•piked. 

RUTA. 10—1. (AitecM.) [Proa rao, to 
preservs, because it was supposed to pre- 
senrs health. 
gravifol^n$, (rue,) leaves more than de- 

sompoand: leafets oblonR. terminal ones 

ohovate ; petals entire. Ux. 



nal, sab-«>litary, on long branches. Wei 
grounds. 

itellafris, segments of the calyx half as 
long as the corolla ; leaves soBkewhat fleshy, 
obicarely 3-nerved ; flowers solitary, at toe 
extremi^ of the branches, Ibrming a 
small ooiymb ; rose-oolored. 19-18 L oah 
marriies. 

angulc^ritt (American oentaunr. r. An. 
O- aind ^ .) stem square, somewhat wing- 
ed ; leaves claspbg ; branches opposite. 
19 f. 

ealffet/tOj flowers 7-9-parted ; calyx leafy ; 
leaves sessile. 

corymb&9a, (w. 8.) flowers oorymbed, 
corymbs few-flowered; leaves smnewhat 
clasping ; corolla 4-6-parted. Swamps. 

Mtroi'da, (r. Au. f .) weak; leavea 
lanceolate, erect ; branches lew, 1 -flowered ; 
flowers 7-1 S parted: segments of the calyx 
linear, shorter than the corolla. Var. ertff^ 
ta, stem erect, rigid ; leaves linear ; corolla 
generally 10- parted ; segments lanceolate. 
Var. coria'cea, stem sparingly branched, 
erect ; lower leaves suboval : ooroUa thick, 
coriaceous, 18- parted. Vwr.Jlexw/Ba, stem 
flexnoua; leaves lance linear ; corolla 19> 
parted ; segments long, lanced ate. 9-3 f. 

pameula^*ia,{w, Au. 74.) much branched ; 
panicle diffuse; leaves linear-lanceolate; 
stem sub-terete ; branches alternate. 1-9 1 

braehiaftot (r. Ju.) leaves lanceolate; 

Sanicle k>ng ; branches brachiate, about 3- 
owered ; coroUa twice as lonff as the ca* 
lyx ; stem erect sligbdy angled. 8. 

gentianai*t1et. (r. Au.) erect ; leaves long, 
linear, acute; flowers axillary and termi- 
nal. BO'^siie, upper ones crowded *, corolla 
about lO-parted. 8. 

SAC^CHARUM. 9-9. (Ormmimtm,) CTbs 
nains is aaid to be of Arabic origin, dsrivsd 
from tmikmr, susar.] 
officiw^rum, ^agarcane,) flowers pani- 

cled; in pairs, oue sessile and onejpedi- 

celled; corolla 1-valved, awoless. From 

the East Indies. 



SA'BAL. e— t. (PsAm.) 

pt/mifa, UvL ^.) leaves fan-shape ; scape 
panided : flowers sub-seivile, small ; beiry 
dark^^olored. 4-6 f. Fk>rida. 

mim^imn, root creeping : fronds palmate, 
plicate ; fruit brownish. 818. 

ftABBATIA. S— 1. (Gentiaitem.) [In honor ! 

of Ubtfhu S<MmM, auihor of a work called 

** Horhu KowMiiM.**] 

eampanula^ta, (p. An. ^ .) stem terete ; 
leaves lanoeolaie-nnear. nnooth ; calyx as 
SMig as the eoroUa. 1 £ Flowers termi- 



SAOrNA. 4—4. (CttrfOfhfUtm.) 

proeum^'beiu, (pearl-wort. w. Ju. 2X') 
stems procumbent, smooth, branched; 
leaves hnearmucronate ; petals verr short 
9-4 L Borders of streams. Peduncles 
larger than the leaves. 

ape'tala, (A.) stems somewhat erect sub< 
pubescent ; flowers alternate ; petals nearly 
obsolete, pale green. 

erecf'ta, (^) glabrous: stem about 1- 
flowered ; leaves linear, acute ; peduncles 
strict ; sepals, petals, and stamens 4. 9 L 
Introduced. 

fontinafli», (Ap. Q.) apetaltius, stem pro- 
cumbent braiichiiit;. dichotoroous above; 
leaves opponite. linear spatnlute. ei.*ire; 
pedirels solitary, alternate, longer than Jte 
leaves. 815 L 

SAOITT.VRIA. 19-19. {Jnnem.) [Prom 

mgitt*^ an arrow : so called fmm the shape 

of the teavat of tome of the spedet.] 

tagittif(/lia, (arrow head, w. Jo. Zf.) 

leaves lanceolate, scute, sagittate; lobes 

lanceolate, acute, straight Var. Intif&lia, 

leaves ovate, •ab-aonte, sagittate; lobae 
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onM. ■lightly tcQiniiiate. itrai^it Var. 
mafjor,\evreB \\r^, abruptly ftcate; flc&pe 
•nb-runoM. Var. ;r^a'ci/Mi. leares linear; 
lobea moch apreading, liuear. long, acute. 
Var. kasta'iot kaves obiong-la n oeolate, 
sagittate ; lobM expanding, long, Teiy nar- 
fow. Var.pM^M^ce/u.leaTea>iteini^bract% 
and calyx, very pabeacent 1-9 L 

keUropkyT'la, (w. An. U-) leaves sim- 
ple, linear, and lanceolate, aoota at each 
end, or elliptical and aagitute, with the 
lobes linear and diraricate { scape simple, 
few-flowered; fertile flowers sob s e ss i le; 
bracts short, sab-orhicnlate. 1 1 

oUw^Mo, (w. J. 2^.) leaves sagittate, di- 
lated-orate, roonded at the extremity, 
mocrooatet tobes approjcimaie, oblong, 
obliqaely aonminate, straight; scape sim- 
ple ; bracts orate, acote. DuBdoosi PoodsL 

rtg^id<h (w. Jo. H.) leares narrow-lanoe- 
olate. carinate below, rigid, rm acate aft 
each end} scape ramose. Monawioos. 
Deep water. 

aeutifi/Ua, (w. Ja. lt») leaTes sabolate, 
sheathed aft the base, oonToz on the hack ; 
scape simple, few-flowered; bracts dilated, 
aoominate. 0L 

nafiant, (w. Jo. I(.) leaTes floating; 
lanoe-oral, obtuse, 3-nenred, atten a a t ed aft 
hase, fewer ones sab-cordate; scape am- 
ple, few-flowered ; lower pedoncles elon- 
gated. 3-6 L 

gramin"e<h (w. Jo. It) leares lance-lin- 
ear, glabroQS, long, 3-nenred» somewhat 
perennial ; bracts ovate, acuminate. Ilo* 
i.(B(»oaa 

lam:^f/Ua^ (w. J. 2X0 feaves broad, lance- 
olate, acute at each end, glabroua, coria- 
ceous, entire, somewhat perennial ; scape 
aimple; seed compressed, sob-fidcate. S-3C 
Marshes. 

pmtWla^ (Au. ^.) leayes linear, obtuse 
and sbcMt ; sonmiitii foliaceons ; scape sim- 
ple, shorter tbaA the leaves ; flowers mo- 
ncDcious, few ; fertile one solltaiy, deflexed ; 
stamens mostly 7. Muddy banka %-A L 

SALICOR^'NiA. 1—1. {AtripHcu.) [From 

«si, salt, and e«niii. a horn.] 

harha'ceot (sampoira, gissswort Au. 9.| 
herbaceous, spreading ; Joints compressed 
at the aoex. emarginatebifid. Var. vvr- 

S'nf*ieay oas the branches undivided, and 
B Jointed spikes long. The fructification 
is very obscure, but it may be known by 
its leafless, nearly cyUndric, Jointed branch- 
ea It grows in salt marshes afeng the sea- 
board. Onondaga salt sprion. 1218 I 

ambig^ua, (shrubby samphire, Ju. H.) 
perennial, procumbent, branching; Joints 
orescent-^ped, small; spikes alternate 
and opposite ; calyx tmnoate. 

mucro n afia, (dwarf samphire. Au. 9.) 
few, herbaceous ; Joints 4-angled at base, 
comp re ss e d, and truncate at the top ; spikes 
oblong, with mumtmate scalea 

lA'LiX. 10— S. (Amntmetm.) [Fron 9al, 
nsvj and U*, watsr.j 

vtwuHoflu, (osier, basket-willow. Ap. ^.) 

branches sfender and flexible; filaments 

Telfew; anthers orange; amenis appear 

ifera the leaves; leaves while, silky he- 



Death. Banks of 
tree. lutrodnced. 

bab^U/niea, (weeping- wiDow, M. ^^ 
bran<»lets pendent ; feaves lanceolate, ace- 
minate, serrate, glabiooa. oppor and lower 
sides of diflbrent oofers ; stipolee rooadidb, 
contracted ; aoaeots flower as eooo as the 
leaves appear; germs sessife. ovale^ gla- 
brous. Supposed to be the vHUow oa 
which the Isnehtes hung tbeb harps vi^sa 
captive in Bahvlon. InMiaoed. 

eawfdi^ (white willow, Ap. 1^.) leaves 
laDoe-Unear, veiy feng, obecor^ deotica- 
late aft the extremity, pobeioent abova, 
white-downy beneath; maigins rffvolate; 
stipules lanceolstB. as feng as the petioles ; 
amenta cylindric ; scales lance-obovate, veiy 
long, vilfese. 3-4 t Shady woods. 

muklenberg^ia^na, (dwarf or speckled 
willow. Ap. o.) leaves lanceolate. acatiB^ 
snb-entire, white-hairy, rugose-veined ba- 
neath; margin revolute; stipules laiie«>- 
late, deciduoos ; amenta precede the leaf- 
ing; soalosoblong; margmsviUoae; germs 
lance-ovate, siik-viUose, feogpedieetted; 
styles short; stigmss bifid. 

triti'^tu, (mourning wiUow, A'p. ^ .) leaves 
lance-Hnear, acute aft each end ; Buup^ios 
revolute, smoothie above, ragoae-vauied 
and dovrny beneath ; stipules none. 3-4 f 

refpau, (creeping wilfew. J. ^ .) creeping; 
feaves lanoe-oval, entire, acute, ^abcooi^ 
aomewhat sflky beneath; stipales none, 
amenta ai^armg before the leaves, ovate, 
diandrous; scales obovate. obcoae, haiiy, 
fuscous at the point ; germs ovate^hloo^ 
pedicelled, pubescent; nyfe very short; stig- 
maa 9-febea ; capsule ssMoth. Very somA 

o^ooo'lo, (F^.) diffuse; leaves obovata^ 
obtuse, very entire, ^abroua above, silky- 
vilfese beneath; stipules none; aoMiits 
flower at leafin^-time, sessile, oblong, dian- 
drous; scales obovate ; apex blac^ pifeaa. 

Imm b eaiW na, (Ap. ^.) leaves laaoe-oho- 
vale, acuta, glaoroos, sob-seirate at the 
apex, disDolored ; scales round, black ; fiia- 
BBsnt 1 { anthem 9 ; germs aesaile. ovsl- 
ovate, silky; style short; stigmas ovaM^ 
emarginate. Introduced. 

,/WM'to, (sooty willow, Ap. ^.) leaves 
IsAce-obovate, acute, glabrous, aobaerrate, 
glaucous beneath, when young, pubesoeat; 
stipules very narrow; amenta nodding; 
scales obtuse ; germs slMnt-pedicdled, ovat^ 
silky: stigma sessUe, 2-Iobed. 

pedutirWrUt (stem-berried wiDow. Ap. 
^.) Inranchlets smooth; leaves lanoe-obo 
vate, acute, entire, both sioea glabroos. and 
colored alike; itipnles none; ameirts pe- 
dunculate, glabroua ; asalea oUong. half me 
feng^ of the pedkela, scarcely pifese; 
genns ovate-oblong, glabrous, km- pedi- 
celled; stigmas sesflle, 9-cleft Catikjfl 
MoontaiiM. 

ro i w uuinf ^ifi/Ua, (rosemai^ willow, Ap. 
1^.) feaves streight, lance-huear, acute at 
eadi end. entire, pubescent above, silky 
beneath ; stipules lanceolate, erect ; amenta 
precede the lei^Dg ; scales obfeng. obtos^ 
ciliate; germs pedicelled, laacemate, vil* 
fesa ; miioaMM sub isstile, bifid. 3 t 
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eom'f/m, (ro«e wfllow, Ap.1^.) lesvet 
lauctf-oblong, Kmotcly serrate, acate, ^ab- 
ruunaboTe. Bat and downy beneath; attpQlea 
Innate, sob-dentate; amenta precede the 
leafing: scatea lanceolate. obioM, Tillose; 
genna pedkeUed. lanceolate, silky; Mtyle 
bifid; stigmas Sl-lobed; cone-like excres- 
cences at the end of the branches. 4-6 f. 

myrieoifdett (gale-leaf willow, Ap. 1^.) 
leaves lance-oblong, acnte, biglandalar at 
the base, obtnsely serrate, smooth, glaocoos 
beneath; stipnles ovate, acute, glandolai^ 
■errate ; ametats villose, leafy at the base ; 
scales lanceolate, obtu^e, villoiie, black: 

ferms longpedicelled, style bifid ; stigmas 
ifid. 

prinoi'dei, (A p. b.| leaven oval-oblong, 
•cote, remotely onanlate-serrttte, glabraos, 
glaooons beneath ; stipoles semlcordate. 
mcisely- toothed ; ameots precede the leaf- 
ing; germs pedicelled. ovate, acaminate, 
•flky ; style long ; stigmas bitid. 6 8 C 

di/'eoior, (bog willow, Ap. ^.) leaves 
oblong, rather obtnse, glabrooa, remotely 
•errate. entire near tl>e sammit, glaocooa 
beneath; stipales deoidooos, lanceolate, 
•errate; aments flower near leafing tiaoe, 
dtaadrooa, oblong, tomenloae; soaies ob- 
long, acote, hairy, black; germa sob-ses- 
■tie, lanceolate, tomentosesstyle of middling 
length : stigmas 3-parted. 

anguitafta, (Ap. ^.) leaves lanceolate, 
Mmte, very long, gradoally attenoated at 
Am base, serralate, glabrooH; stipoles semi- 
oordate ; aments pr^^e the leafing, erect, 
— wwnhish ; germs pedicelled. ovale, amooth: 
atyle bifid; stigmas 2-kibed. 

tongift/liot (long-leaf willow, M. ^.) 
leaves linear, acominate at each end. elon- 

Eited, remotely toothed, amooth; stipoles 
neeolate, toothed ; aments pedoncled, to- 
mentose; scalea flat, retose: filaments 
bearded at the base ; twice the length of 
the acales. 9 f. 

funku^na, ( f^ .) leaves long, lanee4in- 
ear. gradoally attenuate Above, sob-fakMite. 
ecute at base, close-serrate, glabrooa on 
both aides, silky when yoong; stipales lo- 
Ckate, toothed, reflexed. • 815 f. 

rn^grth (M. 1^ .) leaves lanceolate, acote at 
each end, serralate. green on both sides ; 
petk>le and midrib tomentose above ; stip- 
ales dentate ; aments cylindric ; scales ob- 
long, very villow ; filaments 3-6, bearded 
mt the base; germs pedicelled, ovate, 
•mooth; style very abort; stigmas bifid. 
15-20 f. Banks of streams. 

ivdda, (M. ^.) leaves ovate-oblong, oos- 
pidate-acaminate, roanded at the ba»e, ae- 
rate, glabrooa both sides, shining ; stipales 
oblcmg, serrate; amenU triandroos; acalea 
lanceolate, obtose, pikMe at base, serrate, 
anaooth at the apex ; germs lanceolate sab- 
olate, smooth, style bifid ; stigmas obtuse. 
A small Wee. 

eorda^ta, (heart-leaf wiflow, Ap. 1^.) 
leaves laooe-obbng, acondnate, sob-cor- 
date at base, rigid, smooth, acutely serrate, 
paler beneath ; stipules large, cordate, ob- 
tuse ; aHmi^na 3 ; soaies lanceolate, black« 



woolly; germs pedkseHed. anoolb; style 
very short ; stigmas bifid. 6-8 t 

griftea, (gray willow, Ap. 1^.) leaves lan- 
ceolate, acuminate, serrulate, glabrona 
above, silky or naked beneath; stipales 
Htiear, deflexed, deciduous ; soaies oblong, 
hainr. black at the apex ; germs obk>ug, 
pedicelled, silky ; stigma sessile, obtuse ; 
branohea purple, very brittie at the base. 
68£ 

al"ba, (M. b.) leaves lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, silky on both sides ; lower serratures 
glandular; stipnles obsolete ; amenta elon- 
gated ; scales lance-oval, pubeaoent ; germs 
sub-sesaile, ovate-oblong, at length amooth ; 
style short; stigma 9-parted, tmck. latro- 
duoed. 

vitelk'na, (yellow willow, M. 1^.) leaves 
lanceolate, acuminate, thickly aeirate, glab- 
rona above, paler and aomewhat ailky be- 
neath ; stipnles none ; aments oylindncal ; 
scales ovate-lanceolate, pubeaoent exter- 
n^Iyi germa se s sil e, ovate-lanceolate, 
stigmas sob-sessile, 9-lobed. Introduced. 

fHiidiafna^ {^.) leaves lanceolate, acu- 
minate, serrate, glabrona ; florets generally 
triandrooa; germs pedicelled, subulate, 
amooth; atylea elongated. Tall tree. In- 
troduced. 

kerbafcea^ (Ju. ^.) leaves round ; stipulee 
none; scalea obovate. villose; germs sub- 
sessile, glabrooa. Forma a kind of torf 
riidng not more than an mch fix>m the 
ground, yet forming a perfect nainiature 
tree. 

kouiUmriafnOt (^.) leavea lance-linesr, 
acute, finely serrate, glabrous, shining, 1- 
oolored ; stipules none ; aments appearing 
with the leaves, cylindric, villose; scales 
ovate, acute ; filamenta 3-5, bearded at the 
middle. 8, 

SALSCXLA. 5—1. {AtripHcei.) [From mI, 

salt ; so called on accoont of its saline 

properties.] 

m'/i, (prickly aalt-wort, Ju. ^.) decum- 
bent; leavea subuUte, rough ; stembushv; 
fiowera solitary. Sea-shore. Burnt for toe 
alkaline aalts whfeh it coutalna. 

t/da, (salt-wmt.) smooth, ascending. 

trt^rmt^ (Ju. ^.) herbaceoua, amooth, 
spreading ; leavea subulate, fle^y, mnero- 
nate-spinous ; floy^ers sub-solita^; calyx 
sub-ovate; margin fiattened, diaoobied. 

SAL'nrtA. S-1. {LiMatm.) [From m2m, to 
save : so called in reference to its qualities.] 
lyrt/ia^ (wOd nage, b. M. 2^.] stem near- 
ly covered with reflexed hairs; radical 
leaves lyrate-dentate ; upner lip of the co- 
rolla very short; flowers about 6 in a whorl. 
Woods. 1 f. 

dayto'ni, leaves cordate, ovate, aiouate, 
toothed, rugose ; flowers violet, in wboHsk 
Woods. 8-131. 

Uiticifc/Uat visooua and villose; leavea 
ovate-oblong, very pubescent; flowers blue, 
in remote wnorls. Moantaina. 

oJSciua'lu, (aage. b. J. 2/ orl^.) leaves 
lance-ovate, creoulate; whoria few-flow- 
ered ; calyx mucrooate. Bx. 

idafra^ (elarr^. ^.) leaves rugose, cor- 
date, oblong, viUose, aerrata; floral bnicia 
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longer tbaa the ealyz, ooneaTe, ac on rf n at n . 

Kx. 

tplei^SenB, (ncariet mge, r, U) 1©*^ 
orate And Itnoe-ovate, flmt smooth beDeatta ; 
flowfir km;: calyx and corolfai acarlel, 
downy; style ezaeit. Ex. 

as^rea, (nairow-leaTed aaxe, b. w. An. 
IC.) leaTea lanceUnear, nnootn ; calyx pn* 
beacent,3-cleft; aegmenU abort. 4 6C 8. 

triekM^temmai'df, (b. ©.) leaves lanoe- 
oUte. aerrate ; raoemea terminal ; flowera 
opposite; corolla eqnal to the 3-deft calyx; 
slem bracAiiate-brancbed. S. 

ohowjita, (downy-leaved aage, Jo.) Wves 
large, oborate, toothed, irabesoent; Mem 
rii^^ angled ; whorla 6.4owered. 16 i 8, 

ooccin"ta, (r. Ja. 2^.) leaves cordate, 
eente. tomentose. serrate ; corolla twice as 
long as the calyx« and narrower. 1 L 

tn^fta, flowers eoldenyellow. 

formed MOy a shrubby plant with dark scar- 
let flowers. Ex. 

p^Una, flowers of the rfehest Uue. 

denial to, flowers white. 

p w pt^rt a , flowers pnrple. 

8ALYIN''U. Sl-I. (Fil^.) ^ , 

lu^taru, (O.) leaves ellipac, sab-cordate, 
obtose. wiUifascfoled brisdes above ; froit 
aab-aeasile, aggregated. Lakea and Afll 
waters. 

SAMBV'CUS. »— S. iCmpnfoH^') tProm 
Smbueca^ (Hebrew,) the name of an ancient 
masical tnntnunent, made from the wood 
ofUUsshnib] . , ,, t 

eanaden'*itU, (black berried elder, w. J. 
b.) branbbleU and petioles glabroos; leaf- 
eu about in 4 pairs, obkmg-oval glabroos, 
ahinbg. acomiuate ; cyme Tax, divided into 
about 5 parte. 815 f. „ . v 

tnUtet^ceHB, (red berried elder, w. M. *^.) 
bark warty ; leafeU in 9 paira, lance-oval, 
pabescent beneath; flowers raceme-pani- 
cled, or in a crowded bonch. 6-12 t 
SaMOLUS. ft-l. {Lfnmmcktm.) [Supposed 
to be named from the ihland of Samos.] 
valeranf'di, (water pimpemell, brook- 
weed, w. Ju. a.) erect; leaves obovate, 
entire ; racemes manv-flowered ; pedicels 
with a minute bract Wet grounds. 8-121 
ebractta'tug, (w. 21.) stem short, robuC 
■mooth. divided at the baae; leaves obo- 
vate, obtuse, somewhat fleahy, attenuate at 
the base; racemes elongated, aub-pubee- 
cent ; pedicels filiform, without bracts. 8. 
SANOUINA'RU. 1«— I. {Pmp»f€n^.) 
rProm $mgui$, blood ; so named either from 
the color of its root, or iu use in stopping 

hemorrhaceK.] ^ , , .••>/* 

canadenrM. (bloodropt, w. Ap. If.) 

leavea sub-renilbrm, sinoatelobed ; scape 

1-flowered. A variety, stenopef^ate, has 

liuear petala. 6-10 i. 

8ANOUlSOR''BA. 4—1. (Jle«ect«.) [From 
Mmgtnt, blood, and Mrice, to absorb; so 
named from iU medicinal qaalitlea.l 
canaden'*9u, (bomet saxifrage, w. Ju. 

K.) flowers in a tong, cylindric spike; sU- 

mens several tiroes longer than tlje corolla. 

The leaves resemble the bamet. 3-5 f. 
me'dw. stipes shorter than the preceding, 

-*id tinged with red. Wet nieadows; 
(ly o» menntatoa. 



SANic^cJUk. 5— f. (CfiiiWfcftffw.) n 

MM, to heal : BO called frofa its vutae* ih 

sS^iwrKo. (w. June-Aa- U ) 1m^ 
all digitate ; leafeU oblong, deeply serrate , 
staminateflowennnmeroiia^pMioeBed. 4C 

eamaia^'nt, (If.) lenvce pahnete : ^ 
ments petioled; divisions g«sb-eerrate,tor 
eral onea 2-paited; flowera pdygaiaatt^ 
stamioate ones sbort-pedioeOed ; bbes os 
the c«]yx entire. Canada. 
SANTOWNA. 17—1. ( C a^FSi W sfm.) CFrom 

MmUtmny aannders, becanae it svcils hke 

ths saonders-wood.] 

guavet/leiu, (y. Ju. ®.) aoDOodk; ^n.^w- 
tigiate; leavea sub-bipmnatifid ; djvisiotts 
acute, hnear; peduncles terminal, 1-flower^ 
ed. 
8AF1N'T)US. 8-S. ( Sapu t di } CFiosi twe 

words, M^ M^M, Indian soap, the rled «rf 

the fruit being used aa n aobetstvte f«r 

soap.] 



8apoiu(Tia, (w. T^-JJearee g^*^*^^ 



ruptly pinnate; 
glabma. 8. 

SaPONAHIA. 10-1. (Ce r ye p JbyP— .) [From 

$9fy soap, the juice beinf foond to have aa* 

ponaceotts propeftieej 

ofidnafli*, (aoap-wort, boo a cm g bet, w. 

J. If.) calyx cylindric ; leav«a laaee-ofvata, 

oppoalte, sub-connate, mtbe. Matnraliaad. 

10-18 i Ex. . , -^ 

vacea^ria, (field soap-wort, r. Jo. ©^ca- 
lyx pyramidal, 5-ang)ed, amoodi; bcacts 
memoranaceooa, acute; leavea ovate4aBr 
ceolate, seasUe. Introduced. 

SARRACB'NIA. I»-I. ( J> P Sui ia B s a ) CTMs 
name is said, by snme, to have been girea 
m honor of Dr. Sarrazio, by others, it is 
thought to have originated in the retesa- 
blaiice of the peculiar flower of the plant to 
Uie head of a Saracen enveloped in his crtm> 
son turban ; thus the plant is aometinias 
caUsd Turk's-headO 

pwrpufrm^ (aide-saddle flower, p. J. 2X0 
leaves radical, short, gibbose-inflated, at 
cap-ibrm, contracted at ttie mooth, having a 
br^d, arched, lateral wing ; the contract- 
ed part of the base hardly as long as the 
inflated part Scape with a atngle, large, 
nodding flower. In marshea. 1-2 t 

ketetvpkytia, has pali^ yellow flowery 
and is more slendet tnan the preceding. 

r^bn, (r-p. If.) leaves slender ; lateral 
whig Knear; appendage ovale, erect, ch- 
tuae, mocronate, contracted at die base. 
6-10 L 8. 

fialva, (y. J. If.) leavea large, funnel- 
ibrm, throat expanding; lateral wing neai^ 
ly wanting; appendage erect, contracted 
at baae ; refles^ at the aides. 18-24 t /!?. 
9ariolafri$, (y. J. U-) l«»^ea alight^ ven- 
tricose, with the tube near the summit spot- 
ted on the back; appendage arched, in- 
curved ; Uteral whig alightly dilated ; *ig^ 
ma acute at the anglea. 12-18 I 8. 

drumwum^'dH (p.) leaves erect, very tong: 
tube dilated above, vrith very narrow wing, 
tube and lamina whitish and strongly re- 
ticnlated vrith purplish veina Fk>nda. 

ptiUaei^na, (p. Mar.) leaves short. recK 
ned. marked with white spots ; tube tnfla 
ted. witbabnwd aorai-obofvulB wiug ; laaal 
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na reutr^'tmef, reonrved, so as nearly to 
cliM!« the tube. iS*. 

SATURK'ji. 13—1. (L«Kaf«.) [From ««/yn, 
s«tyrs.] 
hnrtem'^*iM. (MoauDer mtott. b-w. Jn. ^.) 

Ed uncles axillary, son»ewoat in a cyme ; 
kTen lanceolate, entire; stem braobiate. 
wtontcfHa, (winter savory, ^.) pednncles 
•omewhat 1-sided ; segments (h the calyx 
Bcaminate. mncronate ; leaves mocronate. 



SAURUHUS. 7-4. (N0iades.} [From 

a Itxard, sad MTV, tail.] 

cer^'nmms, (Kxard's-tall, swamp-lily. An. 
2X-) stem angular, sulcata ; leaves alternate, 
heart oblong, acuminate. 1-2 1 Swamps. 

SAUSSUOIBA.. 17—1. (Brieui.) [FromMviw. 

lismrd. snd tmrm^ tail, allodinff to the shape 

and scaly ^ipevance of the lonf spike of 

Aowsrs.j 

monHet/lOt sparingly woolly ; leaves lin- 
ear, entire ; leafets of tbe bvolacrdm ob- 
luiig-cyliodrio, viUose, lanceolate, acute. 

SAXIFRA'OA. 10—9. (Smxifngm.) [From 
seamM, a stone, aiid/rei^, to break, because 
it was sapposed to be a remedy against tbe 
stone in the bladder.] 

vtr^'atea^'sw. (rock saxifrage, w. M. If.) 
minntely pubescent; leaves oval, obtuse, 
crenate, decurrent into tbe petiole; flowers 
■ub sessile. 1-15 L 

pemuybHJ^nieat (water saxifrage, y-g. M. 
J. li) pubescent; leaves oblonff-laaoeoiat€, 
a«ute at eacb extremity, obsoletely tooth- 
ed; stem naked; panicle oblong, flowers 
faifckulate ; petals linear, longer than Um 
calyx; capsule BU]>erior. 18-38 L Eoot 
Tery astringent 

»armenk^$a, (beefsteak geranium, creep- 
ing saxifra^, w. An. 2^.) leaves roundisn, 
iDotbed, hairy ; sending off creeping shoots; 
9 petals in eacb flower elongated. Ex. 

ai%*/on, (2^.) leaves aggregate, spatulate, 
acutish, smooth, with cartilaginous teeth ; 
stem simple, pilose, leafy; cah^ smooth. 
9 L 

aerp^Hft/Ua^ {H) erect ; leaves small 
•ral, glabrous ; stem l-flowered, few-leav- 
ed; petals obovate. 

androu^eea, (w. H) pubescent; leaves 
petioled. linear, spatulate ; stem leafy, 1-9- 
nowered. 

bronekuifUs, (2/.) stoloniferoas ; leaves 
imbricate, subulate, flat, mucronate, npioose, 
oQiate ; stem panicled. 

nivdhia, (sipine saxifrage, w. J. 2^.) 
leaves roundish, wedge-forro, crenate-be- 
fbre, decurrent into the petiole ; stem na- 
ked, simple ; racemes crowded. 8 i. 

Mattel, (ll-\ loaves reniform, toothed 
veniless and pilose ; stem naked, panicled. 

leHcaWihtmif&Uot fw. r. y. Jo. 21.) very 
hirsute; leaves spatalate-oval, wiui acute 
and large teeth; panicles long, diffuse; 
calyx reflexed. persistent ; petals unequal. 
18-24 i. 

erctiat (y-g. Ju. 2X.) nearly glabroas; 
leaves oblong-lanceolate, acute, erose, den- 
tate ; panicles oblong ; branches divaricate ; 
flem naked. 

$emi-ptU>€»"ctiu, (t. H) leaves 'lOt petk>* 
led, onJong-oval, ootuse. very glabrous. 

35 



denticulate; flowers pedicelled, diiiposed 
in dense coryml>s; calyx pilose-glandoloite ; 
sepals triaugular-ovate. acute ; petals ovate, 
obscurely 3-nerved, somewhat equalling the 
calyx. Cultivated. 

SCABlCySA. 4—1. (DipMcce.) [Promseskr, 
rouRh ; so called from its rou^ surface.] 
ittUafta, (star scabious, yw. Q.) corolla 

5-cIefl, radiate; leaves irregularly lobed, 

and toothed ; oater crown of the seeds or^ 

bicular, large, manv-nerved. 
atropwrpu'rta^ (sweet scabious, r. 2.f.i 

duter crown of the seed short, lobed, and 

crenate ; receptacle cylindrio. 

SCHEUCHZE'RIA. 6—3. (Aaoi.) [Named 

from Scheuchzer.1 

palu»'iri$, (flowering rush, g-y. J. 1[.) 
leaves sheathmg at the base, linear; flow- 
ers in a small, terminal raceme. Swamps. 

SCHIZjE'A. si— 1. (FMctt.) 

pusit'lot (one sided fern. Jo. 2.^.) frond 
simple, linear, compressed, tortuous : spikes 
conglomerate, inflexed one way. 3-6 1. 

8CHIZAN"DRA. 10-6. (MtwH$permm.) [From 
«dk«ro, to split, and mmti, a stamen, the sta- 
mens being nearly separated by Assures in 
the receptacle.] 

cocda^'ea, (r. and y. M. ^.) glabrouf; 
leaves alternate, lanceolate, sub-dention- 
late, petioled, sometimes sub-cordate, climb- 
ing. 10-15 £ 8, 

SCHCE'NUS. S— I. (Cfveniiem.) 

nuxriscoi'de*, (water-oog rush, Jn. 2^.) 
oolm terete or sob-sulcate, leafy; leaves 
channeled, semi-terete; umbel terminal; 
fascicles on spikes, 3 on each peduncle: 
seed naked, rounded at the base. 2 t 

kigmdn'lui, oeduncles axillary and ter- 
minal, 3-spikea ; spikes globose, pedicel- 
led; leaves filiform, hispio. 8. 

ef^But, (saw grass, An.) stem leafy, ob- 
tusely 3-angled ; leaves aculeate ; panicle 
termmal. very long, diffuse ; pericarp ovate, 
kmgitudinally wrinkled. 6-10 f. 8, 

ieia'ceuM, peduncles axillary and termi- 
nal, generally 3 -flowered ; stem 3-angled ; 
leaves setaceous. 8. 

SCHOL'O.ERA. S-1. {yarcitri.) [Named 

from a German teacher.] 

frrttmin"tfoUa^ (yellow-eyed water grass, 
y. Ju. H.) leaves all linear, grass-like ; stem 
slender, floating. 618 i. 

S<-HRANK"IA. 15—10. (Ltgymim»$m.) [From 

Sckramk, a Oerman.] 

temUi'vot prickly ; leaves pinnate ; leaf- 
ets in pairs, under ones very small Sensi- 
tive plant, known by some botanists as the 
Mimosa sensitive. 

uncina'ta, (p. Ju. 2/.) stem prostrste, an- 
ffled, prickly; leaves alternate, abruptly 
bi-pinnate ; leafets mnall, thinly pilose, irri- 
table. 2-3 t 8, 

SCHWAL"BEA. 19— S. (Strophmlmim ) [Na> 

med in honor of Schwalbe.] 

ameriea^na, (p-y. J. 2/.) simple, pubes- 
cent ; leaves lanceolate : racemes terminal , 
flowers alternate, sub-sessile. 2 1 Chatf- 
seed. Pine barrens. 

\sCW*Lk. 6—1. [From MU, to dry; ^ 
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called from tU property of dryinf up hu- 

mora.l 

WMritifma, (iqaiU. w.) acape long, naked, 
many-flowered; bracU bent back; root 
bnllwaa. Ex. 

SCIR'^PVS. 9—1. (Cypermdem.) [iln ancient 
Latin name for the Bull*msh.] 

1. SeedgummwUdwitkbtisUetattkeboM. 
{Style atHeuiated to the $eed ; base dilated 

and pertistent. Seed often lenticular. 

Spikes termittal^ solitary. J 

eapitaftus, (Ja. If.) rtem terete or nb- 
oorapreaned ; apike ovate, obtoae: aeed 
oval, coropresaetd, smooth. Wetplaoea. 6> 
18 i. 

ten**uis, (Ja. 2^.) calm slender, qoadran- 
gnlar ; spike elliptical, acute at eftcb end ; 
friames ovate, obtoae ; stamens 3 ; stylea 3- 
cleft; need ruffoae. 8 13 i. 

pttsit'luM, (J. 2^.) calm compressed, sab- 
angular; ippike ovate, compressed; aeed 
obovate ; stamens 3 ; style 9-3-deft. Salt 
marshes. 1 i. 

acicula'rts, (Jo.) calm setao6oa% qoadran- 
golar; spike ovate, aoate, 3-6-flowered; 
srlaroes somewhat obtase ; stamens 3 ; styles 
bifid ; seed obovate. 3-4 L 

planifo'lius, (JJ oulmtriqtietRras; radical 
leaves linear, flat, nearly eqaalllng the 
colm; spike oblong, compreased, aborter 
than the ooapidote bracts aft the baiMu 8 i. 
BwampsL 

f Style JUiform, not bearded, deddmousj 

lacus'^tris, (J. If.) calm terete, attenoa- 
ted above, naked; panicle sub-terminal; 
spikes peduuoled, ovate. 4-8 f. 

americafnus, (An. 2X0 ^'^'^ nearly na* 
ked, triquetroos; sides concave; q»ikes 
lateral, 1-5, ovate, conglomerate, se«sile; 
glomes round-ovate, mocronate; seed tri- 
quetrous, acuminate. 3-5 f. 

debfhs, (Au. U.\ culms oespifioae, deeply 
striate; spikes onout 3, ovate, seasde; 
glumes ovate, obtuse, muonmate; margin* 
of ponds. 819 L 

l»run''neu$, (Au. 2/.) culm leafy, obtusely 
triangular: cyme decompound ; mvolucrum 
S-4-leaved ; spike round-ovate, clustered in 
about sixes ; glumes ovate, obtuse. 2-3 C 

atrovifrens, (Ju. 74.) culm triangular, 
leafy ; cyme terminal, compound, prolifer- 
ous ; involucrum Sleaved ; spikes condom- 
erate, ovate, acute ; glumes ovate, macro- 
Date, pubeaoent Wet meadows. 9 f. 

maerosti^difus, (Au. 21.) culm trique- 
trous, leafy ; corymb clustered ; involucrum 
about 3leaved. very long; spikes obkmg; 
glumes ovate, 3-cleft ; middle segment sub- 
ulate and reflexed ; style 3-cleft. 3-4 £ 

Style Jiliform, deciduous. Bristles mmdi 
longer tkan tke seed, 

eriopko'rum, (red cotton grass, Au. 11.) 
stem obtusely triquetrous, leafy ; panicle 
dccompouod, proliferoaa, nodding; spikes 
pedoucled ; bristles surrounding Uie peri- 
carp exaert 4-5 1 Swamps. 

hftea'tust (leafy scirpus, Ju.) culm trique- 
troa*, leafy ; panicles terminiJ and lateral, 
decumpoand, at length nodding; involu- 



crum 1 Cleaved; spikea orate; gl'amesla&. 
ceolate. somewhat carinale ; bristles kogel 
than the seed. 2-3 C 

2. Seed naked at tke base. 
(Style simple at tke base, not m fienltlei i> 
tke 



amtumna'lis, (flat stemmed adrpus, 8. 2X4 
culm compressed, anctpitooa; umbel coar 
pound ; involucrum 9-leaved ; q>ikea Isaee* 
olate, acute, a little rou^ ; glumes mncfo- 
nate, carinate. 8-19 L Imw woods. 

simf^plex, (J. 2X-) culm oolaaniar ; wplk» 
somewnat ovate; glumea aub-ovale. ob- 
tuse ; pericarp obovale, 9-aiigled. 8-13 L 
8. 

JUi/or^mis, (Au.) spike cylindric, obloag, 
obtase ; scales roiwdiidi : pericarp naked at 
the summit ; culm filiform, terete. S. 

tubemUe^tus, ( Au.) culm columnar, sbiale; 
glumes v«7 obtuse, loose, apprsaaed ; seed 
somewhat 3-angled: tubetvle aagiltala. 
larger than the aeed. 19 L if. 

equisetofdest (J.) culm erect* terete, doo- 
bly jointed ; spike cylindric, tervunal ; scales 
very obtuse. 18-24 i. 8. 

genienk^tns, (Ja.; culm terete, giowingia 
distinct clustera ; spike ovate-oblong; scales 
round -ovate. 8. 

qnadrangnU^tus, (M. 2X.) cohn erect 
glabrous, acutely 4-angIed ; 3 aidea con- 
cave; one wkwr. flat; apike cyllndrie, 
gfaimea veiy obtase. 1-9 t Swaaaipa. & 

syktat'icus, (wood rush. 21.) q>ikes ob- 
long, crowded ; corjrmb leafy more than 
decompound ; culm leafy, triqnetroua; scales 
oblong, obtuirish. green. S. 



8CLERANTHUS. 10—9. iPsrfmUceem.) (Froai 

skUros, hard, and sntkos, flower, alludinf ta 

iu hard calyx.] 

an'^nuMS, (knawel ^.) atema iGgblly 
pubeaoent ; calyx of the fruit spreading, 
acute, ^ms numerous, procumbent 
Flowers very small, green, in axillaiy fii» 
ofelea Diy fielda 

perenf*nis. 111.) calyx of the fruit widi 
obtuse, spreading segments. England. 

SCLE'RIA. l»-3. (Cyperoidtm.) [Namsd 
from its hard and polisiied fruit.] 
trifeUmera*ta, (whin graaa, J. 2X-) cuha 
acutely triangular, scabrous ; leaves lance- 
linear, channeled, a little scabruua. sparing- 
ly pilose ; spikes fascicled, lateral and tar 
minal ; glumes ciliate ; nut amooch. 2 (. 

paue^ra, (Au. 2X0 oulm triquetrous 
glabrous: leaves linear, glabrous; spikes 
Uteral and terminal, few-flowered, the lat- 
eral ones pendulous, faaciculate ; glomes 
smooth; nut rugose. Wet meadows. 19- 
18 1. ^ 

verttciBaftOt (Au. 2X-) "tc^m simple, tri- 
quetrous, smooch ; leaves ^abroos; spike 
glomerate, naked, clustera alternate; 
glumes glabrous; nut globose, mucrooate, 
transversely corrugate. 1 f. 

oligan"tka, (M) stem slender, triquetroot, 
glabrous; leaves narrow, nerved, sligbtly 
scabroQs; spikes 2-3. sub-terminal, sessile, 
one lateral, one remote, loiii? peduncled; 
nut very smooth, ahiuing. 12- 18 i. S, 
grafaUs, stem flUibrm, triquetroja. an4 
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with the leftres gltbroat ; tpiket feve-flow- 
cred. fiucicled, Kib-tenninal ; glamefl glab- 
roas ; not mnootb, diinbg. It 8. 

8COL0PBN"DRIUM. tl*l. (AMcm.) rFrom 
sk0i9p«mdf, c«Dtipede ; do c«U«<l from thA 
naoaeroos roots uid branches, or from littls 
marks upon tlw frond rostmblinf this in- 
Met.] 

c0iatu/rmw^ (catmrpinar fern. Ja. 21.) 
(hmd aimple, tigolate, entire, cordate at 
base, aub^rect ; ilipe chaffy. 8-15 L 



SCROPHULAOIIA. IS— S. (Seropkmimim.) 

fProm tctofula, the Ung*s evil ; so called 

iMcaose the leaves were formerly consider- 

•d a remedy for scrof^ilous tumors.] 

marylanf'aica,^ {fig-vrorU g-p. Jo. If.) 

lemTea oofdate, serrate, aeate, rounded at 

the baae; peCiolee dilate below; panicle 

fiaacioalate, looee, few-flowered ; stem ob- 

taeely angled. 3-4 t 

ianeeoL^ta, leaves lanceolate, oneqnally 
aemte ; petioles naked ; fkscicles corymb- 
ed. 9-3£ Wet meadows. Flowersgreen- 
isb jeBow. 

' BCTTTELLA'RIA. IS— I. (IMuim,) 

lateriJUfra, (scoUcap, b. Ja. 2X-) branch- 
tB|;. glabroas; leaves long-petioled. ovatv^ 
toodied *, caoline ones snb^rdate ; racemes 
long, lateral, leafy. Damp. 1-2 £ Atone 
time in repute as a remedy for bydropho- 

bim. 

galtriaiWta, (common scullcap, b. J. 2i.) 
^ branching ; leaves sub-sessile. lance-ovate, 
sob-covdate at tbe base, crenate, while* 
downy beneath ; flowers axillary, aoliUry, 
■ or in pairs; flowers large. Damp. 1318 i. 
hdegrift/Ua^ (b. Jo. 7.] stem nearly sim- 
ple, densely pnoescent ; leaves sub-sessile, 
oblong, obtnse, wedge-form at the base, 
obecuiely toothed; racemes loose, leafy; 
flowers opposite, often in panicles. Var. 
ky/'tomjv'ha, has the leaves all linear. 18- 
24 i Swamps. 

gmfeOU, (b. J. 2X.) stem sub-shnple; 
leavos opposite, remote, broad-ovate, tooth- 
ed, veiifted, smooth, sessile, margins sca- 
bfous; upper ones smaller, entire ; flowers 
•xinary. 13-18 i 

atmhtg^MOy (h. Ju. 11.) stem sub decum- 
bent, branched divaricately from the base ; 
leaves ses^le, ovate; flowers small axilla- 
ry. 3-6 L 

yHtfmy (b. J. 2i.) erect, pubescent} 
leaves distant, ovate» obtuse, crenate, ra- 
goee, petioled, lower ones sub-cordate ; ra- 
oeoMS panicled ; flowers crowded ; bracts 
Imneeolate, endre ; calyx hispid. 18-84 i. 

cojMt^ems, (b. 21.) branched; leaves 
ovate, acute, petioiate, acutely toothed, 
boary-villose beneath : lower ones sob-cor- 
date; racemes pedioeOed, sub-panided, 
axillaiy and terminal; bracts lance-ovate, 
longer than the calvx. 8-3 1 

leri^ta, (b. M. 2^.) sfanple, smooth, slen- 
der ; leavespetioled, opposite, ovate, coarse, 
eeirate. veined, aab-soumfaiate, Uperfaig to 
the base, entire at the base and apex, glab- 
rous, paler beneath; raceme simple, termi- 
nal; nowers sub-pubescent erect, upper 
bracts smaller, entire. Open wood& 13- 
tii 



nerw/MO, (b. An. U-) neariy simple, glab- 
rous ; leaves sessile, ovate, dentate, nerved ; 
raceme terminal, loose, leafy. 

angu$tift/Ua, (J* U) sfanple, finely pu- 
bescent ; leaves linear ; flowers axillary, op- 
posite; stamens sob-exsert 8, 

ierra'ta, (b. Ju. 2X.) erect, branching, 
pubescent; leaves short petioled, acumin- 
ate, ovate, serrate, dotted beneath; ra- 
cemes terminal loose, often panicled ; bracts 
lanceolate, short; slimens shorter than the 
coroUa. 0. 

SBCAUS. t-S. { On rnk u m.) []rromMce,to 

cut 01 mow.] 

certtfle, (lye, J. ^ .) glumes and bristles 
scabroosHmiate ; corolla smooth. Intro- 
duced. 

SB'DUM. 10—5. { Stmp €t9 i»m .) [FlrmuMde, 
to assuage, because it allays inflanunation.] 
temt^tmm, (&lse ice-plant, w. J. H.) 
small oreepinj; leaves flat, round-spatu- 
late^ ternate; flowers somewhat 3-spiked* 
sometimes octandrous. Cultivated. 

tel^pkium, (orphine, live-forever, r. w. 

Ju. ItJleaves flattish, tooth-serrate, thick- 

soattered; ooiymb le^; stem erect 
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aMeamf/'serm, (stone-crop, U) leaves 
we4ge-form, entire, sub'seasile; stem de- 
cumbent; flowers oorymbed. £x. 

t^ephiefdeM^ (p. Jo.) leaves broad, flat 
qyste, acute at each end ; corymbs many* 
flowoied. It Harper's ferry. 

ntUihl'% leaves roundish, .flak.enurei 
■eattered ; cymes tenoieit ^-Mteo. 

kuueoln'tum, leavesWMiKemat^ ; lower 
ones crowded, laD<^«-pb)ong. acutish, gla- 
brous ; stem brano^a. assurgeut ; flowers 
cyme-corymbed ; petals spreading, lanceo- 
late. 

jnOehet'htm, (p.) rfUOjrous; stems assur-, 
gent ; leaves scattewi obiase, linear ; low- 
er ones oblong-oval : cyme many-^ikedi 
flowers sesnle, ooumdrous. 8. 

rkodu/la, (g. y. U) erect shnple ; leavM 
glaucous, fleshy, sessile, imbricate, tooth- 
ed above; cymes terminal branching. 

91 8. 

wuit'lum, (w. Ju. U') glabrous; leaves 
nearly terete, oblong, alternate; flowers 
•nb-terminal few, snb-pedioelled, altei^ 
8-41 8. 



SBLFNUM. 5—3. (Onwrffrre.) 

tmr^Oy (y. 9-) ^^'"'^ gwbroua. snb-dmded 
at tbe base, acute-triangular ; leaves some- 
what snocnlent smooth; peduncles axilla- 
ry, amgular. 4-6 i. 8. 

SBMPERVl'VtJM. 13—13. ( 5 « s is <rvi >e.) [Prom 
«rMcr, always, and w»o, to lire.] 
ieddrum, (bouseleek. An. H) leaves cili- 
ate; bulbs spreading; nectaries wedge- 
form, crennlate. Bx. 

orMftum, (tree boaseleek.) stem woody, 
■mooth, branching; leaves wodge-form, 
glabrous, v^th soft spreading bairs. Bx. 

SBNB'CIO. 17—3. {CorfmbMm.) [Prom w««f 
CO, to grow old; so called because some 
of iU species are covered with a gray- 
ish pubescens, liks the Ikair of an aged 
parson.] 
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SERPICULA— SIDA. 



A. FtoretM tmlmlar; thote cf the raf 
wanting. 

kteracifaniat (Bre-weM. w. J. 9.) item 
▼frgmte, pmnicolate ; leaves duDing, obloDs, 
•cQte, ooeqaftUy, tcotely, and deeply tooth- 
ed; iiiTolacre nnoodi; aeedt pabeecent; 
alein S-« f. high, ■ocoulent. branching tow- 
ard the aammH; flowen in acompoand, 
terminal panicle. Eoad-aidea. 

vnlrafru, (groandael, y. 2i.) flowen in 
crowded oorymbc Bcem 18 L CoMrated 
groonda. Introdoced. 

B. FUm9n «PtA rttf Jlorti: 

amt^a, (y. If.) radical leaves orate, cor- 
date, serrate, petiolate ; caoline ones pin- 
natiftd, toothed, the terminal sm^nts lan- 
ceolate; pedoncles thickenM; flowers 
aonewbat ombeUed^ Shady woods. 9 1 

obo9tifU^ (y. J. H.) stem smoodiisfa; 
radical leaves obovate, crenate-serrate, 
netiolate ; caoHne ones pinnatifid. toothed ; 
Bowers somewhat ombelled, on long ped- 
nocles; rayslOlt. l£ Rocky hills. 

mrpemtVira. (2/.) simple, erect, nearly 
naked; leaves lanceolate, radical ones sob- 
entire and rash-tooched ; corymb fisw-flow- 
ered ; invoToonim soooodi ; rars small 

gr^cSU^ (y. J. 2X-) denoer; radical 
leaves veiy long, petioled, orbfeiUar, sab- 
cordate, crenate : caoline ones few, very 
remote, llnear-obloog. dilated at the base, 
inoisely toothed; pedunclea veiy short, 
hairy, sob-ombelled; iovolucrum smooth; 
rays few. very short. 1 £ 

baUami^ta, (y. J. 21) stem and pedoncles 
▼illose at the base ; radical leaves obkmg, 
•errate, petioled; caoline ones lyrate or 
pinnatifid ; flowers sob-ombelled. Mead- 
owa. IS C 

cilicftu^ (w.) pilose ; leaves lanoe-linear, 
ciliate. 8. 

tomenit/MOf (M. 11.) stem simple, hoaiy 
and woolhr ; leaves petioled, oval, lanceo- 
late, serroJate ; coiymb sob-ombelled ; seed 
pobescent 9 f. a. 

fastifia'ta, (y.) leaves of the root ob- 
long, cordate-ovate, creoate-toothed. ^b- 
roas, caoline ones pinnatifid; secments 
gash-toothed; flowers sob-ombelled ; ped- 
oncles and involocrum riabroos. 93 u 8. 

loba'ta, (botterweed, y. M. O) gli^b- 
rooB ; leaves pinnatifid. lyrate , k>bes immd, 
Bub-repand; ooiymb oompoond; highest 
pedoncles sob-ombelled ; seed oblong, 
■triate. 1-3 1 8. 

BERPieorLA. 90-0. (HfJndmiiM.) iVtom 

M170, to craep.] 

canaden'*iiM, (little-snake weed, w. Jo. 
1[.) perfect flowers triandroos ; stigmas re- 
flexed, bifid ; leavea linear, acute, some- 
what whoried, glabroos, dentfcolate ; pirtU- 
late corollas tobolar. 

.) [AnEfyp* 



ISSA'MUM. 19-9. ( 

tian name.] 

in^'dumm, (oilv grain, bene-benni, p-w. 
Ao. 9.) leaves lanoe-ovate ; ooter ones 3- 
tobed : opper ones ondivided, serrate. 2-4 f. 
tESBA'NIA. 19—10. f Tij—wuix.) 

veneo'rta, (y. An.) leaves pinnate; leafets 
oblong, obtose, glabroos; raoemao 
than the leavesi $.7 £ 8. 



macroctn^pa, (y. and p. 8. ©.) gUbiuos , 
leaves pinnate; leaiets eOipbc i^brona, 
entire, sob-glaoooas beneath ; 
iHary, few-flowered ; 
nearly terete. 4-19 £ 8. 

8ES1U.1. 5-9. (UmMtiftrm.) rOrigla «f 

the name doobtfol.) 

trUer^'maftmn, (IL y. U-) 
nate ; leafets long, Ihiear ; 
pberic; tnvolocrom leafy, Imear; 
eqoal length with the aoabek. 

SBSLBHIA. 9-9. {Grwmmem.} 

dactfiofdet, (moorgraaa^ g.) catm lea^ 
setaoeooa ; leavea shcat. ILat. sabvlsle; soa 
pikMe; q»ikes 9-3, few-flowered; calyx ee- 
tiie, acominate; sixpoles bearded. 4^L & 

SBSUTIUM. U-«. jFiemim } 

wesaifk, (r. Jo.) flowera seaaile; 
linearoblong, flaL Stem eo o c iulen l. 



peitmfaiflaiutmt (w. Ao.) prost 
leaves linear4anoeolate, obtaae, 
colent; flowen solitary, axiUaiy, short p e d 
oncled, polyandrooa. 8, 
SEYMB'RIA. 11—9. {Stnmkmiwri^} 

tenuif&Uot (y-p. Ao. ©.) ^ahtooiL 
branchmg ; leaves oompoond-ptnud 
segments filiferm, opposite, and ahemale; 
oorolla sob-rotate. 3-4 £ 8. 

pe^imafta^ leaves peclinatf»-pifmaTifid. 

wtaert/jakyr^la, l^, Jo.J brancfaed ; lower 
itind or deeply toodKd, op- 




leaves soo-j 



•pmnati 
lanoeol 



per ones lanceolate, entire; corolla ven 
woolly; stamens scaicelyexaisrted. 4 5£ a. 



8IBBAL"DU. 5— ft. (Kmmmt.) CAfter Ar 
Robert SibbaM, aothor of Scoiia lliostratiea.] 
pneum'*6em», (y. Ap. !(.) leaves tereate; 

leafets wedge^ form. 3-toothed, amooCb above^ 

hairy beneath. 
er^tOp var. parv^U/rti, (r-w. Jo. ^ ) 

erect, branching; radical leaves abool 

twice 3-cleft ; segments sob-divided ; leaves 

of the stem scissiTo. alternate, sub hipiiiaati 

fid. 4-6L i9. 

SIC^OS. 10-15. (CmnrkUme^m.) (FVos 

the Greek tikmo*^ a cocomber.] 

angnla'tOy (single-seed cocomber. w. Q4 
leaves cordate ; beck lobes obtuse, !(-anfl^ed. 
scabrooa, denticolatp ; tendrila ombelkle; 
sterile flowen coiymboie capitate, with the 
common pedoncle long ; fertile flowen sea- 
sile ; froit small, ovate, hi^id. 

SIDA. 15—11 (JfeiMM*.) [Origin or Iks 

name doobifol.] 

abu'tUon, (Indian mallowa» y. Jb. ^^ 
leaves roond-cordate. acominate. loodied, 
tomentose ; pedoncles solitary, shorter iben 
the petioles; capsole 9-ewned, trancata. 
4-6£ 

tpino'iOt (y. Jo. ©.) leavea ovaiv-laaoeo- 
Ute, serrate, dentate, with a sob^inoso 
toberde at the base of the petiole ; sbpolos 
setaoeoos; pedioela axillarv. aab^eobury, 
moMtlv shorter than the sdpalea and petiole; 
carpels 5. bi-rostnte; seeds triqQeCrooc 
ovoid. 1-9 £ 

napafa, (w. Jo. 2/.) leaves pafanately 5- 
lobed, glabroos; lobes oblong. mt^n^inLaf^ 
toothed; pedoncles many-flowered; cap 
aoles awnlaas, acominate 9-4 £ Bocky 
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Sm^co^ (w. Oo. 2/.) letves pslmately 
7-lobed. rough: lobet lanceolate, iocisely 
dentate ; pedancles many flowered, aob-cor- 
ymbed, bracted ; flowmi dlcBcioas. 4-5 f . 

eri^pttf jw. Aa. Q.) leaves oblong-cor^ 
date, acuminate, crenate, npper one* sea- 
■Qe; pedancle« solitary. longer than the 
petiole, when in (rait, deflected ; captalei 
Inflated, awnleaa, crisp-ondalate. 

hW'pidn. (y. An. 2/.) hispid ; leaves bn- 
cmolate, serrate ; peduncles solitary, axiUaiy ; 
exterior calyx filiform. 1-9 f. S. 

gTa'cih$, (y. An. 21.) slender, glabnras; 
leavea linear, serrate, alternate; pednndes 
■oKtary. axilUiy ; calyx angular. 13-16 L 8. 

rhombift/Utt^ (y. Aa. Zf.) stem snflhiti- 
r o s e , branching ; leaves oblong, lanceolate, 
dentate, <^neate and endre at base : ped- 
uncles modi longer than the petioles ; cap- 
anleii 9-bomed. 1-3 1 8. 

aietBoifde$, (Jn. 21.) lower leaves triangn- 
l«r-cordate, gashed, upper ones pahnate, 
BMDy-deft ; calyx hispid. 8. 

eoeetn'^ea, {2£. r.) stellatehr pubescent and 
hoarv ; leaves long-petioled, deeply 3-part- 
•d ; lateral segments 8-parted, intermediate 
atm 3-cleft; racemes terminal; styles 13. 
Plains of the Upper Miasonri 

JUicawfiit, sloider. hispid; leaves ovate- 
oMong, cordate at the base, serrate ; flow- 
ers anllary, solitary ; capsules 5, 8-beaked. 
fi£ Texas. 

SIBOESBECIUA. 17— «. (OoryM&<f«r«.) 

Jhseult/iti, (y. An. Q.) leaves dentate, 
eviate, sessile; disk florets 3-toothed. trian- 
droos. 

laehUafta, leaves laciniate, pinnatifid. np- 
p^ <Hie«i lanceolate, entire, tobercalatis : ex- 
terior involocmm short; ray florets very 
large. 8. 

SIEVBR*8U. II-IS. {ItMmcta) [Aflsr M. 

Sisvert, a Russian botanical collector ] 

anemonoi'dttt (w.) stem creeping, stolon- 
ttbroos, l-flowered ; leaves pinnate : ptnnss 
anaiform. toothed at the apex ; Ktipoles fill- 
ibrm ; capsoles shorter than the calyx ; sQrle 
bearded. 

triJU/ra^ (r.) erect, simple. 3flowered. na* 
kedish; leaves radical; pinns cnneate. 
gash-toothed, sometimes pinnatifid: petals 
equalling the calvx; awns long, silky-vil- 
loee. Newfoundland. 
SrLBNB. 10—3. (C«rMfiAya«« ) 

penn$ylvd^niea^ (pinkciUohfly. p. M. J. 
TX') ▼ii'cidly pubescent; ramcaf leaves 
wedge-fiirm. stem leaver lanceolate ; pani- 
dea trichotomous ; petals slightly emtrgi- 
nate. very obtuse, subcrenat& 8-12 i 

virsriH iea^ (r. J. 11.) erect or decumbent ; 
vlsoicDy pubcanent; leaves lance-oblong, 
scabrous on the margin; panicle dichoto- 
moos ; petals bifid ; stamens exsert 13 i. 

rotundif&Ua, (r. Ju.) decumbent; stem, 
ctdyx, and margin of the leaves very pilose ; 
leuve» broad-oval ; flowers few, tnchoto- 
mal : petals gaidied, sub-4-deft 8. 

i^/lafia, calyx bladder like, and beauti- 
fnlly veined; flowers white, petals bifid. 
Bladder campion. Eocky hills. Ex. 

armt^riOf (w r. Au. Q.) flowers faficicled. 
flurtigiate; upper leaves cordate, glabrous; 
petals euliro. Ex. 

3J» 



a/niea, calyx of the flmit oonle, striate. 
Kx. 

diehot^oma, racemes in pairs, tormmal, 
1 -sided; flowers intermediate, peduncled. 
Ex. 

noetur^'na, (w. J. 0.) flowers spiked, al- 
ternate, sessfle, secund ; petals bifid. 

tteUafta, (w. Au. 11.) leaves verticillate 
in fours, oval-lanceolate, long acuminate ; 
calyx inflated: petals lacerate, fimbriaie. 
8-4 £ Hillsides. 

noetiA/rOt (w-r. Ju. 9) calyx veinr, 
10-angied ; teeth of the tube equal ; petals 
3<deft ; stbm dichotomous. Ex. 

quingut^vut^nem, (r. Ju. 0.) hirsuto; 
leavea cuneate-oblong, upper ones linear ; 
petals entire, roundish; firuit alternate, 
erect 8-18 L 8. 

ova'ta, (rw. J. 21.) leaves ovate, lanceo- 
late, acuminate, nearly smoothiih ; raceme 
terminal, compound ; ca];pc ovate ; stamens 
and styles exsert : stem simple. 

fimnria'ta^ (M.) stem pubescent; leavea 
obovate, ciliate; petals large, fimbriate, 
white : flowers generally 3, m a terminal 
fwdcle. 68 L 8. 

aniirrki'nn^ (Ap. 0-) "^oa pubescent 
near the haw, sometimes spotted ; leaves 
narrow, spatulate, lanceolate, ciliate ; pani- 
des dichotomous; petals small, bifid; sta- 
mens induded. 1-3 f. 8. 

axUlnfru, (p. Au.) visdd- pubescent : stem 
branched: leaves ovate, oval, petioled, sub- 
dentate; fiowers axillary, sessile, solitary. 
81 fif. 
SILPH'qUM. 17-4. (C^ryaiM/rr«.) 

perfoUcftuwif (ragged-cup, y. Au. 2^.) 
stem 4-angled, smooth ; leaves opposite, 
connate, ovate, aerrate. 6 1 Bays 84. 
Mountains. 

trifoliaftuwi, leaves vertidllate by threes ; 
panide tridwlomous; stem 4-6 t high, 
mostly purple ; ny florets about 14. long, 
bright yellow. 

tntegrifc/Uum^ (y. Au. 2X*) atem 4-angled, 
rough ; leaves opposite, erect sessile, ob- 
long, entire, scabrous ; flowers iew, short- 
pedunded. 4£ ^ 

temc^tttm, (y. Ju. 2X-) item terete, ^b- 
rous; leaves rertidllato by threes, peti- 
oled, lanceolate, sob-denticulase. somewhat 
scabrous, ciliate at the base; npper ones 
scattered, sesrile; panicle dichotomous; 
calyx oiliate. 4-6 £ 

rwmimferum, (y. Ju.) erect hispid, gum* 
niterous ; leaves smuate, pinnatifid. su&hi» 
pid beneath; flowera lai^ axillary, sub- 
sessOe; scales of the involucrum ovate, 
acuminate; outw onea firinged or hispid on 
the margins. 8-3 £ 

Urebn^^ihina'eeum, (y. Ju. 2|.) erect gla- 
brous : radical leaves Urge, round, or reni- 
ibrm. cordate, slightly lobed and toothed, 
cauline leaves alternate, ovate, serrate, sea* 
brous; panide compound, many-flowered. 
4-5 £ 

lacinia^twrn^ (y. Au. 2i) stem simple, 
hispid above; leavea pinnatifid. alternate, 
peuoled ; segmento tooth-sinnate ; flowers 
panided ; scales of the involucrum sub-cor- 
date, acuminate. 8-12 £ 8. 

eompoa^iium, (y. J a. 2^.) smooth : cauUne 
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mvat ilniitta, pfamriM. ndical onef ter- 
DutH. ninaate, mftny-d^ft; flowen small, 
pimicled. 9-4 £ 8. 

comnn'twm, (y. An. 2|.) erect terete, his- 
pid : leeves opposite, ooniMte, scabrous, 
remotely senrate; panicle tenninal, dicfaoto- 
moat. £ 8, 

pinnaiiJSfdum, (y. Aa.) item somewhat 
glabroas; leaves sboate, phmatifid, sub- 
se&broos* a little haiiy beiieath; flowers 
lan^e : scales of the involocmm OTal, outer 
oues rooiMbsh. 4-9 1 8. 

Utviroftum, (y. An.) stem simple, 4-aii- 
gled, foTTowedr glabrous; leaves seaaQe, 
ovateacominate, sli^tly serrate, sab^xn'- 
date at the base, f^wbroos; scales of the 
involnoram ovate, oiliate. 9 t 

•eaber^rtmum, (y. Ao.) stem sob-angled ; 
angles roogh above ; leaves short-pe^>ted, 
ovate, sabacnminate. serrate, rigid, sca- 
brous; flowers oorrmbed; scales of the 
invohicram ovate, cuiate. 3*4 t 8. 

atrapur^jmfreum, (y. Au. 21.) terete, 
mooth ; leaves verticulate by ibars, famoe- 
olate, sbabrons, sab^ntire, tub-sessile, dliate 
at base, opper ones scattered ; panicle di* 
efaotomoos. it 8. 

demia*tuin, (v. An.) erect somewhat glab- 
roQS : lower vMives opposite, upper ones 
Alternate, all lanceolate, sinuate-toothed, 
pilose, soibrous; flowers oorymbed ; scales 
of the involucmm broad-ovate, dUate. 
9 3f. 8. 

daftum, (y. 2/.) leaves petioled, alternate, 
cordate, sinuate ; scales of the involucmm 
obtuse. 8. 

rttiemta^tum, (y. 2X) leaves alternate^ 
ovate-lanceolate, cordate, serrate, rather ob> 
tose, a little vfltose. 8. 



I iffieimf'ale. (y. Ja. ^.) loBV«a 
haiiy ; flowers in a lon^ 

i ulste. 1-2 1 Stem ' 




eautuTeetu, (y. Ap-O) lee^w bi-i 

ifid.hoafy : segments dentate, obCase, I . 

times obovate ; petals as loa^ as tibe calvx; 
•iliqnes sab-angled, aaoeoding, sborterUna 
the pedaocle : stigma capitate. 1-3 C 

cktiranikatdes, (y. J. Q.) siliqoes creet ; 
fruit-bearing pedic^la spreading ; 
neariy entire, lanceolate. ~ 



SMYRIN'CRIUM. I5-S. {biJtmA 

a^cef, (bhie-eyed graea, b. J. If.) ^ 

or culm simple. »-edged or S- wii^ud ; 
gl«me4ike epatha of 9 oaeqnal valves, ex- 
tending above the flower; petnk 
nate. Hedge-moatard. ft-l9i 



i-lOi 



tha colored, one of the vaivae 

kmg; rigid poiitt; stem 

Flowara 3-4 in a spatha. Use. 



SINA'PIS. 14—1 {Crwdftrm.) 

ni^gra, (common mustard, y. J. A.) siHque 
glabroua. 4-angied, close pressed to the 
stem ; leaves at the top lanoe-linear, entire, 
amooth. Natoralixed. 

«r'A/i, (white moatarl) pod awsdy his- 
nid, spreading ; flowers corymbose. 1-9 L 
Introaoced. 

arven^n*, (y. Ju. Q.) stem and leaves 
hairy ; siliques glabrous, many-angled, un- 
even, about three times the lengSi of the 
style i style slender, aodpitaL Introduced. 

SIPHONrCHIA. 5-1. (Awmrmai.) (Frum 
«^*<M, tabs, r^nel, and iweA^«, night.] 
americafna, leaves oblanoeOlale. shorter 
tfian the intenodes. a little hairy below, 
ciliate. rather obtuse ; stem much branched, 
minutelv and retrosely pubescent ; flowera 
in smalt glomerate cymes at the ends ei 
the branches. 

SrSON. ft-t. (VmbeOtferM.) 

majun, ^abrous ; leaves cut pinnate ; lobes 
with cartilaginous margins, sharply serru- 
late, those of the lower ones lanceolate, of 
the upper ones many -cleft and linear. 

TMbrienu'le, leaves semi-vertidUate, cut 
tri- pinnate: segments capillaoeoos ; partial 
involocren compound, kx^or tH^n the um- 
bellets. 

SISYljrflRIUM. 14-1 {CTMcif^.) CProm' 
•MiOM.fHiiffe, so caUsd from its Mnged 
'vols.] J 



SrUM. »-l Wmktmierm^ CFrem «cit. Is 
move, from its agitsttoa in the water.] 
loH/d/tmrn^ (waler-parsnip, w. Jo. 2X-) 
root creeping; stem erect mngvlar ; leaves 
pinnate ; leafeto ovate, lanoeolnie, sesd^ 
smooth, serrate, sometimes pinnsdiid ; e» 
bels terminal, lam. rayed ; involocras 
many-leaved. 9-4 t The leaves diatgrow 
in water are hi pinnatifid. Swamps. 

Unea^re, leafeCs linear, lanceolate, aeulefy 
and finely serrate ; stem talL 

SMl'LAX 90-6. (Aipmrmgi,} CPnsn mmbmi, 
u> cut ; SO called horn the rooghness of Mi 
leaves and stalk.] 

1. Stems Jrmie$eemL 
mrtapontla, (Jo. If.) stem prickly. 
slightly 4-angled: leaves nnarmed, oval» 
lanceolate, cuspidate, sab-5-nenred, giao- 
cous beneadi ; peduncles lon«. 

quadrawTgMris, (Jo. ^ leaves on- 
, armed, ovate, sob-cordate, acnte^ S^oerred; 
j stem pricUv, 4 angled ; berries hlnck. 
I ctJU'ca^lJ. ^.) stem flexQoasi 
I leaves ovate, mucronate, membraaaoeoa^ 
' 5-nerved ; common peduncle sceioeiy loiter 
than the petiole. 

pandnnfta^ (Jo. ^^ 
, ovate-pandurtfonn, acuminate, 
I peduncle twice as long as the 
I eandy woods. 

laurifi/Ua, (Jo*^*) nculeaie; braaches 
unarmed; leaves coriaceous^ pe 
oval-lanoeolate. slightly acuminate, 
ed ; umbels short pedunded. 

psemfdo-dki^na, {J.fy.) unai. 

leaves cordate, ramose ones oblong-ovafte^ 
5-nerved ; pedoncles very long. 

rotundjfd/Ua, (green-bner, w-g. Jn ll) 
stem prickly, sub-terete; leaves unarmedL 
roundish-ovate, short-acuminate, oocdala 
ft-7 nerved ; berries sphericaL 

9. 8tem§ kerhartoms. 

pedum^ada^rU^ (Jacob's ladder, w-g. M. 
ll.) stem round, dinsbing ; leeves roond- 
ovate, cordate, acuminate, 9-nerved ; nmbeli 
long-pedioelled. 3-5 £ Low grounds. 

Aeri^esa, (bohea tea, g. J. 21.) stem erecC 
simple^ sligbdy angled i leaves long-ped 
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oled, •▼at BSfTcd, pnbeioeiit beneath ; um- 
bel* with long, oompreaaed pedonclea } ber- 
riea q>beaicaL 

lammo^dett (Ja. ^ .) item round, aculeate ; 
le«Tea OTate-obtonar, acute, aab-pandori- 
fom, obaoletdiy cordate, 5-nenred ; common 
pedancle kmcer than the petiole. 

ki»$ia'Uit (Ja. b.) stem angled, prickly; 
braaohea onarmed ; leavea lanceolate, aoa- 
fiiiattff. haatate-auicfed at the baae, 3-ner* 
Ted. pricklv, oiliate on the maivin. Var. 
lomteta /«, leavea long, narrow, wnceolate. 
8. 

Awc'aMB, (Ja. ^.) atem onarmed, angled ; 
leavea beart-oTate, amooth, Tnenred, prick- 
ly, ciliate. 8. 

•9^ to, (Jo. ^ .) (generally onarmed ; leavea 
ovale, acote^ cuspidate. 3-nerved, nniformly 
colored; common pedande aborter than 
the petiole. S, 

cim^ddiff/Ua, Ih.) pricUy; leavea on- 
anned, roond-cordate, acuminate^ 5-nerved, 
glabroMk net^vemed, •bor^petioled. 8. 

maUifri, (Jo.2^.) acoleate ; leavea cordate. 
ovale, •mooth, 3-nerved ; berriea 3-ieeded, 
amaiimtft 8. 

afbii, (J*^-) generally onarmed; atem 
obaoleidy angled; leavea lance-elongated, 
eoriaoeooi^ glabrooa, entire, 3-Dervea, om- 
bek ahor^pedancled, few-flowered. 8. 

^mSa, (8. ^ .) onarmed ; leavea cordate. 
Ofvaie, entue, aomewhat 5 nerved, wft- pobea* 
eent beneath ; ombeli ahort-pedonoled ; 
pedioeU very abort ; berriea oblong, acote ; 
alem proitrate ; corolla 0. 2-4 t 8. 

lameeolafta, (J. 1^.) onarmed ; leavea lan- 
ceolate and ovate, acote or aoominate. 3-5 
nerved, very glabrooa, perennial; ombela 
manj-flowerea ; pedonclea abort ; beiriea 
rad. 8. 

mfbeiUt a very handaome apedea, the 
teadrik of which are of a bright red. Ex. 

ana^''M^ remarkable for the large aize of 
the leavea. Ex. 
SOLA'NUIC. »-l. (SoimM.) [Prom sder, 

comfort, becaose some speciei five ease by 

their narcotic Quality.] 

dtdeama^rti, (bitt^Miweet, p-b. Jo. ^.) 
atem onarmed, woody, climbing; lower 
leavea mostly cordate, glabrooa, opper 
onea mostly goitar-hastat^ few-flowaa«d; 
oorymba opposite to the leavea. Thia ia 
the true bittersweet, thoogfa the celastroa 
•candena ia called ao by some. Damp. 

ni^grum, (deadly night-shade, w-p-b. J. 

^.) atem onarmed, erectLdi. > or erect; 

brandwa angled, dentate ; leavea ovale, re- 

pand, glabrooa ; racemea 9-ranked, nodding. 

ISf. Bx. 

tubertftuwi, (potato, b-w. Jo. 1^.) atem 
wing-angled, onarmed; leavea inteiropt^ 
mSky pinnaie ; leafeta entire ; flowera aob- 
earymbed ; roota knobbed, toberaoa. Col- 
tivated. 

Iweoper^Mieum* fkyve-apple, teaaato, y. B. 
^.) stem onarmeit ; ksavad pinaatifid gaah- 
ed: racemea S-paited, leafleaa; froit giab- 
fooa, toroloae. Bx. 

fueudo-cafm'eumt (Jeroaalem dieny. ^4) 
atem woody; leavea lanceolate, lepand; 
ambela aesaile. Ex. 

cmrvUnrtnit, (boraa-nettle^ b. J. Q.) alem 



acoleate: leavea ovate-oblong, tomeotoae^ 
haftatean^^led : racemes lax. 1-3 C 

Jlavid"vm, soflfroticose, densely tomen 
tose ; branchlets aud calyx acoleate ; leavea 
solitary, oblong, obtosish, lower onea^ re* 
pand-sinoate. opper onea obaoktely sino- 
ate ; racemes aooot 3-flowered. 

mdongtfna, (^g-plant J. O*) onarmed ; 
leavea ovate, tomentose; pedonclea pen- 
dent, incrassate ; calyx onarmed. Ex. 

mammi/nm, (y. Jo. A.) alem acoleate, 
berbaceoos ; leavea cordate, angled, lobed, 
villoae on both aidea and prickly. 8, 

virg^niafnum, (b. Jo. A.) stem erect, 
acoleate; leavea pinnatifid, prickly; aeg- 
menta ainoate, obtose; margina ciliate; 
calyx pricklv. 8. 

vm-b^cifoUum^ ( fp.) atem onarmed, fro- 
teacent; leavea ovate, tomentose, entire; 
corymbs bifid, terminal 8, 

kirtu'tum, (p. If.) small, pikiae, hiraote; 
leavea broad-obovate ; raceme aomewhat 
3-floweied ; pedonclea filiform. 8, 

SOLE'A. 5—1. (Cuti.) 

eot^'eohr, (Ap. w-v. 2X-) item aimple^ 
erect ; leavea wedgetorm, lanceolate, aea* 
sile, irregolariy toothed above; pedonclea 
short, 9 3 flowered ; calyx nearly aa long aa 
the petals; spor none. S-4 i Bocka. 
Oreen violet 

SOLIDA'OO. 17— S. (Cwpmkiftrm.) [From 
MWb, to maka firm, from its sopposed vir- 
toe In healing wounds.] 

A. FUnotn one-tided; leaves wUk three 

' combined nervet, 

eamadenf*BUt (Canadian golden-rod, y. Jo. 
U.) atem downy ; leavea lanceolate, setrafee, 
roogh: racemea panicled, recorved; raya 
hardly longer than the diak ; atem angolar ; 
leavea aeanle, three inohea long, aometimea 
neariy entire. 3-5 f. 

pn/eera, (great golden rod, y. Jo. If.) 
erect, viUoae; leavea lanceolate, aerrate, 
scabrooa, villoae beneath; racemea erect, 
spike-form, before flowering, nodding ; raya 
snort. 4-7 £ Low groonda. 

cUu/ri$, (fringed golden-rod, y. 2^.) atem 
erect, amooth, angolar; leavea lanceolate, 
aob-3-iMsrved, anooth, acabrooa on the mar* 
gin; racemea panfoled, aecond; pedonclea 
glabroos ; braota oiliate ; raya short 3 £ 

ttfitad'a^ (y. Ao. 2^.) erect villoae ; leavea 
lanceolate, sob-serrate, scabrooa, reflexed; 
braiMshea panicled, aob-aeoond, reflexed. 
Pinewooda. 

^Qtri'tetm (giant golden-rod, y. Ao. If.) 
atem erect glabrooa; leavea lanoeohue^ 
amooth. aerrate. roogh-edged, obacorely 
3nerved; lacemsa pamded; pedonclea 
loogh-baired ; raya abort 4-7 £ 

laieri'jUyra, (aide-flowered aolden-rod. y. 
Ao. 2X.) stem erect a little hairy ; leavea 
lanceolate, slightly 3-uerved. glabrooa, 
roogh-edged, lower onea sob-aerrate; ra- 
cemes panicled. a little recorved. sob-sec- 
ond; flowers large, the rays being much 
longer than the calyx ; stem striated, often 
porplisb, pinnatifia. with nomerooa lateral 
flowering oranchea. 3-3 i. 

B. RaoemetorlUmere Itided; leftren veiny. 
aUie^tima, (variable golden-rod, y. Aa 
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11) ■Cem erect itmgh btirer] ; Imtm 
U*ic«olate, lower one«» deeply ■errate, 
•cMbroiu. rngcMe. The panich-d raoeniM 
are very nameroaa, aud spread every 
way, ao a« to bring tbe onedded 
flowen opward; rays abort; tbe f«rra- 
tnrea of tbe leaTOi nreyolar ; it ia bairv 
or rilloae. and aometime tbe racemea di- 
Tern bat little. Thia apeciea ia variable. 
ZSt 169 

ai^pera, (y. An. 11.) erect terete, biiry ; 
leaTea orate, aomewbat elliptic, very aca* 
broaa. mgoae, aerrate, nerreleaa ; racemea 
panicled, aeciind. 3-5 £ 

newtora'Hs, (woolly golden-rod, y. An. 11.) 
erect tomentoae ; radical learea aomewbat 
caneate, aerrate, caoUnea ones Iance<4ate. 
Uapid. entire; racemea panided. Plant 
graviah. 1-3 £ 

wmif&hoy (ehn goMen-rod, y. An. 2X.) 
erect amoodi. atriate ; leavea elliptic deeply 
aerrmte. acaminate, Tilloae beneath, radicu 
onea oborate; racemea panicled; pednn- 
elea riUoae ; raya abort 3-4 f. 

tnrgu'Ui, (y. Oc. If.) erect amooCh ; leasee 
glabrooa. acotely and aneqaally aerrate, 
radical onea obbng-orate, caaline onea ^ 
Hptic i racemea panicled ; raya elongated. 
JM t 

tunTeea, (roah-atalk gdden-rod, t. An. 
2/.) erect amooCb, alen^r ; leavea (anoeo- 
late, glabrooa, amootb, rongb-edged, lower 
ooea aerrate ; racemea panicled. 5)-3 f. 

ethf/'iiiea, (oTalleal golden-rod. y. Ao. 
11.) erect amootb; leavea oval, amoodi, 
•errmte; racemea panicled; raya middle- 
aised. 9-3 £ 

recurvaftOf (y. 8. If.) erect pobeaoent; 
leavea lanceolate, aerrate, rongb-edged; 
i^aoemea elongated, panided. reconred. 
Sbady woods. 

9emjferv^ren$, (narrow^eaf golden-rod, 
y. 6. 1/.) erect amootb ; leavea lanceolate, 
narrow, long, aomewbat oamoae, amootb, 
entire, roagthedged ; pednneleabairy. 3-5 £ 
Swaropa. 

odt/ra, (aweet-aoented golden-rod, y. 
An. !(..) paheacent; leaTea lanoelinear, 
entire, anioath, acabrona on tbe margin ; ra* 
oeroea panicled. Tbe flowera, when dried, 
form an excellent anbatitate for tea, and die 
leavea. wben diadlled, yield a fragrant vol- 
atile oil 

pat'ula^ (spread golden-rod. ▼. 8. 11.) 
Btem erect glabrooa ; leavea oval, aerrate, 
glabroaa^ radical onea obkwg-apatolate ; 
rocemea panicled, qireading; pednndea 
pabeseent; atem wuid-like, angular, and 
atriate : atem leavea aeaaile. aboat an inob 
long, pointed, tbe radical onea resemble 
thoM of tbe ox-eyed daisv ; racemea aboat 
an inob long ; flowera rather large. S £ 

C. Raceme erect, 
bi-cohr, (wbite golden-rod. w. An. 11.) 
atem hairv ; leavea oval, bairr, lower onea 
serrate, tboae on tbe flower branches en- 
tire, nameroos, and small ; scale and calyx 
obtuan ; racemea are short and compact ; 
mya wbite. somewhat nomerooa and 
■hortisfa; disk florata rmther 
8-4 £ 





feekfua, (y. 8. If.) taH enoodi \ 
Tiigate ; leaves lanceolate, 
lower ones sparingly 
minal, erect compound ; pediradei rfatt; 
, raya about 5, elongated. 3-6 £ 

vir^t^ta^ (y. Ao. H.) sten amoellweB- 
pie ; leaTea lanceolate, aomewbat ranle, 
obtose, entire, Klabroas. doae-preased ; i^ 
per onea gradoally smaller ; waa^s ■ 
tbe pank:le elongated, racemed 9i ihai^ 
mit ; pedaudea erect aaaooth, aJendo^. tC 

peUoMru, O^t® golden -rod. r. Oc2i4 
TiUoae; leaTes elli|Hic, roonfaian. 
racemea nnmerooa, ahott \ r»jm 
fi-3£ 

Mlrie**ta, (willow-leaf golden-rDd, y.Aa. 
H.) erect giabroos; radical kareaaem^ 
caaline ones lancedate, entira. 
seabrooa an tbe mazgm ; raceoMi 
ded. erect ; pedonclea awoolh. 9 £ 
wooda. 

gnumnfifi/lia, (r. 8. U.) 
branching ; leavealanecKilate-liaeat edm. 
nearly erect 3-5-nerTed, a Kttle e cabaw ; 
corymba terminal, faatigiate; beads :ias- 
tered; florets of tbe ray aa brng at the 
disk. .r — Ti 

temmf/ha, (pigmy golden-rod,^. 8. 2/.) 
stem anried, acabrooa; br a ncheattStykle ; 
leaTea linear, narrow, expanding, sn^idy 
3-nerved, acabrooa, axils leafy; coi^nbs 
terminal, faatigiate; beada dnstered; ny 
floreta aboat 10, aoaroely exceedmgtM 
disk. 1-2 £ 

ete^na, (blae-stem golden-rod. y. Aa.lC4 
atem smooth, tinged widi purpte, adb-^aa- 
coos; leavea lanceolate, aoaootb. s umI » 
sometimes roagb-edged; racemea enet; 
nya middle-sised. 2-3 £ 

w/'ida, (porple atem gt^den-rod. y. S- U4 
stem smootn, panicled, dark pnrf^ ; lesret 
lanceolate, aerrate. amooth, uaai ^ ina lea* 
broos ; branchea ncemed at the extreaiiy; 
nys elongated. 

}iikoiper''mtfinia, (y. & If.) alem palea 
cent branched; leaves lancecd^e, ca* 
brooa, tapering, 3-nerved, entire ; ray-flo— 
elonnted. 

nuoer^niot (y. IS..) stem brownish, sinql^ 
aoD-pabesceut terete; leaTes lanceolate, 
Mitire. sab-pabe;<ceot tapering; cadinl 
ones sab-terete; raceme ^iked. axilla^; 
pedonclea pabeaoent ; acales of tbe laTtn- 
cram lance-ltoear. acote; ray-flMets eiia- 
gated, aboat 10. 

Uttri^afta^ (y. 8. If.) erect amooth ; kavt 
lancecMate, fleshy, eutire, very amooth^ rad- 
ical leaves sab-ovate; racemea panirfaj 
erect; pedonclea acalr, Tilloae; rayaeka- 
gated, aboot 10. 4-5 £ 

Umumifi/ha, hr. Oc 2X.) stem obfiqu^ 
amootb, generally porple; leaves laaees- 
late, aomewbat camoae, entire, bbdooiI; 
racemes panided, erect; pedonclea acah, 
amooth ; raya long. 3-5 £ Salt marshes^ 

JlexieaultM, (xigsftg golden-rod, y. 8. Zf ) 
stem flexaoos, smooth, angled; leavei 
ovate, acominate, serrate, glabrowi; ra- 
cemea axillary, erect ibort scattered ; ray* 
middle-aised. 2-3 £ WoodsL 

rigi^tk (y. 8. If .) stem oorymbed. baliy 
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kbfov; leaves ortte-obkmg, rongli, with 
•mall rigid hairs ; those of the stem very 
eutae, tower ones serrate ; flowering 
braiaGbes panieJed ; racemes compact ; rays 
elocgated ; scales of the inTolocrom oV 
tnae. 3-4 £ 

Uttft/Ha, (y. 8. Oc. U) "^m somewhat 
flexooQs. aogalar. smooth; leaves broad- 
OTaie, tcnmiiiate. deeply serrate* glabroas ; 
Mtblet winged ; raceoMS axillary. 18« i. 
Dry woods. 

vmnw^eot v^^iff golden-rod, y. An. Oc. 
2i. 1 erect, sab puoescent; leaves lanoe-Un> 
ear. membranaoeoos, attenuate at base, 
glafatnis; margins scabrous; lower ones 
solMerrate; racemes erect} rays ekmga- 
ted. Banks of streams. 

virgtm'rea, (Soropean golden-rod, v. 2X.) 
aieis terete, pabesoent, flexaoos; leaTes 
■emte. roagfaish, attenuate at the base ; 
raoeaaei panioled, oect; n.y» elongated; 
flowtrs large. 1-3 £ Var. alpifma, small ; 
leaves obovate or lanceolate. 3-6 i The 
oaly ipecies common to both continents. 

nmeMracenf^tia^ (star golden-rod, v. Oc. 
H.) <em nearly leafless ; brancbea ustigi- 
ate; leavea lonsii, radical ones ovate-oo- 
loar. petkded ; flowers large. 9-3 1 Sandy 



1. 



8<mikem tpeeiea. 
Raeentet one-tided. 



cMnm^'eeiM, (y. B. 11.) stem slender, po- 
beecest; leaves long, linear-lanoeolate. at- 
tenoate at base, ferrate, sub-scabrous, pu- 
bee ce m i racemes recurved ; peduncles and 
imy-floietM elongated ; seeds pubescent 3f 

tortfft/lia, (v. B. 21.) stem pubescent; 
leaves linear-lanceolate, sub-serrate, ex- 
panding, twisted, the upper surface and 
midrib scabrous, nearly glabroas beneath ; 
pttiucle pyramidal ; racemes recurved. 3 f. 

eorym6</M, (y. 8. U.) stem robust and 
▼irgatel^ erect, gfad>rous ; branches hispid ; 
lower jeaves lance-oblong; upper ones 
ovmie, an fleshv, glabrous, rigid, margins 
ecmbcoot and dilate ; racemes corymbed ; 
lower oaes recarved ; ray-florets elongated. 

4^e 

^ctdk^'m, racemes glabious ; leaves glab- 
rous, thickly set, lance-oblong, acuminate 
At each end, sharply serrate ; panicle pyra- 
midal, few-flower^; pedicels pubescent; 
UgnU abbreviated. Ark. 

pyramkla'tti, (y. 8. U) stem terete, his- 
pid ;^ leaves oblong, acute, somewhat am- 
plezicanl, sessile, glabrous, margins sca- 
broosi, rarely and obsoletely toothed ; pani- 
cle naked, pyramidal; branches reflexed; 
peduncles squaroose. 4-6 f. 

reirof^ta, (y 8. If.) atem terete, glabrous, 
some^nrhat amplexicaul, pubescent towards 
the eammit; leaves ck)sely sessile, linear, 
taperlnff above, glabrous, pellucid-punc- 
tate, reflexed margins rough ; branches of 
the panicle recarved. 

S. JnoetMet erect* 

pulvevul enfta, (y. If.) stem simple ; stem 

aiul leaves pulvemlentpubesoent; leaves 

•eaetle ; lower ones elliptic, serrate ; upper 

obovate^ enttra, margina aoabnras; 



racemes erect, q»ike-form ; ray-flarets ek)» 
gated. 3-4 f. 

pube»"eeHtf (v. Oc 2/.) stem branching, 
pubescent, slightly scabrous, generallv col- 
ored, wiUi numerous brandMs ngidly 
erect ; leavea long, lanceolate, tapering at 
base, pubescent; lower ones serrate; ra- 
cemes erect, panided; ray-floreto middle 
sixed. 3-4 f. 

pauei/lo^'cuIi/Ma, (y. 8. U) amooth, suf- 
fruticose ; leaves lanceolate, obtuse, nerve- 
less ; panicle compound, many-flowered ; 
the clusters erect; iovducram oblong, 5- 
flowered ; floret of the ray, one. 

glomerafta, (y. 2^.) stem simple, low; 
leaves glabrous, lance-oblong, serrate; 
lower ones broad-oval, acuminate ; racemes 
simple, composed of axillary boids, upper 
ones clustered ; involucrum turgid, many- 
flowered. 

angiuiifc/liat (y. 8. H.) stem glabrous, 
generally colored, with many slender, erect 
oranches above ; leaves subulate-linear, en- 
tire, glabrous; racemes erect, panicled; 
ray-florets middle sized. S3 f. 

ela'tti, (y. 8. U.) stem terete, hairy, to- 
mentose above; leaves lance-oval, acute, 
sub-entire, veiny, tomentose beneath; ra- 
cemes erect, pankded ; ray-florets elonga* 
ted. S-3f: 

MoUe^nOt (y. 8. 11.) stem tall, slender, pu- 
bescent above, aomewhat scabrous ; branch- 
es virgate, long, erect; leaves lanceolate, 
aessile, scabrous above, glabrous beneath ; 
lower ones serrate; racemes sub-secund; 
branches short sometimes recurved. 4-5 1 

hinu'ta, sub-pilose; stem simple; ra- 
cemes erect ; flowers sub-raceroose-gloroer- 
ate ; leaves elliptic-ovato, scattered ; lower 
ones spatulste. flnely crenate. 

equarrt/io, (y. 8) stem branching. pubea- 
cent; leav.es lanceolate, acute, serrate, soft- 
ly pubescent beneath ; lower onea taper- 
ing at base ; racemes compound, erect ; 
flowers large ; involucrum squarrose ; ray- 
florets, about 10. scarcely longer than the 
involucrum. 3-5 1 

SON^CHUS. 17-1. (CsryMW/«r«.) 

olerafceut, (sow-thistle, y. Ju. Q.) leaves 
lance-oblong, clasping, slightly tootned and 
serrate ; peduncles axillary and terminal, 
covered with cotton-like down. Waste 
grounds. 2-4 £ Introduced. 

arvetif*n»t root creeping; leaves runci- 
nate, dentteulate, cordate at the base ; in- 
volucre hispul ; flowers large, deep yellow ; 
stem 9 £ 

maeropkytlut, (b. Au. If.) leaves lyrate. 
cordate at base, hairy beneath ; peduncles 
haii^, naked ; flowers panwled. 4-7 £ 

X'nuU/9U9, (y. Au. q).) leaves clasping, 
late, spinose, oblong; flowers some- 
what umbetled. 9 £ Bait marshes. 

leueopht^Mt, (b-w. Ju. f.) peduncles 
aquamose ; flowera racemed ; leaves run- 
ctnate, acuminate ; item virgate and pani- 
ded. 3-5 £ Bwamps. 

jlmio'iMM, (b. Ju. f,) peduncles sub> 
squamoae; flowers panicled ; leaves hrrate* 
runcinate, dentwnlate. petioled. 3-6 £ 
acu m i mc ^ tutt (b. Au. ^ .) pedoaolea sob* 
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Mb-ronrbate : cauHoe ones orate, acaim> Imvm laoooolate. gimbi 
Date, petioled, deuticolate ia the middle, i tcapo^riutm, (ScxMcb brootn, 
9-5 £ WoodiL 'teniale. aoHtary, cadobloa^; 

paOid^w, (y. J. 11.) facetne oompoood, laiy ; lenmea pUoee al 
teradnal ; leavea luice-eMilbnii, aaaplezi- ea angolar. 



^4 



caal. dentate. 9-3 f. 

cnroUmia'nms, (y. An. O.) erect, glabftm^ 
Butakraa; leavea lanceolate, acute, nndm- 
late, aab^apinoae, toothed, aoricled at the 
baNe, aemi-anplezicanl { flowera aomewhat 
ambelled. 1 3 £ 8, 



tOPH<yiU. 10-1. (Ugmmimm.) 
•trictfa^ leaTea pinnate; leafeta wedfre- 

oral, amooth above, dlky-rilloae beneath ; 

apikea many-flowered, anb ■earile \ flowera 

white. U. 1 1 
japtnTiea, a tree which orodaoea large 

bandiea of cream-colored flowen in An- 

gnat and September. The drooping wo- 

Shora, a ▼anety of the japonioa, ia very 
iflerent in appearance, being a trafling 
ahmb, which aeada ont dioota aix or eight 
feet long.ia a abgle aeaaon. Ex. 

tOR^BUS. ll-«. (£mwm.) (PromMr^M, 

to sack ap, ba cau aa \IL» fmit atopa havor* 

rhaff**.] 

ommca'fia, (moontain-adi, w. M. ^.) 
leavea pinnate ; leafeu lance-oblong, acate, 
aerrale, Tory amooth ; flowera in terminal 
coiymba. The yellowtdi berriea remain 
on the tree daring winter. 13 30 1 

mieroear^pot firoit amaU, acarlet 

SOR"OHUIf. 3-t. {Ormmintm } [An Indian 

nasM.] 

taeekan^imm^ (broom-ccMik, y-g. An. Q.) 
panide acmewhat whoried, nreading; 
aeeda oval; |domea corered witn perma- 
nent aof tiih baira ; leavea linear. From 
the Saat Indiea. 6-8 1 

9%lg€^Tt, (Indian miUet.) panide com- 
pact, oral, nodding when matore; ~ ' 
naked. 



SPBR'GVLA. 10-^ 
9ptrg90j to acatter.) 



C 



Ma, (apornr, 
( pamoeam 



w. J«. ©.) 





\^,eK^ 



whoried 

of the frnit beooming reflexed. 

§agitufi^de»j f peari^Wort aparry. w. i. ^ 
gl abroea i le a V ea o pp ue iie , 
leai : pednndea aohtaiy, ~ 
t-31 

rmfhm, (red wad wort, r. J. 0-> ■« 
proatrale, giabrofM; lenTea SM a im , 
latger than the jofate; alipul ea 
membranaceeoa, aiieetliuig ; ataMem 
aole aagalar or g io b oa e . 8 L 

SPBRMACiXCB. 4—1. (Jtwiwaa.} 

$ptnm^ need, and «*•&«, a abarp ] 

seeds kataf p ai at ad.) 

te^'mior, (w. Jo. ^) lanceolate ; 
TertidRale, Hamnna mdndad; ~ 
ante. 8. 

diodifna, iJo. ^) 
Unearlaiioeolaiek aaaaOe; 
■eanle; atamena sborter than 
DijaoOa. S. 

twcohtenftOj (w.) atem Terjhiapil; kaw 
orate, lanceolale, acominate; atipoleiaa- 
ny-bnatled } beada tenuiiial, hiftaatiaa ; 
■lamena longer than the comOa. IC & 

gMhrOt (w. J. ^.) 



the 




fflabrona ; leavea orate-laneeolaie, ^abreai, 
flowera Tenicillate; 



•PAROA'NIUir. 19-S. 



[Prom 



(7Vb»«.) 
a band or flllet, from the leog 
inaar fbrm and pliant taxtura of tha fearaa. J 
ram(/$uwk^ (bv-reed, w. Jn. Q.) the 3- 
aided baaea m the leavea ooncaTO on the 
two OQtsidea : the general frnit stem branch- 
ed; atigmaa linear. In water generally. 
Flowera in ronnd heads; die staminate 
heada abore the pistillate, and considerably 
the amalleat 
anpuTHft/Umm, (Boating bor-reed, w. 



& 

rliaMdk) 




SPIOBXIA. 5-L (GmImm*.) 

LiniMsua, In honor of Adrtaa 

botanhtt who wrote In lOOB.) 

maryUmiTiea, (Indian pink-fQait p. X 
2|.) aien 4'aided ; learea all uppu^ , ass> 
sile,lanee-orale, entire. 9-18L 
eaOed wons^graai. on anconntof 
in ca a ea of diaeaae ariainy froaa 

SPINA'CIA. 90—5. i r ^ gmt m ^ ) (Tkva 
Inmmm, Spain, whence it orifinated.] 
okra^eea, (a^nadi. J. Q.) frnit sesnh; 
prickly or nnarmed ; leavea haatate>asgil- 
tate ; atem branched. 1-9 1 Bz. 

SPIILCA. 11—5. (Rofmeem.) rProm nrn, 
a pillar ; so named from its spiral sCalL] 

Stem wufrt or lm» woo^k. 
$tdieifo'Ua^ (meadow-sweet, wiSow iMud- 



Ao. U.) leaTea flat, longlinear, rery nar- ' ^»^^ «•• w. J. b.j leavea lanoe^iyaie or obo 
row, much kmger than the stem, weak; ;^»te.«eiTate,gIabroaa; flowwrsbpanidoi 
the part abore water floatbg on itaaorftee.!«pref^u>8»aemea. Var.arAo, haswfaiia 

Growa hi great abondanoe m the little UUce Pp^*'^ *°^ ^^^^ "^ l^^^ are reddish, 
on CatakiB Moontaia, near the Monntmhi The amall branchea are generaDy kiOed by 
Honae. i ^'^^ "^ "^ winter, as also of the next ape* 
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BPAROANOPH'^RUS. 17— I. {Cmr^f '"f '*7J' /..„ t u .i. i u .j 

r«.) rProm tfwrgmm, a down, andySa, | , toment(/»a, (steeple bosh, purple hard- 
lo bear.] back, meadow-sweet, r. Jn. 9.) leavea un- 

vertfc^aftn$, (watef*crowa'Otp, p. An. ! ceolate. aneqnaDy aerrate, downy beneath. 

21') leavea linear, vertioiRate ; poda few, ' raoemea in a crowded, aab panided spika 
. . ...... . ij^^ 



terminal ; egret 5-toothed, anboaersed. 

SPARTfUM. I»-10. (Ugmmm»*m.) fProm 
«Fcr/e. a rope ; so called because the tongh 
branches and bark are used In maktna cor> 
<^«a.) 
jmmei^mm, (Spaaiah brooo, g. ^.) braaob- 



kmrieifi/Ka, (Jobn'a-wort. bard-hai^w. 
M. 7.) leavea obovate, entire or toothed 
at the apesE; ambala seasile, OaltiTaiaA. 
3£ 

optO^/Um, <aiaa baifc, anowbaS, 



8TACHY&-«TELLAaiA. 
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hftrlc. w. J. ^.) leave* fQb-OTate. lobed, 
donbly toothed or crenate. glabToan; cor> 
ymb«i terminal, crowded i caMoletiodflated ; 
flowera trigyiioaa. Wet 3-5 f. ^ 

tfrenot'to, ( ^ .) leavea oboTate, crenolate 
at tbe apex, acnte, S-nenred; corymba 
crowded, pedonded. 

eapUt^tk, (J. 1^ .) leaTOfl ovate, ■omewbat 
lobed. doabqr toothed, retknlate beneath, 
tomentoee; ooiymbs terminal, crowded, 
•ii)bM»pitate, kmg-pedmicled ; calyx to- 



mrbifefUot (w. Aa. ^ .) flowers paaicled ; 
learea pfamale; leafiMi imiform, serrate. 
A native of Siberia. 

mefmog^ma, ( ^.) leaves glabrous, broad* 
tmHb, sob-3-lobed, gash-serrate; corymbs 
mnbeDed ; pedicels glabnms ; segments of 
tiM oalyz erect, spreading. 

S. Stem kerbaeemu. Letwen pinnate* 

arun^eue, (gMf s beard, w. J. 11) leaves 
S-3 pinnate, soining; s^flies in panicles; 
style* 3-5. Var. americt^na^ very kmg, 
slender spikes. 4-6 f. Mountains. 

tobcfta, (r. Ja. H.) leaves glabrous, ter- 
minal one large, 7-lobed, lateral ones 3- 
lobed : corymb* proliferoas. 

utmcfriat (ooeen of the meadow, w. An. 
ZX.) leaves pinnate, dowov beneath; die 
terminal leafets larger, 3 lobed ; the lateral 
(NB0* ondivided ; nowen in a proliferoas 
rxHymb ; stem herbaceoan. Ex. 

behiUJi/Ua, (r. J. b.) leave* giabroos, 
brottd-ovate, nsh-tootoed ; corymbs termi* 
nal, comnuvnd. fastigiate, leafjr. 1 f. 

ulwt^aUa, (w.) corymbs fastigiate ; leaves 
Urge. Bx. 

beTtot (J.) coiymbs of beaatifol rose- 
ocrfored flowers. Bx. 

aritfdlia, (Jo.) a beaotifal species, pro- 
ducing kxMe panicles of feathery, whitish 
flowers, A native of California. 

STA'CHYS. IS— 1. (La6Ml«.) [From «!•- 

dbnw, a spike.] 

as^pera^ (hedge-nettle, clown-heal, w-p. 
In. if.) stem erect, hispid backward ; leaves 
snb-petioled, lanceolate, acutely serrate, 
very ^abroos; whorls about 6 flowered; 
calrx with spreading spines. Var. teuui- 
f</Zfea. leaves very thin and slender. Fields. 

hy^mtft/Uth scarcelv pabesceot slender, 
erect; leaves senile, lance linear ; whorls 
about 4-floweTed ; flowers sessile, purple ; 
corolla little hairy. Meadows. 

9yh€ifiem, leaves cordate, ovate-acumi- 
nate, serrate, hairv; floral ones tieariy lin- 
ear ; whorls of 6 flowers ; calyx hairy, with 
5 acute teeth ; flowers purple ; lower lip 
ef tbe ooroUa whitish with durk spots ; fetid. 
Woods. 

vefactf ao, (b.) stem simple, quadrangular, 
vflkMO or aub-U^id; leaves lance-ovate, 
senate, serrate, opposite and pointing four 
waya, clasping, ckwe-sesaile ; nerves silky- 
tomentose ; wnoris about 6-flowered ; oo- 
/oUa*ab-pilMe. If. 

mtysa, (r. 74.) hirsutely pilose; leaves 
SOD sessile, serrate, acute, oblong-ovate; 
calyx very pikiee ; whorls somewhat 6-flow- 
ered. 

iaiif^Ua, (p. Ju. U) whorls many-flow- 



ered, spiked ; upper lip 9-c1eft with acute 
se^fments; leaves broad, cordate, rugose, 
haii^. Bx. 

kt/'pida, (y-p. Ju. 11.) stem and leav^ 
hispid ; leaves petioled. nearly sessile, ovate- 
oblong, acute, obtusely serrate; whorls 
about 4-flowered ; calyx alabroua ; corolla 

temitft/Ha, stem erect, angled, smoothish ; 
leaves petioled, oval-lanceolate, serrate 
acuminate ; whorls 6-flowered ; calyx very 
pubescent 16-24 L 8. 

int^rmefdia, (11.) leaves oblong, sub-cor- 
date, Crenate; stem somewhat woolly } 
whorls many-flowered. 8. 

STAPHYLB'A. fr-S. [From jfopAak, a tu- 
mor.] 

trif&lia, (bladder-nut, y-w. M. ^.) leaves 
in threes ; racemes pendent ; petals ciliate 
below. When the fruit is ripe, it consists 
of 8 or 3 inflated, adnate, sub-membranous 
capsules, each containing from 1 to 3 hard, 
small nuts. 6-12 t 

STAT'ICE. b-i. {FhrnAagima.) 

limoivfvm^ (marsh-rosemary, sea-laven- 
der. Au. 2^.) scape paniculate, terete; 
leavM radical, linear, flat, smooth ; flowers 
sessile, secund, in a very larse and much- 
branched panicle. Salt marshes. 

armtfrioy leaves all radical, linear, flat; 
scape bearing a round head of rose-colored 
flowers, whico are intermixed with scales^ 
and have a 3-leaved, general invducre. 
Rocks near tbe seaidiore. Striped. 

STELLAOIIA. lO-l. {Caryoph^lUm.) [From 

at^im, a star ; so called ttom the starlike ^»- 

pearaoce of its iowert.] 

m^ddOf (chickweed, w. M. to Nov. ^.) 
stem procombent, with pubescent leave* 
on opposite ndes; peduiwles axillarv and 
termmal, 1-flowerea; petals white, deeply 
cleft ; stamens 5-10. 9-13 i Eoad-sides. 

laiteeolaftti, {11.) leaves lanceolate, acute 
at each end ; petals about as long as the 
calyx : stigmas mostly 4, or wanting ; flow- 
ers solitary, axillary, and terminal, on slen- 
der peduncles. 6-18 i. 

lonfcifi/Ua, (long-leafed starwott,) leave* 
linear, acute, q»reading, with the margins 
often scabrous ; panicle very lon^ ; petal* 
2-parted, broad-obovate. 12-15 1. Moist 
woods. 

ptfbera, (w. M. If.) pubescent; leaves 
aeesile, ovate, ciliate ; pedicels dichotomoos, 
recurved; petals kmger than the calyx. 6- 
12 i. 

boreafHi, (w. Jn.) stem angular, dicboto- 
mous ; leaves lance-oval ; peduncles axil- 
lary, elongated, flowered; petals deeply 
deft, about equal to the calyx. White 
Mountains. 

l(m"gipe$, (w.) weak, very ^abroua, 
glaucous; leaves linear, subulate, spread- 
ing; pednnde* terminal, dichotomous^ 
branched; bracts membranaoeoos ; pedi> 
eels much elongated; petals broad ovate, 
deeply bifid, a little longer than the ob- 
scurely 3-oerved calyx. Woods near Lake 
Outano. 

pvoUr^tm, ( Ap. ^.) stem sUg^itly obaih 
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oelled. prtMtrate, bollow, forked, sab-pubes- 
cent: pedauclea solitary, long; flowers 
small, beptaodroas ; calyx erect 1-4 f. S. 

jamena'mOt yiacid-pabesceot; leaves lan- 
ceolate, sabfalcate, sessile, acute; stem 
somewhat branched, weak ; panicles Isx, 
divaricate ; petals 3lobed, about twice the 
length of the oblong-acate diviaions of the 
calyx. 8. 

gla'bra, (w. M.| stem dender, glab- 
rous; leaves subulateUnear, expanmog; 
peduncles erect, axillary/ 1-flowered ; pe* 
tals emarginate, much longer than the ca- 
lyx. 



die; anthers much kmipr than the Bb^ 
ments. S t Shady, alptoe woods. 

lanu^mo'tuit hoaiy-pnb^nent; flowets 
greeniu, larger Aan the preceding. Uooa* 
tains. 



STE'VIA. 17— I. (C^rfmH/trm.) [After an 

eminent Spanish botanist.] 

ctiUo'*a, (r. Q.) leaves Knear. crowded, 
somewhat succulent, calk>os at the apex ; 
upper ones alternate ; flowers divaricate, 
sub-oorymbed ; egret about 8 leaved, enose, 
short S. 

STILUN^GIA. 19-15. {EufhcrHm.) tFrom 

Stillingdsst, who wrote on fmrdening in 

1759.) 

$yh€Uf*ica, (y. J. 1(,.\ herbaceous; leaves 
sessile, obkmg-laoceolate, serrulate; scaly 
bracts nearly as long as the staminate flow- 
ers. 8. 

§ehif*era^ (Jn. ^ .) leaves rhomboid, sen- 
minate, entire, wlui a glaud below the base 
on the petiole; staminate flowers pedi- 
oelled. Introduced. fiO-40 f. 8. 

Ugtutri'na^ (Ju.) fruticose ; leaves lance- 
olate, tapering at each end. glabrous, entire, 
petioled ; staminate florets short-pedicelled. 
6-12 f. 8. 



ITl'PA. 3— t. iOrmmuMm.) 

tnenafeea, (feather grass. M. 2^.) stem te- 
rete, glabrous; leaves striate, glabrous; 
panicle spreading ; branches whorled with 
oranchlets; awns naked, twisting. Var. 
hifeolor, fruit bearded at the base, obovate. 
8. 

Biriif'ta, panicle long, narrow ; peduncles 
very straigm, jointed ; awns naked ; some- 
what flexuous. 8. 

STI'PULICrDA. 3-1. Umm-aiai) [From 

ttipulmt the stipule, and ccdo, to cut, the 

stipule being divided into many segment!*.] 

itiafeea^ (w. M.| erect smootn, branched ; 

lower leaves smsll, opposite, spatulate ; on 

the branches none ; at each font 3 fimbriate 

* stipules. 6-10 i. 8, 

Si'OKB'SIA. 17-1. {Corymbiferm.) [After 
John Stokes, an eminent botanist.] 
eyafnea, (b. 2^.) stem leafy ; leaves lanoe- 

olale ; peduncles axillvy, 1-flowered. 8. 

STRBPTAN'THUS. 14—2. (Cmci/ww.) 
BogiUafhu, (r. Q.) leaves sagittate, acute, 

clasping, entire ; petal oblong-ovalnotmao- 

ulate. 
ovalifa'lmt, (Arkansas cabbage.) leaves 

oval. Grows in Arkansas. 

STREPTCPUS. 0—1. (Ltltscetf.) [From 

itreptoBf twisted, pout, foot.] 

rt/seus, (r. M. 2j.) smooth and fining; 
stem dichotomous, terete ; leaves clasping, 
serrulate, ciliate; anthers short, S-horned. 
1218 i. Mountains. 

fiiMtor^tu*, (g-y. M. U) pedicels distort- 
ed or twiMied. and geuiculatu in the mid- 



STROPHOS^TTLES. Ift— 10. iUgmmmmm,\ 
angu'loM^ (p. An. Q.) leaves temale; 

leafets angular, 8-3-lobed ; peduncles kn^- 

er than the leaves ; flowers capitale. 
kdw/la, flowers red, proetrate, sometimes 

twining; leaves temate, deltoid-oblong ; 

flowers capitale; banner slioct; wii^ 

large, expanded. 

STDARTIA. 1ft— It. {Mmhme^m.) 

pentof^na, (wy. Jn) sepak lanoeolatet 
styles distinct; oapsoles 5-an^led s leaves 
oval or ovate, acuminate, entire or Bincr»> 
nately serrulate, somewhat pabescent be- 
neath. N. C. to Qeor. 

virgin" ica^ (w. M. b.) leaves ovate, ace- 
minate; flowers axulary; calyx ovals; 
petals entire. 6-19 f. 8. 

STYL'OPUS. II— 1«. (KMMMr.) [Fnss 
MiiJo*, column, flrom this rscepude bsiag 
columnar.] 

vet" no, (y. J. 11) sparingly^ pabeaoent; 
radical leaves interruptedly pinnate ; csa- 
lioe ones pinnate and pinnatlfid; lealiM 
gath-toothed ; stem procumbent at the base 
branching above ; atipules large, roondidh. 
gafihtootbed ; petals longer than the calyx 
awns naked ; flowers smalL 



SITLOSAN'THES. 16-10. (Lngyminwrn) 

[From Mtmlos, a column, woA mmikoa^ llowsr.) 
da'tioTt (pencil-flower. ▼. Ao. 2h(.) slea 

pubescent on one side; leaves gtabioas. 

lanceolate; bracts ciliale; heads 8-3-flow- 

ered. 915 L 

.) CN 



STY'RAX. 15-11. ( 

fn>m the Greek.] 

gT>iHdif</Uum, (w. Ap. 1^.) leaves obo- 
vate, acuminate, tomentose oeneatfa; ra- 
cemes simple, axillary, leafy near the base. 
418 f. 8. 

ben'^xoin^ a tree producing a balaam, As 
preparations of which are much osed tan 
medicinal purposes. 

Ue'vct (w. A p. b.) branches virgat^ 
slightly geniculate ; leaves lanceolate, aca- 
minate at each end, serrate, gtabroos; ra- 
cemes lateral, leafy; flowers azillaiy and 
terminal ; corolla touMntose. 4-6 t 8. 

pnlvenden'^lum, (w. Ap. 1^ .) leaves oval, 
acute, tomentose beneath ; racemes lateral, 
leafy, few-flowered ; corolla very ftagraoL 
18 i. S. 

gWbrumt (w. Ap. ^ .) branches diffuse, 
spreading : leavea oval-Ianoeolate, acute at 
each end, nnely serrulate, membranaceous 
glabrous, thin ; racemes lateral, leafy ; co- 
rolla large. 6-8 f. <S. 

SUBULA'RIA. 14— I. {Ontetftm,) [Frasi 

MuMoy an awl.] 

aqu€Uf*ica^ (w. Ju. ^.\ scape 1-9 inchss 
high ; radical leaves entire, sabnlate. Wa- 
ter. 

alpi'na, (11,) stem branchfaig; leavesob- 
ovate. 8. 

SWERTIA. 4—1. {Gmtiamm.} [Naassd 
from Emanu<«l Swert.] 
deJUx"a, (g. y. Ao f «lem 4-sided 
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17^; 



ooioIUMMmiii^ witKbomfl. 18 i. 

jp^l^o, (IUm ywiiwi. b. J. A.) corabi 
ute twiM m mog m, theei^; item 
I -flow e red; ieat— . dhteng. 14 
Hiffb iBOonUiiM. 

Mwfo'to, (Juk 2/.) 0|eni bnaebiQf : co- 
la MR wbeel-fbrm; flowers f— tlgi>te, 
pedioeb is pain; leaves ivete- 
late oboTate, nerved. S, 

SYBTfA. S-C (iViiretei.) fhilmM»ror Sfta, 

• MfriniMMl ert of tbe taidea el Lejrdan.! 

JbtmaftitU, (J. 2X.) leaves crowd^, «ibii> 

laie ; flowen aziUaiy. aoUtanr. ioog'pediiii- 

dad ; peduncle vscenred after flowering. 



.) CFrom 
it wassontosed 



SYBtTmrUM. fr-l. ( 

MMMpMi^ IV oniCa, 

|o kaal woands-l 

afiant/k^ (ooe if wj, jr-w. J..2i.) leaves 
orate-sublaneeolate, deconeiit, 
Natnralixed. %At 



SWIBTTNIA. 10—1. (Jr«iui.) rso 
fM9m V»a Swlet«a, to whom a statee was 
•reeled by tbs Emps r ss s Maria TliMesa.1 
wMkagm/'n, leaves lanoecriate<»vate» aoo- 

Btinate ; raoemee asilafy, pub esc eat, Ma- 

bogany-troe. 8. 

arMPUaRlA. •— I. (Cyrytfce.) tWnm 

the Greek, tignifytof a cluster.] 

glomieni'tat {r- J, Aa. ^.) raoeansaadUa- 
ry. ca^tate, gloiaerate; leaves opposite, 
oviate, on Aort petioles; flowers snul, n«- 
meroos; berries paiple. 3-4 1 fiaadjrflelds. 
Pean. to Car. 

luetmt/tOf (r. Jo. b.) racemes tennlnal; 
ooroUa bearded witoin ; leaves elliptical, 
ovate, opposite: ooroUa pale red; berries 
wbite. S-3 1 Soowbeny. 

oeeiden'*UfU», leavea very large ; raeemas 
drooping. 

STNAN^DEA. It— I. (Ishtfe) ttroa 
MM, tofetker, and mm. sramsns ; so called 
because the anthers cohere.] 
grandt^ra, (y-w. J. 2/.) leaves cordate, 
I, opper ones sessile, clasp- 
sessile, sabi>eCk)led; flow- 
It 8, 



Ing; lower 



•TRIN'^A. •— 1. (/uariMe.) fPrMn a 
Tnvfcish word, aignifVinf pipe, beeanse pipes 
were nMds frooi Its braaohes.] 
wwlf^ru, (Iflae, b-p. w. M. b .) leaves cor- 
tale; flowers in a tayno. Bz. 

per^giea, (Persian filac^ b. M. ^.) leaves 
aaoeelalB, entire, and pinnatifid. Bx. 

^sis, (Oyneae Hlao, b. M. 1>.) 
ri|^ Mettled; leavee lanceolate. 



TAOrTBS. 17-t. ( Ow| wi y w»-) 

sree^fa. (Afrksaa aiarTgoid, y. Ja. 0.) 
leavea pjanalw t le a fet s naoeoUto, eiliate, 
aerrate; pedonelea 1-flowered, IwTiaMfe, 
sab-inflated; calyx angled. Bx. 

ptdfuta^ (Fraaoh aiaiygold, y. Ja. A.) 
eleia apreadfaig; leavee pinnate i leafeta 
lenoeolata, einate-eerrata « pedaaolea 1- 

aaltyz 



sabalale, flesfay; cyan lenaliial, dIdMtu 

mons, coiymboee; flowers pedoncnlate 

polyandrooa. 4-10 L B4>cka. PeniL to Va 

parv\fU/ntmt small ; leaves slender; sta 

5-10. Afk. 



TAMARIN*l>im. 15-t. iUgtmmMm.) CFron. 
the Arabic teMorMndi, or Indian date.] 
ta^'ilftca, (taiaariad j leaves abmpthr pin 

nate; leafets 16-18 pairfl^ downy, obtose. 

entire ; flowera lateral, yelbw ; poda brown 

TANACBTUM. 17-t. (CoryM^fwa.) [A cor- 
-raptioa of nrtantfa, an ancient name foi 

taaaey.] 

W9ituiv% (taasev, y. Ja. 2^.) l e a ves doe 
b)y-piaiiBle, gaJi senate. Nataraliaed. 
Var. eru 'jpwa,(doable taasey,) leaves criqi 
ed and dease* 

Aaivaea^'stf, (y. 2^.) flowers large, cor 
Tiabed; rav-floreta inegnlar, 4'^^ft: 
leacves p aeano b i-pii 
t oBseatosd beneatti 
TAX'^S. ta-l». (Com/«ra.) 

flaaadrw^^sts,- ^aw, An. ^.7 leavea ttaear, 
dislieliaa revolate oa ttie margin; reoep- 
taele ofttMStamiaala flowera gioboae. 44 1 

haocefta, (the common English yev^,) 
leavea flat, dark gi eea, ■sooth and shining 
above ; flowers imbricated ; beniea scarlet 

TEPHROSIA. 16— 10. (Lf^wrfwoie.) CFrom 
•ChAtm, asheaioredv ■Uadmf to the follafe.] 
ewgiato'aa, (goaf a-rne, r. Ja. 2/.) erect, 
vflloae; leafats aaiaen>n% oblong-lanceo- 
late, acnminate ; raceme terminal, sab-ses' 
} legames fclcate, viUoae. 1 t Dry 



.; pedicela dilckeaed. 



TALrrilm. It— L (PWfwIsflfse ) , 
ttntkf^hmmi^ (p. Ja. 21.) leavea tarale^ 
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kigpidftUa, (r. K. 2/.) atom slender, voy 
maeh divided, pabesoeat; leavea pinnate ; 
leafeta (11-15) elliptic, aob-retoae, mncro- 
aate, hairy beaeath ; raoemee aa long ae 
the leavea, few- fl ow er e d ; pods mocroaaie, 
slightly Uspid. t£ A 

pameififha, (r. J. 2/.) stem geoeraUy da- 
combent very viQoaei leavea s oa tlie r e d , 
oinnate ; leafets oval, oaaeate at baae, vil* 
lose benieath ; pedandes maeh longer thaa 
the leavee ; few-floweied. 8 

€krf$opkyna, (Jo.) prostrate, pabeeoent; 
leavea pmnato fay flvea, aob-eemue ; leafets 
caaaate, obovate, obtuse, coriaceoos, gla* 
biooa above, aUky beneath ; pedaaelea oa- 
posite die leaves, long, aboat t-flowerea ; 
pods nearly straight 8. 

d/gaui^ (r-p. 2|.) deoambeat. saa ri n gb f 
pabesoeat; leavea sab sessile ; leafecs (15* 
17) obk>ngK>val; pedondee fllifocBi» few- 
flowered; eogiaijnts of die oalyz aeaada- 
ate. Ala. 

TBirCRIUIl It— I. (LsMsla.) irromTsa- 
c«r» who Is saM to have beea Its discoverer.] 
eanadenf*$e, (wood-sage, germander, i; 
Jo. 24,.) pabeeeent; leavea laaee-OTale, ser> 
rate, pelloled ; stem erect ; spikes wboried, 
crowded; bracts longer man the ealvx. 
Var. etrsM^aeaMtBpper leavea aob sess n e ; 
braets aaoot the Wngth of the ealyx. 1-3 t 



pfawately 6-parted; apper oaea 3-parted. 
e^^ments Uoear ; fl o w ers axillary, solitary, 
aedioelled ; pedioela moch shorter than the 
leaveai 



f 



^^6 



THALIA— TIGRIDJL 



raAcal kavvi 



THIPJA. ]»-]». 
) •dor, so caU«d firoii hs frafimat HDaOj 
i tfWMfenfa'lw, (American arbor 



M tf a*^iew» baa looaa apOwa of fragrant cent; v^per leaTaa aearile 
eriaMOoflowerk Ax. long pcnoiai ; root ^"^ 

THA'UA. 1—1. iOnkidtm.) ito htmor of olv. 

John ThaUoo.) iiffia^flniai, (A.) 

iiraA»a'to,(p. A«.2/.)a|»al' ^ " - - 
leaves ovate, rerolate at the 
ele wbke-palTerolenL 8. 
THALICTTBUM. I*-!*. C 

CFroa f *o * t. to fonriok.) ^ ^ , , - • ©ecMfewte'li*, (American arbor-vilB, H 

Ao^yam, (meajkm rae, wh;. M. U] icw- 1^ .) brancbea andpetal ; leavea JMbricttic^ 

era dkackma; fiamenia fiUfam; leavw fa 4 rows, ovate-xbombeidal ; atrobika ob- 

aboot 34ernate ; l aa feti roandkh, eordatm oiaio. Mo 

obtooely bbedf^abfooa; pe^anolea aidllfr- ^^(y teagb 

17, sborter tban the leavea. 1-S t valea. 

fmhm f*9tm,^ ( w. A^ 2 i| toairta woo^> I ^i^mi^Ua, feaToa inbrieate 

l^ed, margia ramlaia, aaolj paboaeaat obiadib^ tloaaly l amatiem , 

■^•■••■^ . , . ,^^. ,' atrobflea loose ; acalaaob<»val,«» feet 

»riM.'to.(g.y.Jn.2f.)leaToad«J0iBp0i»d; and Itfeet ia^iainefer. 
feafeuoTaia. oMaaelj 3-kbed, glaneoaabe- 





seriate. t^C Wet 



.) (Ftmn 



neatb, witb the 
Oowera asosiljr 
claTate; froit 
groaDda. 

cleearfiMi,(K.)lev 
stipes; flowers 
Tate; perioan 
abort style. », 

MpifwMii^ a dwatf 

THA9*PfVM. 6— t. (I^i|gBy< 

the kslo of Thisps J 

admff^Uwm, (Jo. 2^.) leaves gasb-biter- 
oale i segments oral, eqaaVy dentate; nan- 
belssob^vertieiUaia} kiemloMaaterile. 3 
f. Canada* 

atropmrpmfrm/m, iip. J. 2/.> raiiral leavea 
petioled, cordate, undirided; eaolioe onea 
ga^-pinaate ; s egme nts 3 to 7, short petie- 
led, ovate, oblong, all eartilaginoes dentate. 
S-3 t 

THE'A. It->l. (JfUte.; fA CMnoso nana.) 
bck^m, (bohea tea, M. b.) flotreni 6 peta l- 

led ; leaves oblong-evat rugose* From 

Cbtnaand Japan. 
•w^'Mtn, (gieen tea, 1>^ flowers 9-petal- 
A% leaves very long-cnraL £aL. 

TMSR^IA. 10— I. { U^ mw d m f m.) [7h>m 
t*crai0«, temporatara ; a plant of warm ell> 
matoftj 

rkombifi/Ha. {y. 21.) leaves ovate-rbem- 
boid, siUiy-pabescent beneath; stipolea 
leaf-like, rcHmd, ovale, obliqoe, shorter dian 
the petiole ; flowers raoeaied. S. 

THB'SIUM. ft— 1. (MUtitm,} (P^onaOresk 

word slgnifyinff nrland.] 

mmbtlk^hm, (fiuse toad-flax, w. g. J. 2/.) 
ereot; leaveaeblong; ombela axillary, 3-5- 
flowered; pednndee longer than the lenven 
9-15 I 

THLAS^PI. 14—1. (Ctmetftm.> [FromfUo^ 

to krsak, so oallod bocaaso it a p psa r i kro- 

ken.) 

hutna-fiuU/rUt (sbenberd'a-pnrae, w. M. 
9.1 birsote ; silieles dehoid, obomdate; rad> 
ieal leaves pinnalifid. 

mtmut'—, (penny u ea% w. J. A.) leavea 
obloiig; sagiiute, ooersely tooUied, smooth; 
poaoh sob-orbicolar, shorter tban the pedi- 
-^el ; ita wings dilated loogitodiaally ; flow 
'ws in a raceme. 1 1 

^^ber&mm, (Ap. A ) flowers large, rosa- 
- i ilom 4-5 incbes high, simple, pobeo- 



tt»e wood ksaidtoieaistSerand k alss 
snppoaed to be tbe aandal-wood of the 



It-I. ( 



) [PTem 



THTncua. 

odor.] 

mrfgia^rit, (thyme» b-p^ J. If.) ( 
ovate and fanear, reroiate; flerwera in a 
wboiled ^rike. Ex. 

mrpfTimm, (wild thyme, b-p. J. If.) otemi 
branched, creeping ; leavea en^tie-orale, 
efatase. flat, petwied. riliaiB at btte ; fiow*> 
ers capitate. 4-8 i Nataralised. 

iawmgin^9u$, (lemoo thyme, 2f . ^.Jfstem 
cpeepmg, biiaate; leaves <»btaae, vffiooe; 
flowers capitate. Ex. 

^naut^mTit, tery ornamentaL Kx. 

THY'SANOCAR'TUS. 14-1. CO«ct/«r^ 

[rrom tWMiwf, Mngo, and Aarpo*. fratt, tko 

pods kavtnr frtngo on the sdgeO 

mtrfpef, flowers racemed. arnnD ; leave* 
mostly radical, pinaatifid ; mlide pendnlooa 
stem sotftary, ereot Westof Bocfcylfoan 
taina. 

aMrngt/Zlrat, siliGles nearly orbicnlar 
vringlesB. blppld, with nocbiate bnira ; pe 
tals about half as long as the calyx ; Imtm 
oblong, toothed, densely and atellalel| 
hirsute. Oregon. 



TlAREin^A. Ift-t. <; 

tmn. aa omamoot for the hoadl 

coraifo'Uar (mitrewort, w. M. 2^.) len^ 
cordate, acutely lobed, dentate; teeth 
erooate ; seape meeraed ; petdb witb long 
daws ; flowers ia s simple leraainni noease 
Shady woods. 8-10 L 

matstc'rn, (24-) leavea ovate, beaxMfaap 
ed, acaie, lobes sbost, dentate; caalins 
ones alternate^ distant; Taceme 
somevirhat q»iked ; calyx tobala^ . 1 £ 

tri/oHa^ta, (U) leaves ler 
snb-rbomboid, aanate, piloae; 
minal ; small oo>3rmbaeif flowon 
cafyx campanalata. 

TIOA'REA II— 1. (lloMCM-^ 

tridenta^t^ (y. Ja. ^.\ lenwa cnywded 
towards tbe ends of the branches S-tDo^k* 
ed, viHoae above, hoary tomentooe be ueadi ; 
flowers terminal, soKtaiy. S, 

TVURWIA. I5->S. iJridem) TSe called fmtn 
lis Hpotted appearance, resemltlin^ *l^r.) 
ciwffor'<«M«, (tiger flower^ spatba ^ btnir 
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•d : two ovt8f 



TIL'OA. I»-I. iTOtmcm.) i¥nmpidtthfb» 

Or«ek Mun«.] 

gU^hra, (bttW'Wood, lime-tree, yw. Jo. 
^ .) leavet roood^ordate, abniptly aoamin- 
wie^ •harphf nrrale, •ob-eortaceoQB, glab- 
roQ* : petaM tniocate at the apex, crenate ; 
■Qie aboat eona JHay the petala ; not oTate. 
L«rge tree. Wood aoft and while. Leave* 
often tmncate at the base. 

pmbet^ettu, {j-w. Ja. T^.) leaVea traoeate 
at die b a ae , aob-cordate, obliqae. dentlcii- 
late-aerrate, pobeaoent beneath; petals 
emarginate ; not globoae, onooch. Var. 
feptopkjrTta, leave* lax, aerTate, rety thin. 

UuoQu/ta^ (M. 11') !••▼«■ condate, grada- 
aOj aenmlnate, aerrate, membraDaceooa, 
nooCh ; panidealeoae ; petals eroargioate ; 
■tries lonJser thah the petals ; fruit globose. 
Near the seaooast 

katropkyflot (J 1^ .) leaves ovate, at base 
obKqiie or eqnally truncate and eordate, 
eerrate, wUie-lomentose beneath ; fruit glo* 
8, 



petals longer than the olfaer dhig : Inner segments roeeKXiIored, longer 
■ ^' ' Mezioa than the oater. 

TRA'GIA. 19— a. {EmpkorUm.) CNamsd aftat 
a f&muos German herbalist.] 
ramo'M^ stem herbaceous, pilose, very 
branching; leaves petioled, lanoe-ovate 
sharply serrate, birsate beneath, sab cor- 
date at the base ; racemes axillary, fililbrRi, 
few-flowered. 8 i. 

f^rena, (Jn. 2^.) erect; leaves lanceolate* 
sessile, obtnse, sab-dentate at the apex t 
stem and branches pobescent Var. tnhova^ 
Ut, leaves oblongaral, sometimes wedge- 
fonn. Var. lanceotaftOt leaves lanceolate^ 
sab-dentate, and entire. 8, 

wrtieifi/Ka, (Jo. O.) stem erect hirsnte i 
leaves cordate, ovate, serrate, alternate, 
short-petioled. 13-18 i. 8. Dry soils. 

macroear^pa, (Jo. O-) climbing, hispid; 
leaves deeply cordate, ovate, dentate. 8. 

TRAGOPCKGON. 17—1. (CUkoraeem.) CFrom 
rr^M, a ffoat, and pa^os, beard, so called 
from its downy seed.) 

ptnrifi/Uum, (vei;etable-oyBler. goat beard, 
Mlsily, p. Jn. ^ .) calyx longer than the raya 
'of the corolla; the florets very narrow, 
tmncate ; pedonclea incrassate. Ex. 
! praftenf'iis, (go to bed-al-noon, y. f .) has 
I large flowers, which close in the nuddle of 
the day. and a cnrioas, feathery head of 
seeds. Ex. 
TRETOCAR''PTrS. 5—1. (UmUUiferm,) 

aikH'$€t, (w.) nmbels Srayed ; fruits four 
times as long as broad ; leavea many-deft, 
with linear lobes. Arkansas. 

TRIB'OTLUS. 10— I. {Bufctm.) 

maa^'imut, (y. Jo.) leaves pinnate ; leafets 
abont 4-pairB, outer ones largest ; pericarps 
10-seeded, not spiny. 1-S f. 

triiugaftu$t (y. ^.) leafets in 3 paira, ter* 
minal ones lu*gest, pubescent benMth ; cap- 
sules 5, 1 -seeded, muricate, spineleas. 

TRFGH(yPHTL''LOM. l7-«. ( C sryO t/ sf.) 
[From tkrist hair, and db wW oii, a leaf.] 
lani^tum, (y. Ju. If J woolly in all parts; 
leaves linear, pinnatind above; peduncles 
elongated, 1-flowered; raya 2-toothed; 
akenes ^labrons, 5-angled. 

opponttfi/Humt (Ju. 21.) decumbent, 
branching, ihort, boanrpubesoent ; leaves 
opposite, palmate, 3-cieft; segments Kgu* 
hue, ample, or divided ; peduncle filiform, 
mostly oidiotDmous, scarody longer dum 
the leavea. S-ISL 8, 

TRPCnOSTPMA. IS-I. (UHmtm.) (From 
lridU«, hah, and «f«ais, stamens.] 
diekotf'owuM, (blue curls, b. An. 0.) leavea 

laaee-ovate ; branches flower-bearing, S- 

fiwhed; stamens very long, blue, curved. 

Var. Knea'ru, somew ha t pubescent; leaves 

Unear. 6-lSL 

TRIBNTAXIS. 7-1. (LywiacMtf.) 
americcina, (chick wintergreen, w. Jo 

If-) leaves lanceolate, serrulate, acuminate; 

pelws acuminate. 3 6 L 

TRIFCKLIUM. 16— 10. (L^— ieiiis ) CFrom 
frM, three, /sJimr, leaf.] 
rffpetUt (white-dover, w. M. 2^.) oree|»- 
Inff ; leate ovale-oblong, emarginate, se» 
nuate; flowers in umbeUed heads: te^' 
(the calyx 



TlLLANirSU. e-1. (Nmdmi) (Namsd 

from TlUandsius, profsssor of Medicine at 

Albo.] 

sifrieMi^fa, (wfld pfase, bladder tillandsia, 
ST.) l e aves concave, broad, their base en- 
Urgen ; panAde branching ; flowers sessile ; 
■taniens tonyr than the cordla. 3 £ The 
loaves are often found containing nearly a 
pint of nvater. 8, 

«siM»fdet, stem gray, diffhse, fliiform, 
pendulous, branching. Farasitic. From 
Its peculiar appearance, suspended from 
fireoa to which it has fastened itself it b 
ooBed dd sum's 6sani 

ratKTMi'la, (p.) leaves subulate, recurved ; 
■oape setaceous, longer than the leaves, 
gODoraly 8-flowered at the summit 8, 

TIPULAnilA. 18-1. (Orrtidio.) 

; jw. An.) leaf scJitaiy, plaitod,' 



mxA longitudiaally-nenred} flower 
dlDgrMmnes 

TOFIBL'DIA. 

pmbei^eem$, (p-w. Ju. 2X.) leavea sob-rad- 
lou, enajimin, narrow, smooth ; rachis and 
pedicels scabrous; ijpike oUong, inter- 
rapted ; scape 18 L Swamps. 

ghiHmt/m^ (21.) scape and pedicels glu- 
tiooos^ scabrous ; spike with a few ahemate 
fascicles; capsule ovate, twioe die length 
of the calyx. 

giaber^riwut, (w. Oo. 2i.) very glabrous; 
leaves linear, gladiate; flowers racemed-; 
bods apvroxiniate, nearly wlx>ried ; l-flow- 
oroo. 0. 

gUtbrUt (g-w.) scape terete ; leaves linear, 
e c S if or m ; qnke oUoog, short, dense ; ped- 
ooded, soluaiy, angular; capsules mem- 
braaaceoos. 8-10 L & 



TAADE8CANTIA. 6—1. (Jusei.) [From 

John Tradescaai.] 

otr^pn'^fiea, (spider »w ort , b-p. M. If.) 
erect, Waiiiiliiug ; leaves laacodate, don- 
gsdtodu glabfloos; flowers sessjlo; nmbd 
ooaopost, nobesoent Cultivated. 1-S t 

fm^a, flowen smaller than fjim praoo- 



I 
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pratmif'te, (rad^slovar, r. M. If.) 
hg. emooth; leftfettovate, lab-enare; itip- 
t&n awoedi fpiket dcoMnnrmte; kvwer 
tooth of Uw caljnL ■bortor than die tabe of 
the coroUa, end konger then die other teeth. 
S-3C 

arvn^te, (rabbit foot, w. J. 9) heede 
▼ery hairy, oUoiiff-cjrlJDdrical ; taech of the 
calyx i«t«ceoa% longer than ttie ooroOa; 
kaieta ▼illose. narrow, oborale; 
dccidiuraa. 0-13 L 

r^U^um, (r. J. 2X.) pOoae ; item 
faig : leafeta c^ovate ; atipnlea ob)i<^ cor- 
date: heads floboae; flewera jpediedled { 
■t length redexed. 19— 18L Dry hilla. 

at^rmwi, (y. J. A.) atean aaoendinf. 
with ereot brattofaea ; Teafists lanceolateHsa- 
neate, obtme, int ermediate one aeawle; 
advnlea lanceolate, acnte; heada oral, im- 
bricate ; banner deflexed. periiatent ; teeth 
of the calyx aabnhOet ^abroaa» nneqnaL 
6S4 L Sandy aofla. 

campet^tre, (y. J. 9*) "^bb^ anb-^ffbae ; 
branchea decnmboit; apike orate, imbri- 
cfte; banner deflexed, pernatent; leaista 
hinceolate -ovate, intennedsate one p etio l ed. 

ttoU/ntf'erum, (running bnflUo-doTer, w. 
J. 2|.) atoloniie^oal^ glahroiia ; lower leavea 
kmg-pecioled ; leafeta oboTate or cnneate. 



TaiGLOOHm^TBIOSTBUlC. 



aHoSa 



aaarfolate, retoae or emarginate at die i^ex ; 
atipnlea membranaceooa, broad-lanoeoiate ; 
flowen in globoae heada, pedJcelled, erect, 
at length reflexed ; aegaents of the calyx 
nearly equal, narrow, amooth, longw than 
the tube. 4 8 I 

proewm"bemM^ (yellow dorer. y. J. fj^.) 
procumbent, pubeaoent ; leafeta oval : ped> 
unclea long, setaceous ; raoemea shcnt ; lo- 
oents anb-orbicnlar. S-3 f. 

caroUm"ia'nM'm, (p-w. Ap. 2X) mail, pro* 
cnmbent ; leaJbts oocordate (die upper one 
only emarcinatej, temate, hairy, dentate; 
atlpnlea Snueft ; neads capitate, peduncled, 
leoBzed, few-flowered ; coroHa acaits^y 
exaerted ; legumes 3-4 aeeded. 3-10 L 0. 



TRtGUyCHlN. 6—3. {Jmmei^ 

pahu^tre, (arrow-grua, g. Ju. 2^.) fruk 
3 united capaulea, nMrly linear, attenuated 
at the baae; acape very slender, 1 foot 
long ; leavea fleahy, ueariy as long aa the 
acape : flowera, small, greeniak^ in a tenni- 
nal qpike. Marahea. 

mtfrolt'auMii, fruit of 6 
ovate-oblong. Salt 

tritmd^'ntm, (Jn.1 triandrovat floweca 
3-cleft. shoit-pediceued ; leavea terete, Ua* 
ear. 6-9 I 

TRI'GONBI/Uk. M^M. iUgmmmm.} CAl- 
ludiDf to Us Uttle triaofulaz iowar.] 
fa^mmm-grt^emm, (fenu-gMel^ 0.) item 
erect ; leavea wedgeoblong ; l^uoMs aea- 
aile, aolitary, atrmignt, encash, aub>lakats^ 
acuminate. 

aeri'cea, (y. Ju. 0.) leavea temate, aeaaile, 
oblong, acute, ailky viUoae ; peduncles ax- 
illary, 1-flowered, longer than the letf; 
floWe i a i4»racted; divisi<nia of the etJyx. 
Hncar ,• legnm^ giabroua, very long. & 

TEIL^XJUM. 6-3. (AtfmngL) tFiom tHhm, 
tripla.] 

^dmhm, (iiMkUng walMobin, w. M. 




2^.) p e d—cl ea enett, wMi the fl 
nodma^; petala ovale, afaortl|r 
spreadmff, flat,langerdiantfaeoa]7Z; k«*«f 
rnomboid, acuminate, anwnile 

0ve^<«fm, (false wake^fobin. p. w-y. IC U4 
peduncles erect or e re c ti s h , with the ^ow- 
era a little nodding ^ pecaJb cyvaie. aeaai- 
nate. spreading, equaJbng the ealyx ; leavea 
rhomboid, acuminate. Var. at 
petals large, dark-purple. Vi 
tab smaller, white ; germ red. Var._ 
petala yeUow; both petala «nd oahrx lea' 
longer and nai iower. 18-18 iocfaea ~ 
leavea often 3-4 inches broad; 
about 3 ittfdiea kaw. 9-16 L 

ses^nfe, (p. Ap. ll-) leavea 
ovate, acute; flowers closely 
lanoe^ate-ovate. very acute, 
baae, erect, aa long as the reeorved calyx ^ 
stem smooth. 8-10 L Leavea dooded with 
daik-green. Shady wooda. 

vtrrdie, leavea solitary, with whitish spots 
on the upper snriaoe ; petala dark-green. 

piefhtm, pedunde somewhat erect ; teaves 
ovate, acuminate, rounded at the baee. th- 
ruptly contracted into a phort petiole ; flow 
en whiter with purple veins near the baae 

etf^mmm, (w. M. 2/.) peduncle recui^ 
Yed ; oetala lanceolate, acnaunale, flat, ra- 
curveo, as long as the c^hrx ; leavea riiom- 
boid, on short petioles ; flowers small, her* 
riea red. 19-18 L 

0rmmd(^rum, peduncle a little wicfined, 
nearty ereot; fliower solitary; petala spa- 
tulata, eonniveBt at the base, much lon^ 
than the ca^ ; leaves broadly itioarixnd, 
ovate, feeasfle. abruptly acuminate. BAcky 
banks of streama. Flower much larger 
than in any of die preceding apeciee^ vary* 
ing from white to roae-color; atem 8-12 L 

petiola'tum^ (p. J. 2^.) lenvea kmg-peli- 
oled, lanoeKival, acute; flowers wcMile, 
ereot; petala lance-linear, erect, a little 
longer tnan the ealyz. 

ptntTiam, (dwarf wake-rebiB, r. M. 2X4 
leftvea «^-Milong, obtuae, aeawe; pedun- 
cle erect; petala aearoely longer mm As 
calyx. 

•boM^imm, (r. w. IH leavea rhomdMnrateb 
•acuminate, cloae aeasiie ; nednaclea erect; 
petala obovate, obtnaish, flat, apreadlag. 

tiyU/tum, (w-r.) slender; leaves a 
petioled, lance-oval, acute at both en 
peduncle much shorter than di6 flower, re- 
curved; petala undulate, expanding, <A- 
loog-obtusB, larger than die calyx; germ 
styiifisreua; style 1. 8-10 L S, 

nervc^ium, [r-yr, M.) leaves lanceolate 
and ovate^ acute at each end, membrana- 
oeoos, nerved ; pedunde recurved ; petab 
lanoe-oblong, largerthan the calyx. 6-8i & 

ovaftum^ (n. An. 2X.) leavea-ovate, gradn* 
ally acute, clouefy aessile ; peduncle ereet; 
p^als obloog, acute, expending, a little 
kxiger than the linear aepala. ST 

TRIOS^EUM. 6-1. (CmfH/Mm.} 

petfolia^htm, ( fe v er*r e ut p. J. 21.) leavea 
oonnate, apatnlatr, lanceolate, aoanrinate 
pubeseent beneath, margin undnlata; flow- 
ers 1-3, In the axfls of the leaver aeeeOe ; 
pespla^ or yellow ; th» root ia 



T&IPHOaA— UUCIfll 



lo Car. 

amgmMfiimn, (j, Jo. 21.) ilem bairy ; 
lemTea 900 connate, lanceolate* aomntnate; 
pedanclea opposka. hStawends 2-3 C 8, 

TRIPHOHA. m-1. (OtckUkm.) tVrottthe 
Graelt, aifnifyiiif to btar three flowen.] 
pnfiMiu, (p. 8. 2^.> roottobenwa; item 

leafy, aboot 9-idwei^ at the aoinmit; 

leavee ovate, a]tenMi%; Boweie peduooQ- 

late ; iieBia often kn chuieca. 4-6 i Booli 



.) cFromfcr*, 



TRIP^ACUM. 19~J. (OrwMMe.) 
dmcty im ^ iet, (wMme grafi^ J. 2^.) 

iraiDeroaa (3-4), afgregate ; florets atami 

Bate near the fnmmtt, pfatiUate below; 

apike large. Yar. flaenotto'dbyM, apike 

aoUtary. 
cytui^diriemm^ spfln aelitary, oylindrlcal, 

aeparatSng Into ■bort joInU ; ftyireri. all 

perfect 

TRITHCUM. t-t. ( 

to thrMb.) 

kyber^-mmmt fwiater-wbeat, J.^.) calyx 
glome 4-flo w ered, tumid, even, imbirieate. 
nfanqyl, wMb a thort oompreMed point ; itip- 
ale jagged ; ooroUaa of the opper floreta 
aomewbat bearded. Tbere are aoTeral 
▼arietiea of tliia ipeoiea which were intro- 
dnced by eoltore. Bx. 

t ati' v u w i , (aiimnier wheat, J. A.) giomea 
4-flowered. tomid, naootfa, nabrioated* 
mwned. Coaaidered a ran^ of the Ay- 



eomptMT^mHi (Egyptian wheat,) «pike 
eomponnd; apikeleto crowded, awned. 
Few ■p ec toa m wheat, bat many rarietiea. 

tr^eoU/rum, item slender, weu ; flowers 
ted, blaek, and yellow. E^ 

Tt^ptms, epikeleC oblong, 5-flowered; 
g^oBMs anbttlale, mai^-ner^ed ; floreta aoa- 
minale; leares flat;. root creeping. Fields. 
Jk. trooblesone weed* 

pmuci/to^mm, spike erect, simple ; spike- 
leii aboat » flow er ed ; eahn terete, ample, 
leafy, sirtete, smooth; leares somewhat 
glaocoos, ribs and margin soabrona. 8 1 

TROL^LIUS. li— 11. OUmmMcrnktm.) [Prom 
the Osrman. slfnifyinf to roll ; so called 
from the ronndBets of tne flower. 1 
awterieafmut jgk>be-flower. y. M. If.,) 
leavea palmate; sepals 5*10, spreading; 
petab 5-10, shorter than the stamens ; flow- 
ers Isrge, tenninal ; resembles a ranonon- 
los. wet groonds. 

TROPjB(yLnM. 8-L (Otrmim.) [From 

Irofsios, a warlike trophr.) 

sM^iM, fnastortion, Inaian cress, y. and r. 
Jo. A. aJad 2X-) leaves pehate. snb-repaod ; 
petals obtuse, Mme of wem IHnged. Ex. 

pere g f ^ nu m , (canarr-bird flower,) flow- 

« numeroua, pale yellow. Ex. 



TROXIIffON. 17—1. (Cidkoneem.) [A Greek 

word, fignUVhif eatable.) 

gUtufeumy IT. Ju.^.) scape 1 -flowered; 
leaveo lance-nnewr, flat, entire, glaooous; 
divisions of the calyx imbricate, acute, pu- 
bescent 

TU'LIPa. e— 1. ilAKaetm.) CThs name it 
Mid to be of Persian orif In, and to tifnify a 
turban.] 

36* 
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r, (SiVMl toUlK If. 2f.) sman; 
stem 1-flowered, pubescent ; floweri ereeti 
petals obtuse, glabrous; leuTOs lance- 
orata Ex. 

gwturitifna, (oonmoB tulip. If. 2^.) slam 
1-Dowered, glabrous; flower yarions-col* 
ored, erect ; petals obtuse, glabrous; leaTes 
lance-orate. Ex. The Tarkws kinds of 
tulips which are cidtiTated, are only Tarie- 
tiea of die gttnaiafita, 

tyhe^'iru, (y. wild French tulip,) flow^ 
ers Tory firagrant 

fv^cox, (van Thol's tulip,) a dwarf n>e- 
cie% flowers generally in Mardi or AprU. 

TUL'XIA. 13-1. (LMmtm.) [In honor of 
Prof. Tnllr, of New Haren, Conn.3 
pyenati^^tkemoifdet, (false mountain mint, 
r-p. Au. 2X-) lesTes tapering to the base, 
remotely toothed, orate, aenminate, hoary 
abore and glaneons beneath ; bracto of the 
•triate calyx subulate. S-3fl Tennessee. 

TURRPTIS. 14— t. (Cmetferm.) [From tef- 

m, a tower.] 

ovafta^ (w. M.^.) leaves rough, radical 
oaea orale, toothed, cauline ones clasping. 

gUifbra, erect; radical leaTes praoled, 
dentate, upper ones broad-lanceolate, sagit- 
tate, glabrous, semi-amplexicaul, glaucous ; 
legume narrow-linear, stiffly erect ; petals 
scarpefy longer than thecal}^ Naturalised 
about New HaTcn. Hudson's Bay. 

TOSSILA'GO. 17—9. (CtrpmHferm.) [From 
twtit, a cough, and «ff«, to dnire away ; to 
called on account or ita medicinal propel^- 
ties.] 

foffa'rot (oelfs fbot, t. Ap. 2^.) seap^ 
single-floweied, ecafy; leaTes cordate, an- 
gular, toothed, downy beneath. The flower 
appears long beibee the leaTes. 4-4 l 

fiig^ida, (y. M. U) tfayrse fiutigiate. 
many-flowersd, hraoteate; leaTes rotmd- 
ish cordate, unequally toothed, tomentose 
beneadi. 5-10 i. Mountaina. 

BogiUafta, (2^.) thyrse oTste, fkstigiate ; 
leaTes radical, oMong, acute, sagittate, en* 
tire; lobes obtuse. 

TT'PHA. l»-3 (TVpJUi.) 

ltUif</Ua, (cat-tail, reed-mace, Jn. 21) 
leaves linear, flat, alightly coutox benera ; 
laminate and pistillate amenta ok)se toge- 
ther. Wet 4-6 L 



UD(yRA. SO-0. {Hyindtandu,) 

camadem''9i$, (w. Au. 2/.) leaTes whorle^t 
in threes and (mura, lanceo l a te , oblong or 
linear, serralate ; tube of the perianth fili- 
form ; stem submersed, dichotomoua. StiU 
DItchmosB. Can. to Vir. 



U'LBZ. 10—10. (LtfrnHMM.) 

snrMM^iM, (furae M. 1^.) leavee lance-lin- 
ear, viiloee ; bracts oTste ; branchlets titeeL 

tlH^ta, (Irish inrae, y.) without spines. 
8-10 £ Ex. 

tu^not (y.) seldom exceeds two feet in 
height GruTelly loils. Ex. 

UL'MDS. 5— S. {Amtmtmtm,) 

attteriet^na, (elm, white-^m, g-p. Ap. b.) 
branobes smooth; leaTes obtiqoe at toe 
base, hsTing acuminate serratures a little 
hookiag; flowers pedkelled; fruit fringed 
with denee down. Var.0ea^'du2a,has hang- 
ing branobes and snwothMh leaves. 40-70 



^ 



FLVA—UTULABIA. 
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fwTvn, (dipperjr-elm. IL Ap. 1^ .) bnnoli- 
ea acabroiuii whUe; leaves oraie-obloiif ; 
vefT aoonifaiate, pobesoeut on both tides ; 
buoi lomeutDse, with a thick tawnvwool ; 
flow e rs s e ssi l e, smaller then ^wmto-elm; 
leaves lamrt stamens oA»d 7. The ma- 
oilage of tne inner k>ark medidnal. 

nemoroTut (river<^m. Ap. ^ .) teaves ob- 
long, somewhat gUbroos, equally sefrate, 
nearly eanal at base ; flowers aessQe. 

fftKMMTMi, (1^.) flowers in racemes ; pedi- 
cels la distinct faseides onited at their ba- 
•ea ; leaves orate, acomin^e, aurioolate on 
ewe side, doably serrate, giabrons above, 
Boinotely pabescttit bene at h ; sTsmens 7- 10 ; 
atigmas S, recorved. 

aUta^ (wliahoo. Mar. 1^.) tiranehea on 
«ach aide winged with a cork-like bark , 
leaves nearly sessile, oblong-oral, aeate. 
doably aerrate, nearly eqoal at baae ; fruit 
paboMDent, ciliate. ^t 8. , 

VL^TA. fl-4. {Algm,) 

liV'stt, frond lanee-Knear; margin undo- 
late-crisped ; about an inch broad, tapering 
at the base, green. Gleaabora. 

URASPER'ntfUM. 5—9. {UmUO^erm.) [Prom 

•Mrs, a tail, and ftnm^ «teif.] 

dayUfm^ (sweet cicely, J. 1(4 l^^^es 
eomponnd. hairy ; leafets gadi-toodicd : um- 
bels axillary and terminal, about S-raved ; 
style as long as die vUlooe germ, fifiiorm, 
reflexed. S £ 

URVDO. Sl-4. {TmfL\ tFrem irs, to bam, 

on account of its bontt color.] 

Umtt^ru, (yellow grain-rust, J. Q.) Unear, 
▼ery long, stained veHow, at length but oh- 
■eorelr ootored. On the culms and leaves 
of baney, oats, rye, wheat, Ao. 

UR'H'ICA. 19-4. (CTftieM.) CFrom weiMli, 
baming ; on account of the sensation it 
causes.3 

4k/iea, (common . nettle, J. IX) leaves 
opposite, cordate, lance-ovate, coarsely ser- 
rate ; flowers dioBcioas ; npikes panided, 
gloDierate in paii% longer than tlie petioles. 

p^mUa^ (rich-weed. Jn. 9.) leavea op- 
posite, ovate, acuminate. 3-nerved. serrate ; 
lower petioles as lonir as the leaves ; flow- 
ers moncBcioui, triandrous. in clustered 
oorymbs, riwrter than tt»e pecSoleai stem 
succulent, almost transparent 6-19 L Wet 
grounds. 

tt'rvju, (stinging nettle, J. 0-) >I*b> ^^ 
pid ; leaves opponite, elliptic, about 5-nerv- 
ed. acutely aerrate; spikes gkuDerate^ in 
pa'nv. 13 14 L 

eam*detC*9U, (Canada nettle, Ju. 21) 
leaves cordate-orate, acuminate, hispid on 
both sides; panicles axillary, mostly in 
pairs^ divaricately branched; the lower 
staminate onea longer than the p e ti o les; 
upper pisrillste ones elougated; stem his- 
pid, stinging. 5-< t Var. dtvarica^ta. leaves 
smooth ; panicles soUtaiy, spreading. 4-€ C 

cAomotfrm'det. (Ifar. 0.) stem giabrons ; 
leaves opposite, sub-seasile, ovate, serrate. 

igooe beoeathi oloalerB of flowers axil- 1 



8. 



pale; 



lary, 

stanulant, white. 4-6 i 
TtHaMta^ (r-y.) lew 
native of Jaaiaioa. 

USnOEA. 91—6. (KKms.) 

frfiioa'te, frond p en d u kms^ 
branchealax, veiy branching; 
the CAtiiiiu ones oapHlniy; 
flat, broad, ciHafte; the hairs vesy 
and long. On ttrnnka and braacfaes of 
moat common -on dxr, dead limba of ever- 
greens, from which It often faanga in loog, 
green locks. 

imtKnn.A'RIA S-l. (gui^lslsuVs.) CFrsa 
r, a htUe bladdar.l 




onil^m, (hladderwoit. y. Ao. 1X\ float- 
ing ; stem submerged, dicholomoaa; Haves 
many-parted, iiMi]gins briatly; simpe 5-9- 
floweied ; ^xfV^ 1$ of the eoroOa ealBUb 
oroad. ovate ; spur conical, iBrarved ; flow* 
ers in racemes. Ponds. 

Btri^tm, floating; ocape S^flowvred, 
root fumiabed with air-Teaada ; corona large, 
yellow striate with red ; qrar mndi ahralw 
than the lower lip. 

murpm*rea, foma axiOaiy, general^ 2or 
3 uehea long ; nowers purple. Ponds on 
n¥winfaina, Masa to Plor. 

itfMta, (w, Att. y,.) radical leaves vc^ 
ticiliata, inflated, pinnatifid at their cx- 
tremiliea; lower l^ of the ooroQa 3-lobed; 
mHirdee|4y emaiguate. Ponda. 

ttru^ta. (y. J. 2X4 floating: acmpe %4- 
flowered ; upper tip of the corolla oval»> 
round. sub-emarKinate, nwrgin waTed, 
lower np 3-lobed, sides reflected ; spur 
straight, obtuse, shorter than the lower I9* 
SwampSk 

ril/'la, (y. Ju. 2X4 floating; aoape mos^ 
Mowered; ^ur raortCT man toe lower 
lip of the ooroUa, obtnae, gibbooa In the 
middle. 1-3 L Ponda. 

eorim'ta, (y. Au. 2(4 ocape RMiCiBg; erect 

:id; flowers 9-3, sub ses sil e; inferior lip 
„ the corolla veirwideS-lobed; ^pvveiy 
acute, lengthened out longer than the co- 
rolla. 10 19 1 Wet rocks. 

jtenmux'ta^ (y. ^4 tcape rooting, many- 
flowered ; upper bp of m corolla emargin* 
ate, reclined ; lower one amall, entire^ pal- 
ate large; spur linear«ibu]ate, acoM. 
Boga. 

MU^eea, (y. J. 2/4 >oape rootine. fiUfixa; 
upper lip of die oorolla ovate, lower one 
deeply 3-lobed ; qmr subulate, entire. 3-6 
i Swamps. 

inUfgra^ (y. H^.) floating; scape 1-9-flow- 
ered ; upper lip of the oorolla sub-3-k)bed ; 
lateral lobes sob-involute ; lower hp entire ; 
spur nearly equalling ttw lower Kp. 8. 

hifU/ra, (y. Jn.) spur subulate, obtuse, 
about as lon^ aa the lower lip; acape about 
3 flowered ; leaves setaceous. 8. 



rigidi 
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UVULA'RIA. fr— 1. {LOimetm.) [FroraawlL 
a mambraoe of the throat, the soreness ef 
which this in supposed to heal.] 
ptffoHa'ta, (bell wort y. M. 2(4 leaves 
perfoliate, oval-obtuse (lance-linear or oral- 
oblong in the young state); corolla befl* 
liliaceous, scabrous or graniuar within ; an 
ther oupidate. 8-19 L 



VAOCIiriUll— VALBBIANELLA. 
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icmlS^lM, (7. M. U) •<» moolh ; | 
leaves aramle, ovel-UooeoUle, glancoiM be- 
ne«ih; p«»ub iat, MDooUa wiUmi ; ompeolee 
■tiped. «-13L 

grand^ra, leeres perfofiate, oblong 
Aoate; peruuilb mbooUi wHbin; anthera 
ipridKMit awns; neetariea Dearlv nmnd; 
pkdl abocter Aan die tfMDeM; whole plant 
tergertban tbe pieceding apeeiea. 

miUr''ml^ leavea oowra alilw oo both 
Mdea. oral, nmnded at the baae, aomewbat , 
eaiplexkeal ; capiole aeai fl e , ovale. 8-19 

VACCIN'OUM. 10—1. (ArioM.) [Acorrap- 

tion of hm e i s im i mm, a bernr.J 

re$mi/9wm, (wborUebernr, a. p. M. ^.) 
leaves slender, petioled. oblong-dval, noat- 
l|y obtuse, eo^re, bedewed wkb resiooiis 
•pecks beneath ; raoenes lateral, 1-aided ; 
pedicels dbort, somewbet braded ; ooroUa 
<»vate-conic, 5-comered ; berries black. 
One variety has a yellowish gre^n, and 
another has a reddish yellow ooroUa. 1-4 f. 

eorymbt/tuMi, (high wfaortlebeny, w. M. 
1^.) flower-bearmg branehes almost leaf- 
leas; leavea oblong-oval, aeale at each end; 
the yooag lea vea pubescent; racemessbort, 
TMiln bracted; oocoUa ^yfindrical-ovate. 
6wamps and wet woods; 4 to 6 feet high. 
Berries laige, black, sab-acid. 
jfiromdt/ntmt, whortleberry ; leavea ovale- 
oDioiw, sprinkled widi resinoos dots, gian- 
coos beneath {.racemes lateral, loose, brac- 
ted ; pedicels long. fiUlotmi corolla ovale, 
campanolate : henries large, blolsh, sweet, 
ripening later than the other spectea 

penn^fhe^nica, low blae>berry ; branch- 
es green, an^gular; leaves sessile, shining; 
shrob 19-18 L hi^, moch branched ; Bow- 
ers pale red, 6 to 6 in a fascicle ; berries 
targe, blue, somewhat gUaooaa Dry hiUa 
N. Y. to Geo. 

itamiuf'tHWi^ (J. ^. squaw whortleberTir.) 
very brandung ; leaves glaocous beneath ; 
eoroUa campannlaie, .spreading; anthers 
aacserted. 2-3 f. Berries laryie, greenish 
wbite. Dry woods. Car. to Flor. 

vituf'idea, (bilberry, w-r. M. T^.) ever- 
green ; low. leaves punctate beneath, obo- 
vate, emarginate. re volute, sab*«erralate ; 
racemes terminal, nodding. 

dttwu/»Hm, (boflh whortleberry, w. M. ^.j 
braiidilets. leaves and racemes crinkled 
^»ritb resinoos dots; leaves obovate,coneate 
at base, mocrouate, entire ; racemes brac- 
ked ; pedicels short, axillaiy, sob solitary ; 
corolla campaoulate; segmeuts rounded; 
anthers included. Var. kniet^tum^ racemes 
and calyx pilose ; berries bispid. 13-16 t 
Fine woods. 

Hgustri'tmm^ (p. r. J- ^.) branches ango- 
lar; leaves sabsessile, erect, lanceolate. 



ry; berries obioBg, crowned with the style. 
1-2 f. High mountains. 

tenet'lnm, (dwarf whortfeberry, r-w. M. 
Y^.i racemes bracted. sessile ; corolla ovate 
cyhndrie; leaves oblong-eniptic, sab cu- 
neiform, senrulaie, aesrly smooth. White 
hilla 

oUmfnun, (^f.) evergreen, creeping) 
leaves elliptic roondobtose at each end, 
roooronate, entire, glabroos, ooriaoeoa% 
small ; peduncles axmary, soUtaiy, Inflow- 
ered. 

^oeA^/tna, (M. 1^.) evergreen; leavesovate. 
acute, revolute. serrate, smooth, ooriaoeoas, 
petioled; racemes axillary and terminal, 
bracked, short; ooroUa eyliadric; eatyx 
acute. 

a^lNhuN, (r. M. ^.) erecti brandies dis- 
tichoas; leaves nitid. oval-obovate, aoale 
at each end, glabioas, sena te; racemes 
terminal, corymoed, bracted. nodding; co- 
rolla cylindno ; leavea perenaiaL 8, 

myrttfoUttmr ( b .) creeping, very glab- 
rous ; leaves petioled. oval, lucid, revolate, 
denticulate; dusters axillary, nearly aes- 
sile; corolla campanulate with 5 ab<wt 
teeth ; antbera unawned at tbe back. Ber- 
ries small, pedicelled, black ; leaves peren- 
nial. 8. 

arbt/rmm, (teUebwry, w. M. 1^.) leavea 
broad-lanceolate, oval,* serrolate, mocro- 
naie, shining above; pahescent beneath; 
raceaaes le^; ooroUa campanulate ; an- 
thers awned. 

crmsifi/lnum, (r. J. ^.) diflhse; branches 
asoendiag ; leaves obloo^lanceolate, acute 
at each end. serrate, rigid, glabroua ; ra- 
cemes terminal, corjrmbed, bracted, few- 
6owered ; flowera nodding ; cahrx appross 
ed; corolla campanulate, deeply 5-pafted. 
Leavea evergreea. 

myrnnifti$t (p. m. T^ .) erect, branching ; 
leaves small, sessile, o^Ate, mocronate, ser- 
rulate, lucid above, glandular punctures 
beneath; racemes short, bracted, axillary, 
and terminal: corolla orceolate. Berries 
black ; leaves perennial Var. laneeoU/tum, 
leaves lanceolate, acute at each end. Var. 
oMii'MMa,leavesroondidi.obovate. 8* 

g4d^9anB, (r-w. M. b.) leaves sessile, ca- 
neate-lanoeOlate. aerrulate. pubescent ; fas- 
cicles sessile; corolla urceolate; stamens 
faicloded, awnlem ; style exserted. 8. 



( 



) (Prom VA- 



mocronate, serrulate ; fiuicicles gei 

ous. sei«fle ; flowers neaiiy sesmie; ooroUa 

orceolate. Dry wooda 

Mligifu/sum^ (b. r-w. Ap. 1^^ leaves obo- 
vate. obtuse, entire, smooth above, veined 
and glaocous beoeadi ; flowers sob-soUtarr, 
octandrous; corolla short ovate^ 4-cleft. 
Var. alp^mutm, (winter-green whortleberry,y 
leavee entire, obovate : flowers 



VALBRIA'NA. S— I 

riM, wbo first dsscrilMd it.] 

dn/iea, (r. J. 2^.) glabrouit radical leaves 
sub-spatulate, ovate, entire, rwrjf long, pet* 
ioled; caulineones few, pinnanfid; divis- 
ions lanceolate, endre. 

p4#, cauline leaves piaaate, radical ones 
aodivided ; stem smootn. The Valerian of 
medicine. Bx. 

VALBRIANEL'O.A. t— 1. (Ihpme^m.) {A di- 
ninudve of Valeriana; from which this ge- 
nus was ssparatsd.] 
, rktmMear^pa, (b-w. J. O.) stem dfcshoCo- 
mous above, dUate-angled; radical leavea 
obovate; cauline ones spatulate oblong, 
eiliale ; upper leavea toothed at tbe base ; 
I n voluucum oiliateb aoaiioas at dm apex 
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VALU8MERIA— VUUfOHIA. 
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XFroM 



M( 

VALLUNSatlA.t»-4. ( 

AirtlMm^ ValiimMH.] 

tpira^tUt (Upe-grMi» w. An. 2^.) lamvet 
flo«tfaig, Uocar, obtMe.Mrr«Ui« at ne Mm- 
mtt, uperm« «t the bMs, ndleal ; pe^m cto 
of the piatiiku flower kmgi ef emdaaia 
Ofow* ia ■tUl wj 



VM^'fdf; (Indiea poke, white heOebore, g. 
J. y. 21.) raceaes panicalate ; bracttof Oe 
obleof^letteeolmte, pertiel ones 



looser then the M^pobeeeeotpedoBeftee; ^^*P^.gL°y^ 



leaves broo4-oToie» pteiled. 3-9 f. Mead 
ow» and awanpa. Abundant in the TaUoTa 
of the Ofeen Moontaina. 

mmgtui^limw^ {m-y. J. U-) flowen dka- 
oWmm; panicle flimple; petals linear ; leavea 
keeled, lit 



very lobff, liaear- 

p0r9i/U/ruwt, (g. Jo.) leaves oral, 
lalB, flat, alabisai; ponide ilenderi 
Ing; petals acme at each end, sCaaalnifer* 
S, 




TEKBAr'CUM. 9—1. (SrfnM.) iTnm Iw^ 
AsMiia, on account of Its btina bMrded.] 
tkap^nu, (mullein, T. J. ^ .) leaves decor- 
ven^ downy both Moes; atom generally 
afanple, thoogh aoaseCiBBea branched above ; 
flowera in a eyliodrie apthe. 9-€ t 

UaUdria, (moth mnhein, rieek mullein, 
w-y. J. 2/.) leavea glabr amsy tooth aetrate ; 
lower onea obkwg-obovnte i uppsr onea 
keart-ovate, clasping: pedicels l-flowered, 
tn a leCTninal, panided raoeme. Var.nT^ 
leaves toothed ; flowers while. Yar Jb'Asa, 
leaves doubly aerram ; ifewMU yellow. 9-3 £ 
Ifckmftut (y. J. ^ .) stem angular; leavea 
obwag, cuneala, whiiB d ow n y benealk; 
apikealaz, laiaraland lerainaL 
(«.) a 



very faifsute ; apikfa straigM^ kMri 
hacicled. Yar. aioT'iM, (p.) stem «ts 
pie. teiele. villoae; leaves ovuie, acuth^ 
unequally gash-toothed; teeth neole, fair- 
sula above, aoft vmeae b e ueaP i ; 



thraea. Petkana a diaiineC apecieu 8. 

pmmiaddtm, (pu Jo. 2/.) aeabtous : leaves 
lanceolate, eoaraely 
spikes filiferm, tebne 

hiph^'mai^dm, (b. J. 2^.) 
S-deft, bifHsnatifid; 



S. 



corohn^fo^nc, (p. J. 2X-) as 
oblaD|H>bovate, o btu se, ou e qaaB y se; 
tapenn^ at bnae, anbasasfle; apikea 
long, ufafiRUj ; flowers distinct. 9 £ o. 



stem pfostrate. Introdueed 



soMn^tf, stem pnMlrste 
one variety haa vrfaite flowt 




low. 

TERBB8FKA. 17-L ( 
wiegetbtdi^ki, (y. An. If 
rea oppoaite, ovate4a 
ale at eacn end, acuariy 
I kachla te; brandies irregularty mnny^Bow- 
erad at the summit; looc creeping; sian 
erect, 4-< t, 4-vrtnged ; ray-florete 3-toodi> 
ad. Shady weeds. PennutoCar. Crown* 
beara. 

otr^^rvurtoa, (w. Ju. 2X.) 
winged ; leavea ahetnate, bvoad, 
late, su b se n a te ; corymb confound; b- 
votocrem obkmg^ pubeaeeat, knbricate; 
ray-florets 3 or 4; seeds fow^aingled. 3^C 
sinuo'ta, (w. Oc H') stem pubescent^ 
striate; leaves alternate, aeasile^ aiiiiiiiaL 
«»*m»M^ .• t #.-»^--^% « »_»-^ attenuate at base; flowers ootymbed; in- 

crad rites. The vsrvsiu In fonner timss 

was held sacrsd. and smployed In cslsten- ▼BRNO'NIA. IT-:-!. ( Cwy i y i»e.) 

tiaf sacnidal riiasj 

kakt^ta, (vervain, sfanpler*s joy, p-w. Ju. 
H.) erect, taD; leaves laneeolate, acumin- 
ate, aas b se riate ; lower ones sometimes 
erii-oastate; spikes linear, panided, suV> 
brkate. Yar. pinmaii^da^tM the leavea 
gasfaoiunatifid, ooandy toothed. Yar. o6- 
Amgifbiyo, leavea lanooobkmg, deeply aer- 
rale, aoute ; apikea filiform, panideo. 9-9 1 

mrticift/tia, (nettle-lMi vmrvain, w^ Ju. 
U.) eteot, auD-pubeaoent; leaves oval, 
aoute, aeiia te, petloled; spikes 'flBfivm, 
loose, axfllaiy, terminal; flowers tetrand- 
loua. 9-3 £ 

•p^riOf (b. An. O.) stem decumbent 
br a nched, dnvaricate ; leaves laciniate. much 
divided ; apikea filiform ; bracts exceeding 
the calyx. 1-9 £ Sandy fiddsi 

amguMiifd/lia, (b. J. u.) erect, mosdy 
dmple; leaves lance-linear, attenuate at the 

base, remotely toothed, with elevated veina; I brouB; involucrum smaB, hem 
spikes iliform, soUiaiy, axlfiaiy and term!- aeales ovate, acute. dHate, una 



no9ebdrae^ti$, (flattop, n. Au. 21.) 

acabfouSk 



Bomeious, hn ced ate, sc a oroust aerruiam; 
oonrmba fSutigiate ; aeales of the invoiucie 
filJ^Drm at the aummit ; flo wers in a large 
terminal corymb; stem 4^£ Branddog 
towarda the top. Wet gnmnda. Can. te 
Car. 

iamemkf9a, (p. Au. U) t^om lomentose 
above; leavea lonpr* narrow. lanceolate, 
acutely aerrate, aUghthr acubroua above, 
hoary tementoae beneatn ; corymb fastifv 
ate ; aeales of the involucrum filifarm at 
die apex. 3-9 £ 

tmgM$ii/i/lia, (p. Ju. 21-) stem simple^ 
so m ew ha t sc abr ous; leaves numerous, lone, 
linear, nearty entire; cory i iAsub umbellei 
soalea of the iovdoorum rigid, mucroaate. 
3£ a 

mUuf'nma, (p. Au. 2|.) stem glabroos; 
leaves lanceolate, aerrate, aooiewbat 



sllr»c"l«i^ (b.Ju.2/.) 



rtr»c"l«i^ (b. 
"^aaoiada. 



rffWy 




ly appressed. Yar. atorgtao'te, (p.) lea 
narrow-lancedate, glabrous very entire- 
ootymb fo stig i a te ; Involmvum ** « ■ ' S t|^Ttf i^ 
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tvbfattte icftleK •mdmoM-ciliiite. t ttnle 
mocrooate. Perb;Ap*> a distinct species. 8. 
»emberrifwuA, (p. Ju. U) •(«» nmpl« : 
letTet Uoce<l«De«r. denticuhrte, ■eabroaa, 
hairy ; corymb aQb-oiubeUed ; tcalefl of 
the mTolacniin lanceolate, macnmate. 9 f. 

•paringly serrate ; flowen corrniDad, ap- 
proxsmale; isTolaoram awM, fliootfa; 
oaarmed. & 



TERON''ICA. t— 1. (P««ciiIsrtfO 

ojfSeiw^tiM, (speedweil, b. M.l^.) fpftes 
lateral, pedmicled; lesrea oppoime, obo- 
vate. halnr ; alem procmiibeiit, foogb4iair^ 
ed. 9-lSl 

anagi»t*K»», (brook pim pe r nel, b. J. IC.) 
racemes opposite, kmg. loose ; leaToe lan- 
ceolate, serrate ; atom ereot 19-16 i 

beeetUmnf'ga, (brook>Hme, b. J. H) fr 
eemes oppMite; leaToa oral-obtuse, «ib- 
•errate. glabrous; stem procimibent, rool- 
foc at the base. Probab^ a rarielj of the 
lasL 9 18 L 

senyOifi/Na, (b. M. to Ao. 2^.) racemes 
•piked, many-flowered; leares orate, 
■Tightly erenate ; eapsnles broad-oboordaie ; 
■terns prooombent, 3-5 inebes tone, some- 
tSmes ereepinf ; flowers pale, in a long ter- 
minal snike, or raceme. Meadows. In- 

McmteOt^trnt raeemes azilhuy, alternate; 
pedkseto dirarfcsate; leaves Unear. dentate- 
■errate; stem erect, weak. 6-191 Fk>w- 
en fleab-ookired, racemed. Moist plaoea. 

tt^rvftu, flower pedonded ; learee on 
abort petkile% eoidaleKiTate, deeply serrate ; 
■egmenti of the ealyx orate-lanoeolate ; 
■temproownbent; flowers small, pale Uae, 
nxillaiy, aoUluy. Bandy fleUa. Gan. to 
Oar. 

aiffna, leavea opposite, lanee-obkmg, 
•ente, toodied; ooiymb Mnninal; ealyz 
hiipid. 

^iW'sw, (field Terontea, wb. M. ••) 
proouanent; flowera aoKtary ; lower 



VIXILLAHlfA. 16—16. (Lifwifaw.) (Prom 

vcMtton, a banner.] 

virgin^^i^na, (butterfly weed, p. Ja. H.) 
stem twining, and with the ovate leafets 
ciabrons or sQb-pnbesceDt ; pedande 1-4- 
floweved; oajyx 5-parted, about as loug 
m Ab lanoeoUte-braeto ; legome linear 
compressed ; flowen larger than those of 
any other Noith AaMfksan ptpUkmaceooa 
plant. He^ea. Penn. to Car. 

morU^na, stem climbing, glabroos ; leaves 
temate : leaihts lance-oval ; pedoncles soU- 
taiy, 1-3-floweied j ealyx tnbular-campaDn* 
late, glabrooa,madk kmger than die bractoi 
legame toraloae. Bankaofatreama. Flow- 
era large, pale bine. 

^fatm^^ana, climbing; leavea temate, ovate- 
obkmg^ acominate; calyx, camnanoiate, 
aborter than the ovate bracts; corolla large, 

■aky. 8, 

VIBUR"NUM. 6—1. (CamrifoKm,) 

oxyeo^'au, (high cranbory, r-w. J.?.) 
leavea 3-lobed, acote at the base, 3-nerved ; 
lobes divanoale, acominate. remotely and 
obtusely toothed; petioles glandalar; cymea 
radiate ; flowen of the ray large, abortive. 
Small shrub with spreading braoches; fruit 
large, red, add. 5-6 £ Mountain wooda. 

btnUutoida, (hobble-bush. w. M. V.) 
branchea flexnoae, often procumbeot; 
leavea orbksular-ovate, abruptly acumin- 
ate, unequally aerrato ; nerves and petioles 
pnlverulent-tomentose ; cymes dosely ses- 
sile ; fruit ovate. 4-8 t Fruit red, blnek 
when fulhr xipe. Mountaina. 

pyrifi/Suwi, (w. J. 1>.) mootti; leaves 
ovate-oblong, acute, orenate, serrate; pe- 
tiole naked ; cymea sob-pedunculate ; fruit 
obkmg-ovato. 5-10 1 

lenU/go, (sheep-berry, w. J. ^.) glab- 
roua; leaves broad-ovate, acuminate, hook- 
aerrate ; petwlea margined, undulate ; eymea 
sessile. The brancbiBa, when full grown, 
often form a fastigiate top. Berriea black, 
I oval and pleaaant tasted ; somewhat mu 



rate; floral leavea alternate, lanceolate, 
■Oe, longer tfian tbepedandes; sMmente 
of the ealyx unequaL Var. rMt/or^mtt, 
leavea remform, entire, aesrfle. 3-8 i. 

h»im^&tia, (hrv speedwell, w-b. M. O.) 
flowers sotttary ; leaves aa kmg as the petp 
lolei^ roand-eovdate, 5-k)bed ; npper onea 
»4obed; ae gin e nls of the calyx -ootdale, 
cilkte, neute ; atem prooombent 

ftregrima^ (Maiyland veroniea, w. Mar. 
A.) flowers aoiitanr, sessile ; leaves obkmg, 
•btnse. toothed and entire ; lower onea op- 
poaite, upper onea ahemate, Unear-lanee- 
alate. 4-8 L 

rtmifuv^'mUf (b. J. H.) stem oree^nff; 
spikes pedunded; pedon d es lateral ajol- 
lary, 1-oraoted: leavea opposite, kmg-pet- 
ioled, heari-rannbrm, gaab-crenate. a. 



TBSfCAniU. 14—1. tCrwiftrm.) 

Mdfw^oemr^pot white-downy, down stel- 
lated ; oalyx equal ; sUides mr^, inflated. 
In pairs; radieal leaves broadovate-apato 
late; thereatlanoedate soh-entiie. Booky 
Monntafaia. and Weat 



^^giiMMia. 8-151 

aeerif&Uw^ (maple gndder-roae, dock- 
mackie, w, J. 1>.) leavea heart-ovate, or 3- 
lobed, acuminate, sharp aerrate, pu b esce n t 
beneath ; cymea long pedunded ; Item very 
flexible ; leavea broad and Mb-membrana- 
ceoua. 4-5 1 Leavea applied to hiflamed 
tumoraby die Indiana. 

it/^dMM, w. M. b.) glabroaa; leavea oval 
sub-entire ; margina revolute ; petk4es na- 
ked ; cymea iwdunded ; flowers - small 
crowded. Betries blaok. 8-19 1 

^u^ef^eeni, (w. J.1>.)pnbeaoent; leavea 
shoit-petieled, ovate, acuminate, dentete- 
serrate, viUose beneath ; cymea oedunded ; 
firuit oblong. 6f. High grounds. 

ammoifdet, (J. ^ .) glabroos ; leaves laooe- 
olate, acute at each end, erenate ; margins 
slightly revohite ; petiolea keeled, without 
glanda. Swampa. ». c. , 

deMU^tmm, (arrow-wood, w. M. ^.) 
■moothish ; leaves kmg-petioled, orbicular- 
ovate, dentate-serrate, plicate, glabrous 
hoth aidos; cyme pedunded; fruit sob- 
jgldiose. Fruttblue. 6 il 
\ oboMfittm, {M.h,) glabroas; braoclioa 
Tirgate; Innvea obovaie. 



I 
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tonndiih. V«r. jmmkifoliwm^ leaTMobo- 
Tsta, eotirB or rabdy creMta st the apex, 
obdue. 44 C J9. 

(b.) veiT §)abfmu; feavet 

rat» or eadra, huH ; brsBehw <|Mdnaig«- 
tr. A 

mark, (J. K) laovM loaadUMOvAatep 
pHemte, tooihed. pvboooent booeadi; po- 
tiolMMb-fflmiMlakrtejaaowkfaniji^ B«r- 

Imwigt/tmut (w. J. 1^.) ttem wnA bmdi- 
od; leaTOO t a nr<iolotw, ■iwitli, i— M He ir 
oerrate^onCiroatboM; braaofaloli t^dcod. 



oifmhu, (neldor-roM, aaow-baiH w. J. 
b.)leaTea34obed,diarp-tooChed; petiolea 
f^aadolar, HaooCh; flowen in. oomptct 
eimea, aonoaiMled with radiating ftoreta. 
Var.n/wMN. baa the whole cyme made ap 
of radiating floreta. 

/t'niu. (laareatine, r-w. ^.] leavea orate, 
enthv, with tofta of hair in tne axila of the 
▼eintben^^; flowen in amooth cjrmea. 



8, 

VIN^CA. »-l. U^MfMcl f] 
to bind, an accoaat of ita nsofalaen ia 
BMlciac bands, or iu creepinc stooi) 
mi^mor, (poriwidUe, b. Aii. 1^.) rtes 

ptoonmbeitf : leavea lanoe-ova], anoooCb at 

meedna; flowen pedwicled; toedioftfae 

ealyz lanoaolale. 



TTOUL 5—1. (Oiiii, or, 
diriaiooa of Lindlor, FmA 
bocaoM Ant dotiwd tn Ionia.] 



ta tha 



A. S iemttit , or wHk m 

{Ltamu mart or Ibm reat^grwi. 




ef Ae eoraOm viokL] 
cii£iiai'l0,(bip.M.2X.)8labroM; Isavat 



TPCIA. 1»~10. lUgmmimm.) fFroai ow- 
c««, to Mnd tofothar, aa the tendrils of this 
plant twine aronnd other planu.] 
earoUmdfna, (M. U-) onoothiah ; leafeU 
6-10; atipale«IanoeH»ral, entire; pedondea 
maiqr-flowered ; flowen distant; teeth of 
f^ calyx short: style villoae at die top; 
legnme mooCh, obliquely veined; stem 
long and climbing; nowen small, white, 
the standard tipped with black. Moon- 
Peon, to Car. 



•offavv, (common vetch-tare, b. J. O.) 
leafeta ^O-IS ; atipolea with a dark spot be- 
neath ; style bearded at top ; flo^^en fmaU. 
1-8 £ 

eratfca^ (toAed retch, p. An. 2/.) liem 
anb-pabescent ; leavea pwnate; nowere 

Siall pale, nomeroqa, drooping, imbricated, 
eadowa. New S. 

oaiariea'iM, (p. J. 2X0 pednnclea many- 
flowered, riiorier than me leaves ; stipules 
aemi-aagittate, dentate; leafets noroeroas, 
ellipticallanceolata, smooth, obtaae, mocro- 
nate. Shady woodsi Niagara. Genesee 
Falla. 

aeuUfa^Uat (w. Ap.) pedondea fevir-flow- 
ered; atipolea lanceolate, entire; leafeta 
(6) linear, acate at each end ; alem giabrooa, 
aomewhat angled; legume glabrooa, many- 
aeeded. 83f. 8. 

fa^ba, (garden-bean, windaor-bean, w. 
and black, J. Q.) item many-flowered, 
erect, atrong, legomea aaoendm^ tomid, 
coriaoeoos; leafets oval acote, entire ; stip- 
mles sagittate, toothed at the baae. From 
Penia. 



VILLAR^IA. 5—1. COwrtsso.) 

loctMH/so, (w. An. 2X0 leavea ranilbrm, 
aob-peltaie, ngfatly orenate. lacnnoae be- 
neath; petioles long, bearing the flowen; 
ooroUn smooth; stem hmg. filUbrm, floating; 
flowera somewhat nmhelled Ponda and 
Lakea. 

-rdi^ta, (Jo. U') loaves cordate, varle- 
pottolea giabroos^ bearing the flow- 



tale ; antomnal onea largest, ver^ exaod^ 
reniftinn; pednnde aomew h at 4-sid«d. long- 
er dian the leavea; dtvisiona of tbe ctijx. 
aobnlate, aonminate, emarginate 
or very entire ; petals (aa in many 
can apedea) oUiqoe, veiny, very 
white at die baae. npper one genmUy n»> 
ked. glabroaa, latenl onea bearded, and 
with the apper one marked widi n few 
bine lines. Var. MM&toao'oea, petioleB and 

Edandea longer; leavea sob-lano»««aaa; 
arda of the latml petab often jaOow. 
Var. tetrof^nm, pednnde atrong; ezadiy 
4-sided; petab acore-eolor, veinlfias Var. 
ofiEb'sa, leaves, petals^ and pedondea vfl- 
kise. 4-8 i 

p^kmafU, (b-|K M. 2/.) moady vfikae; 
leavea heart-renilbrai. pauaale, 5-7-kibedt 
lobea often narrow, and gashed, middle one 
ahvava larger : aometimea vffloae both aide^ 
aoBseameaody beneath; often g fa bwwi a , afl 
of them very often porple beneath, tbeflnt 
I quriog onea are ovate, endre; petiolea anb- 
[emarginate; pednnde aonsewhat 4 aided, 
I longer than the leavea ; diviaiona of the ca- 
lyx lance-ovate, dliate, very entire behind ; 
netmla afl very entire, veiny, and white at 
die base; opper oneanairow, aanaUer, aoose- 
dmM vtUose at the baae, yet often naked, 
glabrona; lateral onea densely beard e d, 
and with the npper one anarked with a 
few bine linear One variety haa whita 
flowers. 3-6 L 

soro'rMii (b-p. M. 2X0 baveo c»r^lonIar or 
roondiab-cordate ; die aboa often ctoaed, 
oranate-aerrate, mostly piloae, tfaiokish, par- 
pie beneath* flat, appreased totbegromMl; 
petiolea short, aomewhat margins; stip- 
nlea small, laneeolate ; aegaoMnta of ^ ca- 
lyx abort, glabrooa, entire behind; p^ak 
obovale, eame ; lateral onesdenaeiy beard- 
ed; Higma depreasod, with a deflexed 
beak; capaole smooth. 

(Leoaef ohUmg or o^aU, never f&ufm m: 
foumger omet eueuliait.\ 
•ofmt/ta, ^. b-p. Ap. 2X0 glabrooa; 
leavea dUate, oblong. ngA acote, sagittaie- 
cordate, dentate, gashed at the baae (or 
famished with doB^psted divoricaie tee^); 
pedaode somewhat 4 sided, longer than 
the leaves ; divisions of the calyx lanceo- 
late, acuminate, emarginate behuid ; petala 
all very entire, veiny, white at the bean 



VIOLA. 
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«f»per one f^nendlv naVed, glalmras ; lat- 
eral ones deoaelj bearded, and with the 
vpper one marked whh a few bloe lines; 
tpar elongated behind. A Tariety haa the 
or leaa TtUoee. Diy. 



[Ltavei ovnte or lanetointe\ eoroUa white, 
with ike lateral petaU narrower.] 

ame^na^ (B. w. Ap. 2/.) glabroaa; lettree 
ivate, aab-acamiDate, creoate, aometimea 
•Qb-vflloae abore; petioles long, spotted 
fridi red ; pednncle aomewhat . 4 -sided, 
eqaalling or exceeding the lengU) of the 
•eayea, q»otted ; dirisions of the calyx lan- 
ceolate; petals all very entiret green at 
Che base ; lateral ones sometimes with the 
baje pnbesneut, and with the apper one 
v.ariied with a few bloe Hues. Moist 
woods. Flowers odonmsL 

p § imMNf t/h€h (primroae-IeaTed riolet w. 
J. 2X.) stolooiferoas ; leaves oblong, sab- 
eordate, abruptly decarrent into the petiole ; 
uei vea beneath and scape somewnat pa- 
b es c e nt; sepals lanceolate ; petals obtnae ; 
the two lateral ones a Uttle bearded and 
•Iriate; stigma capitate, rortrate. Var. 
vtU^so, leaves very green ; petioles dense- 
Igr Tilloee, becoming hoaiy. Flowers 



bkufim, (smooth violet, w. Ap. 2^.) glab- 
i; leaves round, aooaetimes sob ovate, 
ermate, aporessed to the ground, some- 
ttanea sprmUed with a few short hairs 
Move; peticries pnbescent; pedoncles 
•osaewbat 4-aided. longer Chan the leaves 
tg'iiKnts of the calyx lanceolate, obtnae 
p^als all very entire, green at the base 
laferal onea slightly bearded and striate 
the lower one dis&nctlv striate and some 
^vhat bearded ; stigma depressed, rostrate 
corolla amall, od<mraa. S~4 L Wet, low 



[SUmieUt noi Uhnfimg to tke preeedimg 
dioteione,] 

ndmnd^ema, (O. M. y. 2^.) elabrons; 
leaves thickiah, appreased to the earth, 
broad-ovate or offbicalar, cordate, crenate; 
nerves pobesoent beneath; sinas closed; 
pedonele somewhat 4-sided, aa long as the 
mvea ; divisiona of the oafyz oblong, ob- 
; petab aometiaaea emarglnate. npper 
sbmU; lateral onea aomewhat beard- 
ed, ftad with the npper one BBariced with a 
fcw yellowish browii Unea; apor very 
abort Woods. 1-3 i 

pedt^tm, (M. p^ U) gtabiooa; leavea 
aoaetfaaea eiliaie, varioulT divided, very 
open, pedatelv 9-parted; diviskms linear, 
and obtoaely lanoeolatfl^ generally 3-lobed 
at the apex, often simply lanceolate, with 
the apex S-7-k>bed i pedonele aomewhat 4- 
aided ; diviabna of the calyx lanceolate, 
acote, dfiate, emarglnate behind; peuls 
all white at the base, velnlesi^ very entire, 
venr glabrous naked ; upper one trancate. 
and ma^ed with a few very Uoe lines^ 
aomet i mea obaoleta. Var. vetmUfrnt, has the 
two kiwer petals of a very deep violet- 

Vv.artm, 



color, and appeara Uke n 
baa white flowera. Dry. 



velvet. 
3-4 1 



a. 



B. CamkteenL 

puhee^eem, (y. 2^.) villose-pabescetit; 
stem simple, erect, terete, leafless below ; 
leaves broad-ovate, cordate, dentate; pet» 
olea short ; slipales large, ovate, dentate , 
pedoncles 4sided, shorter than the leaves ; 
oracti snbolate; minute divisions of th«> 
calyx lanceolate; petala all very entire, 
vemleas ; upper one naked, glabrous ; late- 
ral ones beanled, and with ue upper one 
marked with a few bloe linea ; lower onea 
often becoming reddish outside ; spur short . 
gibbous, acutim ; stigma pubescent, scarcely 
Beaked. Varies in pubescence, leaves are 
sometimes glabrous ; the capsules are either 
glabrous or wooUy. 419 L, rarely 4 f. 

roftrafta, (beaked vfolet, b-p. M. 2X-) 
smooth ; stem diffuse, erect, terete ; leavea 
orbicular and ovate, cordate, crenate-den* 
tate, yooop;er ones cuoullate ; stipules lin- 
ear, acuminate, furnished with elon^^atcd, 
linear teeth; pedunclea ftliibrm, axillary, 
very long : segments of the caWx lanceo- 
late, acute, entire behind; petsils all very 
entire, veiulesa. naked, beaitfless, upper um 
lateral ones marked with a few blue lines ; 
mur straight, linear, compressed, obtuse, 
<b>uble the length of the petals; stigma 
sub-davate; root woody, perpendicular. 
fibrouSb Var. harbiifta, lateral petals bearded. 
6-10 I 

ttricfta, (striped vk>let, ^-w. J. U) 
smooth ; stem oolique, branchmg, angular ; 
leaves roundish, ovate, sub-acuminate, ere- 
nate-dentate, sometimes sub-pubescent ; pet- 
ioles k>ng ; stipules lar|ie, oblong-lanceolate, 
dentate-oiltate ; pedoncles quadrangular; 
bracts linear, rather large ; segments of the 
calyx lanceolate, acuminate, dliate, emar- 
glnate behind; petals entire, upper one 
marked with a few blue Hnes^ naked, 
amooth, sometimes a little vHlose, lateral 
ones bearded, lower one occasionally a 
little viUose; spur aub-porreoted ; stigma 
pubescMit bdiind. 

muk'lenberg^it/na, (slender violet, b-p 
M. 2i.) smooth ; stem weak, sub-prostrate ; 
leaves reniform-cordate. upper ones ovate, 
crenate ; stipules lanceolate, serrate-cHiate, 
aob-pinnate : pedunclea aomewhat qnadian- 

Klar, axillary, lont?er than the leavea; 
icts minute, subulate; aegmenta of die 
calyx linear, acute, sub-ciliate; petala all 
enure, veinJeas ; upper one naked, glabrous^ 
lateral onea bearded, the upper one aaarked 
with a few bloe lines; spur porreoted.oom- 
pnsaed, obtuse; stigma dilate behind; 
beak ascending. 3-6 1 

kaatafta, (halbert-violet y. M. 2^.) smooth ; 
stem erect, simple, terete, lei^ above; 
leaves kmg-petioled, oordate-lanoeolate or 
hastate, acuminate ; tobes obtuse, dentate ; 
atipules minute, dliate-dentaie ; petala all 
very entire, kywer ones dilated. suo-S-lobed, 
lateral onea slightly bearded ; spur short, 
gibboae, aontish; stigma truncate, or pu- 
bescent; capsule glabtoos. or pubescent on 
all sides. Var. r*^^bas no hastate or 
deltoid leaves. 1-19 L Monntaina. 
eamad*m"9ie* (r. wy. M. H.) smooth t 
sub simpl e, erect, terete; stipales^^ 
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Hre, meuiYiraaaoeoofl. oblo^, snb-ormte or 
fauice-ovate; letvea bro«d-oocdftte, aoiini' 
DAte, ■emtet lid^bAj pubeaoent on die 
lenrei. lower ones long petioled ; peduncle 
■omewhat 4-^ed ; bncU sabnltfte ; flow- 
eie regular, large; ae ame nta of tbe cal;jrz 
•abolale, acotei* endre Dehind ; petals wlute, 
rery endre, Teiii^, becoming yellow at die 
baie, lower ooea pale riolet upper ooea 
broad, apreading, lateral ooea bearaed, with 
the upper one marked wifli a few Uae 
Hnea; ttigma tbort, pabeaoent; apor rtarj 
abort; flowen odorona^ 6-14 L 
Bochy wooda. 

C. 




atipnlea Wrate-pinnatifld. 

odcf^ta^ (iweet- violet b. M. b.) i 
leai; adona creeping; learea ooraate, cre- 
nate. mooduflh ; cahrx obtnae ; two lateral 
petala with a bearded or hairy line. 
▼U101L''1A. 10-1. (LMiimie.) Cin honor 



l-t 



tmtU'fma, (J. 21) 
or tmncale at baae, 
beaoent on the 



aomewrfaat 3-Berved. pa- 



pentandrontf and pentuyetalova ; 
1-eeOed. l-t aeeded. ~ 







Bwanipa* 

»e. J.^.) leaveaab- 

urmnr. Kx. 



of the poet Tirril.) 

hii^a, (y. J. 1>.) leavea pinnate; leafeta 
ahemate, orate, wort, acnmmate, ^(abrooa; 
racemea elongated, pendolooa; legnmea 
petioled, flat The bark ia need in dying 



riarcXJU. ta-4. (Ci^r^oJut.) [From the 
Oraak um«, altered hj the JBoUana into K*- 
ftat. Tho Oraeka had a great venaratton for 
thia phuit on account of ita anppoaod raadl- 
cal lArtaaa, and tb* Draida aarrfbad to It 
dumy miracaloaa powora.3 
m'^mai, ( t^.) learea kno^obormte^ ob- 
toae ; apikea axillaiy , whorled. 8. 

piwjMf'mM, {^') leaTea obovate, obtuaa, 
obaoMely S-nerved ; qpikea aadllaiy ; flow- 
era opposite. 8. 

weri$eHU^immr (miadetoe, g. w. J. U) 
branchea oppoiste and whorled; teavea 
wedflo-obcnrate, S-nenred; apikea axillary, 
a little ahortar than the leavea ; b e iiio a yd- 
kiwiah white. On the faranehea of old 



( 



) 



▼ITI8. 6-1. (FtMcM.) 

Iisftma^ea, (plmn-grape, w-g. J. 1^.) leavea 
broad-eordate, lobe angled, white^downy 
beneath; fertile raoemea email; betriea 
fblae, fleah-color, and green) large. Var. 
Icf^nucai'dM; (fox-grape), haa amaOer fruit, 
approaching a tait taate. 

wtUpi^ma, (froat-grape, g-w. J»^.) laavaa 
oordate, acnminale, gaah-tootbed, glabrona 
both aidea; raoemea fex. many-flowered; 
berriea amall ; learea very ramble, bntthe 
nppermoat matnre learea wiU agree widi 
the dee cri p U on. 

OMti'oafic, (anmi 
8-5 " 
neath, 

roonded; raoe m ea oppoaile die learea, 
crowded, oblong; bemeadeep-bhieorpar* 
pie. Wooda, on banka of atiriaina 

r^m^fio, fw-g. M. 1>.) learea aaeqnaUy 
indady toothed. riMNlty S-kibed, pabeaeent 
on the petk>leo. marginal and nervea; flow- 



iti^va&B, (anmmergrape, J. 1^.) learea 
lobed. younger onea roat-downj be- 
h, when old n e aily amooth; amnaea 



^ipimm^tm, (g-w. Jo.) learea tnpfamats. 



nr. Jo.) 
inaMr 



WARrA. 14-t. lOneiferm.} 

emne^i/Ka, (w.) learea 
dier thick, oblong, obtnae, attnmate at d» 
baae ; sfUqoea Wtth die ralrea 
oonrex. 1-S t Georgia and Flarida. 

amjiiex^i/Ua, (p. A^ ^iciae 
pendnloaa ; learea cmong -orate, half-rlaap 
!ng. \t 8, 

XANTHIVM. »-». (C^awii/Ma.) iTnm 
■mtftof . yaUow» a colw aald to be pi eil uc ad 

by thoptent.] 

a^raaia'rriiai, (oocUe-bair, aen-bnidock. 
An. ®.) stem nnaimed ; learea orate. a»- 
golate-dentate, aob-cordale. and 
3-nerred at baae; fimit oral, 
armed with rigid, booked brialteaT 3-S t 

«pin</9um, (thorny dot-rreed, 8. ^ 
apinea temate ; learea 3-k>bed ; llowera ax- 
illary, aotitary. 9-4 1 

XANTHOX'nrLUII. M-«. 
CFrom r— >fca>, yiallew, and 
hiding to ita colar.] 

fraxtn"eum, (priddr Mv tooCh-aefae 

g-w. M. b .) prickly ; learea 

nmoe oral, anb-endre, eqaaf at baae : pcd* 

!oIea terete, nnarmed; nmbela udlluy. 

! S-I9 1 The bark ia pongenl, aad ia need 

for medicinal fmrpoaea. 

I trica'/'pmmt (J. 1^.1 learea g^ahmw^ 

nate ; leafeta peboled, 

crenate-aerrate ; petiolea nnamed ; flo 

bearing petala ; ca p aolea mostly ia tfareaa; 

learea rery aromatic and pungent. 

XAirraORBr^A. S-lt. yitaweafcuM) 
[From iBsrtiii. yellow, and rtaa, root.] 
apa^t/Uo (panle^ reUow-roet. Ap. ^4 

learea 3-temate ; petiolea dilated and rlwp 

ing at the base ; flowera xncemed. 1-3 C 

Banka <rf streama. 

XEROPHYI/'LUII. t-S. (Awt.) 

a9phoddo>fdm, (w. J. 2^.) fflamfinn 
toward thebaae^ end eanallipg the 
raoemea obknig, crowded; bracts 
eua; scape lea^;> learea suboltfe^ 3«£ 

temax. (w. J. U^ •oaito leafy ; rmcemas 
lax; bracts membraaaoeoos ; petals ellip- 
tw i fllamenlattifonn.exaeednig the oereOa; 
learea aobulate aatacffeos. rery loa^. 8. 

XTLOS^BITM 5-1. {C^foHm,) 

eiiu^tum^ (fly- b oner auc kle, twinberrr, 
w-r. M.1^.) berriea dSstinct: leares ornte 
ana aiHMMraate, marghi cilhue. in the 
young state Tillosebeneuh; corcAaa little 
eakante at the baae^ tube rentricoM 
abo*e» diviaiuua dMtt, acite ; style exset^ 
3^1 

uMmt^ (iswamp 'twin-berrir, y. M. 1^.) 
berries united in one, M-ombflicate (oevei 
distinct), two flowers ahnated on one germ; 
learea oblong-orate. riUoae. B«rries dark 
purple. %V 
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<V11I8. S^l. (Jmei,) iWnmtiOtmlkwmd, 

•if nif^tni pointMl.] 

carolm''ta'nat {yeUow-eyed gTM% X*y. 
An. 2^.) leaves hoear, graa^like; item or 
•cmpe two-edged ; head orate^ acute ; acalea 
obtoM. 9-18 L 

brevifi/lia, (y. An. 2^.) leavea •abolale* 
cnaiionn, ihert ; interior Valves of the calyx 
•faorter than the exterior, aomewhat gash- 
toothed. 191 

junf'eta, (M. 21.) leaves terete, hoDow, 
■cole; scape terete, sheathed at the faasei 
calyx about as k»g as tt»e roondish hraots; 
toeadoval. C-ia I 8 

in'^dica, (y. J. H-) leaves long, grass-tilre, 
tortooas; scape tortuous ; heads globose; 
ecales nearty round, obtose. 8. 

jMria^tm, (feetbeied x^ J. U) beads 
laximbrioate ; calyx nmoi longer tnan the 
bracts, fimbriate ; leaves long, sword shaped 
9 18. 

TUC^CA. 6—1. (LOisoMR.) (Prom /sea, the 

Indian name. iS.} 

JUawuntt/$a, (sQk-graas. w. An. 2X) 
et em l ess ; leavea lanceolate, broad, entire, 
filamentose on the margin; stigmas re- 
curved, spreading. 9-51 

gioru/ta, (w. An. 2X.) canlesoent, braach- 
faig ; leaves broad-laiioeolale^ plaiied, entire ; 
p^als lanceolate. 8-4 1 

almftfUa, leaves lance-lniear. widi calloas 
erenatares» rigid. 10-13 1 

ZAOilA 10- it. (Cmtftnm.) (From mms, 

darosf a or loss. In allusion to ths fact that 

the >uminals ameats prod see no seod.} 

tmtegrtf&Ua, ( h.) frond pinnate ; l e afcts 

1aur«otete, ronnoiHi-oUase, attenoate at 

baM, minntely serrate toward the apex; 

•tipe glabrous, somewliat 4-coraered. 8. 

tpnvUs, flowen dimcioos ; leaves rigid, 
oonaceoos, erect ; nut oblou|;, erect, soily, 
very hard. A native oT New Booth 



ZANNlCHBLn.IA. 10-1. (Jfrnidti.) 

pahu^*iriM, antfaen 4-eeIled; stigmas en- 
tire; pericarps toothed on die back; stem 
long, wiform; flowers small, axiUaiy. Horn 
pond-weed. Ditchea. 

intenm^diat (false pond-weed, Jo. 0-) 
anther S-cdled ; stigmas dentate crenate ; 
seed smoodk, entire on the back ; stem fiii- 
fMrm; leavea entire. Salt-marsh ditches. 
ZAPA'NU. IS— t. tSerovhmlmrut ) 

nod^ra, (b-w. Jo. li) leaves ovate 
wedgMorm, sen am above ; q»ikas solitary, 
in long fiHlMrm pednndes^ forming conical 
beada; stem lierbaoeoos, creeping, 6-8 
iudies long, procombenL 

lanceoucta, leavea linear lanceolate ; 
spihea solitary. Banks of streams. 



ZB'A. 19-J. (Oiswiwiis.) [An ancient Greek 

name.} 

mm^ (Indian-corn, v-r. Jo. Q.) leavea 
lance^Iinear, entire, keelea. 8. 

ZIGADE'NUS. 6— «. (7Miet.) 

gUbern'mtu, (w. J. H.) scape leafy, 
brails ovate, acominate; petals acominate, 
leaves kmg, recorved, channelled. 9-4 t 

eTegemtt (w. J. li) scape nearty naked ; 
bracts linear ; pefab ovate, acote. 8. 

ZmnillA. 17— S. (CoryMMftm.) 

viUafeeot (r^. Jo.) leaves ovate-acotu, 
sessilfi, sob-crenate ; cnaff imbricate -serrate. 

^'egantt (p. J. f^.) heads stalked ; leaves 
amplexicanl, cordate, ovate, sessfle. oppo- 
site; stem hairy; acales serrate. 8 i 
Mexico. 

muUi/U/ra» (r. 8. Q.) flowers pedoncled ; 
leavea oppoaite, sobpetioled, lance-ovate. 
8. 
ZIZAinA. 10-6. (OrasmM.) 

aquaf*iea, (wild rice, Ao. U.) panicle 
pyramidaL divaricate and sterile at the 
base, spiked and fertile above; pedicels 
davate ; awns long ; aeed linear. In water. 

milu^eeth (Ao. u.) panicle eiTose. pjrre- 
midal; glamea short-awned ; staminate and 
pistillate flowers intermingled ; style 1 ; 
seed ovate, soaooth ; leaves glancoos. 6-10 1 
In water. 
ZI'ZIA. 5-t. {UmkeOif erm.) 

eordi^tot (y. J. U) radical leaves nndivi- 
ded, cordate, crenate. petiolale, caoline onea 
sob-sessile, temate; segments petidate, 
ovate, cordate, serrate; partial mvolocre 
l-leaved. 18-18 L Fniit blade Canada 
teFkirida. 

mt'rta, (golden dexanders, y. J. H-) 
leaves biternate. shining; leafets lance- 
ovd : umbels with short pedondes. 1-9 C 

tiUegetWma, ^. J. 2/.) veiy glabrous ; 
leaves biternate. nob-glancoos. lower ones 
thrice temate, o^per ones twice; leafets 
oblique, oval, entire ; ombels with elongar 
tedpedondea. 19-18 i Moontains. 

ZI'ZIPHUS. ft-1. (JIAsM^.) 

wJu'lnle*^ (g y. Jo. U) onarmed ; leavea 
ovate, ribbed, entire ; ombels axillaiy, ped 
onded ; stem twining. 8. 
Z0R"N1A. 16-10. iUp m imo m .) , 

Utrt^yria, (y. Ju. U) leaves digitate; 
leafets 4. lanceolate, glabrous; spikes axil* 
buy, pedoncled ; flowers alternate, Sbractp 
ed; bracts roondish. 8. 
ZOS'n*£RA. 10—1. (Naidtt.) (From ss«f«r, 

afirdle.l 

wtari'na, (aaa^d grass, Ao. U-) leaves 
entire; stem terete; flowen very smalt 
leavea kmg. In sdt water. 



SECTION Y. 



VOCABULARY, 

OR 

liXPLANATION OF BOTANICAL TERMS 



A, in eomposition, ngniles privstioo, 
or destuote ol ; as acauUSf referring 
10 a plant withooi a caulis or stem. 

Ak0f*tiv€ flower. Falling oS witbom 
producing trwx, 

•~—» stamens, not ftinushed with an- 
thers 

■ ^ pistiL DefectiTe in some esnen- 

tial pan. 

s e ed . Not becoming perfect, 
tbroogb want of the fertilising influ- 
ence of the pollen. 

Akr upi leaf A pinnate leaf with an 
old or terminal leafet 

Acml'ycts (From a. signifring without, 

ana cahfx, a flower cop.) A class in 

an ancient method or arrangement, 

. consisting of plants without a calyx. 

Aetm'Us. (From a wanting, and aiW/ti, 
a stem.) The 90ih clas^ in Magpo- 
lins's method, inclnding plants with- 
out stems 

Aotf'tm leaf. Linear and permanent, 
as in the pme. 

^cAe^ wtti w, one of Mirbel's genera of 
fruits. 

A 'itffdAT. Needle-shaped. 

Axx<ui*cif9rm. Cimeter-shnped. 

A'etiMis. A small berrj which, with 
many othens, co m pare s the fruits of 
the mulberry and raspberry: the pin- 

H\ IS 4i£tfU. 

A£iiliUd,^9nam, (From « without, and 
€tiifUdat^ a seed lobe.) Plants desti- 
tute of seed lobes, and which conse- 
quently put forth no seminal or seed- 
leares, as mosses and ferns. 

Mufleuz, (Prom oou, a needle.) A 
priclrle, or sharp point; common to 
the rose and raspberry. 

J^ecmm'heni. The corcle Ijring against 
the back of the cotyledons. 

Acm'minmie* Taper-pointed, the point 
moeitly curved towards one edge of 
the leaf Hire an awl. 

AcmU. Less gradually sharp-pointed 
than Mcaminate. An obtuse angle, 
or an)r other maihemarical angle, is 
^ in botanical language. 



AAO^fkems, (From the Oreec md t lf i m ^ 
a brother or ao equal ) Applied li> 
plants whose stamens are united by 
their filaments, whether in one or 
two sets. 

AdmaU*. (Growing together. 

Adverstf&^iuB (From adversms, oppo- 
site, and fotiftm^ a leaf.) Planu 
whose leaves stand opposite to each 
other, on the same stem or branch. 
Name of the 5th dass in Saavagt^ 
MttkoiMS foiiionim\ a.s exemplified in 
the labiate flowers. 

JSdi'vaUs. (From astaSj summer.) 
Plants which blossom m sumn^r. 
The second division of Du Pas^ 
method, with reference to the four 
seasons of the year, consifldng oi 
herbs which blossom in summer. 

A'/ora, (From a, without, and fores, a 
door.) Having no doors or ralvei. 
The name of a class in Camerius^ 
method, consisting of plants whose 
pericarp or seed-vessel is notfaniis^ 
ed with internal valves. 

Ag^mma. (Prom «, without, and g«- 
•MS, marriage.) A term derived 
fh>m the indelicate notions of the 
last century, respecting the sexual 
distinctions of plants; and which, 
whatever analogies may actually ex- 
ist between the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, should as far as possible be 
excluded from the science. Were it 
to be otherwise, the study of Botany 
ought to be limited to the medical 
profession. Of all studies, that ot 
Botany should not be accompanied by 
aught that might pain or disgust a 
delicate mind. Plants without any 
visible staroeiLH or pi.stils are by 
French botanists called agamams^ 

Agts of plants. Bpkemeral are such 
as spring up, blossom and ripen their 
seed in a few hours or dajrs ; anmnU 
live a few months orme summer; M- 
ewnial^ spring up one summer and 
die the following; perennial^ live aa 
indefinite period. 
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JkgnUm'^rmkd. Baockedi crowded to- 
geiiier. 

A^grmi€, (From ofgrtga/n, to as- 
sembie.) Blanj springing from the 
same point ; thjs term wan at first ap- 
pUad to compound flowers, bat there 
18 at present a sevenfold division of 
aggrqsiUe flowers : 
mggrgga^, properly so called; 

cysMisc, ipadic€4nu. 

Jkg'gregmie flower is erected on pedim- 
eies or footstalks, which all have one 
common receptadeon thestem; thej 
sometimes have one common calvx, 
and are sometimes separately mr- 
Btshed with a calyx. 

Ai'grttU, See Egret. 

A'U, A Latin word signifying a wing. 
It is sometimes used to express the 
angle formed by the stem with the 
branch or leaf. Linnsos and some 
others use the term aia, as the name 
c^ a membrane, affixed to some spe- 
cies of seed which serves as a wing 
to raise them into the air, and thus 
promote their dispersion. 

A'ta. The two lateral or side petals of 
a papilionaceous flower. 

^bm'fmt%. The farinaceous, fleshy or 
homy substance which constitutes 
the chief bulk of mooocotyledonous 
seeds; as wheat, rye, Ac 

Alkwr*mm. (From aibus. white.) The 
soli white substance which in trees is 
found between the liber, or inner bark, 
and the wood, and becoming solid, in 
progress of time is converted into 
wood. From its colour and compar- 
ative softness, it has been styled the 
fiat of trees. It is called the Jo^-isMid, 
and is formed by a deposite of the 
cambium, or descending sap; in one 
rear it becomes wood; and a new 
layer of alburnum is again formed 
by the descent of the cambium. 

dU^g€t, Flags ; these, by LiniMeus, com- 
prise the plants of the order Bf/foUca 
and LUkintt 

dU^^mt. Growing naturally on high 
mountains. 

AUef'naU. Branches, leaves, flowers, 
Ac are alternate, when beginning at 
diflerent distances on the stem; op- 
posite, is when they commence at the 
same distances, and base stands 
against base. 

AUer'natslf'fmiMU leaf; when the 
leafets are arranged altematelv on 
each v*^ of the common footstalk or 
peiiuie 

Ak>€'/ *aie. Having cells which 
ble a honeyconib. 



Am^&Um, The outer rim of a fhmd 
receptacle, dtc. 

A'wunt. Flowers collected on chafly 
scales, and arranged on a thread or 
slender stalk ; Uieir scales mixed 
with the flowers resemble thechafl 
in an ear of com ; in the willow and 
poplar, an ament supports both stano' 
mate and pistillate flowers on distinct 
roots. Flowers supported by an 
ament are generally destitute of a 
corolla. 

AmpUxicamfUs, Clasping the base of 
the stems. 

AnaiyHs. To analyze a plant boUtni' 
cailfj is to ascertam its name, by ob- 
servmg its organs, and comparing 
them with scientific iescriptions of 
plants. 

Ancif'eUd, Having two sharp ed^fiBS 
like a sword. 

An'd^ia. Signifies stamen. 

AiUrog'ynous plants. Such as bear sta- 
minate and pistillate flowers on ihd 
same root; as the oak and Indian 
com : such plants belong to the clasi 
BioiKBcia. 

Angiocar'pui, Fungi bearing seeds &- 
temally. 

Angiotfer^wuU. (From tn^gWf a vessel, 
and aperma, seed.) Plants whose 
seeds are enclosed or covered. 

An'gviar, Forming angles; when the 
stems, calyxes, capsules, 4ec have 
ridges ranning lengthwise. 

AnguUifo'lius, r^arrow-leaved. 

AwnmaL A plant which lives but one 
year. , The herbage is often annoali 
while the root is perenoial; in this 
case the plant is said to be perennial 

An'f¥daUd. Having a ring round tbA 
capsules; as in foms; or in mnsh- 
rooms having a ringed stipe. 

An'ftmhu. A nng. 

Anom'aloHS. (From a. without, and iuh 
sias, law.) Irregular, or whatever 
forms an exception to a general rule. 
The lUh class in Touraefort's meth- 
od is called mitmmaia^ including plants 
whose eorollas are composed of ir- 
regular and dissimilar parts ; as the 
columbine, monkshood, vi<det, lark- 
spur, &c 

Awtker, (From miikoi^ a flower; so 
called as indicating its imponance.) 
Thai part of the stamen which con- 
tains tne pollen ; it is of various forms, 
as linear, awl-shaped, heart-shaped, 
round, Ac.; it is one-celled, two-ceil 
ed, Ac. 

Amiktrid'iwm. A mass of pollen. 

Aidktrifetous, Flowers bearing an- 
thers without filaments. 

AMm$ (From the Greek aafAM.) A 
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Aower, gMwnfly rtttnbig to tli« pe- 
tals Otk\j, 

dMUnm^'Im. SabitmBees which cure 
eniptioiis. 

AftH^oima. (Frooi «, withom, uid jMi- 
tflnm. ft peUU.) HaTing no pettte or 
eorollu; such lowers mre termed 
%mc9mfiHt ; such as are dcstUtiie of 
either naiaent or pistils are called 
i mm rfui. 

Api^mlm. A class formed br to«e of 
the aocient botanists, inclnmngplanta 
dentil ale of oanillltf. 

A'ptx, The top or siunmit 

iljp4yl'<MM. (Prom«,withoat,aadpilff- 
4m, a leaf.) DeeCitote of leaves. 

Apkj^'lm iB the name giTin bf an an- 
CKiM botanist to a class of plants 
wiiboot leares, comprising garlic, 
rush, mashraoms, Ac. 

ApoikteU. The frnctificatkios of the 
lichens. 

Affm*4mg€A, Hariag brads, thom, 
prickles, dbc. 

Affn^mA* Clmtely pressed; as leaves 
against the stem, Ac. 

AfffgfvHMU, Qrowing near each other. 

AfUrma, Wit boat wings. 

Affyai'ic (From afa«, waier.) Qrow- 
ing in, or near water. Afimotwfs 
an aacieat name fax a class indodiiig 
all plants which grow in water. 

Af*btr. A tree; a perennial plant, 
which rises to a great height. Most 
trees spring from seeds hisring two 
cotyledons r they are therefore called 
dicoijrledonoos plaats. The aacieat 
botanists divided plants into trees and 
herbs ; bot ibis d»iinction is loo vague 
to form the basis of classificatioQ 

Arbt^rmu. Lihe a tree. 

ArtutU'viu, (Prom arfcuNna, a sbrab.) 
An ancient class of plants contain- 
ing shrnbs; as the myrtle, moek-or- 

Arekfed, Carving aoove, vaalted. 
Ar'cumi*, (Prom arciif, a bow.) Bent 

like a bow. 
Artnafrimi. Growing in sand. 
ilr/r«»'l«as. Silver-coloared. 
Ar'id. Dry. 
A'ril, (ariOas.) The external coat or 

covering of seeds which, drying, foils 

off spontanaoosly. 
Aru'Ui€. (From anw, to be dried.) 

Awned, ending a bristle. 
Ar^iAn, So called from araok 
Arwu^ (anao.) Ofleasive weapons. 

Plants are said to be armed, when 

they are famished with prickles, 

thorns, dtA, 
Aramai^ic. Sweet-scented. 
Aromal ica. The name of a class of 

Oiascoride^. Clusias, Bauhin, and 
S4« 



aoise other boca&lats, wIm arrai49ei 
plants according to their virtaes «ad 
sensible qualities. 

Ar'tmo^mm, Shaped like an arrow- 
head, the hind lobes acate. 

Arlic'alsM. Joined ; as in- the calm 
or stem of the grasses. 

Annwliaa'ccpas. (From Ara a rf s t s 
reed.) Resembling reedsw 

Arsea'm. Orowingmenltivaicd fields. 

Ascea^lW. Rising from the groaai 
oblionay. 

Atdd'uaie. Pttchef4bnB. From the 
Greek askidian, a boule or pitcher. 

A^eti^a^Hm. Roogh-leaved. 

Ajtinm'gentt. Snbstancas which eua- 
dense the fibres. 

Atiei^'maUd. Gradoally diminished or 
tapering. 

Awrte^yimU, Having iq^peiMlages n* 
sembUng ears. 

Aui-f^fm- Sharp at the point, uA 
curved to one side. 

4va. A short stiff bristle 

As^iL The angle between a leaf and 
stemoa the upper side. 

ils'ilfory. Growing oat of the azib; 
leaves are said to be axillanr whea 
they proceed from the angle UNincd 
\xf the stem aad branch. 

AJii, The eloogaied part of apeiiole, 
iipoB which are attached many flow- 
ers. A centre. A line, real or ima- 
ginary, through any body. 

B 

Btifea, A berry. It is a palpy pericarp^ 
enclosing seeds without capsules. A 
berry is said to be proper, when \i is 
formed of the pericarp or wed v ejscl ; 
improper or singular, when it i<« form- 
ed of any other parut. In the mul- 
berry and rose, a Isrge, flc«<iiy and 
succulent calyi becomes a berry, la 
the strawberry, a beriy is formed of 
the common receptacle ; in the rr<&p- 
berrvt of ^ seed. 

Boedfermt. Bearing berries. 

B^^'ntr. The upper petal in a papilii^ 
naceons flower. 

Bturh, A straight process, armed with 
teeth pointing backwards. 

Bta-bt^iut Bearded 

Bmrk, The covering of vegetables, 
consisting of several parts; as cuti- 
cle, cellular imegamenu &c The 
bark consists of as many layen as 
the tree on which it grows has jrears 
a new layer being formed from ^ 
cambium, or from the albornnm, er- 
ery year. The i»ewest layer of l^jk 
is called liber. 

Asrrea. Producing no fruii; con* 
ing stamens ouly. 
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shaped like the beak of a bird. 

9er'ff. A pulpy pericarp encloeiDg 
aeedswithoot capsules. See Bacca. 

Bi^ derived from bis, signifjring two. 

Bic^fnis, ADtbers with two horns. 

Bi'dens, Having two teeth. 

Bieit^nutL Living two years, in the 
second of which the flower and fruit 
are produced ; as in wheat. 

BiJUL Two-ported. 

Biia'buUe. Corolla with two lipt. 

Bi'ruUe. Two growing together. 

Bi/nn'nmU. Twice pioLate. 

BiUr'nati, Twice tern ate. The peti- 
ole supporting three terante leaves. 

Bi'vahft. Two-valved. 

Bias'iewu, Prom the Greek tH a t itwM f • 
bud. 

B&f^der, The brim or spreading part 
of a corolla. 

B^ru$. A cluster, like grapeai 

BrmekfilaU, Branches opposite, and 
each pair at right angres with the 
preceaing. 

BrmcL Floral leaf; a leaf near the 
flower which "is difierent fh>m the 
other leaves of the plant b the 
crown-imperial the bracts are at the 
termination of the flower stem; fiom 
their resemblance to a hair, they ere 
called coma. 

BramiL A division of the main slem 
ormainroot 

Bramek'UL Subdivision of a branch, 

jk tw ig. 

Brt^HM* WIOTt. 

Bnmm les. (Prom bnm m , winter.) 
Plants whkh blossom in winter. 

Bmd, The residenca of the infant 
leaf and flower. 

Bmibs, Called roats ; sometimes found 
rrowing CO the stem ; strictly speak- 
ing, bulbs are buds, or the winter 
T^dence of the Aiture plants. An- 
nual planft do not have bulbs ; they 
are only preserved by seeds. 

Brn^dU, SeePasdcle. 



CkMimu. (Prom «M^ to fall) Pall- 
ing early ; as the calyx of the poppy. 

€ks>il«9«. Forming turn, sevand roots 
growing logeiher. 

OO'MMtf. Reed-like. 

Cataifremu. Coutaimiiglimejassbells 
of oysters, Ac 

fimt€mrmU, Reoemblinc or being fur- 
nished with a spur. 

CaiiL SbmUI eallositieB or protuber- 



ai^i#a. (Prom ftaMt^ a hule cab- 
in.) A genua in Mirbel's second 
of fruit V 



CdtftfMlaUd, Having an additkin^ 
calyx. 

Cmkffkru, The cap or hood of pistH- 
late monses, resembling an extin- 
guisher set on a candle. 

dkfx. Prom the Qreek, si^ifyini a 
fbufmer-auf I in most plants it encloses 
and supports the corolla. It u defin- 
ed br LmMBus to be the termination 
of tne outer bark. 

Cmm'hwM, The descending sap, which 
every year forms a new ]a3rer of bark 
and one of wood. It descends be- 
tween the bark and the wood, so that 
the new wood is formed externally 
and the new bark interaally 

Comftm'^daU, Bell-form. 

OssMWf^lris. Growing in nncuHivatcd 
fields. 

Ca%^€*UmUd, Appearing like lattica- 
work. 

CamitTeeiU, White or hoary. 

CmpHUaty. Hair-Kke. 

CtifitaU, Growing in beads 

Cm^nUe. A liule chest t that kind df 
hollow seed vessel waich becomes 
dry and opens when ripe; a capsule 
that never opens is called a m mm ra , ' 

Cairuf'ulm', (Prom €airmr^ prison.) 
A seed contained in a covering, 
whose sides are compressed. One oi 
MirbePs genera of fruits, in the ordar 
Carcerulares. 

Osf^na. The ked or lower folded p^ 
tal of a papilionaeeous flower. 

Osr'ffMM. Keeled, having a sharp 
back like the keel of a vesseL 

Cafrmi%'aiMO€, A medicine used todia 
pel wind. 

d/mtfu. Of a fleshy coosistenee. 

Cartel. A term used for the di visskms 
of the fruit. Each carpel generally 
forms a distinct cell. 

CWWpM. From the Greek hiffiy fru i t. 

Carytfhfi'Umu. Pink-like corolla, hav- 
iog five petals with long clawit. all 
regular and set in a tubular calyx. 

Catfiim. See Ament. 

Om'imU, Having a tail; as in some 
seeds. 

C^itK, The main body of a tree, or 
root. 

ComkftmL Having a stem exclusiva 
of the peduncle or aeapa. 

Ctmiflmt, Growing on the mam siem. 

OmMt. The main, herba^e-bearina 
stem of all plants, called m French 
Jal^gtf. 

CtXL ThehoUowpartof apencarpor 
anther: each cavity in a pericarp 
that contains one or mora seeds, is 
called a cell. -Aeeording to the num- 
ber of these cells, the pencarpis ona> 
celled, iwo-celled, three-cellad«A(v 
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Vd'hdmr. lOdt ap d Uttk oelii or 
cariiiet. 

Ctn^'bi^m. From the Greek, sigmffing 
a coamiimtjr ; oae of Murbel's gen- 
era of fmits. 

Crrwik A eareeraiate fruit, fornung 
ame of Mirbers geaera of traits. 

(krmt'kU, Adj grain from which 
bread is Made. (From Ctru, god- 
dess of eom.) 

Otf'wmu, Whea the top oaly droops. 

Ck^ffy. Made up of short membra- 
Boas portioat lini chaft 

OWiMpy'Uis. From the Greek JU- 
mia, oa the giooad, piikm^ the pioe- 
tree. This is the speeiie name of 
some ^anta. 

Ckm^mUM. HoUowed out kmgitodi- 
aaU^ with a roonded groore. 

Ck§^rt0i^ A clear limpid lk|iior coa- 
taiaed in a seed at the lime of tow- 
ering. After the pollen is reeeitred, 
this liquor becomes a perfect embrjo 
of a new plaat 

Cufmiriet. The mark or natural scar 
from whence the leaf has fallen. 

€)UfiuU, Fringed with parallel hairs. 

OifM^reeas. Ash-coloared. 
n^gffiu. Surromiding, ^rdinc aroaod. 

Gir'fMt. Bearing tendrils. FromCir- 
ras, a tendril or climber. 

CUtf^img, Snrroonding a stem with 
the base of the leaf 

CUm, The highest dirision of plants 
in the sfMem of Botany. Linnmos 
diTided all planu into 9t elasMS ; 3of 
these are now rejected^ and the planis 
which they included plaeed in the re- 
maining 21 classes. The ancient bot- 
anists knew neither methods, systems, 
nor classes: they described nnder 
chapters, or sections, those plants 
which appeared to them to resemble 
each other in the greatest nomber of 
relations. 

OmffmU. Clab^aped, larger at the 
top than the bottom. 

Cbn/jaj. Closed, shot op. 

daw. The narrow part by which a 
petal is inserted. 

a^fi. Split, or divided less than half 
waT. 

CH mVimg. Ascaading by oMaas of 
tendrils, as grapes ; by leaf-stalks, as 
the Clematis; by nnline radicles or 
little fibrous roots, as the creeping 
American iry. 

CHnmUkt, The dilated summit of a 
peduncle, bearing flowers. The re- 
ceptacle. 
C MMkM f td , See Clavaie. 
CUkifHfd, SeeRacemed. 

^Hyeate, Form of a backler. See 



Uaitedattbe 
CoardaU, Crowded. 
Cmkd, With surrounding 

layers. 
Coccim€0U$. Scarleipcoiottred. 
CodUfUe, Coiled spirally, like mi 

sheU. 
C^demm. A grain orse«d; triooecom^ 

3-seeded,Ae. 
Cmnt'Uus, Blue. 
C^Ump^UU From JMc#s, aa enYelapi^ 

and piiUmf a bud. 
CtfU0rrki*€, From UUm^ an eavdppe. 

and fiza^ a runt. 
CtUifwiu. Growing on hills. 
CU'tmrtJL Different from green; ia 
the language of botany, green is asi 
called a colour. White, which in re- 
ality is not a colour, is so called ia 
botany. The prioiitifre cokmnaad 
their iotermaiiaie shades and grada> 
tions, are by botan i sts arranged m 
follows: 
Water-colour, h mwMmMU . 
White, ottas. 

Lead-colour, aacmu. 
Blace, wigtr. 

Brown, J^mms. 

Piich>black, a/#r. 
i Ybllow, ItUeuu 

< Straw-colour, /avas. 
f Flame-colour, fiU\ 

< Flesh-colour, 
r Scarlet, 

' PURPLB, 

Violet-colour, 

BbUR, 

Green, 

White is most commoe in roon, 
sweet berries, and the petals of spriag 
flowers. Black, in rooia and seedi 
Yellow, in anthers, and the petals- of 
compound flowers. Red, in the pe- 
tals of summer flowers and and 
fruits. Blue and viOlel-coloar, ia 
the petals. Green, ia the leaves sad 
calyx. 

C»lmmHla, The central pillar in a cap> 
sale or fruSt of any kind. 

Cflasiw. The filaments in gynaDdrom 
plants united with the style; die 
whole is termed a colunm. » 

CVma. A tuft of bracu on the top d 
a spike of flowers. 

CWsMtat. Seemle bracts. 

Ctmm^n. Any part is eoannaa, waiek 
includes or rastaias several paxtsamp 
liar among themsehres. 

C^ mp m n UL Made up of similar sim 
pie parts. 

s. Such a ace in the 



dass Syngeoesia, having florets with 
nnilad aathera. 
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Uaf. When uswmX katets 
grow OD one petiole. 

'tactmt. When seFeral ra- 



cemed grow along the side of a pe- 
duncle. 

wmkd. Having the pedon- 



des subdivided inio peduncles ot' 
lesser umbels. 

pHioU. A divided leafstalk. 

fedmtuU, A divided flower 



stalk. 

CpMtprcjjed. Flattened. 

Gmicom. Hollowed on one side. 

C f f f gfflc fr . Single-valved capsule. 

C^cneXkogf, The science which treats 
of shells. 

Gra«. A scalv fruit like that of the 
pine. See Strobilum. 

Canglom'eruU, Crowded together. 

CWfi^td. With a broad base, gradually 
narrowing to the top like a sugar- 
XoaL 

Ccnifertms, Bearing con^ 

CowjmgaU, In pairs. 

CMi'iuUtf. Of^tosite, with the bases 
united or growing into one, forming 
the appearance of one leaf. Anthers 
are sometimes connate. 

i>mi,i*vmL Con?erging. the ends in- 
clining towards each otner. 

CmUimfumis. Ulnioterrupted. - 

CmU0r*Ud. Twisted. 

Cmil/radUd, Close, narrow. 

€>mv€f^gi%g. Approaching or bending 
towards each other. 

CWmx. Swelling out in a roundish 
form. 

€>m'vUa€, Rolled into a cylindric 

^ form, as leaves in the bud. 

CWctiteM, or CorcU, The embrjo or 
miniature of the future plant, which 
is found in seeds often between the 
cotvledons. 

C0r*dai€, Heart-shaped, side lobes 
rounded. 

Cpriafutms, Resembling leather ; thick 
and parchment-like. 

Cor*mt. A horn or sour. 

CmmiefMtait. Hom-shaped. 

Car^'lUf or corol. (A word derived 
from CM'MO, a erown.) Usuallj en- 
closes the stamens. 

€>ron^hu. Crowned; as the thistle- 
seed is crowned with down. 

Cmr'Ux. (From e triu m, leather, or 
bide, and Ugo, to cover.^ The rind 
or coarse outer bark oi plants ; the 
organisation of the outer and inner 
barks differs chiefly in the firmness of 
their textures. 

1 W^teoi. Belonging to the bark. 

% m^da'lu. Helmet-like. 

i,yrymd. Inflorescence, in which the 
flower stalks spring from different 



heights on the common stem^ oxm 
ing a flat top. 

CosUUe. Ribbed. 

CtUfl'etUns, (From kotuUt a cavity.) 
Seed lobes. The fleshjjr part of seeds 
which m most plants rises out of the 
ground and forms the first leaves, 
called seminal or seed leaves. These 
lobes in the greatest proportion o' 
plants, are two in number ; they are 
very conspicuous in the leguinmous 
seeds ; as beans, peas, dbc. The co- 
tyledons are eztemally convex, in 
temally flat, and enclose the embfyo 
or principle of life, which it is their 
ome to protect ana nourish. 

Crt'moaurpe. (From kremao^ to sua* 
pend, and ItffjiM, fruit.) A name giv- 
en by Mirbel to a genus of fruits. 

Ctuping, Running horixontallv ; stems 
are sometimes creeping,'as aliBO roots. 

Crt'naU. Scalloped, notches on the 
margin of a leal frhich do not point 
towards either the apex or base. 

Cre'imliaU, Finely crenate. 

Creifcenl-form, Resembling a half- 
moon. 

Cresi'td, Having an appearance like 
a cock's-comb. 

Crini^tms. Long-haired. 

Crtwied, Clustered together. 

Crowned, See Coronatns. 

CntfciforwL (From 6r«a^ ^mcis, a 
cross.) Four petals placed like a 
cross. 

Onuta'ctcms. Small crusty substances 
l]ring one upon another. 

Crypiog'mmeui. Plants which have 
stamens and pistils concealed. 

Cu'bU, A measure from the elbow to 
the end of the middle finger. 

Ouml'laU, Hooded or cowled, rolled 
or folded in, as in the spatha of the 
Arum, or wild turnip. 

CuewrbiW€€ims. Resembling gourds 
or DMlons. 

CufJinarif. Suitable for preparations of 
food. 

Cuim or jfraw. (From the Greek kaU- 
flia, stubble or straw ; in Latin eni- 
flMis.) The stem of grasses, Indian 
com, sugar-cane^ Ac. 

OUwUferouM, Havmg culms; as wheat, 
grasses, dbc^ 

Cwne'iform, Wedge-form, with the 
stalk attached to the pomu 

Cuf^ule. A cup, as in the acorn. 

Owrv'ed. Bent inwards. See Incurved. 

CuaffidaU, Having a sharp straight 
point. (The eye-tooth is cuspidate.) 

C^Ude, The outside skin of a plant, 
comoMnly thin, resembling the scarf 
or outer skin of animals. It is con- 
sidered as forming a part of the baiki 
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Bltte. 

Cjfmtkif^nm. Shaped like a eommoft 
wino^lasa. 

OifUmfdHcML A circolar shaft of near- 
ly equal dimenaioiis throngboat its 
extent. 

Ofwi€, Flower ■talln arising from, a 
comnon centre, aAenrard Tarkmslj 
snbdiTided. 

QrsMW. hiioreseenee in eymes. 

cSfPM'U, (Prom tlie Oreek, Ihj m iMm .) 
A liiUe cheat. 



Wmu, Weak, feeble. 

IMcmn'dr&ns. Plants with ten stamens 
in each flower. 

thca p kif l 'Um, Tea-leared. 

tMctd^muM, PaUing olT in the osad 
season; oppOHed to pinkttnl and#P- 
trgreen^ more durable than eudmums. 

DeeH'md! Curred downwafds. 

Dtcamjf0n'Uon. Separation of the chem- 
ical elements of bodies. 

Dtctmf9wi^. Twice comfMHUKi, com- 
posed of compound parts. 

Dtcompositm, Name of an ancient 
clBfls of plants, harieg leaves twice 
compound ; that is, a common foot- 
stalk supporting a number of lesser 
leaves, each of which is componnded. 

Otcmmfkent. Leaning npeo the groand, 
the base being «reei. This term is 
applied to stems, stamens, te. 

Dccwr'rtnL When the edges of a leaf 
run down the stem, or smlk. 

Otmr'siv, 0ecnrrentlj. 

JMcai'jisCrd. In pairs, erassittg each 
other. 

DeJUtHed, Bending down. 

De/olimrtU%. Shedding leavea in the 
proper seasen. 

Dekis^enU, Qvping or opening. Most 
capsules when ripe are dehJeiBem, 

Deriaid. Neariy triaagaiaff, or dia- 
mood-form,as in the leaTes of the 
Lombard^ poplar. 

Dnur*Ms, Under water. 

fAtiMc Close, compact 

ihnfiuU. Toothed; edged with sharp 
projeetieiu; larger tlmn serrate. 

Dmttc^MiaU. Bfinatelj toothed. 

Dtnu'dtie. Plants whose flowers ap- 
pear before the leafva; appearing 
naked. 

Datr^mm, Downwards. 

Deam^ttd, Flattened, or pressed in at 
toe top. 

UnoripjismM. In giving a complete 
description of a plant, the order of 
nature is to begin with the root, pro- 
ceed to the stem, brsnches, leaves, ap- 
pendages, and lastly lo the organs 
which compose the ilower, and the 



manner of inflorescence. Cokarsy 
sue are circumstances least to be :e> 
gaided in description; but scipnlfe^ 
bracts, and gIsjMralar hairs, are tU of 
importance. 

DvOfrt^wm, Twining from left ii 
right, as liie hop- vine. 

EHadOffkiom. (From 4k9, two, sad 
adcMta, brotherhood.) Twobrother- 
hoods. Stamens mited in twoptr- 
celsorsets} flowers mosUy papflioafr 
ceous; fruit legumiQOQs. 

Diagngfns. The characters whiehdii- 
tingnisfa one species of plai|^ ftoa 
another. 

Di'am&nd/arm. See Deltoid. 

Dimmiki'na. (Prom dts, two, and ea> 
Oer.) A class of planta including tU 
such SB have two anihera. 

Dkhti ^ mnmu, Fbrked, divided inio two 
equid branches. 

Dielm'ta. Stamens in one flower, and 
pistils in nnother; whetlKr on the 
same plant or on diflbrent plsmtsu 

Di^9<fema. Obnudning Iwa grains m 



BiiM9l t i f mm » . With 

or seed lobes. 
OtdjKMMis. Twined, or dooUe. 
Didyna'mim (From dis, twice, and da* 

nrnmur power.) Two powers. A 

name uipropriated to one of the Ust- 

nsran claaHes. 
DiftriaWiA. (From dictfWiL dirima.) 

One of Jussieo's orders of Dvits. 
Di/orwL AmonopetaloaseoroHawhrne 

tube widens above gradually, and ii 

divided into uneqnid parts; any da- 

torted part of the plant. 
Digru^Ud. Twice bent. 
DtjfurMd Spreading. 
Dijgittdt. Like fingers. When one 

petiole sends ofi* several leafeis from 

a sin^e point at its extremity. 
Digfn'ta. Having two pistils. 
DmiifUtt. Halved. 
Dutfdmu. * Having stnminale and pis> 

tillate flowers t)n different phmta. 
DUfeaid, Resembltng a disk, withom 

rays. 
Disk. The whole sorlhee of a leaf, or 

of the top of a oompoond flower, m 

oppoeed to its rays. 
Dtiper'sMS. Containing two seeda. 
Oimyimwmt The paittlion oi a eap> 

sole. 
DiMtUfmm. A pericarp, bortting wik 

elasticity ; as the hnpafiens. 
/>tWBAau. Gkofwing m two oppesiis 

ranks or rows. 
Divof^imiw. Divci^ng so as lo tmt 

backwards. 
OtacKgng. Spreading ; separadag 

widely. 
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Enduring bot a dnj. 
i^ur'soL Belonging to the back. 
nttUJL See Punctate and Pedbraied. 
iH00jt'img, Inclining downward, more 

than nodding. 
Drmpe. A fleshy pericarp, enclosing a 

stone or noL 
Dm*peoU, A Utile drupe. 
Ompm'ettm. Resembling, or bearing 

drupes. 
Dul'eu, Sweet 



Bnshj. 

>tffUz, Double. 

E 

Bond, Applied to the lobes of a hearts 
form leat, to the side lobes near the 
base of some leaves, and to twisted 
parts in plants which are supposed to 
resemble the passage into the ear. 

JBhtf^MMO. Ivory-white. 

iSeki'imaU, Beset with prickles^ as a 
bedge-hog. 

BcottaU, Without nenres or ribs. 

KdMt, Good for food, esculent. 

^Merescen'^, (Prom eJUracs, to 
bloom.) A term expressive of the 
precise time of the year, and the 
month in which every plant blossoms. 
The term efUrescenu is applied to 
the powder substance found on Lich- 
ens. 

EffUA'U^n, Premature falling off of 
leaves, by means of diseases or some 
accidental causes 

EJutg, Having an opening by which 
Seeds or liquids may be poured out. 

Bgg'form, See ovate. 

^gr^ or Ai'gf€U€. The feathery or 
bairr crown of seeds, as the down of 
thistles and dandelions. It includes 
whatever remains on the top of the 
seed after the corolla is removed. 
The egret is stiped, when it is sup- 
ported on a foot-stem; it is simple, 
when it consists of a bundle of simple 
bairs; it is plumose, when each hair 
composing the crown has other little 
hairs arrsoged along its sides. 

emfffU. OvaL 

Bian'guUi, Exceeding a commoii 
length. 

Kwutr'gimtae, Having a not^ at the 
end, retuse. 

Bwi'knf9. (From tmbnio^ to bud forth.) 
The germ of a plant; called by tan- 
nama the corcnlum. 

Bwifil'lufU, A medicine which softens 
and relaxes the animal fibre. 

^'dtemrf. The inside skin of a peri- 
carp. 

Bndtg'tntms. Applied to stems which 
g.^>w from the centre outwardly as in 
monoco^ledons. 



Ent/'dis^ Without jomtb or knots. 
EWsifofWi, Sword-form, two-edged, as 

in the flag and iris. 
EnUrt, Even and whole at the edge. 
EntamoVogy. The science which treats 

of in.sects. 
Efi. A Greek word, si^ifying wfom ; 

oiten used in. composition. 
E'ficarp. (From c^ Upon, and i«f7«s, 

fruiu) Tbe outer skin of the peri- 
carp. 
Epider'mit. (From ept\ upon, and 

dtrwM, tkin,) See Cuticle. 
Epi^'ynons. (From cpi, upon, ixd gf» 

iM«,* pistil.) 
Efiaperm, (From tpi^ upon, and wftr- 

SMI, seed.) . 
E^nocflial flowers. Opening atstated 

hours each day« 
E'quitamL Opposite leaves alternately 

enclosing the edges of each other. 
Ertctf, Straight ; less unbending tht a 

strictus. 
Era^ded, Appearing as if gnawed at 

the edge. 
E^onlnU. Eatable. 
Ev^ergrun, Remaining green through 

the year, not deciduous. 
Excava'tus, Hollowed out. 
Ea9£^emou$4 A term applied to stems 

which grow externally. 
Exotic, Plants that are brought from 

foreign countries. 
Expan'ded, Spread. 
Exptc'Uranl, (From txpectoro^ to dis- 
charge from the breast.) Medicines 

which promote a discharge from the 

limgs. 
Ez'serUd, Projecting out of the flower 

or sheath. 
E^. See Hilnm. 

F 

fkutffHmu, (From fadef to make.> 
Not naiurali produced by art 

J!yim*UUs. A term in Botany implying 
a natural union of several genera in 
to groups ; sometimes used as synon 
ymous with Natural Orders. 

fil'eaU. Sickle-shaped; linear and 
crooked. 

fVuri'iUL (Prom jTar, com.) Meal or 
flour. A term given to the srlutioous 
parts of wheat and other seeds, which 
IS Grained by grinding and sifting. 
It consists of gluten, starch, and mu- 
cilage. The, pollen is also called 
farina. 

Ftufcidt, A bundle. 

flucic^idaU, Collected in bundles. 

FkuOg^iate. Flat-topped. Branches are 
said to be fasti^iate when they keep 
in a similar direction to the main 
stem, and their boughs poini upwards^ 
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lles>«inbliiig a hoDeyeomb. 

flMtf. Jaws. The throat of the corolla. 

fWfiJkgt. (From ftbris, a ferer, and 
y^i^, to drive away) That which pos- 
sesses the property of abning fever. 

F>sms. CrYptogamoQs plants, with the 
fhiit oo the back of the leares, or in 
spikes made ap of minute capsules 
opening transrersely. 

FVfitk Pistillate, yieldHtg frmiL 

Firruginous. iron, rust-like. 

FVIIrv. Any thread-like part, 

FU'miunL The slender dtread-like 
part of the stamen. 

FUHees. (Fromjtttfsi, a thread.) Fens. 

FWfefm, Very Slender. 

Pim'hriaU, Dirided at the edge like 
fringe. 

Fit^UUomi, Hollow or tnhalar, as the 
leaf of the onion. 

FiabtVHfmm, Fan-shaped. 

FU€feU. Too limber to stipport its 
own weight. 

FUgtifH/orm. Like a whip-lash. 

Fltmfmtms, Flame-cokmred. 

F%afviu, Yellow. 

FUdiff. Thick and pnlpy. 

fUs^nMO. Serpentine, or bending in 
a zix-xag form. 

F%i^fn, Considered by the heathens as 
the goddess of flowers : descriptions 
of flowers are often called Floras. 

FU^rtd leaf See Bract 

FU^TtL Little flower ; part of a com- 
poond flower. 

ffei'risi. Que who cnltirates lk)wers. 

FUt'cuUr, A tnbalar floret 

Flatter, (.^m.) A term which was 
formeriy applied almost exclosiTely 
to the petals. At present a stamen 
and pistil only are considered as 
forming a perfect flower. 

FlaWtr-UdUt. See Pednnde. 

Phtia'ee&ut, Leafy. 

PWiaUt, Leafets : a diminatire of 
foKfiMf a leaf The smaller leares 
which coDStitate a componnd leaf. 

FWimwi, Leaf. Leaves are fibroos and 
cellnlar processes of the plants, of 
different fignres, bat general^ ex- 
tended into a membranoos or skinny 
substance. 

FtVlieU, A seed-ressel which opoos 
lengthwise, or on one side only. 

P9ot'-sUiik. Sometimes osed instead of 
pedancle and petiole. 

Fvrted. See Dichotomoos. 

Prmg'UiM, Breaking easily. 

l^wmd. The leaf of cryptogamons 
plants; formerly applied to palms. 

Frond€s*eence. (Prom fronts a leaf) 
The time in which each species of 
nis unfolds iti first leaves. See 
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FrmMm^ (/Vsad^MS.) Leafy, or 1 
like. 

FrwMJuMTUem. The flower aad fruit, 
with their pans. 

FrutHf^rmu. Bearing or bf C Mnnia f 
fruit 

FnufUu, The fruit is aa sanoal pait 
of the plant, which adheres to Uie 
ik>wer and succeeds it; and after at- 
taining maturity, detaches itself fhim 
the parent plant, and on being placed 
in the bosom of the earth, gives birth 
to a new vegetable. In commoo lan- 
guage, the ft^it includes boch the 
pericarp and the seed, but strictly 
speaking, the latter only is the fruit, 
while the former i$ but the case or 
vessel which contains it 

Pntfitsond Becoming Crabby. 

Fm'lez. A shrub. 

Pufgmx, Fugaceous, flying oC 

fSkPcru, Props, supports: as the pet^ 
ole, peduncle, dbc. 

Fmtv<ms. Yellowish. 

Pwm'gi. The plural <^ ^fi^^g^ • 
mushroom. 

fSm'rous. Growing rapidly with a 
softtezture '.ike ibe fun^. 

Pm'nUk. The stalk which coonecti 
the ovale to the ovary. 

Pmnmelfonii, Tubular ai the bottom, 
and gradually expanding at the top. 

FyafsifofWk, Spindle-shaiwd ; a luot 
thick at the top and tapering dowi^ 
wards. 



Qalftti, A hehnet. 

Orsi'ffHi A bud seated upon the 
and branches, and covered with scalea^ 
in order to defend it from injury. 
The bud resembles the seed in con- 
taining the ftiiure plant in embryo; 
but this embryo is de.stituie of a rad- 
icle, though if the bud is planted in 
the earth, a radicle is developed. 

Qemma'uoua. Beloneine to a bud; 
made of the scales of a bad. 

Q€n€r*ic name. The name uf a genus. 

Otnic'utaU. Bent like a knee. 

(hhims, (The plural of genus is gea*- 
ftt.) A family of plants agreeiac 
in their flower and ihiit. Pumis of 
the same genus are thought to pos- 
sess similar medicinal powers. 

Qtrm, The lower part of the patO 
which afterward becomes the fhiit 

Oerminalwn, The swelling of a seed 
and the unfolding of its embryo. 

OQ^boHs, Swelled out commonly m 
one side. 

Oladettcus. Bald, without covering. 

OU'brout. Sleek, without hairiness. 

OUmd, A small appendage; which 
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to peifortD some office of se- 
cretion or exhalalion. 

BU m f imimr, Uaring hairs tipped with 
little heads or glands. 

iMMi MM. Sea-green, mealy, and eas- 
ily robbed off. 

Bwm€, A rooadisb head of flowers. 

Qkmm'tnU, Many branehlets termina- 
ted by little heads. 

Olt iei r The scales or chaff of grasses, 
composing the calyx and coroUa ; the 
lower ones are csJled the calyx, all 
others the corolla : each scale, chaff, 
or husk, is ealledf a Talre ; if there 
is but one, the flower is called wmt- 
evlee, if rwa hitoahot, 

0lmhvMm», Viscid, adhesive. 

OMk (From ^Mw, a knee or angle ;) 
as pentagon, five-angled; hexagon, 
six-4mgled; polygon, many-angled. 

Oro/l'tMr, is the process of uniting the 
branches or bads of two or more se- 
parate trees. The had or branch of 
one tree, is inserted into the bark of 
another, and the tree which is thus 
engrafted opon is called the stock. 

dnast'tfM. Grasses and grass-like 
plants. Mostly fotmd in the dass 
Triandria. 

€tfmiMtmu. Grass-like; soeh plants 
are also called cnhniferoas. 

QrmmdifUifmt, Harins lar^ flowers. 

0rmm^'%imr. Formed of grams, or cot- 
ered with grains. 

GrvNw^flmf. Having a strong odoar. 

Ortgmfrums, In flocKs, plants growing 
together in groans. 

^h'pov'ed. Marked with deep lines. 

GrmfmsM, Thick, crowded. 

0ffmiio€afj^€$, (From gwrnnm^ naked, 
and Aarpvf, (hiit.) Biirbel's first 
class or flraits, containing soch as 
have frnit without being covered or 
concealed. 

O jfmn oip€r*m ia, (From ^mno$^ naked, 
and JSpersM, seed.) Uaving naked 
seeos. 

Ofitan'drimi, Stamens growing apon 
the pistil. 

OfifuL. From the Greek, signifjring 
pistil. 



BMlaftU or BaHiai. The native sit* 

nation of plants. 
nMi, The external appearance of a 

plant, by which it is Known at first 

sight. 
Bair, See Pilos. 
Aftr-like. See Capillary. 
iidl'berd-toTm. See Hastate. 
RaTul-form, See Palmate. 
UanfTing. See Pendeni. 
UaftaU. Shsped like a halberd ; it dif- 



fers from arrow-shaped in having uia 

side processes more distinct and d^ 

vergeni. 
Head. A dense colleetios of flow^n, 

nearly sessile. 
Huuri, See Corcalam and Corcle. 
AMrMbrm. See Cordate. 
Hei^nui. The concave upper lip of a 

labiate flower. 
BtlmmUufVos^. The science which 

treats of worms. 
Bepaific Liver-like. 
Herb, A plant which has not a woo^ 

Mem. 
Btrba'uofu. Not woody. 
Her'bage, Every part of a plant except 

the root and fmctificacion. 
Herba'riimm. A collection of dried 

plants. 
Herb'uL One who collects and selb 

plants. 
Bexag'onal, Six-cornered. 
Hi'ans, Gaping. 
fit'lMa. The scar or mark on a seed 

at the place of attachment of the 

seed to the seed-vessel. 
Hi/r'mde, Rough with hairs. 
HWpid. Bristly, more than hirsute. 
Hbarv. Whitish-coloured, having f 

scaly mealiness, not unlike glaacous 
Hoiera^ctofu, Suitable for calinar^ 

purposes. The term is derived from 

Mfoka^ signifying pot-herbs. One ot 

the natural orders of Linneus, call- 
ed koUraee^f includes such plants aa 

are used for the table, or in the econ* 

omy of domestic aflfairs. 
Hon'fytmp, See Nectary. 
Hood'ed, See Cucullate, or cowled. 
Hora*ri%s, Continaing but an hour. 
Hfffizon'Uil. Parallel to the horizon 
Hitm, See Spur. 
Hum'Uis, Low, humble. 
Hmsk, The lareer kind of ghiroe, mm 

the husks of mdian corn. 
Ej/btfiuUis. Growing in winter. 
Hif*hrid. A vegetable produced b) the 

mixture of two .species: the seeds cf 

hybrids are not fertile. 
Hff'po. (From upo, under.^ Much 

used in the composition of scientific 

terms. 
HifpoeraUr'iform. Salver-shaped, with 

a tube abruptly expanded into a flat 

l>order. 
Hifpog'fnems, Under the style 

I 

IdUkfoi'ogf, The science of fishes. 
Mc^sanfdrous, Having about iventy 

lUameDs growing on the calyx. 
fmfkricait. Lying over, like scales, of 

the shingles of a roof. 
iii^wr[/%ct. Wanting the stamen '^i pit^tiL 
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Inci's^r Fi Jiil tooth. 

included, Wbulljr receired, or oon- 

taioed in a cavity; ike opposite of 

Exsen. 
im0w^UU. Flower* destitute of a e»> 

Ijx or coroUa are said to be ineom- 

plete. 
Hemm'Uwd. When the corcle is at the 

edges of the coijrledoo. 
Incra^smU. Thick^n^d apward» larger 

towards the end. 
Ja'crcsMni. The ^oa&tiQr cff tpcrease. 
iHcum'benL Leaniog opon or against. 
humrv'ed. Beoi iawarcts. 
Hdi'gtn^ui, Native, growing wild in 

a country. (Sooie eiotks, after a 

time, spread and *ppcv ^ if indige> 

ooos.) 
bk'dwrmUd, Becoming hard. 
imdmfsimm, A covering; plural, imd^^ 
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Hffrim', Below; a calyx or corolla 
IS inferior when it comes out below 
the germ. 

H^'Ud. Appearing as if blown oat 
with wind, nollow« 

Mflcj/ed. The same as incurred. 

HfioT€$fotmM, (From ti%|«rese#, to 
0ourisb.) The manner in which 
flowers are connected to the plant by 
the peduncle, as in the whorl, ra- 
ceme, Ac. 

Hfrac'tmt, Bear in, with sach an acute 
angle as to appear broken. 

HfmndiinUifar'wUs. Punnel-fiNin. 

insefVtd, Growing out of or Azed 
upon. 

Hn'dens, Sitting upon. 

Hsirm'tiu, Markeo. ;- 

hunger. Entire. 

htUmo'de. The space between Joints ; 
as in grasses. 

HUrruf^Udhf- fimmm t t , When smaller 
leatcts are interposed among the 
principal ones. 

bdor*tms. Twisted inwards. 

hkl^^dnfud. Not originally native. — 
Brought from some other country. 

tmokmcntmL A kind of general calvz 
serving fur many (lowers, generally 
situated at the base of an umbel or 
head. 

bKoUififceL A partial involncruiti. 

H'vol'uU. Rolled inwards. 

trideifcenk (From iru^ the rainbow.) 
Reflectinglight. 

irreg*^dmr. Diflering in figure, siie, or 
proportion of pans among them> 
selves. 

hritmkU'Uif. The power of being ex- 
cited so as to produce eontractioo ; 
this power belongs to vei^tablcs' as 
•well a> inioials. 

36 



Irregalarly dtTided and nob 
ivided. 

See Faux. 

Knots or riaga uiCttliii%pod^ 
leaves, dec 
Mgmm, A yoke: groraig in pain. 
Aiiffl psrif tea. (Fma >a«te, near, and 
to place.) Neameaa of ptaoc 



KM, The under Up of a papiliniiare 

ous flower. 
Kedfed. Shaped UIre tlie keel of a boel 

or ship. 
Ker'ntL See Nucleus^ 
Kid'nef-skitfed, Hearuehaped wiihotf 

the point, and bnuader tha& kmg. 
A joint. 
Knsb^Ud, la thick loo^is, «a ihe pn 

tato. 

See Joints. 
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La^hiaU, Having lip% at in the 

Didynamia. 
IjuMiaU. Jagged* irregularly loi% 

Uceraied. 
Ladeslcent. Yielding a joioe, 

ly white like milk| aometii 

as \t the Uood-root. 
La4fUm. Mi|k-whije« 
ijmM,'n0U. Lowered with little piu or 

depressions. 
Jjacus^rit, .Orojwiag about lakes. 
La'vis, Smooth, evea. 
Lam'eUaUd. In ihin plates. 
Xjam'ttuk The broad or flat end of a 
, petal, in distinction from its claw. 

The expanded part of a leaf, la a 

more general sense, any thin plate or 

membraie. 
La'nale, Woolly. 
Lance'oUU. Spear-shaped, aarrow 

with both ends acute. 
La,nc€-o'vaU, A compound of laaceO' 

late and ovate, intermediate. 
Lmmtfwuums, Woolly. 
Udfertd, (From /oias.) On oar side 
lA'UtA. (From Mtee, to hide.) Hid> 

den, concealed. 
lj^r*va. The caterpillar state of an ia- 

sect. 
Lax, Limber, flaccid. 
Leafti. A partial leai^ part of a eoia 

pound leaL 
Uaf'tUXt See Petiole. 
Ltfwme, A pod or pericarp, having 

Its seeds attached to one atde or so* 

ture ; as the pea and beaa. 
Ldgn'mmtms. Bearing legumea 
L^nftkiMM, A term aaed for k petal> 

like nectary ; like that of (he !ark» 
spur and loonk's-hood. 
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tiler. The inner bark of plants. 

TAg*ne»u». Woody. 

i tg'fntm. Wood. 

i ^ulate. Strap or riband-like, flat^as 
the florets of the dandelion. 

LiHa'eevus. A corolla with 6 petals 
grraduallf spreading from the base. 

Limb. The border or spreading part 
of a monopetaloiis torolla. 

Lin'ear. Lon^r and narrow, with par- 
allel sides, as the leares of grasses. 

Cip. The under petal in a labiate co- 
rolla. 

iMtori'lms, Growing on coasts, or 
shores. 

iji'vidrnts. Dark pnrple. 

Lobe, A large division, or distinct 
portion of a leaf or petal. 

Loc^us. (From ioeuM, a place.) A 
little ^>ace. 

Le^meni. A pod resembling a legnme, 
but divided by transverse partitions. 

L^ngifo'lius, Long-leaved. 

Lom^giMMS. Very long. 

i^cUus. Bright and shining. 

Lwtate or Lttrnttlate, Shaped like a half 
moon. 

Lmfrid, Of a pale dull colour. 

Lm^ttus, Yellow. 

Lff^rate. Pinnatifid, with a large 
roundish leafet at the end. 

M 

MeuMtafha, Spotted. 

Marefteni. Withering. 

Mur'f^n. The ed^e or border. 

Mtf^ttime, Growing near the sea. 

MedtU'Ui, The pith or pulp of vegeta- 
bles. The centre or neart of a ve- 
getable. 

MkUiftrmu. (From md^ honey.) Pro- 
ducing or containing honey. 

Mfem'brimms or Mew^ama'uoui, Very 
thin and delicate. 

He^^coTf. The middle substance of 
the pericarp, having the epicarp on 
the outer, and the endocarp on the in- 
ner side. 

MWosperm. That part of the seed 
which corresponds to the mesocarp 
of vh:: pericarp. 

Afidfib, The main or middle rib of a 
leaf, running IVom the stem to the 
ap'X. 

MKniaUus, Scarlet vermiUon colour. 

BfoU'res, Back teeth, grinders. 

AM'IU Soa 

MoUus'c&us. Such animals as have a 
soft body without bones ; as the oys- 
ter. 

Monadel'pkous. Having the stamens 
united in a tube at the base. . 

kkmlflifofm, Ghranulate, strung to- 
gether like beads. 



Manoceph'aUus, (Frctn mon^, one, ind 
kepkaUy head.) The term is app.ied 
to pericarps, which have but one sum- 
mit, as the wheat, while the geum and 
anemone have as many as they 
have stvles ; they are polycephalons. 

MmocotyUd'onous. Having nut one 
cotyledon. 

Monm'cious. Having pistillate and 
staminate flowers on tiie same plant. 

A^m9p€ifMlous, The corolla all in one 
niece. 

Monophy¥ioHs. Consisting of one leaf. 

Monesep'aloHS, A calyx of one leaf or 
sepal. 

M o nmper'm MB . One seed to a flower. 

Monta'wLS. Growing on moantains. 

Nbm^form, See Crescent-form. 

Mosses. The second order of the clasi 
OrjTptogamia. 

MucrofuUe. Having a small point oi 
pridrle at the end of an obtuse leaf. 

AMtiJU/rus. Many-flowered. 

MuVUpUx, Many-fold, petals Ijring 
over each other in two rows. 

Mul'tms, Many. 

M^'ricaU, Covered with pricUei. 

N 

Na'ked, Destitute of parts nsoally 
found. 

Na'mu, Dwarfish, veij small. 

Nmf, Downy, or like rur, tomentose. 

Napifor*mU, Resembling a turnip. 

Pk^reofic (From narc9, to stupify.) A 
substance which has the power cf 
procuring sleep, as Opiunk 

Ntt^UnU. Floating. 

NutnunUikarmaer. That which is ap- 
parent, having no reference to any 
particular method of classification. 

Natmral Aisiory. The science which 
treats of nature. 

Nec'taiy, (From nectar, the fabled 
drink of the gods.) The part of a 
flower which produces honev; this 
term is applied to any appends^ of 
the flower which has no other name. 

Nemor&'sus, Growing in groves, often 
given as a specific name, as Anewtane 
nemorosa; toe ending in a denotes 
the adjective as being in the feminine 
^nder ; the adjective in Latin vary* 
mg its termination to conform to the 
gender of the substantive. 

l£roe$. Parallel veins. 

Nerved, Marked with nerves, so call- 
ed, though not organs of sensibility 
like the nerves in the animal .system. 

Nic'UUms, (From a word which sigw 
nifies to twinkle or wink.) Appii^ 
as a specific name to some plants 
which appear sensitive; as the Cmatus 
MJctiUint 
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.¥»ftr. Black. 

mfidui, GkMj. guttering. 

Ntf/eus, Sflow-white. 

S^d'dmg, Panly drooping. 

SmU, Nidm, KaoL 

N^witn, A name. 

NtUk'td, SceCroMUe. 

AVfims. Nat, or kemeL 

iVv'iiij. SeeNak^ 

A^ iVac See Nucleus. 

Su'UmL See Nodding, Fendnlons. 



'Ji. A word which, prefixed to otho' 
tftrms, denotes the inrersion of the 
nsoal position ; as, obeardate, which 
signifies inverseljr cordate. 

OkHm'ic Conk with the point down- 
wards. 

Obear^dmii, Heart^haped with the 
point downwards. 

Okmci'oUU. Lanceolate with the base 
the narrowest 

OMsfHtf . A position between horizon- 
tal and TerticaL 

Obimg, Longer than oval, with the 
sides parallel. 

Obo^vtU, Ovate with the narrower end 
towards the stem, or place of insertion. 

W$oUU, Indistinct, appearing as if 
worn oot. 

Obtmte, Blnnt, roanded, not acnte. . 

OcAroMMU. Colour of jrellow ochre. 

Odora'litu, Scentedf odorous. 

OJicina'Hs. Such plants as are kept for 
sale as medicinal, or of use in the arts. 

OU^ Oi^d4S. This termination imports 
resemblance, as peialmd, like a petal; 
tkaUctroides^ resembling athali^rum, 
Ac. 

Opaqui, Not transwrent. 

Oper^aduM, The lid which covers the 
capsules of mosses. 

OppisiU. Standing against each other 
on opposite sides of the stem. 

Orbiefmar, Circular 

OrdUd^eous, Petals like the orchis, 
four arched, the fiAh longer. 

OmU/M'ogf. That department of zo- 
ology which treats or birds. 

Os. A bone. A month. 

Of^MMis. Bonjr» hard. 

(yvarf, A name sometimes given to 
the outer covering of the germ, be- 
fore it ripens. 

fyvaU, Reshaped, oval with the low- 
er end largest. 

Ovip'anms. Animals produced fh>m 
eggs, as birds, Ac. 

Ormles. Little eggs: the rudiments ofl tiai peduncle. 



P 

BaifmU, A prominence in the \cmn 
lip of a labiate corolla, cloein^^ at 
nearly closing the throat. 

PiUea'ceous, See Chaffy. 

JHU'wuiU. . Hand-Shaped ; dividM f« 
as to resemble the hand with the in- 
gers^read. 

PmiufiriM, Growing in swamps and 
Bsarshes. 

Pam'icie, A loose, irregular bunch oi 
flowers with siibdivided branches 
as the oat. 

Pmm'iekd. Bearing panicles 

Pwua^Um. The outer covering of the 
pericarp. 

Pamim'tem. The inner covering of the 
pericarp. 

PapiiTio. A bnUerfly. 

Papiliona^eeous. Butterlty-shi^ied^— aa 
irragular eoroUa consisting of four 
peiius; the upper one is called the 
banner, the two side ones wings, and 
the lower one the keel, as the pea. 
Mostly found in the dais Diad^ 
phia. 

PapU'late. Covered with protaberaa- 
ces. 

Pappus, Thedownof aeedfasthedan- 
adion; a feathery appendage. Set 
E^ret 

PofisU'w, Growing on another plaat 
and deriving nourishment from it 

Paren'cMfwta, A siMXulent vegeiabk 
substance; the oellular sobstaace; 
the thick part of leaves betweea ths 
opposite surfaces ; the pulpy pan ol 
fruits, as in the apple, Ac. 

PmrtuU, Used in distinction to general 

ParH'lum, The membrane which di- 
vides pericarps into cells, called the 
dissepiment It is said to be paraJld 
when it unites with the valves where 
they unite with each other. It is con- 
trary or transverse when it meets a 
valve in the middle or in any part not 
at its suture. 

Parted. Deeply divided; more thaa 
cleft. 

Patens, Spreading, formingless than a 
right angle. 

Pam,'cL Few in number. 

Pecftinate. Like the teeth of a comk 
intermediate between fimbriate aid 
pittoatifid. 

Pedate. Having a central leaf or sec- 
ment and the two side ones which 
are compound, like a bird's foot 

Ped'icel. A little flower-stalk, or par- 



seeds which the germ contains be- 
fore its fertilization ; after which the 
ovules ripen into seeds, 
•m An %gii. 



P^dun'de. A stem bearing the ik»w#n 

and frait 
PeVUcle, A thin membranous coar. 
PeUu'cid, Transparent or Ijmpict 
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^ittat€, HaifiDg the petiole tttached to 

some part of the andcr siiie of the 

leaf. 
P^ndciU, Hanging down, pendnkMis. 
Pem^cOUd. Shap^ Uke a painter's 

pencil or bmsh. 
Pengri'wut, Foreign, wandering. 
PtrmifmimL Lasting more than two 

years. 
i*erfo^Hai€, Having a stem ninniug 

tnrough the leaf; differs fVom con- 

nate in not consisting of two leaves. 
Btr*formU. Having holes as if pricked 

throogb ; differs from panctaie,which 

has dots reseaU>ling holes. 
Pt'ti. Aroond. " 
Fer*itmLk. (From jwrt, aroond, omikM^ 

flower.) A sort of-calyz. 
P^icarp. (From peri, aroond, and 4;ar- 

^M, fruit.) Asm-vessel or whaterer 

contains the seed. 
Prri^^Misi. The round membranous 

case which contains the seeds of some 

mosbrooms. 
Perigfynmu. From ftri^ aroond, and 

glfma, pistil. 
PHifk'erif. The outer edgeof the frond 

of a lichen ; the circomference of a 

circle. 

(From ptri^ around, and 
seed.) Around the seed, 
ikin of the seed. 
PtrisU^mimm, The fVinge or teeth 

aroond the mouth of the capsule of 

mosses, under the lid. 
PtrmmieiU, Any part of a plant is 

i>«*d to be permanent when it remains 

wuoger than is usual for similar parts 

in most plants. 
PtrsufUfU, Not falling 'off See Per- 

maoent 
Per^s&naU. Masked or closed. 
Pit'iaL The leaf of a corolla, usually 

coloured. 
J^^HoU, The stalk which supports the 

leaf. 
Phemog*amums. Such ilowers as have 

stamens and pistils visible, including 

all plants except the cryptogamous. 
Pk$fstol*ogy. Derived fibm Uie Greek, 

a knowledge of nature. 
Pkiftd'ogy. -The scieoce which treats 

of the organization of vegetables, 

nearly syDonvmoas with the physiolo- 

^of vegetables. 
Pi'teoU The uuter covering of the 

germ mating leaves of monucotyle- 

donous plants; that which formed 

the primordial leat 
Pi'Uus. The hat of a fungus. 
PUUi . See Columells and Column. 
PtU». -Hairy, with distinct, straight- 

inh ttsirs. 

A hair 




FimfUd, SeePapniose. 

Piwrna. A wing feather, applied 16 

leafets. 
PwmaU. A leaf is pinnate when the 

leafets are arranged in two rows on 

the side of a common petiole, as in 

the rose. 
PwnmatUU, Cut in a pinnate manner. 

It differs from pinnate, in being a 

simple leaf deeply parted, while pm- 

nate i& a compound of distinct leaiets 
PisUL The central organ of most 

flowers, consisting of the germ^tyle, 

and stigma. 
Pis'tiUaU, Having pistils but no sta- 
mens. 
PUk, The spongy substance in the 

centre of the stems and roots of most 

plants. See Medulla. 
Placenta, The internal part of the 

^rm or ovary to which e?erv ovule 

IS attached, either inunediately or b? 

the fimicle. 
Plaited. Folded like a fan. 
Ptane, Flat with an even surface. 
Pli'caU. See Plaited. 
Plmmo'se. Feather-Uke. 
PUt/m%UL.ot Plume. The ascending 

part of a plant at its first germination. 
Plu'rimus, Very many. 
Ped. A dry seed-vessel, not pulpy, 

most commonly applied to legumes 

andsiliques. 
PodeUa. The pedicels which support 

the frond of a lichen. 
P&datperm. (From vodot^ a part, and 

jpmiia, seed.) Pedicel of the Seed. 

The same as the funicle. 
PointaL A name sometimes used for 

pistil. 
PoUen. Properly fine flower, or the 

dost that flies m a mill. The dust 

which is contained within the anthers. 
Pellm'ia, Masses of polen, as seen in 

the class Gjrnandria. 
Po'lu*. Many. 
Polyan'drous. Having many stamens 

inserted upon the receptacle. 
Pokfcepk'alout, See Monocephaloua. 
PUyg'ammu, Having some flowers 

which are perfect, and others with 

stamens only, or pistils only. 
PoliyiH&r*9kaut, Changteable, assuming 

many forms. 
Pohfpetalous, Having many petals. 
Polypkyl'loui, Having many leaves. 
Pohfsev'alous, A calyx of more than 

ooe leaf, or sepal. 
Ptme. A pulpy fruit, containing a cap* 

sule, as toe apple. 
Poray*. Full of holes. 
P»r*tecUd, Extended forward. 
prctm&ne. Ending bltmtly, is if hitteii 

ofl, the same as abrupt. 
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Prmfimm, Gi «eii| Uke a leek. 

Praitnfiu. Qrowing io meadow Imad. 

Prickle. Differs from the thorn in be- 
ing fixed to the bark, the thorn is 
fixed to the wood. 

Frimmtic Haring MTeral parallel 
iai tides. 

FrtUtfcu, An eloop;mted nose or anoot, 
applied to proieeung partn of regeta- 

Frecm, A projecting part. 

Fr^emufbeni, Lying on the ground. 

PnKfermu. A flower ia aaid to be 
proliferous when it has smaller ones 
growing oot of it 

Frep. Tendrils and other climbers. 

Pr0j^ imut , Near. 

Puude. When prefixed to a word, it 
implies obsolete or false. . 

Fuhts'ctnL Hairy, downy, or woolly. 

Pulp, The hiicy cellalar snbstanee of 
berries SAd otHer fniits. 

PiUver'ulenl. Torning to dnat 

Pa'siOttf. Small, low. 

/"iMMiaAr. Appearing dotted. See Per- 
forated. 

PungtfU. Sharp, acrid, pterciag. 

Puiymfmu. Purple. 

Punthu. Diminatire, low. 

PHU'mm, A hard shell 

Piriform. Pear-shaped. 

PfTidie. (From fans, a box.) Name 
of one of Mtrbel*s genera ot (hiita. 



Qaairm^jrater. Having foar corners 

or anglo. 
QyuUer^naU. Poor together. 
QaMolf . Fiye together. 

R 

RaeemM, (From rax, a bnnch of grapes, 
a doster.) That kind of inflores- 
cence in which the flowers are ar- 
ranged by simple pedicels on the sides 
of a common pednncle; as the cur- 
rant. 

tU^cku. The commom stalk to which 
the florets and spikelets of grasses 
are attached ; as in wheat heacb;. 
Also the midrib of some leares and 
fronds. 

Raiimtt. The -Ugulate florets around 
the margin of a compound flower. 

Hm'Mx, A root ; the lower part of the 
plant which perfcHins^ ofllce of at- 
tracting moisture from the soil,:and 
communicating it to the other parts 
of the plant. 

Radical. Growing from the root 

Radicle The part of the corculum 
which afterward forms the root ; 
also the minute fibres of a root. 

Ra'meut, Proceeding from the branches. 
36* 



Rmmiferwms, Prodneteg iMaackes. 

Ramom, Branching. 

Ramui, A branch. 

Ram, The outer margin of compoaBd 

flowers. 
Receptacle. The end of a flower-attik : 

the base to which the di&rcot parti 

of fructification are usually attached. 
Reclined. Bending o^er with the end 

inclining towards the groimd. 
Recku. Straight 
Recmn/ed. Conred backwards. 
Refieifed. Bent backwards, dmmv than 

recurved. 
Reg*maU, {From regwu^ to break with 

an explosion.) Name of one of Mir* 

bel's genera of fruits.- 
Refrig'eraML (Prom refrigera^ to eooL) 

Cooling medicines. 
Re'niform. Kidney-Shaped, heart-riiap- 

ed without the point 
Reffomd. Slightly serpentine, or war- 

mg on the ed^. 
RepcHS. Creeping. 
Reem^pimaU. Upside down. 
Retic'MlaU. Vems crossing each other 

like net-work. ' 
Relmm. Haring a slight notch in the 

end, less than emarginate. 
Rever^ted. Bent back toward the base. 
Ref/almU. Rolled backward or oat- 
ward. 
Rhomboid. Diamond-form. 
Rih. A nenre-like support to a lea£ 
Ri ba%d4iJt e . Broader inan linear. 
R^. Siiflfl not pliable. 
Ring. The band around the capsules 

of ferns. 
Ringent. Gteping or grinning; a tarn 

applied to some labiate corollas. 
RooL The descettding part of a vege- 

table. 
RooHei. A fibre of a root, a little root 
Rosa'ceous. A corolla formed uf round- 
ish ^reading petals, wiihom claws 

or with very short ones. 
Reee'ut, Rose-coloured. 
Rostel. That pointed part of the tm- 

bryo, which tends downward at the 

first germination of the M^ed. 
RoUrale. Having a protuberance liks 

a bird's beak. 
RetaU. Wheel-form. 
Rehim^dus. Round. 
Rudra. Red. 
Rufoui. Reddish yellow. 
Rugoie. Wrinkledi 
RmnfdnaU. Hann^ ^ar^e teeth poinl> 

ing backward, as th* daodelioo. 
Rnptm'trit. Growing an; ng roclo. 




Sa, 



taU. 
erous. 



8 
Arrow-form. 
Bearing or pruducmg aalt 
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Saiver-form. Corolla with a ilat npredd- 
mg border proceeding from tb^ lop 
of a tube : flower monopetaloas- 

Smrn'oM, A winged pericarp noc 'ipen- 
ing by valves, as the maple. 

Sap. The watery fluid contained in 
the tabes and Utile celU of vegeta- 
bles. 

Super. Having taste. 

Sarmen'tose^ Running on the ground, 
and striking root from the joints only, 
as the strawberry. 

Sar*cocarp. (Prom farx, flesh, and kar- 
pos^ fruit) The fleshy pan of fruit. 

Scaber^ or sca'brous. Rough. 

Scandins Climbing. 

Scape. A stalk which springs from the 
root, and supports flowers and fruit 
but no l^ves, as the dandelion. 

Sca'runu. Having a thin membranous 
margin. 

Scattered. Standing without any reg- 
ular order. 

Scions, Shoots proceeding laterally 
from the roots or bulb of a root. 

Secema)>U stimulants, are medicines 
which promote the internal secre- 
tions. 

SecMid, Unilateral, arranged on one 
side only. 

Segment. A part or principal division 
of a leaf, calyx, or corolla. 

Sempervi'vens. Living through the 
winter, and retaining its leaves. 

Sepal. Leaves or divisions of the calyx. 

Septa. Partitions that divide the inte- 
rior of the fruit. 

Septiferims. Bearing septa. 

Serrate, Notched like the teeth of a 
saw. 

SeHrulaU. Minutely serrate. 

Sessile. Sitting down; placed imme- 
diately on the main stem without a 
foot-stalk. 

Seta. A bristle. 

Setafeeans. Bristle-form. 

Setose, Covered with bristles. 

Shaft, A. pillar, sometimes applied to 
the style. 

Skeatk, A tubular or folded leafy por- 
tion including within it the stem. 

Skooi. Each tree and shrub sends forth 
annually a large shoot in the spring 
and a smdler one from the end m 
that in June 

Shrub, A plant with a woody stem, 
branching out nearer the ground than 
a tree, usually smaller. 

Siifens. Dry. 

SiVide. A seed-vessel constructed like 
a silfque, bat not mucH longer than 
it is broad. 

A long pod or \eed-ves4el of 



two valves, havuig rhe seed attachaa 
to the two edges alternately. 

SimpU. Not divided, branched or com- 
pounded. 

Sin'uate. The margin hollowed oat 
resembling a bay. 

Si'nus. A £«iy | applied to the plant, a 
roundish cavity m the edge of the 
leaf or petal. 

So^ri. Plural of sorus ; fruit-dots on 
ferns. 

Sorose. A genus of fruits in MirhePs 
classes. 

Spa'dix. An elongated receptacle of 
flowers, commonly proceeding from 
a spatha. 

Spa'tka, A sheathing calyx opening 
lengthwise on one side, and eonsi&t^ 
ing of one or more valves. 

Spat'ulate. Large, obtuse at the end, 
gradually tapering into a stalk at the 
ba.se. 

Spe'cies, The lowest division of vege- 
tables. 

Specific Belonging to a species only 

t^fcrma. Seed. 

^rike. A kind of inflorescence in 
which the flowers are sessile, or near- 
ly so, as in the mullein, or wheal. 

Sptkt'Ut. A small spike. 

Spin' die-shaped. Thick at top, gradu- 
ally tapering, fusiform. 

Spine. A thorn or sharp process grow- 
ing from the wood 

Spinescent. Bearing spines or thorna « 

iS^n^jiu. Thorny. 

^'raL Twisted like a screw. 

Sporules. That part in crjrptogamoui 
plants which answers to seeds. 

Spur. A sharp hollow projection from 
a flower, commonly the nectary. 

Spnr*red-rye. A morbid swelling oi 
the seeti, of a black or dark cok>ur 
sometimes called ergot; the black 
kind is called the malignant ergot 
Qrain growing in low, moist ground, 
or new land, is most subject to iu 

Squamo'se. Scaly. 

Stiuarro'se. Ragged, having divergent 
scales. 

Stamen. That part of the flower on 
which the artificial classes are found- 
ed. 

Stam'isuUe, Having stamens withou 
pistils. 

Standard. See Banner. 

Stel'laU. Like a star. 

Stem. A general supporter of leaves 
flowers, and fruit 

Stemless. Havmg no stem. 

Ster'il. Barren. 

Stigma. The sammit, or top of lh# 
pistil. 

The stem of a fern, or limgus 
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•ko the fliem of the down of aaeds, 
as in the daodelion. 

Sti^iimit. Supported by a stipe. 

tlhf^uU, A lealy appemlage, situated 
at the base or petioles^, or leaves. , 

8t0loniftr§%$, Foitin^ forth seioos, or 
roiuiiDgshooca. 

Sbrmmin'tmu. Suw-like, siraw-eokKir- 
ed. 

Strmp-fifm. Ligiilate. 

Strat^tm. A layer ; plural, strata. 

8iriat€, BCarked vith fine parallel 
lines. 

l^riOiu, Siiir and straight, erect. 

Skif «M. Armed wiUi close thick bris- 
tles. 

Strc&ikm, A cone, an ament with 
woody scales. 

Sh^U, That part of the pistil which is 
between the stigma and the germ. 

Sifli'des. Plants with a very knig style. 

Sfia'vit. Sweet, agreeable. 

8mt, Used as a diminattve, prefixed to 
different terms to imply the existence 
of a ^oality in an inferior degree ; in 
English, may be rendered by some- 
what I it also signifies under, or less 
than. 

SufaotUe, Somewhat acute. 

Suhero'te, Corky. 

Smbwursed, Growing under water. 

Sub^tessiU, AlmoM sessile. 

SuUerftanemu. Growing and flowering 
under ground. 

SuUus. Beneath. 

Sub'ulaU, Awl-shaped, narrow and 
sharp pointed. Bet Awl-form. 

Suc^cmenL Juicy ; it is also applied to 
a pulpy leaf, whether joky or noL 

Sitektr. A shoot from the root bv 
which the plant may be propagated. 

Si^frulic0te, Somewhat shrubby, shrub- 
by at the base; an under shrub. 

StUcaU. Furrowed, marked with deep 
lines. 

Suftr. Above. 

Supradec0m'pmatd. More than decom- 
p'^und ; many times subdivided. 

Suffri^r. A (adyx or corolla it supe- 
rior, when it proceeds fron^ the upper 
part of the germ. 

Sifi'mu, Fmc upwards. See Remipi- 
uate. 

Suimn, The tine or seam fonr>ed br 
the junction of two vilve? %f a seed- 
vesseL 

Sjfct'ni, (From mmm^ a fig.) A name 
givea to one of BAirbel's genera of 
fruits. 

Sj^tvesftris, Growing in woods. 

Sifnfemrpe, (From Mn, with, and kmr- 

pos, fruit.) A onion of fruits. 
S^ngene'sums. Anthers growing to- 
(^^her, forming a tube; such plants 



as constitute the c!a»SyBgeneiia. h»> 

ing also compound flowers. 
Sjft^0nfwu. Synonymous, dUerat 

names fi>r the same plant. 
Sifn^p^tis. A condensed view of a 

jeci, or science. 



TVusm'miv. (From tmxU, order, and 
nomos, hiw.) Method of dassifica- 
tioB. 

T^Mtk of Mosta. The outer fringe of 
the peristomium is generally io 4, 8^ 
16, as, or 64 divisions: these are 
called teeth. 

Ttgens. Covering. 

Ttg'wmeiU. The skin or covering of 
seeds ; often burst off on boiling, as 
in the pea. 

Dm'perabtkTt. The degree o^eat and 
cold to which any place is subject f ^ 
wholly dependant upon latitude, be- 
isk^ anected by elevation ; the moun- 
tains of the torrid zone* produce the 
plants of the fVigid zone. In coM re- 
gions white and blue petals are more 
common, in warm regions red and 
other vivid colours ; in the spring wc 
have more white petals, in the au- 
tumn more yellow ones. 

TVa'iri/. A filiform or thread-like ap- 
pendage of m>me climbing plants, by 
which they are supported by twining 
round other objects. 

TetuTlm. Tender, fragile. 

Ttnmifr'lUa. Slender-leaved. 

Temmt , Thin and slender. 

T^'eU Round, cylindrical, tapering. 

Ttr'mindL Extreme, situated at the 
end. 

Ttt^maie, Three together, as the leaves 
of the clover. 

Tf^rmdiifn'amma. With four long and 
two short stamens. 

Tt^ijm'drous, Having four stamens. 

Thorn, A sharp process from th^ 
woody part of ine f lant ; considered 
as an imperfect, indurated bud. 

Tkffrm, A panicle which is dense. 

T*ijg€. See Caulis. 

TSmcU^rima, Plants containing colour- 
ing matter. 

TomenfUm. Downy ; covered wi»h fine 
matted pubescence. 

TVfite. (From Im^, to strengtheiL) 
Medicines which increase the tone of 
the muscular fibre. 

TWOed. See Dentate. 

TVrose. Uneven, alternately elevated 
and depressed. 

Tbrmlose, , Slightly torose. 

TVttcAea. Names given to vessels 8U|k 
posed to be deseed for receinnt 
and distributing au. 
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rrmMSvtrse. Crosswise. 

tyicAot omnut. Three-forked. 

TrtjU. Three-cleft. 

VWo lidUe. Three-leaved. 

Tyilo'baU. Three-lobed. 

THloCuJar. Three-celled. 

TVun'eaU. Having a square termina- 
tion, as if cat off. 

7yimi;. The stem or bole of a tree. 

7\be, The lower hallow cylinder of a 
monopetaloa<i corolla. 

TStber. A solid fleshy knob. 

7\ber0us, Thick and fleshy, contain- 
ing tabers, as the potato. 

T\Umlar, Shaped like a tube, hollow. 

T\tfnicaU. Coated with surrounding 
layers, as in the onion. 

Twrrid, Swelled, inflated. 

TVmfuUtf. Shaped like a top, or pear. 

Twiming, Ascending spirally. 

T\nst€d. Coiled. 



VUrimtfnu, Growing in damp places. 

Vwunlicaie, Marked with a cenir<u de- 
pressioif 

Imhel. A kind of inflorejtcence in 
which the flower-stalks diverge from 
one centre, like ^he sticks of an um- 
brella. 

Ombdliferous. Bearing umbels. 

Umbo. The knob in tti/* centre of the 
bat or pilens of the fun^' tribe, origi- 
nally tne t<Mp of a buckler. 

iMarwu^ Without thorns Oi prick- 
les.. 

Okcimaie. Hooked. 

UnUut/sks, Greasy, oily. 

iM'dMlaU, Waving, serpentine, gently 
rising and falling. 

Uinguu, A claw. 

Oi^uiefntaU. Inserted bv a claw. 

OnxJlo'rMS, One-flowerea. 

Ifuicus. Single. 

Unilat^ermL Growing on one side. 

Uree'olaU. Swelling in the middle, 
and contracted at the top in the form 
of a pitcher. 

Ulrick. A little bladder, a term ap- 
plied to capsules of a peculiar kind. 



fmhts. The parts of a seed-vessel in- 
to which it finally separates ; also the 
leaves which make up a glume, or 
tpatha. 

romfy. A subdivision of a species, 
distingtushed by characters which 
are not permanent. 



VrnUUd, Arched ; with a concare cov- 
ering. 

Vein€d, Having the divisions of dit 
petiole irregularly t>ranched on Jm 
under side of the leaf. 

VenlricoM, Swelled out. See Inlated. 

Vermifug€, A medicine for the cure d 
worms. 

VemaL Appearing in the spring 

Verrueose. Warty, covered with litlT 
protuberances. 

Vertical. Perpendicular. 

VerticU'lmie, Whorled, bavins leavea 
or flowers in a circle ronnd we steoL 

Vesicular. Made up of cellular sub- 
stance. 

Vespertine, Flowers openmg in the 
evening. 

Vez'illum. See Banner. 

VOflose. Hairv^ the hairs long and soft. 

Viola'iieous. Violet-coloured. 

Villus. Soft hairs. 

Vires'eens. inclining to green. 

Virgate. Long and slender. Wand-like 

Viridis. Green. 

VirguUmm, A small (wig. 

Vir&se, Nauseous to the smell, poison- 
ous. 

Viscid, Thick, glutinous, covered with 
adhesive moisture. 

VUetlus, CaUed also the yolk of the 
seed; it is between the albumen 
and embryo. 

VUfreus, Glas^. 

Vivip'arous. Producing others by 
means of bulbs or seeds, germinating 
While yet on the old plant. 

Vul'nerary. (Prom vulnus, a wound.) 
Medicines which heal wounds. 

W 

Wedge-form. Shaped like a wedge, 
roundea at the large end, obovaie 
with straightish sides. 

Wkeel-skaped. See Rotate. 

Winffs. The two side petals of a pa- 
pilionaceous flower. 

Wood, The most solid parts ol trunks 
of trees and shrubs. 



Zool^ogf. The science of animais. 

Zo^ojJu^s. The lowest order of ani- 
mals, sometimes called animal plants 
though considered as wholly belong- 
ing to the animal kingdom. Many 
of them resemble plants in their form, 
and exhibit very taint marks sf spfr 
aation. 



SECTION VI. 



SYMBOLICAL LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS 



BnniBi the scieiitific retedoiis which are u be ofaberved in pfaitt^, llower& m^j 
•Iso be regarded as emblematical of the affections of the heart and qaaiiiies A 
the intellect. In all a^ of the world, history and fable lia^e attached to flow, 
ers particular associatioos; consecrating ihem to melancholy remembrances^ it 
^lonr, friendship, or love. In oriental countries, a seiam^ or boqaet of dowers^ 
IS ohen made the interesting medium of commonicatmg sentiments, to which 
words are inadequate. 

The aalhoritics for the emblems here adopted, are, " Flora's Dicuonaiy * 
" Garland of Flora," '* Les Vegdeuz CWrMnx.'^aod * EimbUwu des FleunT In 
a few cases, alterations have Men made, in ordei to introduce sentiments of a 
more refined and elenued character, than such as /elate to. mere personal 
attradiooa. 



A 

Friendship. 

Acantkms, Indissoluble ties. 

Acon:Umm. {Akmtt Hood.) Deceit 
Poisonous words. 

Ad&iUs auiumnatis. SonrowtUl remem- 
brances. 

Agroslemmm. (Cockle.) Charms please 
the eye, but merit wins the : ouL 

AUJUa, I would not act contrary to 
reason. 

Aht. Relifious superstition. Think 
not the Almighty wills one idle pang, 
one needless tear. 

Amarantkut. Immortality. Unchange- 
able. 

A. mglanekoUeus. Love lies bleeding. 

Amaryllis. Splendid beauty. Coquetry. 

ATtemone, ADticipation. Frailty. 

Aptfcynum, Falsehood. 

Arbor Vita. {T\uja oeddenUUis.) 
Friendship unchanging. 

Arum. Deceit Ferocity. Treachery. 

AscUpias. (Milk-weed.) Cure for the 
heartache. The miserable have no 
medicine but hope. 

Aster. Beauty in retirement 

Aurieula, Elegance. Pride. 

B 

Backdor*$ butUm. Hope, even in mis- 
ery. 
Balm. Sweets of social interci orse. 
Balsam. (Jmpatiens.) Impatience. Do 
^ approach me. 



Bof. (Lamrms.) I change but with 

death. 
Box, Constancy. 
Broom. Humility. 
Broom^eom. Industry. 



Calla etkiofrica. (Egyptiam Hif.) Fe- 
minine delicacy. 

Caaullia japonica. (Japan rose.) Pity 
is easily changed to love. 

Campanula. (BeU-fimoer.) Gratitude. 

Cape jasmine. (Gardenia JUrida.) My 
heart is joyfuL 

Cardinal Jtm^er. (Lobelia cardinalis.) 
High station does not secure happi- 
ness. 

CamaHon. (Dianthus) Disdain. Pride. 

Catckrfiy. {Lychnis.) I am a wiling 
prisoner. 

Cedar. {Juniperus) Yon are .en titled 
to my Wve. 

Chamomile. Bloom in sorrow. Ener- 
gy to act in adversity. 

Ckina-astex, doubU. (Aster ckinensis) 
Your ^Sentiments meet with a re- 
turn. / 

China-aster^ single. You have no caun 
for discouragement 

Ckrfsanthemum^ red. Love. 

Ckrysantkemum, white. Truth needs no 
protestations. 

Chrysanthemum^ yellow. A heart leA 
to desolation. 

Citron,. Beautiful, but ill-humoured. 
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CUmatis. { Virgin**-dower.) Mental 
exceftence. 

Cocifi-comb. {Am4iraiUhus.) Foppery. 
Aflfectatiou. 

iUdumbine^jmirpU. (AmdUgia canaden- 
sis.) I canDot rive if^ up. 

V-clumbine, red, Hope ai«i fear alter- 
nately preFail. 

Comvolvulus. UDcertainty. 

C^nitu. Indifference. A changed 
heart 

Cowslip. (Pnmuia,) Native gnu e. 

Crocui, Cbeerfulness. 

Crown-imperial. (FrUiUaria imperio- 
us.) Power withom goodness. 

Cppress. Disappointed hopes. Despaii. 



Dahlia, For ever thine. 
liaisff, {Beilis perenmisJ) Unconscious 
beauty. 

OandeUon. Smiling on all. Coquetry. 



iSglamUne. {Bosarttkiginasm) Iwoond 
to heaL 

BUer. {Sambucus.) Compassion yield- 
ing to love. 

-Bverlasiing. (^Gnapkalium.) Never- 
ceasing remembrance. 



F\KB-glove. {Digitalis.) I am not am- 
bitious for myself, but for yoo. 
Pkscksia. {Ladie^ ear-drop,) 

It were aB one, 
That I shoQld love a bright pertle<;lar afar, 
And think to wed iL 

o 

Geranimm^fisk. Thou art changed. 
Geranium, oak. Give me one kK>k to 

cheer my absence. 
Gerankum^ rose. Many are lovely, but 

you exceed all. 

H 

Btmlkom. (CraUtgus,) Hope 1 I thee 
invoke ! 

HtarVs-ease. {Viola tricolor,) For- 
get me not. 

Bnbiseus. Beauty is vain. 

Bolly. {Uex.) 111 ink upon your tows. 

Bolhfhock. {Althfa rosea^) Ambition. 

Boneysuckle, (/jonicera.) I strive with 
grief. Fidelity. ^ 

Boustonia cenUea. Meek and quiet 
happiness. Innocence. 

BsfocinlA, Love is full of jealousy. 

^drangea. A boaster. Superior mer- 

* it, when assumed, is lost. 

Btfpericum, {Si. Jokn*s wori,) Ani- 
mottitv 



ipowiaa. Busybody. Bosybodies art 

a dangerous sort of people. 
Iris. I nave a message for voil 
ivy. {Vilis JUdera,) Female affection. 

1 have found one true heart. 



Jasmine. Yoa bear a gentle mind. 
Amiability. 

Jonquil. {Narcissus,) Affection le- 
turned. 

L 

Laburnum. {Cj^Hsus laburxnm.) Pen- 
sive beauty. 

Ladies^-slipper. {Cfpripedium.) Cap 
pncious beauty. 

Larkspur. {Del^nium.) Inconstancy. 
Inconstant as the changing wind. 

Laurel. {Kalmia.) Oh what a goodly 
outside falsehood hath 1 

Lavender. Words though sweet may 
be deceptive. 

Lemon. {Cilrus lemonium) Discre- 
tion. Prudence. 

Lilac. {Sffrin^a.) First love. 

LUf, while. {LiUum camdidum.) Pu- 
rity. With looks too pure for earih 

LiUf, yellow. False. Light as air. 

Lily of Ike vallev. {ConvaUaria.) Del- 
icacy. The heart withering in se- 
cret. 

Locust, the green leaves. Affection be-, 
yond the grave. Sorrow ends not 
when it seemeth done I 

l^tpine. Indignation. 

M 

Magnolia. Perseverance. 
Marigold. Cruelty. Contempt. 
MirMis. {Pour-^clock.) Timidity. 
MigiumeUe. {Heseda odorata.) Moral 

and intellectual beauty. 
Mimosa. {Sensitive plant.) My heart 

is a broken lute 1 
Mock orange, or Syringa. {Philadel' 

phus.) Counterfeit Icannot believe 

one who has once deceived me. 
Myrtle. {Myrtus.) Love. 
Myrtle, withered. Love betrayed. 

N 

Narcissus. Egotism. The selfish heart 
deserves the pain it feels. 

Nasturiion. {Tropesolfum.) Honour 
to the brave. Wit. 

NetOe. {Urtica.) Scandal. 

Nightshade. Suspicion. Artifice. Skep- 
ticism. 



Oleander. Beware. Shun the comiiig 
evil. In vain is the net spread in 
the tight of anj bird. 
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Olwi. Peace. AAer a aionn comes 

a calm. 
Ormmge JUwtrt, Bridal festiritj. 



PttfsUf. (AfttMi.) UscftU knowledge. 
Famtm-Jliwtr. (Passi/Ura,) Devotion. 
Futek kU tm m, Here 1 fix mj choice. 
Periwinkk. (Ftnco.) BeooUection of 

the past 
PU0Z. Oar souls are united. 
Pin€. (Pinms rcMiMM.) Time and 

philosophy. 
Ptn€, Sproce. Farewell ! for I mott 

leaTc thee. 
Pink,nngUwkiU, (Dumikus.) Inge- 

DQOQsness. Stranger to art 
Pink, JMgk r€d, 

A tokaa of dl lh« b«Mrt can k«ep 
or boljr lore, lo lu 4unuiB deep. 

PinJt, OUna, {DtantkMS ckinensU.) 
Aversion. Though repulsed, not in 
desoair. 

Pink, varUgaUim Refusal. You have 
my friencbhin ask not for more. 

Pofmf, (Pa#^) Anger. Ostentap 
lion. 

pplyaniJUu. Thou knowest my confi- 
dence in thee 

PmmegrmnmU JUwtr. (JPwUca,) Bfa-^ 
tare and beautiful. 

P^FPft ^^' Consolation. Let the dark- 
ness of the past be forgotten in the 
light of hope. 

P^ppify wkiU. 

Doom'd to heal, or dooin*d to kfll— 
FnuigtitwkhfoiDd,or OraachlwiUi OL 

Poppff, variegaitd. Beauty without 
loveliness. 

PrimroH. (Primnta.) Be mine the 
delight or bringing modest worth 
from obscurity. 

Primrate, tvemng, {(Enoikera) In- 
constancy. Be not bcruiled with 
smooth words. Man's love is like 
the changing moon. 



RaniinemiMS. Thou art fair to look 
upon, but not worthy of affection. 

Rotemaij. Keep this for my sake. I*U 
remember thee. 

R0ie4fud. Confession. Thou hast 
stolen my a^ections. 

RoUj Burgundy. Modesty and inno- 
cence united to beauty. 

Rou^ damask. Sweeter than the open- 
ing rose. 

Rom, red. The blush of modesty is 
lovely. 

Rom, moss, Superior merit 

Kost, wkiio. 

I would bo, 
la Bsldon madftaUon, hitey fireo. 



Ros€, wkiU. wUkered. Emblem of wn} 

heart. Withered like your lov^. 
Rost.wiid. Simplicity. Let not y*tu 

unsophisticated heart be corrufJted 

by intercourse with the world. 
Rose, cinnamon. Without pretension. 

Such as 1 am, receive me. VfouUl 

I were of more worth forjMPwr sake. 
Rm. (RnU.) Disdain, lliis trill ing 

may be mirth to you, but 'tis de^ih lo 

me. 



Sage, (Salvia,) Domestic virtues. 
Woman's prcvince is kowu. 

Scarlet hjcknu. {JUj^cknis chakedamiea.) 
I see my danger without power to 
shun. 

Snapdragon, {Anivrrkinum.) I have 
been (Uttered with false hopes. 

Snomhatt. (Vibnmmm,) Virtues dus- 
ter around thee. A union, 

Snom^op. (Oalanikns.) Though 
chilled with adversity, 1 will be true 
to thee. I am not a summer friend. 

SsUdago. {Qoldtn rod,) Encourage- 
ment 

(Rumex) Wit ill-timed. Be 
makes a foe who makes a jest 

[Spo ed w el L ( Veronica.} 

Trae lore *■ aboly ftuoe, 

wboa 'Us kindled, Do'or en dte. 

S^rider^worL . {TradescanHa,) The 

pledge of friendskip^Yis all my heart 

can give. Wooldst thou then conn* 

sel me to fall in love 1 
Star of Betktekem. jOrmikegohm ) 

RecoDcfliation. Light is mghiest 

when it shines in darkness. 
Stock pUf-JLfwer. You are too lavish 

of your smiles. 
Strawkerrf. {Pragaria,) A pledge of 

future happiness. 
Snmack. {Rkns.) Splendour. Wealth 

cannot purchase love. Have you 

never seen splendid wiiserw 7 
Smu-Jtower, {BtUanikus.) You are too 

aspiring. 
Swek-pea, Departure. Mustyoatpl 
Swtet'irilliam, {Dianikms bar6a$us)Fi' 

nesae. One may-^smile and be a liU 

lain. I cannot smile when disconttol 

sits heavy at my heart 



Thistle. {Oardmns.) Misanthropv. 

that the desert were my dweUiiii 

place! 
Tnom^pple, {Stramonium.) Alas! 

that falsehood shoold appear in suck 

a lovely form ! 
7%fnte. Less lovely than some, not* 

more estimable. 



ei 
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TuberoM, {Pdfomikmi tmber&sa.) Bless- 
ings briKhteii as they lake their flight f 

TWtf . Yanitj. Thou hant metamor- 
phosed me ! This love has been like 
a blight apoQ m^ opening prospects. 

TSUip4r9€. {Liripdendntm.) Karal 
life favoarable to health and rirtue. 

^ V 

/ Verkeum. Setasibility. 

M Vbe heart that Is aooneat awak« to the Howati, 
/ l» alwajra th« inc lo be touoh'd bj the thonie. 






Violei, Uue. Faithfalneaa. I shall ne- 
ver forgeL 



W 



WaU^JUwer. (CkeinuUkus,) Misib^ 

tune is a blessing when it provea the 

truth of friendship. 
WaUr-Hiw. The American lotus. 

(NffmpLta) An emblem of silence 
Wujinng'^unUow. {Salix,) Forsaken. 

Ask qot one to join in mirth whoae 

heart is desolate. 
Wo0dtorrtl. [Oxmlu.) TndemeM 

and aflfection. 
W00dHn€, [Lomeera.) Fraternal love. 



F«fTMr. {AcJUlUa») To heal a wuiukw* 
ed hean. 
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LECTURES AND APPENDIX. 



n« fifuret refer to the pig as— Ap. stuidf for Appemiz. 



Adam's Needle, Ap. 6. 
Acheniam, 89. 
Adds, vegetable, 120. 
AcotyiedoDoos plants, 96, 

1^, 194, Ap. 37. 
Acorn, 95. 
Adanson, S33. 
Adansonia, 177, 333. 
Agamons plants, 126. 
Agaricos, 199. 
Age, effect on plants, 317. 
Aggregate flowers, 144. 
Aigretta or Egret, 99. 
Air, effect on vegetation, 

ite, 310. 
Albumen, 96. 
Aloes, 131. 
Algas, 196, Ap. 37. 
Amaranihos, 190. 
AmarjrllidesB, Ap. 33. 
Ament, 67, 84. 
Amentaceae, 191. 
American botanists. 334. 
American laurel, 1d4. 
Amygdalae. 167. . 
\nalT8is or the pink, 19. 

lily, 31. 

rose, 31. 

poppy «. 

dai8y,18S. 
of tbemases, 143. 
Anemone, 303. 
Angiocarpes, 94. 
Annual roots, 34. 
Annular vessels, 109. 
Anther, 17, 76. 
Aquatic roots, 39. 
Aphyllous plants, 49. 
A^pple, S9L §B, 93. 
Anstolochia, 188. 
Aristotle, 231. 
Archil, 198. 
Arabian botaniaits, 334. 
Aroides, 193. 
Aroma, 131. 

96 



Arrow-head, 193, 305. 
Arrow-root, 136, Ap. 11. 
Artemesia, 185. 
ArtificialClasses of plants, 

18, 34. 135. 
Artificial Orders, 18, 36. 
System or Method, 17, 

330. 
Articulated animals, 341. 
Asplenium, 195. 
Aster, 185, 306. 
Astragalus, 90. 

B 
Barberry, 157. 
Bauhins, 338. 
Bacca, 94. 
Baccati, 93. 
Balsams, 131. 
Banana, Ap. 5. 
Bark, 113. 

diseases of the, 317. 
Bean, 180. 
Bicomes, 163. 
Biennial roots, 34. 
Blackberry, 168. 
Blessed-thistle, 186. 
Blood-root, 303. 
Blue-eyedgrass, 175. 
Bonnet, 3^. 

Botanical geography, 913. 
names, use, 135. 



Bttiomus, Ap. 35i 



Cabbage-tree. Ap. & 
Caesalpinn5. 327. 
CactcflB, 166. 
Calla, 191. 

Calabash-tree, Ap. 13 
Calycandria, 166i 
Caljrptra, 68. 
Calyx, IS, 65. 
Calybion, 94. 
Cambium, ^, 109. II3l 
Camarariiis, ^8. 
Camellia japonica, 177. 
Camphor, 121, 161. 
Capsalares, 90. 
Capsule, 18, 21, 87, 9a 
Carcenilares, 89. 
Carex, 190 
Carvopsis, 90. 
Carbon, 111. 
Carbonic acid gas, 61, 1 1 1 
Cassia, 163. 
Catalpa, 139. 
Catkin. See Ament. 67, 84 
Cat-tail, 190, Ap. 5. 
Caulis,41. 

Cellular texture, 60, lOa 
Cellulares, 129. 
Cenobioo, 93. 
Cerion, 90. 
gardens, 336. iChamomile, 75. 
Botany, objects of which Changes in the organs d 



it treats, 14. 

its denartments, 16. 
Branches, 43. 
Bread-flruit tree, 189. 
Bract, 65. 
Brake, 195. 
Branching roots, 34. 
Buckwheat, 160. 
Buds, 39,11.* 
Ba lb-bearing sv^ *q, 43. 
Bulbous root, 37. 

plants, 154. 



plants, 315. 
Characters used in (h« 
classification of plaou, 
130. 
Character essential I3a 
natural, 130. 
factitious, 1.^. 
negmtive, 13*?. 
positive. 134 
Chemistry, vefreiable. 119 
Chick-weed. 207. 
IChrysanthemum. ISl 
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Chrysalis, 841. 
Cinoamon, 161. 
Citrus. 170. 

Classincatioo €f animals, 
239 



ClassificatioD, Mirbel's, of -Dierisilia, 91. 



(( 



froits, 89. 
LifUMBUs' of fruits, 87 
plants, 230. 
S96 
129. 
223 
125 
232. 
237. 
239. 
239. 



(I 



M 

U 
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Lobeliiis' 

Jnssiea's 

Theophrastos' <' 

Toaraefort's 

Dioscorides* 

Cssalpiiios' 

Raj^s 

Rinnios^ 
Clover, 180, 204. 
Clnsias, 227. 
Cochineal, 217. 
Cockle, 166. 
Colainbine,73,204. 
Coffee, 149. 
Colamnifers, 177. 
Comparison of botaDical 

classifications, 130. 
Comparison of organic and 

inorganic bodies, 238L 
Comparison of natural and 

artificial classes, 131. 
Comparison between ani- 
mate and plants, 243. • 
Com melius, 238. 
Compound flowers, 182. 
CoraJs,2tt. 
Corolla, 18, 60. 
Conei, 114. 
Corydalis, 187. 
Cotyledon, 98, 108, 106. 

when first diBtingoish- 
ed, 237. 
CowsUp, 148, 203. 
Cranberry, 159. 
Creeping root, 36. 
Cremocarp, 91. 
Crocos, 140. 
Crown-imperial, 73, 156, 

Ap. 24. 
Crociform plants. 173, 219. 
Cnmtojnunoiis plants, 9b. 

Cocomber, 198. 
Calm, 41, 140. 
Cudbear, 198. 
Caticle of the leaf, 60. 

bark, 113. 
Cycadeae, Ap. 23. 
Cynips, 217. 
Cypsela,89. 

D 
Daisy, 183. 
Dates, Ap. 11. 
Department in BoCany,16. 



Defoliation, 69. 
DicotyiedonooK plants, 98, 

103, 114, 116, 139, m 
Degeneration of organs, 

215. 



Dioscorides^ 222. 
Diseases of plants, 216. 
Dragon-tree, Ap. 6. 
Drape, 88, 92. 
Drupaces, 92. 
Duck-weed, Ap. 24. 

E 
Egyptian lily, 191. 
Elder, 153, 204. 
Elephant*s foot, 186. 
Empedodes^ 231. 
Enchanter's night-shade, 

138. 
Endogenous stem, 117,154, 

Ap.24. 
Endocarp, 87, 97. 
Endosperm, 97. 
Entomology, 240. 
Epicarp, &i, 97. 
Epidermis^ 113. 
Etairoonair, 93. 
Evergreens, 305. 
Exogenoos stem, 117, 154. 



Fall of the leaf, 62 

Perns, 194, 196. 

Fig, 89, 95, 193. 

Filament, 17, 76. 

Fig-tree, Ap. 23. 

Flax, 153. 

Flowerless plants, 129. 

Flowers of q>nng, 203. 
summer, 204. 
autumn, 205. 
proper for analy- 
sis, 31. 

Fluid parts of vegetables, 
109. 

Fluviales, Ap 24. 

Follicle, 88, 92. 

Foliation, 49. 

Fox-glove, Ap. 23. 

Frondescence, 61. 

Fruit, 86 

Fructification, organs of, 
103. 

Focus, 39, 197, Ap. 21. 

Fungi, 199. 

Furze, 181. 

G 

Oalen, 293. 

Gsrtner. 998. 

Gases, their effect on ▼•> 

getation. 211. 
Gentian, 151. 



Germ, 17, 77. 
Germinal ion, 108 
Gksner, 337. 
Genus. 137. 
Gkrneric names, 138. 

characters. 1.*^. 
Giant fennel, Ap. 6. 
Girdling trees, 114. 
Gleditsch. 338. 
Glands, 64. 

internal, 109. 
Glumacae, 139. 
Glume, 68, lAO. 
Gluten, 133. 
Gkilden-rod, 185. 
Grafting, 16^ 315. 
Granulated root, 36. 
Grape, 88, 94, 149. 
Grasses, 140, 818, A p. 12 
Green principle, 133. 
Growth of plants, IIG. 
Grumose root, 37. 
Gums, 131. 
Gum resins, 181. 



Hsbits of plants, 209. 
Habitations of do. 211. 
Hare-bell, 157. 
Heat, its influence on re- 

getation, 106. 
Heavenly bodies, S87. 
Hemaiine, 138. 
Hepaiicm, 197. 
Herbarium, Isbete for, 31. 
mofle of preparing 3(* 
Herlis, 39, 31 1, 339. 
HerminthologT, 840. 
Hippocrates. &1. 
Hippuris, 136, Ap. 18. 
Hollyhock, 177. 
Hooey, 74. 
Houstonia, 143. 
Horse-chestnut, 158,811. 
House-leek, Ap. 18. 
Humboldt. 833. 
Humboldt's division of ci^ 

mates, 814. 
Hydrangea, 164. 



Ichthyology, 839. 
Impressions of leares, 38 
Indian com, 190.310,318 
Indian rubber, 131. 
Indians, their knowledge 

of botany, 14. 
Infusoria, 843. 
Inflorescence, 84. 
Indigo^ 188. 
InTolucrum, 67. 
Irritability of leaves, 61 
IridesB. 140, Ap. 14. 
Ixia,3a 
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Jftwiiiie, 137. 
Jelly. 123. 
Jassieo. 167. 

Jimb^b's diriaioD of com- 
pound flowera, 186. 
ofttiinl method, liO. 



WMlm,9U. 



LMtt corollas, 71, ITS. 
Lace-bark tree, 160. 
Ladies' ear-drop, 60, 159, 

188. 
Ladies'-dipper, 188. 
Unra, 941. 
Uarel, 161. 
LearcB, 29, 47. 

anatomj of, 59. 
Legume, 88, 90. 180 
L^amioous plants, 178, 

180, 219. 
Liber, 114, 193. 
Lichens, 198L 
Ulac, 137. 

Liliaceous coroHa, 71. 
plants, 164. 
LinnmoSydjO. 

sjrstem of, 17, 

SS, 125, 127, 130. 
Litmus, 198. 
Liverworts, 197. 
LiTsrd's tail, 15a 
LtfH)eiins, 237. 
Lupine. 146. 
Ljrcopodiacem, Ap. S3 



N 

Narcissos. Ap. 23. 
Nasturtion, 160, 210. 
Nataral famUies, 128, 131. 
orders, Ap. 27. 
historj, la 
science, 31, 236. 
Natwe. 237. 

Naiaraiist&, formerly in- 
clined to skepcictsm,236. 
Nectary, 73. 
Nelumbo,Ap.24. 
Nelumbonem, Ap. 34. 
Namerals, Latin and 

Greek, 24. 
Nutrition, organs of, 108. 
Njrctantbes, 13a 

O 

Odoar of Flowers, 12. 

Oils, vegetable, 121, 153, 
218. 

OUrei 139 

Opiom, 170. 

Orchis, 18a 

Ovary, 86. 

Ovale 86. 

Oxygen, its effects on the 
coloar of plants, 62. 

Oxygen essential to ger- 
mination, 211. 

Oxygen inhaled by leaves. 

Oxygen not inhaled in the 
dark, 113. 



Magnolia, 171. 

Mandrake, 36, 147, 169. 

Mangrove, Ap. 12. 

Marigold, 186, 206. 

Matter, sciences which rth 
late to, 16. 

Mesosperm, 97. 

Medallkry rays, 116. 

Microscope, 239. 

Milk-weed, 188. 

Mind, its faculties 9. 

science, which re- 
lates to, 16. 

Mirbel, 223. 

Mistletoe, 193. 

Monilifonn ve»«!k MV. 

Monocotyledonoiis plants, 
98, 105, 117, 129, 154. 

Mosses, 196. 

Moantains, vegetation of, 
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Palms. 156, Ap 2a 
Papaw-tree, Ap 12. 
Papilionaceous corolla,7SJRay, 289. 
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Parasites, 40, 217. 
Parenchyma, 60. 
Paris, m 
Passion-flower, 175, 207, 

Ap. 18. 
Pa^ifloreoB, Ap. la 
Pea, 180. 
Peduncle. 4^ 
Peony. 170. 
Pepo, 93. 

Porous Tessels. lOa 
Petalloidae, 131. 
Perennial roots, 34. 
Perianth, 67. 
Pericarp, 18, 86. 

parts of the, 87. 
Perspiration of plants, 110. 
Phenogamoua plants, 20. 
Philosophers of Qreeee, 

290. 
Physiolofi^ical Bouny, 17, 



Pine-appie. Apt 17. 

Pink, 26. 164. 

Pistil, 18, 76. 

Piicher-plant, 63, Ap. I2L 

Pith, 115. 

Plantain, conunoB, 144. 

Plants, method of pre* 

serving for as ~ 

urn, 30. 
Planu, firsr 

220. 
Pliny, 824. 
Poke-weed, 166u 
Pollen, 18, 78 
Polydelphia, 86, V$L 
Polygamia, 86. 
Pomaeem, 16a 
Pomegranate, 167. 
Poppy, 83, 17U. 
Poplar, 193, Ap. IL 
Pond lily, 169,206. 
Potato, 36, 147. 
Premorse root, 35. 
Prickles, 63. 

Pricklv-pear, 166^ Ap. & 
Pnroulacem, Ap. 83. 
Proper juices, 118^ 
Protea, 145. 

Proximate principles, I8S 
Prunus,. 167. 
Pubescence, 65w 
Pyridion, 93. 
Pythagoras, 83QL 
Pyxides, 91. 



Races of plants, 814. 
Radiated animals, 8C2. 
Radicle, 34, 99. 



Muliein, 148. 

Mushroom, 199. Ap. ll,f 108,107. 
>^ iPine, 51, 194, Ap. 83. 



Receptacle. 18, 8X 

of the daisy, 181 
Red-bud or Judas' tivc, 

163. 
Reinnate, 91. 
Reproduction, argf^x d 

102. 
Re^tins, 121. 
Rice, 157, 20a 
Rivannus, 829. 
Root, 34. 
Rose, 21, 16a 
Rose tribe, 16a 
Rou^h-leaved plants, 1 16 
Rubiaces, 145. 
Rush*tribe, Ap. 84 

8 
8age, 137. 
SaHcomia, 136. 
Sails contained Id plants 

210. 
Samara, 90. 
Sap, 1419. 
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Sarcocarp, 97. 
Sasitafrms, 16L 
Scales, 63. 
S«:ape, 41. 
dcouriog rush, 196. 
Screw pine, Ap. 17. 
Sea weieds, 197, Ap. 34. 
Seed,9& 

Seneca snake-root, 188. 
Sensiiive fern, 195. 
Septas, 15H. 
Sbad-blusaom, 203. 
Side-saddle flower, 169, 

Ap. U. 
Silk-cocton tree, 177. 
Si lique, 87,90. 
Smith, Sir J. £.,231. 
Snow-ball, 153. 
Solidagu, 186, ^, 
Solid parts of plants, 107. 
Solomon^H-seai, 157. 
Sorose, 95. 
Sorrel, 187. 
Spaiha, 67. 
Species, 126. 
Specific names, 127. 
Spennoderm, 97. 
Spindle root, 35. 
Spiral vessels, 109. 
Sponge, 243. 
Stamen, 18, TS, 
Stem, 29JM>. 
Si linn A, it. 
8-.ng>, r»4 
d*4ptties.4i3. 



Strawberry, 168. 
Strobilnm, 94. 
Sugar, 120. 
Sugar-cane, 142, Ap. 6. 
Sun-flower, 182. 
Sycone, 95. 
Symmetry of stmctiue in 

flowers, 138. 
Syngenesious plants, 182. 
Synopsis of the external 

organs of plants, 102. 
Synopsis of Mirbel's or- 



lUmbellif'vocis plants, Ibl 
Utricle, 90. 



Vanilla or air plant,Ap 12 
Valerian, 137. 
Vallisneria, Ap. 24. 
Vascular system. 59, 109. 
Varieties of plants, 136. 
Venus' fly-trap, 164, Ap 

11. 
Veronica, 138. 



ders and genera of Vetch plants, 180. 



fruits, 96. 

Synopsis of Toamefort's 
method, 125. 

Synopsis of Jns8ien*s me- 
thod, 129 

Systematic Botany, its di- 
visions, 17. 

T 
Tea, 169. . 
Tendrils, 64. 
Thenphrasta, Ap. 17. 
Theophrastus, 221. 
Thorns, 63. 
Tillandsia, 53. 
Tournefort, 229. 
Trumpet-flower, 173. 
Tulip, 155 
Turmeric, 136. 



iUnibel.8a. 



Vertebral animals, 240. 
Violet. 151. 
VirginVbower, 171. 
Virginia «nake-root, 186i 
Volatile oib, 121. 
VoWa, 68, 199. 

W 

Wax, 121. 
Wheat, 141. 
Wild-pine, 51. 
Wild-turnip, 192. 
Willow, 22, 203, Ap 11 
Wintergreen, \CQ, 
Wood, 114, 116. 



Xylosteum, 208. 

Z 

iZaiiizinti, -^7. 
iZoupbitCN, ^«2. 
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AbieRpioea, 


15 


Joneus eoaglomeratas, 


91 


Agmricns cretaeeus, 


U 






Ag^wt amerieanm. 


18 


Lycopodium cernaum, 


93 


Areca oleracem, 


6 


Lycopodium alopecuroides, 


93 


BcietossUiciAiiB, 


11 


Maranta arandinacei, 


11 




17 


Musa paradisiaea. 


5 


Batomas ambellatai, 


94 










NarcUsus poeHcnt, 


93 


Cacius opuniift, 


5 


Nepenthes distillatoria. 


IS 


CaciQs peroTtaiiiis, 


5 1 Nelambo nacifera. 


94 


Cactus melocactm, 


5 






Chamaerops hamiliai 


11 


Pandanns, 


17 


Caricapapaja, 


12 


Panicum italicum, 


1:2 


Claibnis cancellatns, 


13 Pastollora Qaandrangnlarm. 
J8 1 Phallus indicus, 


IS 


Casaariaa, 


a 


CresceDtia colete, 
Cjcas circinalis, 


19 Finns pinea, 


93 


23 Pisiia straiioces, 


91 


Cjrmbidiam ecbinoearpoB, 


6 


Populus fastigiata, 


11 


Cjrperus papjnis, 


18 


Potamageton compressam, 


94 


Digitalis parparea, 


23 


Rhiiophora mangle, 


r 


DioiMea mascipala. 


11 






DodecatheoD media, 


93 


Saccharam officinale, 


1 


DracfBoa draco, 


5 


Salix baby Ion ica. 


1) 


. 




Sarracenia purpurea. 


11 


Perola tin^taoa, 


6 Sempervivum tectorum, 


li 


Pritillaria imperialis. 


23 


SUzolobium altissimum. 


i^ 


Pacos conglomeratos, 


94 






Pacas articiilatns, 


94 


Theophrasta americana. 


i-i 


Pucus natans, 


94 
94 


Trapa natans, 
Typha latifolia, 


94 
5 


Pucos obcosatis, 


94 










Valisneria spiralis, 


94 


Qipporis rtilgaris, 


18 


Vanilla aromatica. 


lii 


(ris geimanica, 


18 


Yucca aloilblia, 
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4 -MB. hi 

A.«.ci«, • r Acerinea, 

AI^, 

Aiisiiiiu'»ae, 

Amarar ihi, 

Ameniaceae, 

Annoiiae, 

Apocynco, 

AraleB, 

Aroides, 

Asparagi, 

Asphodeli, 

Aristolochis, 

Atriplices, 

Aorantiay 

Berberides, 
BignoDUB, 
BoragineflB. 
Brometo, 

Cacti, 

CampanalaceflB 

Canne, 

Cappa rides, 

Caprifolias. 

Caryophylleflp 

LStl, 

Cichoracee. 

Cinarocephals 

Culchicete, 

Cooifene, 

Cominelineae, 

Qonvuivali, 

Corymbifena, 

Craciferae, 

Cucurbiiaceas, 

Cyperoiden, 

Dipmcea, 

Cbenacas, 
Bleagna, 



■^ 
3i 
27 

2rt 
•29 

3-a 

3*2 
30 
3i 
27 
5^ 



Ericese, 
Eupurbiae, 



Piliccs, 

Ficoid 

Fungi, 



Gkntians, 
Grerania, 
Gramiiies, 
GuaiacaAse, 
2H;GutiferBB, 

29 Hepatica, 

32, Hydrocharides, 

iHypericiB, 
32'HxineleaB, 

30 HypoxyloBB, [nute,] 
30. 

2b|lndeflB, 



32 JuDcec, 

30 JaMTiineae, 
29 

31 Klenaces, 
31 

32 Labiate, 
32 Lauri, 

30 LegumiD(K<a*, 

31 Liliaceoe, 
29 Lichenes, 

32 Lycopodiacese, (noie,J 
28 Lysimachioe, 
30 

31 Magnoliae, 
3i Maipighiae, 
32.Malmceie, 
27 MelaAtoniflB, 

Me.'ios, 
dl Meniypermae, 

Musci, 
^0Mu^a5, 
S9Myiti, 



PMC. I 
SONaiailes, 

32,Na.rci>si, 

Nyciagines, 

27 

32 Onagras, 

27|Orchideae, 

30PalniflB, 
32 Papavenu:fe, 
28{Pediculares, 
30|Pistiaceae, [note,] 
32;Plantagiiieae, 
'Pnxeae, 

27 Plambagioes, 
29 Polemonie, 
32 PolyguDCflB, 

29 Portulaccete, 
27 

RanoDcnlacee, 

28 RhamDi, 
iRhododendrs, 

28 RubiaceflB, 

30 Rosacea, 
Rataceae, 

30 

Salicariae, 
30Sapoue, 

29 Sapindi, 
32 Saxifragae, 

28 Scrophuiarias, 
27 SenjperviTae, 
27 SolaneoB, 

29 

Terebintacwp, 
32 Tiliaceoe. 
32 Typhae, 
33 

32 Umbelliferae, 
32 Urticec, 
32 
27 Viiicea, 

29 Viies, 
39 



27 
28 
29 

33 
29 

2R 
31 
30 
27 
29 
29 
29 
30 
29 
32 

31 
32 
30 
31 
32 
32 

32 
30 
31 
32 
30 
32 
30 

32 
32 
Zl 

31 
33 

30 
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COMMON NAMES OF PLANTS. 



In the following inllex, either the whole name of the geoiut. or one or two of ito firttf 
qrUahlea, are annexed to the oonunoo name. By a refisrenoe to the alphabetical mrrmit^rr- 
meot of genera, the Specific <to»mptkm, the Artificial Order and Claes, and the NarnnJ 
Order, are aaoortained. 



Acada. Eohi- 
Adam'a needle. Yiio> 
Adder-tongue. BfTthro- 
Addertongne fern. Ophi- 
Aflrimony. Agri- * 

Aloany beech dropa. Pte> 
Alder. Aloos. 
Alon-rooc Hench* 
American laurel. Kal* 
Auei icao cowslip. Caltha. 
American oil-not. Haiuil 
American water-crcaa. Carda* 
American papawtree. Aai- 
Anemone. Anem> 
Angelica. Aiwel- 
Aniae tree. tuL 
Apple. Pyma. 
Apricot Armeni 
Arbor ritm. Thula. 
Arrow^graan Triglo- 
Artichoke. Cyna- Helian- 
Arrow'head. Sagit- 
Aah. Prazi- 
Aaparagoa. An>ar> 
Aaphodel. Aapno- 
Atamaako lily. Amaiyl^ 
Arena. Oeom. 

w 
Bachelor's batton. Gompliro- 
Balm. Melia- 
Balsamine. Impa- 
Balaam-apple. Momor* 
Balm of Gtlcmd. Popa- Arayr 
Barley. Horde- 
Barbeiry. Berber- 
BaMwood. TUia. 
Bay-berry. Mvrica. 
Beard-graas. Androp- 
Beard tougne. Peotate- 
Bean. Pbaae 
Bear berry. Arba- 
Bed atraw. Oaliom. 
Beech. Fagaa. 
Beech Hlrops. Epipbe- 
Beet Beta. 
Bell-wort Uvnia- 
Bell-flower. Campan- 
Billberry. Vac- 
Birch. Betola. 
Bitter-Tetch. Orobna. 
Bird'a-^eat Monotropa. 
Bird- wort Ariato- 
Bindweed. Conrol- 
Blackberry. &abaa> 
Blackberry lily. Ixim. 
Black-flower. Melanthiom. 
Black-hoarhoand. Ballo- 
Black-walnat JoglaiM. 
Bladder-campioOb Cooabaloa 
Bladder nnt Staph- 
"" *^-«enaa.^olQt. 
Utrioa. 



Blaxhig-atar. Helo* 
Blenaed thiade. CenUo- 
Blind-fltarwoft. Mie* 
Blite. Blitom. 
Blood marigold. Zumia. 
Blood-root Saogain- 
B'ae-bell. Campan- 
Bloe-carla. Tricboa- 
Bloe hearts. Bachne> 
Blae e> od grass. • Siay- 
Blue-liottle. Centaa- 
B I ae gentian. laan* 
Boj^-roah. Kyl- 
Boiteaet Kapa- 
Borage. Bora- 
Boanciog-bet S^N>> 
Box. Boxoa. 
Boxwood. Conioa. 
Brake. Pteria. 
Bread grass. Area- 
Briatletl-panic. Pot* 
Broom com. Sorgh- 
Buck-eve. iEao- » 
Backwheat Polygo- 
Buck bean. Menyan- 
3ttckthom. Khamuoa. 
BogkMa. Aocha- 
Bulrush. Joncos. 
Burnet Poteri- 
Burdd^k. Arcti- 
Bumet saxifrage. Sanguiaor 
Burr reed. Sparga- 
Boah-dover. Hedya- Lesy^- 
Bujtb hooe>-aackle. Oierr- 
Butternut Jnglana. 
Butterfly weed. Vexil- 
B otter- wort Pingoic- 
Bnttou-boiih. Cepnal- 
Botton-wood. Platan 

Cabbage. Braa- 
Cahlopa. Trib- 
Campion. Lych- 
Cancer root Bpiph- 
Cane. Mie- 
Canna. Canna. 
Carawav. Carom. 
Cardinal-flower. Lobel- 
CaroUna allapioe. Calycan- 
Carpet weeo. MoUog. 
Carrot Daacoai 
Caatoroil plant Bid- 
Catalpa. Catal- 
Gatcfa-fly. Sileas. 
Catnep. Nepeta. 
Ca^talL Tprpb%. 
Caterpillar-wm. .' 8oc4- 
Celery. Apiom. 
Centaory. Sabba- 
ChaaaomHew Anetb* 
Chara. Cha 
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Cliefltiitit Csata- 

Cbeaa. Broomgran. Bro. 

duck-wintemreeiL Trien. 

Chick-pea. Cicer. 

Chok^berry. Aronk. 

Ciaqne-fbil. Poteu- 

Civea. AUram. 

Clarkim. Clar- 

Clover. Triib- 

Clab-mih. 8eir> 

Cockle. Agroe- • 

Cock-foot mm. Panirura. 

Cockscomb. Amar- 

Cofiee-bean. Oymno- 

Cohosh. Macro- 

CoUc^weed. Cory- 

CoUVfoot TuBsW- 

Colambine. Aqai. 

Comb tooth thusUe. Cardo- 

Comfrey. Syinph- 

Cooe Bower. Rod- 

Coral-tree. Brythrythrina. 

Coral root. Coral* 

Coreopaia. Coreop- 

Coriander. Coriaa- 

CoroDiIla. Coro- 
CottOD thistle. Onop- 
CottOD Oo(«yp 
Cowparaley. . Herac- 
Cow-wheat Melanipy- 
Cowhage. Doli- 
Crmnbeny. Oxyc- 
Creeping-cacnmber. Melulh 
Creeping-vetch. Ervmc 
Crowberry. Empe- 
Crown-beard. Verbea- 
Crown-imperiaL Friti- 
Crow-foot. Banon- 
Cocuinber. Cactun- 
Colver'g-pbysic. Leptan- 
Carrant ilibes. 
Currant-leaf. Mitel- 
Cat-graaa Leer- 
OypreM-vine. Ipo- 

DaflbdiL Narci- 
Date plam. Dioep- 
DandeKon. Leon- 
Damel-graaa Lnli- 
Day-flower. Corame- 
Day-lily. Hemero- 
Dead-nettle. L ami- 
Deadly nightMhade. Arop 
Deer-naaa. Bbez- 
Dew-beny. B4iba& 
DilL Aneth- • 
Dttdi-moM. Udo- 
Dittany. Cnni- 
Dock. Bamex. 
Dodder. Cascn- 
Dog-tooth violet Brythro- 
pog-btoe. Apoc- 
Dog-wood. Comas. 
Drtgonbead. Drscocepb* 
Dry-ftrawberry. Dali- 
Daok's-meat Lemna. 
Dwtrf dandelion. Krig^ 
Dyer's-broom. Qenia- 

Bsr-drop. Fnidiiim. 
BIdsr. Baabo. 



Elecampane. Ino- 
Elephaut's-foot Elopb- 
Elm. Ulmaft. 

Enchanter's nightshade. Cir 
Endive. Cicho- 
EugliKh cowslip. Primu- 
English primrose. Prima- 
Euglish water-cress. Erysim- 
Enropean ivy. Hedera. 
Evemn^ primrose. CEiioth- 
Bye bright Enphr- 

False papaw-tree. Can- 
False msh-grass. Leer- 
False bog-rush. Pehyr- 
False saffron. Cartlia- 
False spiked-alder. Elliot- 
False syringa. Philad. 
False toad dax. Thesi- 
False wake robin. Trill- 
Fan-palm. Chainn* 
Feather le^f. Hydro- 
Feather gross. Sti- 
Fcniiel. Aneth 
Fescue grass. Fesiu- 
Fenu greek. Trig- * 
Fever-few. Chrysan- 
Fever root Trios- 
Field sorrel. Huroex. 
Field thyme. Cliui- 
Figtree. Fie us. 
Fire weed. Bene- 
Flag. Iris. 
Flax. Linom. 
Flower-de-luce. Iris. 
Flowering almond. Amyg. 
Flowering arum. Oron- 
Flowering ash. Omua 
Flowering fern. Osmun- 
Flowering nettle'. Oaleop- 
Flowering raspberry. Uubna 
Fork fern. Heros- 
Fool'spanley. Aretb- 
Four-o'clock. Mirab- 
Fringe-tree. Chiop- . 
Fringe-tree, purple. Rhua- 
Frost plant Cistus. 
Fumitory. Fuma- 

Oarden artichoke. Oynara. 
Garden dai^. Chrysan* 
Garden ladies-slipper. Impa- 
Gayfeatber. Liatris. 
Gentian. Gentia- 
Geraniom. Pelaig- 
Gill-over-groaud. Glet^- 
Ginseng. Panax. 
Globe-tluwer. Troll* 
Globe-thistle. Echi- 
GkMtVrue. Gale- 
Gold-basket Alysa- 
Gold-of pleasure. Alysa. 
Goldthread. Coptia. 
Gk>ldeu-rod. 8oUd- 
Golden-aaxifrage. Chrya* 
Gooaebeny. Bibea 
Gourd. Cocur- 
Grape-fem. Botryob- 
Grape-vine. Vitia. 
Graaa-pink. Cymbid- 
Graaa-wrack. Z(m- 
Greek valeriaiL Polemo- 
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GraenbHOT. SmQmx. 
OromweU. Lhhcw- 
Oroand'hry. Olecb* 
GrooDdnat Api* 
Oroaod-pine. Lycopo- 
Groondael-tree. Baooha- 

HanflmrJi. Spireft. 
llawk-waed. Hierm* 
HAwthorn. Crmtagos. 
Hasel-nat Coryln*. 
Heath. Eri- 
HedgehyiMop, Qrati- 
Hed^mnalara. Saiym* 
Hedge-nettle. Staob- 
HeUebore. Helleb- 
Hemp. Ceniiab- 
Henbeae. Hyoe^* 
Hickonr. Carya. 
High dranberxT. VSbor 
HighhealaU. Fedk 
High water •farab. Iva. 
Hog-weed. Ambro- 
Hoarhoood. Marr* 
HoUyhock. Altb- 
Hooey-kMoat. Oledit- 
Hop. Hnma- 
Horn-beam. Ottr- 
Uoni-woit. Cera- 
Homed poppy. Arge- 
Uone-cbeanot. iE«ca> 
Horae-radiah. Cocb- 
Horae-balm. Collinaon- 
Hoond tongoe. Cynog- 
Honae-leekl Semper- 
Hydrangea. Uydran- 

loe-planL Menenh 
Indian com. Zea. 
Indian cociunber. Mede> 
Indian mallowa. Sida. 
Indian phyaic. Gille* 
Indian reed. Catma. 
Indigo. Indi- 
Innooenee- Hooa- 
Iroo-wood. Oatr 



Jaa- 

Jenuatem artichoke. Heliai 
Jewel-weed. Impa- 
JobVtear. Coix. 
JonqoiL ^arcia- 
J udas' tree. Cere ia 
Jouiper-berry. Jam- 

Knawell. Sderan- 
Kjiot^raaa. Polyg- 

Labrador tea. Led am. 
Ladiea'-mantto. Akbe- 
Ladiea* traaaea. Neot- 



Ladiea'-alipper. Cypri- 
Lady-in tbe-green. Nigel- 
Lanib-lettoce. Fe- 
Larkapar. Delph- 
ic a«render. La van* 
LaTatera. Lava- 
Leaf flower. Phyll- 
Lealber-leaC Androm- 
Leather-wood. Dir- 
Leek. AUtnm. 
LeoMn. Cilraa. 



Leopard'abane. And 
Leitnce. Laci» 
Lichnidia. fbkat. 
Lilac 8yr- 

Lily-of-the-raUey. Cos- 
Lily. Lillom. 
LimodonfL Tipo. 
Liqoonoe. Olycyrr- 
LiTe^foterer. Sedom. 
Liverleaf. Hepat- 
Liaird-taaL Saora- 
Locoat-tree. RoImd- 
Looae-aCriie. 'Lyamk> 
Lop-aeed. Pbry. 
Looeme cktrer. Medio- 
Long-worL Pulmo- 

Madder. B4ib- 
Ma^noUa. Maen* 
Maiden-bair. Adian- 
Malahar-nat. Jo>4i- 
Mangrove. Rhiso- 
Maple. Acer. 
Maijoram. Ori* 
Manih penny-wort. H^rdro^ 
Marah rbtiemary. Stati- 
Mari^ld. Tajjetea. Ca)ea> 
Matnmony-vine. Lyciom. 
Matgraaa. Nar 
Mayweed. Antbe- 
Meadow-roe. Thai- 
Medlar. Meapi- 
Meliot clover. MeK. 
Mermaid-weed. Proa. 
Melic graaa Meli- 
Mesereon. Daphue. * 
Mignonette. llet<e- 
M ilk weed. Aacle- 
Milk willow herb. Lytn- 
Milk-Tine. Periplo 
Milk-vetrh. Aabag- 
MioL Mentha. 
Miatlctoe. Viacnm. 
Mitre wort Tiar 
Mock-orange. PhQad- 
Moakey-flower. Mima- 
Monk's4xx>d. Acoui- 
Mooo aeed. Meuia- 
Moor-graaa. Seale- 
Momiug-glory. Ipo- 
Motherwort Leqno- 
Moautain-adi. SorbiiK 
Moantaio daiay. BeUia. 
Mooitfainflaz. Polyg- 
Moontainnnint Pycnan- 
Mountain -rice. Ory- 
Mooae-ear. Ceraa* 
Mad poralane. Porto- 
Malberry. Moma. 
Mullein. Verbaa- 
Mollein. pink. .A gi oa K w 
Mo^unelon. Cncomiab 
Mnakmallowa Hibia- 
Maahroom. Agaricaa. 
Myrtle. Myrtoa. 

NMtnrtkm. Trop- 
Necklace-weed. Acta> ' 
Nettle. Urt- 
Nettle-Cree. Celtia 
Night-ahada. fiolan- 
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Oak. dnerctM. 
Oak of Jenualem. Olieoo* 
OaL Aveoa. 
Oil-DQt. Hainil* 
Oily gnm. Seoam- 
Old man's beard. TiUaud- 
OKto. Oiea 
Onion. AUinin- 
Orach. Atrip- 
Orange. ' Citnu. 
Orange-root Uydraf- 
Orcbard-graaii Dact- 
Orchia OnS- 
Oz-eyed daisy. Chrytan- 

Painted-cup. Bart- 
Paper-maloeny. Broas- 
Papoose root. Leoulice. 01. C. Or. 1 
Pamassas-gnus. Pamas- 
Paral^. Api- 
Parsnip. Past!- 
Partridge-berry. Mitch- 
Pasdon-Bower. Ptssi 
Peanut Arachio. CI. 16. Or. 10. 
Pea. Pisom. 
Peach. . Amyg- 
Pear. Pyroa. 
Pearl-wort Saghia. 
Prilitory. Parieta. 
Penny-royaL Hede- 
Penny-wort Obo- 
Peony. Pso- 
Pepper. Piper. 
Pepper-graaa. Lepid- 
Peppermint Menth- 
Pep>eridge-tree. Nyaaa. 
Periwinkle. Vinca. 
Peraimmon. Dioepy- 
Pheasant-eye. Aaonia. 
Phyaic-nat Jatro- 
Pickerel-weed Ponted- 
Pig-weed. Cbeno- 
Pine. Pinna. 
Pink. Oian- 
Pink-root 8pig- 
Pipe-wort Eri* 
Pipaissiwa. Chimaph- 
Plantafai. Plant- 
Plnm. Pranna. 
Poke-weed. Phyto- 
Poiaonhemlock. CiciL 
Poiaonivy. Bhoa. 
Polyanthoa. Naro- 
Polypod. Polypo- 
Pomegianate. Ponica. 
Pond-weed Potam* 
Poplar. Popa- 
Poppy. Papar- 
Potato. Sola- 
Pot mari^ld. Calen- 
Prim. Ligaatrom. 
Priekly-aab. Xandtor 
Prickly-near. Cactna. 
Pride oTCbtna. Meliap 
Prince'a pine. Chimaph- 
Paooon. Batadi- 
Pompkin. Cncor- 
Poralane. Poita- 

Q.aake-gi«aa. Brlsa. 

Uaeen of the meadow. Bpir* 

Uoiuoa. Pyrua. 



Radish. Rapb: 
Raspberry. Rubna. 
Rattle-box. Croto- 
Red cedar. Jani- 
Red-pepper. Caps- 
Red top grass. Agroa- 
Red root Dila- 
Reed. Amm. 
Ri band-grass. Phal- 
Rice. Oryxa 
River-nymph. Canliuia. 
Rorket Hesp- 
Rock-roae. Ciatna. 
Rose. Rosa. 
Rose-bay. Rhododen- 
Rose campion. Agrostem- 
Rone locost Robin- 
Rosemary. Roani- 
Rne. Rata. 
Roel. RocUia. 
Rush-graaa. Joncaa. 
Rye. Secale. 

Sacred bean. Nelom- 
Saffron of Europe. Crocoa. 
Sage. Salvia. 
Salt-wort Sala- 
Sait-graaa Lim- 
Salsify. Tragop 
Samphire. Sail- 
Sauicle. Sanic- 
Sand-wort Arenaria. 
Sand-myrtle. Leioph- 
Sarsaparilla. Aia'^a. 
Sassafras. Laama 
Satin-flower. Lona- 
Savin. Jnni- 
Savory. Satnreja. 
Saxifrage. Saxif- 
Scabish. (Enoth- 
Scariet pimpernel Anagal- 
Scorpion-giasa. Myoso- 
Scoaring-msh. Ei[]oise- 
Scrofiola-weed. Goodye- 
Scnll-cap. Sen- 
Sea-bockthom. Hippo- 
Sea-bordock. Xan- 
Sea-kale. Brassica. 
Sea-hoUy. Eryng- 
Seasamegraas. Trip- 
Self-heal. Pran- 
Sensitive fern. Onoo- 
Shad-flower. Aronla. 
Shell flbwer. Moln- 
Shepherd'a porae. Thlaapi. 
Shield fern. Aspid- 
Shin leaf. P7n>- 
Side-aaddle flower. Sana- 
Silk-weed. Aacle- 
Single-seed encumber. Sicyoa 
Skunk's cabbage. Ictodea. 
Sleek-lea£ Leioph- 
Smellage. Ligusdoum. 
Snakebead. Chelone. 
Snake-month. Posb- 
Snap-dragon. Antirr- 
Snow-hall VIbnr. 
Snow-berry. Sympho- 
Snow-drop tree. Ualesia. 
Soap-wort Sapin- Sapo- 
Bolomon'a aeaL Convaf> 
Boatbeni wood. Arto- 
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BpSBUMwoom. Spnti* 
Speed welL Veron- 
Spe«rgT«Mw PoA. 
Speer-ftrauL EeM- 
8pemnninL lCeiiCl«. 
Spicy winter^reeiL Oftuhherk. 
Spioe boA. Lanreu. 
Spider-worL Tradet- 
SpikeiMrd. Armlk. 
Spindle-tree. BaoD- 
Spinage. Spbft- 
Spleen-wott Ante- 
SpringbeaaQr. Ciay- 
Spmce. PfauM. 
Sparge. Raphor> 
SpuTTT. Sper> 
Sqtiam. Cfocnr* 
Sqailla. SdUa. 
Star-of-Betfalebeai. Onilth> 
Star-flower. A«ler. 
Star-graaa. Hyp- 
Star-wort Stei- 
Stockjaly flower. Cheir- 
Stooe^crop. Sedate. 
StorkVbill geraniam. Brod* 
St John'a^wort Hyper- 
St Peter'a-wort Aacy- 
StramoniaiD. Dato- 
Strawberry. Fragm- 
Sacoory. Cicbo- 
Sagar-cane. Saccha- 
Solphar-wort Peoceda- 
Somacb. Bboa. 
Son-flower. Hdian- 
Swamp wiDow berb. Deco- 
Sweet-basfl. Ocy- 
Sweet-brier. Boaa. 
Sweet-cioely. Uraa* 
Sweet-flag. Acoroa. 
Sweet-fera. Comp- 
Sweet gam tree. Liqald* 
Sweet pea. Lathv- 
Sweet pepper-boAb. Clethra. 
Sweet venial-graa)«. Authox- 
Sweet William. Diaotboa. 
Swine tbiatle. Souchaa. 
Syringm. Phil- 

Tallow-tree. StiUin- 
Tamarind. Tarn- 
Tanaey. Tana- 
Tape-graaa. Valia- 
Taaaelflower. Cacal- 
Tea. Tbea. 
Teaael Dipa- 
Tbiatle. Cnicaa. 
Tbom-apple. Data* 
Tbora-boah. Cratie< 
TboroagbwOTt Bapa- 
Tbread <bot Podoa. 
Tbree-bird orchia. Tripb- 
Tbree need mercary. Acaly- 
Tbyme. Tbymua. 
Tiger-flower. Tig- 
Timothy graaa. Phleam. 
Tobacco. Nicotia- 
To(>thacbe-tree. Zaathox- 
Tootb-cap. Ammiui- 
Tootb-root Deut- 
Tower-moatard. Tarri- 
TraUfng arbotoa. Epig. 



Trompet-flower. Bigpfr 
Taberoae. Polyaa- 
Tabp. Talipa. 
Taraip. Braa- 
Tway>bUide. 
Twin-flower. 



Valeriaa. Valer- 
V anOlm -^lant Bpid- 
Vegetame oyatar. 
VeBaa" fly-trap. Die 
Venrain. Verbe> . # 

Velch. Vicim. 
Violet Viola. 
VipcuKa bagloaa. Bchi- 
Vbgiaian looae-atrife. Oaarm. 
Virginian orpine. Peutfao- 
Virginian anake-root Arialo- 
VirginVbower. dem- 



WaOcreaa. Ani>- 
Wall flower. Cbelr- 
Wafaiat Carya. 
Water-aram. Calla. 
"Water crown-cap. Siiarg- 
Water dropwort Oman- 
Water bemp. Acni- 
Waterlea£ Hydm- 
WatermillbiL My- 
Watermekm. Cocor. 
Water paranip. ^iam. 
Water Aiield. VlUar- 
Water plantain. Ali» 
Wax-boab. Copb- 
Wbeat 'Tri^ 
Wbipgraaa. Sele- 
Wbite<edar. Capit^a Tl»> 
Wbite lettoce. Premm 
Wbite pond my. Nymph- 
WbitfewgraM. Drmha. 
Wbortk)beny. Vacrin- 
Wild bean. Stropoa- 
WOd bemi-Tine. Ampbi- 
Wild cQcomber. llonior> 
WDd maniam. Gera- 
WOd boneyauckle. Axal- 
Wfld indigo. Baptia- 
Wild ladksa'-alipper. Cynri- 
Wfld lamb-lectoce. Vaie- 
Wild mandrake. Podopfa- 
Wild oata. Dautho- 
Wildpine. Tiiiand- 
WUdrioe. Ziga- 
Wild tobacco. Lobel 
Wild tamip. Aram. 
Wfltew. SalijL 
WiUow-berb. Epfl- 
Winter cberry. Pbya- 
WitcbaUer. Potior- 
Witdi baxel Hama- 
Woad. laatia: 
Wood acrrel. Oxal- 
Woodbine. Loni- 

Yamroot Dioac- 
Yarrow. Acbil- 
YeOow-eyed graaa. Xytm. 
YeUow-root Zaoth* 
Yellow-rattle. Rbin- 
Yew. TaxiUL 
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